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STRAIGHT TO THE GOAL. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE PLAY. 


ie was a trying task for Isabella 

Stuart, after so long feeding her 
love for Paul Neville, to commence 
unloving him; yet, it was clearly 
what she ought to do unless she 
wanted to be miserable for life. It 
wasn’t to be expected that her pas- 
sion could be overcome all at once ; 
and whenever Paul visited there— 
which was seldomer than before— 
her heart would foolishly flutter, 
and her hand shake for full five 
minutes, so that she could scarcely 
breathe, and if she were engaged on 
a piece of work, was prevented from 
putting her needle in. He was, if 
anything, more deferential than for- 
merly ; and jointly with this, there 
was a vein of tenderness in his man- 
ner inexpressibly soothing. It did 
not humiliate her to be compassion- 
ed by him, but oh! if any one else 


could have comprehended the war _ 


raging in her breast she would almost 
have died of mortification. 

Paul’s increased interest in her 
made him study her character closer 
than he had thought it worth while 
before to do, and at every meeting 
she seemed more amiable. From 
him she may unconsciously have im- 
bibed many of her free opinions, for 
she had a breadth of liberality and 
comprehension with respect to many 


subjects on which girls’ views are 


generally contracted and undefined. 
She by no means proclaimed herself 
strong-minded, nor would she have 


thanked any one to set up a violent 
agitation on the woman’s-right ques- 
tion, fated to end in nothing; but 
she longed for the widening of her 
sex’s sphere as she did for the eman- 
cipation of the down-trodden negro 
race. 

In Liverpool, party politics run 
high ; and Bella, from an activity and 
inquisitiveness that never allowed 
her to rest in ignorance of what en- 
gaged the attention of those around 
her, would dive into the longest par- 
liamentary report for the sake of dis- 
cussing it with her guardian, against 
whose conservatism she _ boldly 
flourished the cudgels. Fred was 
so disgracefully negligent as to the 
state of the country that he often 
forgot what ministry was in or out ; 
while to Bell it was delightful to 
enter into profound diplomatic ques- 
tions, and with a single sentence 
settle the whole policy of a session. 
That is, it Aad been delightful ; for 
somehow the relish of real or 
imagined victory over good-tempered 
Mr. Courtney vanished from the date 
of that particular interview with 
Paul. 

Being blest with a vigorous con- 
stitution, Bell neither grew thinner 
nor paler, and even to a close ob- 
server there was no change visible 
in her. If the fever of hope was 
quenched, which had imparted to 
her always-expressive features an 
animation so bright, the pain of 
defeat was unsubdued ; and instead 
of saying as heretofore, ‘‘ Why does 
he not cast away the pride that 
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separates us?” her soul’s cry was 
“What will make him love me ?” 

She believed, in her arrogant folly, 
that if Paul were to marry she could 
tear out his remembrance, and she 
made this an excuse for her danger- 
ous delay in seeking to forget him. 
There was something continually 
happening to counteract what feeble 
efforts she was induced to commence, 
and on one occasion, particularly, her 
decayed trust was so strengthened 
that all foregone warnings were re- 
jected. It was at a ball given by her 
guardian in honour of his birthday, 
where Paul Neville was amongst the 
invited. 

Dress and gas-light are, as every- 
body knows, wondrous aids to good 
looks, and on going to make his 


bow to the heroine of the evening, ° 


Paul was surprised in a very plea- 
sant degree ; for with her exquisitely- 
fair skin, relieved by the glowing— 
though not too glowing—hue of her 
hair, and the blue-tinted, silver- 
starred dress, she showed to greater 
advantage than many present who 
followed the profession of beauties. 

The gay beam of excitement in 
her eyes was subdued to love’s soft 
languor as, according to previous en- 
gagement, she gave him her hand 
for the first dance. Though Fred 
zealously performed towards Paul 
the part of friend, by introducing 
him to the best partners, he was 
seen oftener in the proximity of Miss 
Stuart than anywhere else ; and if 
Bella thought she had never been 
more gratified by his company, he 
accused himself of having immensely 
underrated her winning sprightliness 
and general captivations, which is 
tantamount to declaring that he was 
beginning to fancy himself ena- 
moured. 

Everybody appeared solicitous of 
gaining the attention of the blooming 
heiress, and proving their deep in- 
terest in whatever she favoured ; of 
course, excepting Paul, who, as her 


guardian’s clerk, it was declared, 
presumed insufferably upon her con- 
descension. Isa, heedless of the 
slights in secret cast on him, or, 
seemingly, in defiance of opinion,, 
danced with him frequently ; and 
can it be wondered that the effect of 
her dazzling smiles should finally 
lead the young man to believe, what 
at the commencement he merely 
conjectured, namely, that his heart 
was in Bella’s keeping? His looks 
and tones insensibly warming, she 
was kept in a rapturous flutter by the 
anticipation of a full avowal. He 
admired her bouquet, and accepted 
from it a flower, over which he en- 
couraged her to talk sentiment, con- 
fessed to a sense of loneliness that 
Bell took as an exceedingly favour-' 
able symptom, and even checked 
himself in a sigh; yet, for all this, 
on bidding his hostess good-bye, he 
left her hand free, though, unhappily, 
her spirit fettered faster than ever. 

Before going to the office next 
day, Paul ¢arefully put Bella’s flower 
between the leaves of a book, and, 
recalled by its sight to a more vivid 
recollection of the evening’s emo- 
tions, despised himself for being so 
teadily carried away by admiration as 
to suppose Bell, with all her pretti- 
ness and kindness, dearer than the 
shadow his soul cherished of Esther. 
Yes, the glamour was departed, 
and Isa he again regarded only as a 
friend. Hewaswillingto comfort him- 
self with the idea that she perfectly 
understood this, and with returning 
complacency murmured, “I have 
narrowly escaped acting the idiot: 
amongst rules of conduct it ought to 
be put down, Not to make a proposal. 
of marriage in a ball-room.” 

Every reminiscence connected with: 
that happy birthday was to Bell full 
of enchantment. Fancy whispered 
that the fulfilment of her lasting wish 
was now rendered beyond doubt. 
She was soon, however, to be un- 
deceived, and on finding that Paul’s 
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intention was to glide anew into 
their old quiet companionship, she 
—could not avoid judging as capri- 
cious him she had deemed without 
fault. It did her good, on the whole, 
to learn that, despite his really high 
qualities, he was subject to common 
weaknesses, if he repented them 
more than ordinary people. 

Mr. Courtney, one of those easy- 
going characters, incapable of pene- 
trating beneath the surface of things, 
was exempt from the remotest sus- 
picion of what was taking place in 
the mind of his ward, who, notwith- 
standing her “unaccountable” re- 
jection of his son, was gradually 
received back into favour. Hecon- 
tinued to be rather displeased with 
Fred, though not so much that he 
failed to smile in approbation when- 
~ ever he did or said anything with 
the especial view of gratifying Bella ; 
and Fred, ever visited by a feeling 
of compunction for the deceit he 
had practised on her, was sincerely 
solicitous for her happiness. His 
method in old times had been to 
bring in, unexpectedly, tickets for a 
concert, flower-show, or other place 
of entertainment ; but pleasure 
palled upon him now, and he passed 
more hours in the counting-house 
than he had since his promotion to 
the dignity of his father’s partner. 

“sa, should you like to go to the 
theatre to-night?” he asked, during 
breakfast, one morning in February, 
and speaking much in his discarded 
strain of liveliness. 

“You talk as if there were but 
one theatre,” said Bella, ignoring 
the pith of the question. 

“And rightly ; the ‘Shakespeare,’ 
is the only one mentioned since 
Miss Constance Villiers has been 
upon its stage. I have heard 
strangers to Liverpool extol her in 
the highest terms, and just because 
we have such facilities of seeing her, 
we have not done so during the 
whole time of her performing. This 


night, being the last of her engage- 
ment, is also her benefit. She has, 
it appears, repeatedly refused to 
enter into a re-engagement, or even 
to contemplate it, till this is fully 
out.” 

“Then perhaps she means to leave 
for London,” Bella remarked ; “really 
we ought to go. You don’t mind,” 
she continued to her guardian. 

He was about to say he did, and 
propose that Fred should take her, 
but the charming earnestness of her 
manner conquered his disinclination, , 
and he nodded assent. 

“Suppose you get a box, Fred,” 
said he; “and we will ask Paul 
Neville to accompany us.” 

Bella neither dared give expres- 
sion to the gratitude with which she 
received this proposal, nor disclose 
her superfluous fear that Paul should 
have promised to bestow his com- 
pany on some friend that evening. 
He neither had, nor desired, many 
associates, and with a frank acknow- 
ledgment of Mr. Courtney’s kind- 
ness, gave his word to attend punc- 
tually the dinner-hour, that on no 


_ account could the ship-broker endure 


being put off for a minute. 

It was very extraordinary they all 
agreed, while discussing the popular 
actress, that none had been to see 
her ; but they were willing to pay up 
their arrears of admiration if she 
were half as talented as report de- 
clared her to be. 

“The boxes have been taken a 
week since,” said Fred; “I have, 
however, secured front seats oppo- 
site the stage, so we shall see well, at 
any rate.” 

‘What is the play >” asked Paul, 
his interest in the matter just be- 
ginning to bud. 

“T forget the title,” Fred an- 
swered. “ It isa first production, and 
magnificently got up, chiefly, it ‘is 
thought, at the expense of the au- 
thor, whose name is a profound 
secret. There are some songs in it, 
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and a heroine of the Roxana type ; 


that’s all I can tell you, unless I 
add that it has been acted only five 
times.” 

The party had worked themselves 
into a complete ferment of expecta- 
tion by the time of their arrival at 
the ‘ Shakespeare,’ Bella being the 
most joyous of all. They were 
ranged perfectly in the seat, accord- 
ing to her notions, she being on the 


- top had no one to divide her atten- 


tion from Paul, who sat next ; and it 
was much better Fred should be on 
his other side than her guardian, as 
the latter would be likely to com- 
mence a long dissertation of some 
kind before the curtain rose, and so 


_ prevent him exchanging a word with 


her. 

It was close upon seven o'clock 
before the proprietors of the private 
boxes began to appear. Amongst 
the first of the arrivals was to a box 
on the right of the stage, when 
Bella exclaimed to Paul, ‘‘ What a 
fine-looking girl!” He, staring at 
the new-comers as if he had lost his 
reason, replied not a word. 

“Paul,” said Fred, pushing him 
to attract his attention ; “ that is the 
young lady we were introduced to 
by Harry Paget. Miss Cleveland, 
you remember! she is majestic 
enough to be an empress, isn’t she ? 
Why, what is the matter with you?” 
added he, catching sight of his 
friend’s face, so strangely changed, 
in an instant. 

“Nothing, nothing,” and Paul 
passed his hand hewilderingly over 
his brow, which settled into a terrible 
frown, for following close upon 
Esther came Gerald. The sight of 
him, the despoiler of his home and 
the representative of a house he had 
been bred to hate, was enough of 
itself to awaken fierce rage in his 
breast, and how greatly was his 
misery augmented by the idea that 
Esther, whom he loved so fervently, 
though so hopelessly, whom he be- 


lieved, as lovers ever will, was per- 
sonally all that was magnanimous 
and pure, had bestowed on Gerald 
her heart. There was affection in 
her manner of turning to him, trust 
in the gentle motion of her limpid 
eyes. Oh, it was beyond torturing ! 
yet Paul could not delude himself 
by denying that she was her cousin’s 
betrothed ; to be thus alone in his 
charge proved it. Do what he would 
Paul was powerless to keep his gaze 
averted from that box ; now it rested 
on Gerald, with menace and abhor- 
rence, now on his companion with 
mixed love and pity. Esther looked 
more than ordinarily handsome, her 
cheeks flushed with a transient 
brightness, and her milk-white teeth 
so often appearing in the excess of 
her innocent delight. In taking a 
survey of the theatre she recognised 
Paul and Fred, on each of whom she 
bestowed a sweet smile, more marked 
perhaps upon the former. 

Gerald, pursuing the direction of 
her glance, met Paul’s fully fixed 
upon him, and answered it by a 
slight curl ofthe lip. ‘“ Where have 
you met him before?” he asked his 
cousin somewhat severely. 

“In company with Harry Paget,” 
she returned readily ; “ and,”—with 
a meaning nod—“ I know, too, who 
he is ; you remember him coming to 
Springfield, a long time since.” 

Yes, he remembered it ; a little 
too distinctly to please him. 

“The curtain is rising,” she added, 
ignorant alike of the cruel throbbings 
her smile had produced in Paul’s 
breast, and of the rising gloom in 
Gerald. ‘Leonore, unfortunately, 
doesn’t come on at present, and I 
shall be all impatience till she 
does.” 

Esther followed every word and 
movement with the utmost attention, 
only looking off the stage to observe 
the effect produced on Gerald, who, 
if he applauded the acting and 
scenery 


liberally, did it hardly 


a 
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enough to her thinking. The very 
footlights she considered hallowed 
by doing duty at the performance of 
Gerald’s play, and as much was she 
taken with the tinsel gorgeousness 
of the dresses as if they had been 
sparkling with diamonds. 

In the original composition there 
were a good many songs, but as only 
one member of Mr. Adams’s com- 
pany, besides Myra, was endowed 
with musical talent, those not in- 
cluded in the two ’ principal parts 
were dropped. ‘The first scene—a 
very short one—was chiefly dialogue, 
exceedingly spirited and effective, 
yet no fair specimen of what was to 
follow. 

On the appearance of the grand 
heroine, for it is to be remembered 
there was a minor one, how vehe- 
ment were the clappings of hands, 
waving of handkerchiefs, and stamp- 
ing of boots and umbrellas! But 
what was the outward commotion to 
the internal produced upon five 
hearts there? ‘Great Heaven!” 
ejaculated Paul and Bella simulta- 
neously, when they stopped, unable 
to proceed. To describe the for- 
mer’s feelings at this strange meeting 
with his long-lost sister, or the lat- 
ter’s, who participated in his strong 
emotion through her interest for both, 
would be a difficult task, though no 
more so than to analyse the workings 
of Fred’s mind. His father’s first 
sensation was unmixed astonishment, 
but remembering quickly, “ what a 
fool Fred had made himself about 
the girl,” he fidgetted uneasily, and 
on overhearing the half-breathed ex- 
clamation of, “ Myra—can it be?” 
muttered, ‘“‘So, this is Constance 
Villiers !” 

The person calculated to be most 
moved in the whole theatre, by being 
thus suddenly brought face to face 
with Myra, showed the least con- 
cern ; yet if Gerald could command 
his looks, he was not indifferent. 
With that quickness of thought 


which never deserted him, he drew 
farther within the shadow of the 
curtain, watching, with frozen speech 
and blood, Myra, the central figure 
in the drama of his brain, as she 
was in the drama of his life. 

By some lines in the part of the 
treacherous lover of the play, once 
addressed to herself, Myra had dis- 
covered the secret of its authorship; 
nevertheless, as the manager in the 
beginning declared the writer's dis- 
inclination to attend, she unhesita- 
tingly agreed to accept a character in 
it—the characterreally built upon her 
own. She expected Gerald would 
be there the first night of the per- 
formance, or, failing that, on the 
second ; but as the fifth passed with- 
out the owner of the first right-hand 
box presenting himsélf, she regarded 
his coming with less certainty. On 
turning towards the box: now, she 
beheld only Esther, whom she did 
not know, and a man’s coat-sleeve, 
belonging probably to the strange 
lady’s father. ‘‘ Mr. Adams has put 
some of his friends in,” was her 
quick thought—she had no time for 
another—ere the tempest of applause 
subsiding, the prompter gave the cue 
for her first speech. 

“She is exceedingly beautiful,” 
murmured Esther, ‘ but her bearing 
is different from what Leonore’s 
ought to be; it is even placid.” 

“So is that of the crouching 
lioness,” was Gerald’s curt comment, 
which she was prevented replying to 
by her absorbing interest in the 
actress. 

In less than five minutes Esther 
began to revoke her premature im- 
pression of Leonore ; yet there was 
a certain reserve of passion as she 
listened from her window to the 
serenading of her lover, answering 
him in song. Her capability only 
half showed itself until she discovers 
that her contrast, the fair childish 
Milescent, is her rival. The exqui- 
site delicacy and profound tender- 
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ness of the previous love passages 
between her and the double-faced 
Ferdinand, were overborne by the 
power with which the change from 
fond confidence to jealous doubt was 
brought before the audience. The 
author’s self-approbation was swal- 
lowed up in astonishment at the 
thoroughness of the conception, that 
could out of necessarily small ma- 
terials construct a character lacking 
not the finest touch to make it per- 
fect. He forgot himself, Esther, 
the entire world, in this glorious 
creature, who drew him towards her 
as by magic arts; so that he was 
compelled to forsake his conceal- 
ment and listen intently to the lan- 
guage of his own brain, pronounced 
by lips that might themselves have 
coined it for his ear alone. His 
attention Was so concentrated on 
Myra that no motion of her eyes 
escaped him; and as he watched 
them wander after a time in his di- 
rection, he shuddered in anticipation 
of some terrible change coming over 
her. But no—the pure, pale com- 
plexion remained unchanged ; the 
firm set lips never quivered ; he was, 
therefore, left to suppose she failed 
in distinguishing him from the mass 
of spectators. 

Did she ?—Ask the heart bound- 
ing so fiercely beneath its tight 
bodice that it seemed like to burst. 
A moment back no emotion stirred 
her, for all the ceaseless applause 
beaming from the faces around; now 
myriad passions fought madly within 
for mastery. Instinct, such as had led 
Paul to conclude what tie it was 
bound Gerald to Esther, pointed 
directly to her as a rival, and with 
that flash of conviction came hate, 
stinging and unquenchable. 

“So,” she said to herself, “ the 
horrible idea I have driven away as 
the offspring of insanity is a fact; 
and it was for Esther Cleveland, the 
fair statue, the woman but in form, 
he discarded me. Let them beware.” 


While these and other thoughts, 
too wild and bitter to be formed into 
words, possessed her, she so profited 
by her art as to prevent any shadow 
of the darkness in her soul becoming 
discernible, either through her fea- 
tures or her tones. 

One of the great scenes of the 
drama was beginning, where Leo- 
nore, although armed with manifest 
proofs of her lover's faithlessness, i is 
determined to be a witness of his 
suit to Milescent before carrying out 
her revengeful purposes. After a 
parting from the hypocritical Ferdi- 
nand, in which contending affection, 
distrust, and jealousy, were set forth 
as they could be only by one who 
suffered what she portrayed, Leo- 
nore concealed herself in the garden, 
where the pair are exchanging vows 
of devotion and constancy. She did 
not rush in furiously upon them, but 
with a constraint more alarming than 
violence, waited till their departure, 
when her pent-up agony broke forth 
in a way that stunned her hearers by 
its tragic reality. 

“She is more than human to act 
thus,” said they, on recovering a 
little from their enthralment ; and in 
truth she would have been where it 
acting merely—but it was none. 
Esther was the Milescent whom she 
abhorred so deeply, Gerald the 
Ferdinand, whose treachery she 
cursed, and whom she yet loved, 
against reason and above all pre- 
cedent. 

Myra didn’t play in the next scene, 
and Esther’s strained interest on 
this account being relaxed, she gave 
more notice to Gerald. 

** You must not be hurt,” observed 
she, “if I say I think Miss Villiers — 
has improved upon your creation— 
but no, she has only filled it in as 
you designed. You have scarcely 
uttered a word; tell me what is 
your opinion of her ?” 

“That she isa sorceress,” he re- 
plied, in a forced voice. 
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She regarded him surprisedly, 
saying, “I don’t quite know what 
you mean. Are you satisfied with 
iher acting ?” 

“Tt is a thousand times beyond 
my expectations, I never could 
have believed her endowed so 
highly : it is wonderful, wonderful !” 

Esther,n dtwithstanding she shared 
in the praise and was instrumental in 
eliciting it, did not precisely like the 
‘Style of it, and took occasion to ob- 
‘serve Gerald minutely when Leonore 
mext made her appearance. There 
‘was something, to her notion, of 
dread in his expression, and his ad- 
miration was too passionate, still she 
could not be said to be jealous ; her 
mind was too well regulated to per- 
mit the entertainment of anything 
disassociated with the intellectual 
faculties, and, least of all, was she 
prone to that fruitful parent of good 
and evil—impulse. . 

It was with as strong an anxiety 
as though the sequel of the play was 
unknown to her that she watched its 
development ; and if she had been 
Stirred byreading it athome, what was 
the excitement awakened by witness- 
ing the passions of its principal cha- 
racter verified in the person ofa 
woman as maddeningly bewitching 
as any, sure, ever enthroned in 
poet’s brain. 

The boiling fury of the outraged 
Leonore soon formed for itself a 
channel. She gained access to the 
garden where the pair she hated 
were wont to meet, and there alone, 
and asleep on a bed of gathered 
roses, was her favoured rival, whose 
simplicity and prettiness was ren- 
dered insignificant by comparison 
with the more than womanly resolu- 
tion of the grand Leonore. She 
gazed at Milescent, now in her 
power, with equal contempt and 
detestation, and as she contrasts in 
soliloquy the unparalleled strength 
of the attachment she had borne to 
the traitor with the weak sentiment 


of the babyish girl, her every word 
went home to Gerald as if Myra had 
spoken them for him. And for him 
she did speak them; to him and 
Esther alone she acted,. every face 
beside theirs she was blind to. 

When Leonore drew from her 
girdle a dagger, and pointed it at 
the heart of her slumbering enemy, 
the audience stayed their breath in 
their agitation, and not a sound was 
heard through the vast building, 
until, scorning to destroy one unable 
to resist, she dashed down the 
dagger and the sleeper awoke. The 
stupefaction of surprise in the young 
girl was soon exchanged for fright, 
and on learning the name of her visi- 
tor she fell prostrate, imploring for- 
giveness, and avowing at the same 
time her innocence of complicity in 
Ferdinand’s perjury. Inflexible even 
in her mercy, Leonore refused to 
listen to her excuses, and insisted 
upon her self-banishment from the 
country in a manner that should 
give her lover reason to believe that 
she had committed suicide through 
him. This plan is fulfilled, and 
Ferdinand, in his incurable despair 
at the supposed death of Milescent, 
and the bitter satisfaction Leonore 
takes in his suffering, snatches the 
dagger frdm her side, and stabbing 
himself with it, dies in her presence. 
Thus her revenge is completed ; but 
herbrain being turned bythe repeated 
shocks it has sustained, she began to 
sing over the corpse a wild dirge, 
finally changing the air to one of 
frenzied exultation. 

Esther had provided herself with 
a splendid bouquet for Leonore, 
should she prove worthy of the 
tribute, and it was the first of the 
floral shower cast at the feet of the 
enchantress. She picked it up, turn- 
ing with a smile towards the donor, 
a smile so closely resembling that 
with which as Leonore she had con- 
templated her helpless rival, that 
Gerald actually quailed. 
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Yet in the demon power that shot 
from her more-than-ever alluring 
eyes there was a potent intoxication. 
He had considered her on their first 
acquaintance supremely attractive in 
her scarcely unfolded charms of 
mind and person; and now, when she 
had attained a brilliance and dignity 
of beauty only to be equalled by her 
genius, and was, moreover, the object 
of universal idolatry, her claims to 
his admiration were exalted im- 
measurably. He had been getting 
each moment more and more fasci- 
nated, but it was the fascination of 
danger, whose domination Esther 
had sought to illustrate ; so that 
while even the discarded memory of 
“his Myra’s” love was renewed to 
heighten the effect upon him of 
Constance Villiers’ perfections, he 
longed to break away from the 
sphere of her influence. He could 
not, however, well frame an excuse 
for leaving the theatre during the 
performance of the piece, and indeed, 
so long as the chief mover in it 
remained before him, he felt chained 
to his place. Myra was gone at last, 
though, and the spell of her witch- 
ery broken, his wish to depart re- 
turned. Was there any act too rash 
to expect from her? It seemed to 
him probable for her to go the length 
of forcing an entrance into their box, 
whereupon, a more startling scene 
than any exhibited that evening 
would ensue. It was horrible to 
think of, but might she not through- 
out, have been veiling her indigna- 
tion at beholding him with Esther, 
in order to secure the opportunity of 
inflicting summary revenge? What 
if she should, before her presence 
could be detected, commit some 
deadly outrage on his bride elect ! to 
whom he had not vouchsafed a 
single willing word for the last two 
hours, although her fond voice and 
eyes had so often appealed to him. 

“Esther, are you ready to go?” 
said he, rising hurriedly in the per- 


turbation occasioned by fear and 
self-reproach. 

“ Directly,” she answered, keep- 
ing her seat; “no one is moving 
yet, and we must wait to see Leonore 
again.” 

“Leonore! Leonore! Leonore !” 


rang through the theatre; and in- 


answer to the call, she appeared be- 
fore the curtain, to behold, for the 
first time that evening, her brother, 
Fred, Bella, and Mr. Courtney, 
gazing at her in pain and wonder. 
Her overtaxed energies could ill 
support this additional blow, and, 
as she bowed low before the audi- 
ence, the hot blood congealed in 
her veins. Unable to move, she 
stood a few moments amidst such a 
tempest of adulation as seldom in 
the annals of dramatic triumphs has: 
been awarded. Again and again it 
was commenced, until it seemed as 
if the popular phrase of bringing 
down the house was to be literally 
verified, for it vibrated with the 
thrill that stirred those thousand 
hearts, and to Myra it was as the 
distant roaring of waves: sight and 
sense were for a brief space sus- 
pended, but on recovering them she 
withdrew under cover of a fresh 
shout of acclamation. 

The compliment of a call was 
awarded to Ferdinand and Miles- 
cent, though here it was plainly a 
compliment, not, as in the former 
instance, a universal, irresistible im- 
pulse ; and when these personages 
had disappeared there were loud 
cries for the author. The glory was. 
too great to relinquish, and, to the 
gratification of those whose calls had 
on the previous evenings been unre- 
sponded to, Gerald rose to make his. 
acknowledgments. 

This final shock quite unmanned. 
Paul, who heedlessly exclaimed,, 
loud enough for his companions on 
both sides to hear, ‘‘ Gerald Cleve-~ 
land! Is it possible?” And though 
to Fred the words conveyed no en- 
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lightenment, Bella was admonished 
by them that she beheld before her 
Myra’s betrayer. As a woman, she 
could not be other.than deeply im- 
pressed with the author’s genius, as 
also with the singular captivation of 
his bearing, which was beyond mere 
beauty ; and, while her indignation 
was aroused by his neglect of Myra, 
it is to be owned she greatly excul- 
pated her from blame in giving 
credence to the professions of one 
so calculated to ensnare. Gerald’s 
leaving the box with his beautiful 
companion was the signal for a 
general stir; and Paul, hurrying 
out of the theatre, passed them as 
they were descending the stairs. 
Neither recognised him; but, even 
in the anguish of his mind, the 
being able to touch Esther’s robe 
was a pleasure that he paid for 
bitterly by hearing her say, in an 
accent more than affectionate, “‘ You 
don’t appear pleased, dear Gerald ; 
are you unwell ?” 

Forcing his way to the stage-door, 
Paul somehow proceeded to the 
green-room, where the glaring light, 
the medley of gaily-dressed forms, 
the many voices, and the merriment, 
confused him considerably. One of 
the ballet-girls, tripping by him to 
get to the stage, bestowed on him a 
bold smile that made him sicken at 
the thought of his sister’s posi- 
tion. 

“Can you conduct me to Miss 
Villiers?” he asked of a modest- 
looking girl, sitting apart in a cloak 
and bonnet, who informed him that 
she would admit no one to her 
room. 

“JT am a particular friend—a rela- 
tion,” said Paul, impatiently, “and 
must see her !” 

The girl coloured with embarrass- 
ment, but replied as before. “Iam 
Miss Villiers’ maid,” she added,“ and 
she told me most particularly, when 
she came off the stage, that whoever 
might ask for her I was to deny.” 


Did this command, thought Paul,, 
refer to him directly or to the Court- 
neys? Surely Myra did not expect. 
Gerald would seek an interview. 
On all accounts, it was to be con- 
cluded he would avoid her, yet he 
might be roused to new passion, 
and, calculating on her weakness, 
design to re-establish their old con- 
nexion. The unhappy brother be- 
lieved him vile enough for anything, 
even to the leading one cousin to 
the altar while he poisoned the mind 
of the other with protestations of 
love. Love !—faugh! he was un- 
able to comprehend its significance. 
Paul would rather lay down his life 
than lower Esther in her own or the 
world’s respect. 

“Can I deliver any message to 
my mistress, sir?” asked the maid, 
observing how deeply he was moved ; 
“if I were to tell her your name, per- 
haps she might see you.” 

‘“Wait a moment; I will write a 
line or two for her,” said he, draw- 
ing out his pocket-book as he spoke ; 
and, leaning it against the wall, he 
scribbled a few hurried words on a 
loose leaf: “‘ My sister, admit me, 
unless it is your intention to sever 
yourself completely from your home.” 
“There,” continued he, folding the 
paper, “give that into her own 
hand.” 

“ Ves, sir, I will!” and the quick- 
footed ex-milliner sped on her mis- 
sion. She was not away long, and 
brought back Paul’s slip of a note. 
“Tt is no use trying to see Miss. 
Villiers,” she exclaimed, breath- 
lessly ; “she’s talking to the mana- 
ger!” 

What should he do? His friends. 
would be wondering at his absence. 
While he was meditating this point, 
the girl proceeded to express her 
conviction that her mistress would 
stay ‘at least half-an-hour with Mr. 
Adams ; and then there were other 
gentlemen — theatrical gentlemen, 
she thought—wanting to speak to 
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her, so it was no use for him to 
wait. 

“No,” said he, reflectively ; “ but 
he would return in a short time, and 
try for a chance of seeing her after 
her interview with the manager was 
ended ;” and, putting the note into 
his pocket, he commenced steering 
his way back to the box entrance. 
Here he met Fred Courtney. . 

“Do you care about staying for 
the next piece?” he asked, which 
was just what Paul wanted to say. 
“Father and Bella, I think, would 
like to go.” 

“T would much rather,” answered 
Paul, with eagerness ; and they re- 
turned to the box where Mr. Court- 
ney and his ward were still seated ; 
the former very grave, the latter 
looking strongly excited. 

“You have not been able to see 
her ?” whispered Bell to Paul, as he 
conducted her out. 

“No; but I am determined to 
do so. It’s a relief to me that your 
guardian and Fred don’t wish to 
stay ; I knew you wouldn't.” 

She blushed, though without it 
being perceived. He counted upon 
her sympathy, then? How good it 
was of him to deem her worthy to 
be his friend and confidant. 

“T hope you will be kind to your 
sister,” she said presently, in a tone 
almost of supplication. 

He felt wounded by her suppo- 
sition that he could be otherwise ; 
but, remembering the nature of his 
parting with Myra, could not call 
her unjust. 

“JT mean to forget the past, and 
desire her to do so,” he replied. 
“She has only to abandon this life 
to obtain forgiveness.” 

Bella thought that it would be 
almost impossible for Myra ever 
more to make one in the home she 
had left. If she were looked upon 
with the same affection, she would 
still imagine a difference ; and then, 
could she exist without mental and 


bodily excitement, after the busy 
variety of her present career? Might 
not the thirst for homage be as 
easily acquired as the vulgar craving 
for spirituous liquors, and equally 
difficult of eradication? Bell feared 
it, but could give no expression to 
her reflections, as Fred and his 
father were now got up to them. 

“ And this is the daughter-in-law 
you wanted to bring home,” Mr. 
Courtney had been saying, it being 
the first time of opening his lips to 
his son since his recognition of 
Myra. His manner was rather stiff ; 
though, on glancing furtively at 
Fred’s downcast features, he added, 
with an intent at palliation, “ Set- 
ting aside the girl’s family, of which 
we know nothing, and her calling, 
which to me is highly exceptionable, 
I can’t help allowing she is amazingly 
pretty and fascinating.” 


His son’s looks brightened at the - 


concession, but the fast-recurring 
memory of Myra’s refusal, and its 
cause, quenched the sudden glad- 
ness, and he murmured, as three 
others in the theatre had done that 
night—“ What 2 termination of pro- 
mised pleasure !” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


PAUL CONTINUES HIS INQUIRIES 
AFTER MYRA, 


Pau, declining to return to Mr. 
Courtney’s, only waited to hand 
Bella into the carriage and see it 
drive off, before retracing his way 
to the stage-door. As the afterpiece 
had commenced, the green-room 
was comparatively deserted, and, 
amongst its few occupants, he missed 
Myra’s maid ; however, as a young 
man, bearing unmistakable evidence 
of belonging to the company, from 
various-hued paint-patches on his 
face and clothes, approached, he 
asked concerning Miss Villiers. Was 
she yet engaged P 
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“If you mean, has she renewed 
‘with Mr, Adams, I can’t positively 
say,” was the answer, much to Paul’s 
mystification. “Ah! I beg your 
pardon,” proceeds the scene-painter, 
surveying Paul with as critical an 
air as he would “a flowery glade,” 
or “moon-lit temple,” by a rival 
artist ; ‘‘ you are not, then, commis- 
sioned by the lessee of a London 
theatre to offer terms to Miss Vil- 
Jiers? I quite thought you were at 
first, for there have been three to- 
night on the errand ; but the Shake- 
‘Speare manager isn’t to be beaten, 
and will bid as high as any of 
them.” 

Paul muttered a something that 
might be construed either into praise 
of Mr. Adams’s enterprise, or grum- 
bling at the speaker’s manifest in- 


clination to carry on till his breath’ 


failed, and pursued his inquiry by 
saying— 

“Can I see Miss Villiers for a 
few moments ?” 

“‘ She is gone !” 

“Gone !” repeated Paul, blankly ; 
“where to ?” 

“Her home, I suppose.” And, 
upon request, the painter appended 
the street and number. 

Not stopping for another word, 
out dashed Paul, hailed a cab, and 
was speedily set down at Mrs. Mor- 
ris’s residence. 

Miss Villiers, it was acknow- 
ledged, lived there ; but, at present, 
she was away. It was of no use for 
him to protest that he knew she had 
just returned from the theatre, he 
only got an echo of the cutting “not 
an 1? 


““T will stay, then, till she comes,” 
ree he, resolutely, and entered the 

all. 

There the girl left him standing, 
to go for Mrs, Morris, who corrobo- 
rated her statement, and farther said 
that Miss Villiers would not be home 
that night, having promised a friend 
to sup with her. 


He could hardly tell whether to 
credit this ; but there was, however, 
no disproving the assertion, so he 
was fain to depart unsatisfied. 

Late as it was by the time he ar- 
rived at his apartments, he could 
not expect to sleep while labouring 
under such excitement, and, there- 
fore, resolved to employ himself by 
writing a long letter to be sent to his 
sister the first thing in the morning. 
In concluding, he appointed to visit 
her by ten o’clock, to which he was 
punctual, where instead of the happy 
meeting he had been anticipating, 
he was greeted by fresh disappoint- 
ment. Myra had, so the landlady 
related, come home soon after he 
left the over night, and, ordering her 
luggage to be packed at once, start- 
ed soon after daylight. 

For comment on this startling 
news, Paul contrived to say—“ She 
hasn’t then received my letter?” 
And could add no more. 

“No; it was on the table in her 
room. She had better give it him 
again, as she had no idea where to 
send it after Miss Neville.” 

Her hearer started at the utter- 
ance of the name, but made no re- 
mark upon it, being too eager to 
press the question if Myra had gone 
to London, which he was disposed 
to fancy. 

“T could no more affirm she was 
on her way to China,” said Mrs. 
Morris, unable to think of a more 
remote locality. ‘‘ There was no 
direction on her boxes, and she 
made me pass my word not to ask 
the cabman where he had driven 
her to. It was a strange thing her 
going away at all!” she resumed, 
won to be communicative by obser- 
vation of Paul’s strong interest. ‘She 
never intended it when she went last 
night to the theatre, I am con- 
vinced ; but, perhaps, the persuasion 
of the gentleman, who came from 
London with the object of engaging 
her, may have something to do with 
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her sudden decision: not that I 
have any good reason for conclud- 
ing so.” 

Assured that he would be a 
gainer by showing candour, Paul 
declared himself Myra’s brother ; 
adding that she had caused her 
friends serious uneasiness by not 
writing; and by this means he 
learned gradually—for each was 
afraid of disclosing what the other 
might be ignorant of—everything 
the landlady could tell with respect 
to his sister’s doings since she had 
been in Liverpool. . 

During her recital his feelings 
were swayed most contrarily ; thus, 
on learning that Myra had received 
neither visits nor letters during the 
earlier portion of her stay, he was 
deeply thankful; but it saddened 
him inexpressibly to know. of the 
despair she had endured consequent 
on Gerald’s neglect. If he shud- 
dered as Mrs. Morris whispered her 
fears that it was her lodger’s design 
to escape her griefs by death, he 
burned with shame at the surmise 
that the ten pounds which had re- 
spited her from starvation was the 
gift of charity. Then, while filled 
with joy at her recovery from her 
tedious illness, it made him tum 
sick to think that the first use she 
made of health was to go to Ben- 
cam. He concluded that to Gerald 
she was indebted for support during 
her absence from Liverpool, as also 


’ the money she brought back ; and 


under this view her speedy engage- 
ment at the theatre was a thing to 
rejoice at rather than deplore. In 
her struggle for independence, he 
traced the high principle which it 
had been his pride to believe her 
chief endowment, and however 
perilous her situation, if Mrs. Mor- 
ris were to be trusted, her conduct 
had been throughout everything he 
could wish. There was, altogether, 
less in the account he had received 
to distress him than he expected : 


and the fact of the baby’s death 
(that with considerable difficulty he: 
extracted) he regarded as a blessing, 
since nothing could tend so greatly 
to dissolve the bond between his 
sister and her former lover. Now,. 
at last, there was hope of weaning 
her from a past reflecting only dis- 
grace ! 

Paul continued no longer with 
Mrs. Morris than to hear out what 
minute particulars she could supply 
as to Myra’s hurried departure, and 
reflecting on them as he moodily 
walked away, he decided that she 
was just as likely, in order to free 
herself at once from pursuit, and the 
cares ofthe stage career, to have re- 
tired to the suburbs, as entirely to 
have bidden adieu to Liverpool. 
He would, of course, look over the 
London papers for an announce- 
ment of Miss Villiers’ appearance 
at one of the theatres; but, without. 
seeing any such notice, it would be 
madness to follow in search of her 
there. Noone could help him to 
find her, so he must exercise pa- 
tience ; yet that was far from easy 
when every hour some new doubt 
or terror arose in his mind concern- 
ing her. 

Where—where was she? This 
was his constant self-query ; which 
it is time to answer. 

Myra, instead of being allowed to 
retreat to her room after quitting the 
stage, was pounced upon by Mr. 
Adams, who, determining to be be- 
forehand with the London managers, 
offered to increase her salary by ten 
pounds a-week if she would close 
with him. She felt unable to reply, 
so merely shook her head. 

“You think,” said he, with a 
calmness denoting inward riot, “ that 
a town reputation is so much prefer- 
able to a country one; but there, 
you must consider, you would have 
formidable rivals; here you have 
none.” 

“T want rest,” Myra faltered ; 
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“‘ sorry as I amto disappoint you, I 
‘must give up acting, at least for a 
time.” 

Mr. Adams seemed from his 
looks to imagine she had imbibed 
‘real madness in the portrayal of 
Leonore’s crazying. 

“Give up acting!” he cried. 
“You really cannot mean, after 
winning such a position, to sink into 
obscurity !” 

“IT long for it more now than 
popularity,” she answered. ‘Do 
not allow yourself to suppose I an- 
ticipate more liberal offers, or that I 
should be induced to accept them. 
Were I promised a hundred pounds 
a-night, I must decline !” 

“Tf that be the case,” returned 
‘the manager, with the least reserve 
-of distrust, ‘I can say no more than 
that Iam very grieved to lose you. 
It won't, however, he for long, let 
me hope. May I announce how 
‘soon you will reappear ?” 

“No; I will write when I can 
decide positively: at any rate, I 
pledge myself not to engage else- 
where.” 

Reassured as to there being no 
false play, Mr. Adams said, con- 
:siderately— 

“Tt will require calculation to de- 
‘duct the expenses from the night’s 
receipts which belong to you ; but I 
had better give you the week’s salary, 
and fifty pounds on account.” - 

“JT am obliged !” rejoined Myra, 
who knew that under every circum- 
stance money was no burden. : 

Accordingly, he took from his 
‘desk notes and gold to the amount 
of sixty-five pounds, and handed it 
to her. She thought, as she put it 
into her purse, how often, at home, 
she had wished for a new book, or 
piece of music, without being able 
to procure it ; now, at the manager’s 
rating of the night's proceeds, she 
would, together with her savings, be 
mistress of nearly three hundred 
pounds, besides a good theatrical 


wardrobe. But her success mocked 
her, as did her beauty; for in the 
former she found no delight, and the 
latter had failed to secure the only 
admiration she had ever prized. 
There were few sentences ex- 
changed before Myra bade Mr. 
Adams good-bye, to be assailed, on 
the other side of the door, by the 
London managers, who, each in 
turn, poured into her distraught ears 
the most flattering proposals. One 
even went so far as to offer her an 


~ equal share of the profits, but to this 


seduction she was as unimpressible 
as to the preceding, returning the 
same answer, that she wanted rest. 
With difficulty she rid herself of her 
persecutors, to whom it was a slight 
satisfaction to know that if indivi- 
dually they had gained nothing by 
their trouble, the object of their 
solicitude had not come to terms — 


’ with Mr. Adams. 


On entering the green-room Myra ~ 
was accosted by Matilda Morris. ‘I 
declare,” she exclaimed, with a 
mixed sportiveness and _ sincerity, 
“TI expect to be shrivelled in ap- 
proaching a light so brilliant. Tell 
me, now, if I am not a regular witch 
in predicting that you had only to 
see and conquer, as it says of the 
man in Roman history. Oh! but 
you surpassed yourself to-night; Mrs. 
Siddons couldn’t come up to you.” 

Myra smiled as if she was still 
acting a part; and was she not? do 
not all of us in some periods of our ~ 
lives? What abysses of thought lie 
concealed in the hearts nearest and 
dearest: careless words are often 
but the veil cast over a sinful secret, 
and the tranquillity of apparent con- 
tentment may hide the ravages of a 


‘sorrow beyond cure. 


“T can’t talk to you, dear Matil- 
da,” said Myra; “I don’t feel quite 
well—doubtless it is fatigue. Good 
night ! I am going home,” and with- 
out further hindrance she reached 
the cab in waiting for her. She 
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would have left the maid behind, 
but that she rushed out to her as the 
horse was starting. 

“There is a gentleman, ma’am, 
wanted particularly—most particu- 
larly, to see you, and he is coming 
again directly,” cried she in a great 
flurry. 

“T will see no one; I told you 
so,” observed Myra, in a more 
peremptory tone than was her cus- 
tom to use. 

The girl, silenced for a moment, 
took her place in the cab, saying 
under cover of the rattling wheels : 
“He seemed very anxious, and will 
be vexed I am sure.” 

It might be either Gerald or Fred ; 
so Myra asked, in as indifferent a 
manner as she could assume, what 
he was like. 

“She could not describe exactly ; 
he was tall; his hair was dark and 


he looked every bit like a lord,” con- 


cluded the girl, to whose fancy a 
title signified beauty, talent, and 
grace. Oh,I forgot!” she added, 
“he said he was a relation.” 

It wasn’t Fred, then, for a cer- 
tainty; mor could she fancy her 
brother would inquire for her; it 
must therefore be Gerald. 

“ And he gave mea note for you,” 
pursued the maid ; “ but——” 

“‘ Where is it?” Myra burst out, 
stretching forth her hand with shak- 
ing eagerness, for which her heart 
smote her, on receiving a full expla- 
nation. Did there dwell, beneath 
her, newly-conceived hate of Gerald, 
a remnant of love? No, she would 
profit by the lesson he had given 
her, and make to-night’s performance 
the rehearsal of a real revenge. Were 
not her wrongs ten times greater 
than he had represented Leonore’s ? 
He had promised eternal affection, 
yet treated her with inhuman cold- 
ness; through him her babe had 
died ; and now, to culniinate his sin 
against her, he carried his perjured 
vows to another shrine! She would 


have forgiven him anything except 
this, and would rather he treated. 
her with contumely, or avowed de- 
testation, than know that his love 
was given elsewhere. She pictured 
him as Esther’s constant companion, 
talking with her over the time when 
she should obtain that position which 
by every right was her own, and was. 
driven half insane by it. 

As Paul had concluded, Myra 
went direct to Mrs. Morris’s, and 
hearing his knock directly she got. 
in, instructed her and the servant 
what to say. Had she surmised the- 
change in her brother’s feelings she- 
would have concluded him to be her 
visitor, but believing him still unre- 
lenting, she was driven to the idea 
that it was Gerald who pursued her ; 
and dreading to speak of him, lest 
she should betray too keen an inter- 
est, she at once silenced Mrs. Mor- 
ris’s remarks by enlisting her services: 
in packing. At this unexpected. 
request the landlady was thrown 
into such confusion that she forgot 
everything besides, for while she- 
regretted Myra’s loss, she was also 
mindful of the disarrangement it 
would produce in her pecuniary 
affairs; so was vastly cheered on 
being informed that her lodger did 
not intend giving up the rooms, and 
wished her flowers to be attended to» 
as usual. 

“Then she intended coming 
back,” cried the landlady, in joyful 
accents, to which Myra said, she- 
might sometime, and nothing more 
could be drawn from her. It was. 
very little sleep any one had in the: 
house that night, and by six o’clock: 
all were astir again, for it was Myra’s: 
design to leave before seven. 

“That is to catch the London 
train,” sagely thought Mrs. Morris ;. 
but she was too honourable to make. 
sure by asking the cabman, after her- 
promise not to do so, and she had 
no means of guessing that Myra was 
really going to Bencarn. Yet it was. 
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to her birth-place Myra’s restless 
spirit carried her. In crossing the 
ferry from Bangor, she inquired of 
the boatman, in a careless way, if 
Mr. Cleveland continued to live at 
Springfield. 

“Do you mean the old man? he 
died getting on for twelve months 
since ; but his nephew from America 
is come in for all the money, and 
going to be married to the young 
lady next month.” 

“What young lady?” 
Myra, quite needlessly. 

“Why Miss Cleveland, ma’am, 
and grand doings there will be, 
though it wont last long. Mr. 
Cleveland is putting up for our 
member, and of course Bencarn 
won’t see much of him if he’s re- 
turned.” 

There was something of regret in 
the man’s look, which made Myra 
say, as her lip imperceptibly curled : 
“Is he popular ?” 

“I don’t know what it is to be 
pop’lar, ifhe isn’t. When he makes 
speeches to the voters there is such 
cheering as never was, and he is 
just as free with his money as he is 
in his opinions. Whatever there is 
to be done, he is sure to give hand- 
some towards it ; and them as are in 
want, and think their tale hardly 
sorrowful enough to carry to him, go 
crying to Miss Cleveland, when they 
are bound to get what they ask for. 
It wasn’t much good that was done 
in old Mr. Cleveland’s time, nor 
much good-will his family had 
paid ’em ; but now there is not a 
man or woman, nor a child either 
for that matter, but what would do 
anything for the young master or 
miss.” 

The boat reached the shore as 
the ferryman was prepared to launch 
into details of what Gerald’s bene- 
ficence had accomplished for the 
town; and Myra, slipping a shilling 
into his hand, was going away with- 
out her luggage. Little cares are 


faltered 


oftentimes more troublesome than 
great ones, which, taxing our whole 
energy, are quicker disposed of ; and 
when, by the man calling after her, 
Myra was reminded how she was 
encumbered, she was perfectly at a 
loss what to do. There was no cab 
to be had in antiquated Bencarn, 
except by going half a mile for it, 
and no one about beside a little boy 
playing with the pebbles on the . 
shore. 

“T tell you what,” exclaimed the 
ferryman ; “I will get your boxes 
out, and the boy will mind them 
while you go to the ‘ Bradburn Arms’ 
for a car.” 

Too glad to assent, she com- 
menced her walk to the hotel, de- 
bating, on the road, whether it would 
be better to put up there or seek a 
temporary home with the farmer, 
Locks. She was deterred from 
making her abode beneath Mrs. 
Masters’ hospitable cottage, through 
her inability to answer satisfactorily 
what demands she might advance, 
more with respect to her intentions 
for the future than her doings in the 
past. She was still busy, considering 
what plan to adopt, when her reflec- 
tions were disturbed by hearing a 
voice close to her repeat her name 
with a singular intonation of surprise, 
sternness, and pity ; and looking up 
she beheld her former suitor, Mr. 
Milman, and the disguised enemy 
of Gerald Cleveland. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
WITH THE COURTNEYS. 


As Mr. Courtney with his son and 
ward drove home on the eventful 
night of Myra’s benefit, each was 
occupied with thoughts associated 
with her, yet different from the 
other’s. Mr. Courtney, loving his 
son with all his heart, and becoming 
doubtful if Bell would ever accept 
him for her husband, was cogitating 
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how he might so compromise mat- 
ters as to insure Fred’s happiness, 
and not lower the family importance. 
The young man himself was led 
back to the painful last interview 
she had had with Myra ; while Bella, 
engrossed by what she knew of 
Paul’s sister, was unconscious that 
any strong interest was awakened 
in the minds of her companions. 
Because all felt so much there was 
little spoken on the subject of the 
wonderful actress ; and on reaching 
home, Mr. Courtney, contrary to his 
social custom, betook himself to his 
sanctum to smoke and ruminate in 
quietude. 

Bell, having wished him good 
night, would also have retired, only 
Fred interposed, saying he wanted 
to speak to her. She went back, 
therefore, to the hearth, but did 
not resume her seat, and he pro- 
ceeded. 

“Dare I make a confidant of 
you? From the position Myra holds 
we may be assured she is in no 
want of money, but she must be of 
kindness and good advice. Dear 
Bella, is your heart what it used to 
be ; will youseek her to offer again 
the friendship you found her so 
worthy of while here ?” 

His rapid utterance proclaimed 
his agitation, and bewildered his 
hearer by new and _ undefinable 
conjectures. 

“T don’t know what you wish me 
to do,” said Isa. “She would per- 
haps not meet my adyancescordially, 
though if I could prove my wish for 
her welfare, without offending your 
father, I should be very glad.” 

Fred determined to disregard the 
slight coldness of her tones, and 
his face shone brightly as he re- 
turned: “ You are the best girl in 
the world, and I love you best— 
except one.” 

“ And who is that?” cried Bell, 
with a start, and turning fully round. 


“Myra.” 


‘ 


“You are astonished — indig- 
nant; but suffer me to explain my- 
self, dear Isa;” and then he re- 
lated what had taken place between 
him and his father, to which she lis- 
tened with a grandly indifferent air, 
for she naturally felt insulted by his 
offering her marriage at the same 
time he loved another. ‘“ Heaven 
is my judge,” continued he solemnly, 
“that had you accepted me I would 
from that hour have given up every 
thought of Myra, and devoted my- 
self entirely to you ; never should you 
have had cause to suspect my faith.” 

“Your attempt at justification 
only makes the affair worse. It was 
ungenerous for you merely to pro- 
fess regard.” 

** Bell, be reasonable. 
aware then that you—” 

“What!” cried she abruptly; 
“but no, I decline to hear anything 
farther. I have, indeed, heard al- 
ready too much, and beg to wish you 
once more good night.” 

Fred saw she was seriously hurt, 
yet could not deem he was so greatly 
in the wrong, considering that his 
father had declared she believed 
herself as good as engaged to him, 
and in his haste he blurted out, “I 
should never voluntarily have re- 
linquished my love for Myra, nor 
subjected myself to a refusal, but 
that I understood from my father 
you desired” 

“To become Mrs. Courtney? ’pon 
my word, I am extremely obliged 
to him,” returned she, ironically. 
“‘ He might, though, have been at the 
trouble to ascertain for certain what 
my feelings were, instead of guessing 
at them.” 

“Tt would have been right, but 
that is past: you don’t care for me, 
so it can be nothing to you whom I 
love.” 

The melancholy of his manner 
disarmed the impulsive girl’s wrath, 
and sherejoined comfortingly, ‘You 
are wrong, Fred; I do care for you, 
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-and it concerns me deeply that you 
should be miserable. I am an ill- 
tempered creature, and don’t de- 
‘serve to be forgiven ; still you won’t 
refuse me pardon, will you ?” and she 
extended her hand. 

“ Pardon ! what folly is this, my 
sister ? you have shown me no'more 
displeasure than I merit. Having 
lived with you constantly, and be- 
«come well acquainted with the noble 
qualities disguised by that quick 
temper, I feel I ought to be 
ashamed of myself for not prizing 
you beyond everybody.” 

“T have no right to blame you,” 
said she, with a blush, as she re- 
membered Paul. ‘What have you 
‘to say further about Myra? After 
leaving me, you went to her, I sup- 
‘pose P” 

He answered mournfully in the 
affirmative, going on to describe 
what passed at the interview. His 
auditor’s eyes dwelt scrutinisingly on 
him the while, butshe refrained from 
uttering a syllable till he finished. 
“Did Myra tell you she was mar- 
ried ?” was her first remark. 

“T think I said to her, ‘ You are 
married then,’ and though she could 
scarcely speak, I saw that she meant 

es.” 
. There were many motives at work 
in Bell’s soul during that busy 
second, each of which had part in 
herreply. ‘ You either mistook her, 
or she has purposely misled you ; 
She is not a wife.” 

“And the child!” gasped Fred 
wildly, staggering as from a pistol- 
shot ; “is that hers ?” 

Bella, remembering too late that 
she had broken Paul’s confidence, 
was struck dumb; but he under- 
stood her silence only too well. 

“This is a thousand times worse 
than I ever dreamt,” he moaned, and 
moved away that his agony might 
pass unwitnessed, while Bell, who 
had previously been standing near 
the door, threw herself into a seat, 


almost crying for mortification at her 
error. 


“You were acquainted with all 


this when she was here ?” said Fred, — 


interrogatively, after a tolerably long 
pause, and keeping to his post at 
the back of the chair. 

“Yes ; she told me, lest I should 
think better of her than she de- 
served.” 

The sentence, intended to soothe, 
was as another blowlevelled at Fred’s 
sore heart; he had delighted in the 
supposition that no praise could be 
too high for her. “ Bella,” exclaimed 
he hoarsely ; “ may I treat you as a 
real sister ; will you give me an an- 
swer to a plain question ?” 

She moved her head uneasily in 
the direction where he stood, return- 
ing briefly, “ If I can.” 

“Then by what cruel pretence 
was she beguiled from her home? 
She would not, she could not, with 
her eyes open rush into destruction. 
Bell, if you know the villain to whom 
she owes her misery tell me his name 
—tell me, that I may strangle him.” 

His hands clutched convulsively, 
as if at the throat of his rival, and 
his features, influenced by hate, were 
positively terrible. Bell could not 
see his face, but she discerned in his 
accents the fierce passion which it 
was her wish to quell. 


~ “¥red—dear Fred,” she pleaded ; 


“ be calm.” 
“Tell me his name !” shouted he 


“Tt is a secret I dare not di- 
vulge.” 

“Did you learn it from her?” 

“No!” replied Bell with singular 
submissiveness, for she would not 
generally bear catechising. “No 
one told me; I made that discovery 
myself, not that this gives me the 
right to confess it to you.” 

“Made the discovery youtself— 
how and where? Ah! my mind be- 
gins to grope its way to the truth.” 


violently ; “I perceive you know 
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And so it did ; without effort or in- 
tent he recalled the name Myra had 
breathed so lovingly and gladly, on 

. the occasion of his visit ; then there 
flashed back on him Paul Neville’s 
exclamation, when the author of the 
successful play responded to the call 
of the audience. With this half- 
formed identification came the asso- 
ciate idea—wherefore had Paul been 
so agitated in pronouncing the words 
Gerald Cleveland ; what had he to 
do with him or with Myra? Fred’s 
brain was in a whirl; he remem- 
bered many things which might have 
helped him to a just conclusion had 
he possessed a clue, but wanting that 
they only bewildered him, Paul’s 
handsome face, his dark grey eyes, 
like Myra’s, full of soul, though 
fraught with less of passion, rose be- 
fore him, taunting him with the ap- 
pearance of mystery. Suddenly— 
and to seek to explain it is vain— 
there fell upon his darkened spirit, 
like a flash of lightning, a solution 
to the puzzle. He clapped his 
hands to his head wildly, crying 
with mad exultation: ‘“ Discovery 
has dawned on me too; we have 
both seen him to-night, it is Gerald 
Cleveland !” 

Isa was powerless to speak, and 
starting up she gazed at him in blank 
wonderment. 

* You see, it is of no use to at- 
tempt concealment with me ; I will 
find it all out for myself, if you will 

not disclose it freely. Who is he ?” 
 “ Her cousin.” 

“Then he is Paul’s cousin too. 
Bell, if you don’t want me to go 
mad, aid me to sift out her history, 
and pave the road for her betrayer’s 
punishment. Had she, before com- 
ing to Liverpool, been living with 
her mother ?” 

“Yes, at Bencarn,” said Bell, 
speaking as under the influence ot 
mesmerism. ‘I will do what you 
ask—listen ;” and in as few words 
as possible she satisfied his demands. 


conclusion ; “did not wish him to 
marry her, and would you seek to 
compel him ?” 

“J!” ejaculated the young man 
distractedly ; “‘no, I would almost 
rather stain myself with his murder. 
“This is why——” and here his ex- 
citement turned to sick despair. 
“This is why she was weary of her 
life ; I can understand her feelings 
when she prayed to be let die. 
He, who should have stood between 
her and the world’s frown, to leave 
her to brave it alone; the coward 1 
—the traitor !” 

He ground the syllables hhebeeon 
his teeth, and again vengeance 
blazed in his eyes. It was the 
intensity of his detestation for the 
desertion that prevented him enter- 
taining anything save sympathy for 
the deserted. He could sufficiently 
comprehend woman’s heart to be 
aware how apt they are to mistake 
high-sounding sentiments as warranty 
of noble resolves ; how easily they 
are caught by an exhibition of talent, 
fancying, despite frequent examples. 
to the contrary, that lofty aspira- 
tions and virtuous principles are 
inseparable. 

“Yes, ‘she will go on in her folly, 
let his conduct be ever so base,” 
thought Fred bitterly ; “she could 
never have loved me so, had she not 
met him; he seems to be one of 
those born to excite regard and ab- 
horrence in their strongest sense. 
Oh, Myra! that I could learn to 
hate you, but I cannot! I can- 
not !” 

After all the struggling with him- 
self, his disappointments and tender- 
ness gushed forth and—do you mock 
at him?—he covered his face and 
wept. It is pitiable to hear a child 
cry, distressing to witness a woman’s 
tears; but it is agonising to behold 
such evidence of pain in a man. 
Bella, completely awed, was mute for 
a moment, when sympathy brought 
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a gurgling sob to her lips, and cros- 
sing over to him, she caught his 
arm imploringly. 

“Ton’t, Fred: I can’t bear it! 
Consider she is no more lost to you 


_ than you believed before.” 


“Tt isn’t that,” he answered, 
battling with emotion. “ If she were 
married and happy I would compel 
myself to be content ; but she’s in 
misery. Everything I failed to take 
notice of before is presented to me 
afresh ; think, Bella, what she must 
have suffered while playing before 
him a part she might make her own. 
Her feminine instinct would teach 
her what my dull imagination could 
not gather till this moment, that he 
has bestowed his worthless love on 
his other cousin. You, a woman, 
should be able to divine what she 
feels, and pity her.” 

“ { do, from my soul; she is more 
deserving of pity than blame, I am 
convinced.” 

She was unlucky in the selection 
of her condolements ; he winced at 
the notion of blame attaching itself 
to her when his love would not per- 
mit him to judge. 

“ Bella,” said he, removing her 
hold gently from his arm and walk- 
ing a step or two backward and for- 
wards in his restlessness; “ prove that 
you really care for me and are sorry 
for her, by promising to go to the 
theatre and inquire where she lives. 
It might, however, be awkward for 
you, so I will ask ; and when we get 
to her home you can go in alone. 
She mustn’t imagine I know more 
about her than she would desire,” 
he added, with a delicacy that was 
scarcely to be expected from his care- 
less nature. “It will comfort her, 
if anything can, to find she has a 
friend still.” 

“Yes, I will go,” returned Bella 
softly, “but I cannot without your 
father’s consent; do not fear—he 
will give it, though perhaps unwil- 
lingly. 


“You have no intention of ask- 
ing him now for it, surely?” said 
Fred, as she was about leaving the 
room. 

‘No! it is because he may look in 
here before going to bed that I dread 
to stay longer.” 

‘Good night, then, my dear Bell,” 
sighed her companion, and with an 
injunction to him not to sit up, she 
vanished. 

Excitement served both next 
morning in lieu of rest, of which 
indeed they had had vefy little. 
Bella, to settle one subject of uneasi- 
ness, commenced before breakfast 
sounding her guardian as to his 
views respecting Myra, and happily 
found him so much impressed by her 
capabilities and beauty that he put 
fewer obstacles in the path of his 
besieger than she counted upon. 
After a great deal of beating round 
the bush, and a pretty sharp skirmish 
with tongues — unvenomed — the 
stronger party gave in to his wily 
antagonist, which signifies that Bella 
received permission to pay a visit to 
Constance Villiers. 

‘But mind,” said Mr. Courtney 
authoritatively, “you are not to 
enter any part of the theatre ; Myra 
must come out to you if you find her 
there ; and if she is at home, you 
will have more time to talk. You 
may, if you like, mention me and 
Fred, as desiring to be remembered 
to her; for he, understand, will wait 
for you, and I rely on you that, if 
you observe anything in her different 
from what she used to be, or in the 
slightest degree reprehensible, you 
will avoid promising to call again. 
My consent applies to this morning 
only, so don’t suppose I give you 
freedom to make her your friend.” 

Glad to come off upon any terms, 
Bell, by a preconcerted signal, com- 
municated her success to Fred on 
his appearance, and directly break- 
fast was over ordered the car- 
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Except when Bella uttered a hope 
that they might see Myra, neither 
broke the silence during their short 
drive, at the end of which Fred, in a 
dreadful tremble, jumped from his 
seat to make his inquiries at the 
stage-door. Two or three times Bell 
had petulantly exclaimed to herself, 
‘Will be never come back ?”’ before 
she saw him through the window, 
leading one of the Shakspeare 
actresses to her. She was neither very 
young nor well-looking, but there 
was honesty and good-humour beam- 
ing in her face, now overcast with 
sorrow. 

“ This is a friend of Miss Villiers, 

Isa,” said Fred, when they came up, 
and too hurried to remember the 
proprieties; ‘‘she has kindly pro- 

_mised to tell you all she can about 
Myra.” 

“T am exceedingly obliged to 
her,” said Bell with a genial smile. 
“Will you,”—to the actress—“ take 
a seat ? we can converse so much 
better then.” 

Miss Morris unhesitatingly com- 
plied ; and Fred, saying, “ I shall be 
here watching for you in_half-an- 
hour,” walked off. 

“You want to find out where Miss 
Villiers is gone to, I suppose ?” com- 
menced Matilda, directly they were 
on the move. 

“Has she left Liverpool ?” cried 
Bell,amazed ; which question elicited 
a full account of what Paul, at that 
very time, was gleaning from Mrs. 
Morris. Bell perceived that Matilda 
was acquainted with much of Myra’s 
story ; so, amidst much stammering, 
asked afer the baby, sighing for the 
forlotn mother’s sake, yet feeling it 
a mercy for both her and the child. 
Matilda frankly responded to her 
request to lay before her even her 
surmises as to the cause and purpose 
of Myra’s sudden departure, and she 
had only finished as they reached 
the Shakspeare, their drive having 
extended slightly over the half-hour. 


Fred strode up to the carriave 
immediately it stopped ; he had been 
on the look-out for it nearly ten 
minutes, and was burning with 
anxiety for news, having gained only 
the fact that Myra had declined to 
renew her engagement. Bella, whose 
wits were less confused than his, 
politely begged Miss Morris to let 
them take her home ; but as she said 
the rehearsal was not over, she was 
allowed, with a more than courteous 
good-bye from Miss Stewart, to 
return to her neglected duty. * 

“Where can we find her?” im- 
patiently broke out Fred the instant 
the actress was gone. 

She didn’t attempt to soften the 
blow, replying sadly, ‘‘ She has left 
Liverpool, and no one knows where 
for.” 

“But she will come back; she 
must.” 

“No; her friend thinks that im- 
probable ; it is better, therefore, you 
forget her altogether.” 

He didn’t trust himselt to speak, 
and anticipating the question he 
would have put, Isa said— 

“It does not appear that she had 
any thought of going to Bencarn ; 
she is more likely in London.” 

“Did she go quite alone ?” 

“ Quite !” and she sunk her voice 
to a whisper. ‘ The baby is dead.” 
“‘ Heaven be praised for t hat!’ 

To his hearer this ejaculation 
sounded unfeeling, but allowing it 
to be so it was natural. With Pau, 
he trusted the snapping of this cord 
was all that was needed to sever 
Myra from her false lover, and there 
was almost joy in his heart as he 
thought that if she did not consider 
herself widowed by his desertion, she 
must now. Then quick upon this 
rushed the self-query, “‘ What is it to 
me that she be free? What-differ- 
ence can it bring about that I love 
her still? I could not, I must not, 
dream of marrying her. No, poor 
Myra; you have shut yourself out for 
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ever from the joys of home. Who 
will make it their care to restore, by 
the dew of kindness, the despoiled 
flower to aught of its former fresh- 
ness?” Fred seemed, as in a vision, to 
behold her wandering helpless and 
solitary over a path beset with 
stumbling-blocks and briars, a fierce 
blaze falling upon her unsheltered 
head, the fierce blaze of self-righteous 
scorn. Would the hapless sojourner 
reach the end of that rough journey, 
or, dispirited by endless struggles, 
give up the unequal warfare ? 

“Tsa!” he cried, with a vehemence 
designed as much to stifle the argu- 
ments of prudence as hers; “Isa, 
I must and will find her. I cannot 
bear to think of ner being wholly 
friendless. I will tell her I know the 
truth, and ask her again to marry 

“And she will answer you again, 
no,” returned Bella, an angry spot 
rising on each cheek. “She will be 
a wicked woman to accept you ; for 
she must be aware, if you are not, 
that it is pity more than love that 
sways you. Don’t think of it,” she 
added earnestly ; “ you could neither 
be happy ; though you might never 
so much as mentally revert to the 
past—which would be all but im- 
possible—she would believe you did, 
and that would poison her peace. 
You will call me cruel, perhaps, yet 
I do not mean cruelty, when I de- 
clare that, as she forsook her friends 
of her own freewill, she should suf- 
fer. The law of nature is in every- 
thing immutable, and sin brings sor- 
Tow, as surely as thunder succeeds 
lightning.” 

“Yes !” said Fred, restraining all 
tokens of anger; “ the thief is im- 
prisoned, but only for a time.” 

_ “True, the effect, however, of 
his disgrace continues through life ? 
No one can foresee where the con- 
sequences of a fault shall cease, for 
themselves the stain is generally 
permanent. I beseech you listen to 


reason ; how would your father meet 
such a proposition, and in honour 
you could not conceal from him any 
portion of her antecedents ?” 

If nothing else was capable of re- 
calling Fred to worldly wisdom the 
mention of his father had that power, 
and as they were close upon home 
he tried to draw a veil over his feel- 
ings, that he might be in readiness to 
confront interrogation. 

It was a source of felicitation to 
Mr. Courtney to hear of the too-fas- 
cinating actress’s departure, and 
devoutly he hoped she had come 
to a settlement with some London 
manager, whose boards she might 
tread with such advantage to herself 
that she would never more meditate 
a siege of Liverpool. Fredand Bel 
managed very successfully to satisfy 
his curiosity without increasing it, 
and kept their confidence strictly to 
themselves. It would not do for 
Paul to guess that Myra’s pitiable - 
story was revealed to Fred, so he, 
poor fellow, though longing con- 
tinually to say to his friend, “I suffer 
with you over your sister’s loss, let 
us consult together in order to find 
her,” was compelled to silence and 
inactivity—such moral rust as eats 
into the heart more deeply than acid 
eats into steel. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
GERALD’S PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 


EsTHER CLEVELAND was destined 
to find, as every lover sometime or 
other must, that her idol was not 
unalloyed gold, and with he: the dis- 
covery came too suddenly to pa- 
tiently supported. It was in nowise 
surprising that Gerald should speak 
little in their drive from the theatre, 
as she imagined he might easily be 
engaged in reviewing the play and 
considering whether it needed al- 
tering. She indignantly rejected the 
supposition that bis mind was occu- 
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pied with the alarmingly beautiful 
Leonore, whose passionate accents 
yet thrilled her composed frame and 
turned her giddy with admiration 
and wonder. Surely when they 
reached the hotel he would find his 
speech, and impart what was his im- 
pression of the performance ; but 
no, either he was unable to cope 
with his moodiness or heedless how 
she might take it, for after reminding 
her they were to leave for home next 
morning he absently bade her good 
night. 

Had Esther been a woman of 
“ spirit” she would have shown in- 
dignation of his conduct; had she 
been more sensitive she might have 
produced a disagreeable scene by 
commencing to cry: but being 
merely a sensible girl, she said men- 
tally, “‘ he is tired or unwell, and will, 
doubtless, be right to-morrow,” so 
quietly went to bed and to sleep. 

Gerald was certainly more him- 
self in the morning, though vastly 
changed from what he had been the 
morning of yesterday—graver and 
colder. Esther, hoping to rouse 
him, gaily declared, as she lingered 
over breakfast, that she recanted all 
her former notions as to what his 
heroine should be. 

“You remember, I believed it 
necessary she should be very tall, 
have ebon hair surmounted by a 
diadem, wear imperial purple, and 
drag out her words with stately dis- 
tinctness. Miss Villiers has carried 
out your intentions with the utmost 
exactness; with all her fire and 
energy, there was no stage rant, 
nothing forced or out of place. She 
ought to be a woman of strong feel- 
ing ; I wonder if she is.” 

There was to Gerald something 
highly discordant in this speculation 
on Esther’s part, and even the men- 
tion of Myra’s name by her jarred 


“upon him ; yet since his eyes last 


résted on his old lovehe had thought 
of little else. He marvelled at the 


influence she exercised over her au- 
dience, at the stir she had awakened 
in the placid Esther ; but marvelled 
most of all how he, who had been 
master of that peerless creature’s 
heart, could slight the gift. Often 
and often he had compared the cou- 
sins, so altogether dissimilar in per- 
son and character, and once more he 
found himself doing it, the advan- 
tage, this time, resting with Myra. 
If she had been the heiress, severed 
from him by a hundred obstacles, 
he would have forced them to give 
way to him ; but he had had no ob- 
struction to his conquest, and there- 
fore had worn it without pride. 

Did he no longer love Esther, his 
betrothed, that he dwelt so _per- 
sistently on Myra’s image? Yes, thus 
far, that he was as determined as ever 
to marry her, and would have fought 
till death with any one who should 
attempt to wrest from him his hard- 
won prize. Esther would make a 
faithful and gentle fireside com- 
panion, whereas Myra, so Gerald 
persuaded himself, was unfitted for 
cradle duty, and was in her proper 
sphere only amidst pomp, noise, and 
glitter, a woman to madly worship, 
not to take the journey of life with. 
In wondering about Myra, he neces- 
sarily recollected the child, which 
he had no reason to think dead, and 
decided upon taking a violent fancy 
to it as part means of winning back 
the mother’s confidence. 

The impulse to seek an interview 
with Myra had grown so strong, dur- 
ing the long, wakeful hours of the 
night, that he could not resist it, and 
much to Esther’s surprise, he said, 
briefly, on leaving the breakfast- 
table, he had some business to at- 
tend to, and was starting off without 
more ado. 

“Do you, then, propose staying 
here till evening ?” asked she, to re- 
call him, for she was possessed of 
slight suspicion as to the nature of the 
business so quickly come into being. 


| | 
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“T hardly know,” was his careless 
answer ; but aroused to the responsi- 
bility of his charge by Esther’s fixed 
look, he resumed more considerate- 
ly: “Should you like to stay? I 
shan’t be away long, and you may 
perhaps wish to see a little of the 


town before we go.” a 


It made no difference that sh 
had been to Liverpool frequently 
before ; she, of course, declared it 
would be a pleasure to her to walk 
about with Aim. A few days back 
she would have received a grateful 
acknowledgment of the emphasised 
pronoun, but her charms being now 
eclipsed by Myra’s, Gerald would 
rather Esther be a trifle less tender, 
and contented himself with a smile, 
none too affectionate, if it could have 
been analysed. 

Reasonable as it was for the author 
of “Leonore” to desire to express 
his obligations to Constance Villiers 
for her grand impersonation of his 
heroine, his inquiries after her, fol- 
lowing so close upon the calls of 
Paul and Fred, did the absent girl’s 
character no good. 

The actors—whose too manifest 
appreciation Myra had been forced 
to curb by strong measures—sneer- 


- ingly wondered if this new admirer 


wouid be rich, clever, and attractive 
enough to obtain favour in her sight, 
while the actresses, equally envious 
of Myra’s beauty and _ success, 
shrugged their shoulders and turned 
up their eyes in unspeakable horror, 
as they repeated one to another that 
no fewer than six gentlemen had 
been to the theatre about Miss Vil- 
liers that morning. “If Miss Mor- 
ris chose to give her countenance to 
such goings-on, their consciences 
really would not allow them to do 

It was the general wish of the 
Shakspeare staff that Myra would 
never appear amongst them again ; 
and as if a report to that effect would 
farther their hopes, they took advan- 


tage of the manager’s absence to in- 
timate to Gerald that she was most 
likely settled in London. 

Though the instinct to seek Myra 
had been as urgent with Gerald on 
this morning as the instinct to avoid 
her the night preceding, he was 
hardly sorry the meeting was post- 
poned. See her he was resolved on, 
and could better contrive it in Lon- 
don than here. He should be mar- 
ried by the time he went there, which 
would prevent her entertaining the 
false expectation that he meant to 
offer her his hand. 

He laid the programme of his life 
for the next few months thus. 

The election—that was for cer- 
tain to be in his favour—would take 
place in a fortnight ; and next—but 
here Esther’s absurd scruples came 
in the way—he would wish to have 
the wedding come off, so that he 
might calculate upon being in Lon- 
don within six weeks ; for the honey- 
moon, he settled, should be of the 
shortest. In a conference with 
Myra he would have to prepare for 
a storm of indignation and reproach, 
then would come tears and——his op- 
portunity. In spite of his own fickle- 
ness, he had faith in her constancy, 
believing that words of love from 
him would have the same convincing 
influence as heretofore. For defence 
against her recriminations he had 
but to urge that he had mistaken his 
feelings with respect to Esther, or 
been compelled to assume a regard 
for her, and she would credit him in 
the end. 

The first step was to persuade 
Esther to a speedy marriage ; but 
this was more difficult than his con- 
ceit had owned ; having resolved to 
devote a year to mourning over her 
father, she was as little to be per- 
suaded from her point. as Gerald 
from any that he had fixed upon. 
He had discovered before that ap- 
parent indifference did more towards 


drawing her out than kind atten-_ 
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tions, and, agreeable to his new plan, 
administered a dose of neglect as a 
corrective to his late assiduousness, 
which might have made her too cer- 
tain of his love. 

While in Liverpool, and also suc- 
ceeding their return to Springfield, 
he maintained an impenetrable air 
of reserve ; (no difficult task as he 
had so much to think about) ; the 
precise object of it was, however, 
lost to Esther, who persisted in sup- 
posing him out of health ; it was im- 
possible he could be unhappy or 
displeased—what had happened to 
make him either? And then the 
foolish girl would begin reviewing 
every word she had addressed to him 
lately, to find out if there were con- 
tained in them anything to wound. 
It must be concerning the marriage, 
she decided at last ; he was jealous 
of the place she gave her father’s 
memory, and this reflection grieved 
her ; yet her purpose was not weak- 
ened thereby. Gerald expected, 
after the third or fourth day, that 
she would bring to him a pitiful face, 
and implore to be told in what she 
was so unhappy as to offend him ; 
but he miscalculated for once, and 
growing conscious of his mistake, 
changed his tactics, and came to an 
open explanation. 

The election would soon be over, 
and, whichever way it resulted, there 
would be no inducement for him to 
remain at Bencarn. If Esther was 
indifferent for a change of life for 
herself, she might imagine it would 
be agreeable to him. This line of 
argument had some slight effect ; 
she acknowledged it was perfectly 
natural he should be weary of the 
dull little town, and eager to com- 
mence a new career; still, though 
he might condemn her as obstinate 
and even selfish, she had an insu- 
perable objection, almost a dread, to 
put off her black before the twelve 
months. Had he been her real father 
she may have been less scrupulous. 


“You may say,” she observed to: 
Gerald, in a tone of remonstrance,, 
“that no one beyond ourselves is. 
acquainted with that secret; but my 
conscience would rebuke me more: 
for showing disrespect to him, who 
so generously acted the part of a. 
parent, than if he had been truly 
such. Spare me, therefore, farther 
discussion or entreaty, for I cannot 
consent.” And so uncompromising” 
was her manner that Gerald, much. 
as he internally anathematised her 
stubbornness, was fain to submit. 
with outward grace, lest she should. 
declare against the marriage being 
solemnised at all. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A CLOUD IN GERALD’S HORIZON. 


Myra’s first impulse on encounter- 
the gaze of Mr. Milman was that. 


of flight ; but had not common sense- 


pointed to this as a ridiculous pro- 
ceeding, it would have been ren- 
dered impracticable, for he laid his. 
hand upon her arm, authoritatively 
to detain her. 

“This is'a strange meeting, after: 
so long an absence !” he said calmly, 
“Were you thinking of going 
home ?” 


Myra’s perturbed features assumed. 


an expression of combined surprise 


and haughtiness, and drawing away,, 
she answered curtly: “ My destina-- 


tion cannot concern you.” 


His look, earnestly bent upon her,, 


became sad, she fancied; instead 


therefore of adding, as she had been. 


disposed to do, that his interruption 
was a liberty, she said: “I do not 


wish we should be enemies ; and as. 
we cannot be friends, it would be: 


well for us to part at once.” 


She took a step forward as she. 
concluded, when again his hand was. 
placed upon her arm, this time with. 


something of violence. 
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“IT want to speak to you,” he 
exclaimed, his utterance, for him, 
singularly rapid; “I have long 
wanted to do so, and you must stay. 
You are needlessly alarmed; it is 
far from my design to impose on you 
an unwelcome suit. Iam not young 
enough, or perhaps it isn’t in my 
nature to be vehemently in love, 
though as much as I could I loved 
you. Pooh! I have done with that 
now,” he resumed, with the faintest 
of sighs; “yet I would befriend 
you.” 

“ How can you?” asked Myra, 
half dismayed still. 

“You shall yourself tell, me,” was 
his reply ; “ first we must revert to 
the past.” 

“No, no!” she cried, her eyes 
flashing wildly ; “let it die in your 
memory.” 

Mr. Milman, seldom moved at 
anything, nevertheless appeared 
pained by her irrepressible emotion, 
and compassion mellowed his ac- 
cents as he returned: “I would 
not re-open your wounds except 
with the hope of bringing about an 
ultimate cure—listen to me. We 
cannot, however, talk here,” he said 
abruptly, as he marked that Myra 
seemed bent upon making an escape ; 
“it is only a few steps to the office 
—will you go with me there ?” 

The unlikelihood of persuading 
her to anything against her will had 
not to be impressed upon the law- 
yer; so to ensure her compliance 
he added, that if she refused him a 
hearing the consequences might be 
fatal. 

“To whom?” demanded Myra, 
supposing this to be no more than 
a trick. 

“ To Gerald Cleveland.” 

The pallid hue of her face was 
brightened by a momentary flash of 
colour at the unexpected response, 
and a curiosity too strong to be 


checked induced her to falter out, 


“T will go with you.” 


A couple of clerks, who had been 
reading the halves of a newspaper, 
made a sudden dash at the unfin- 
ished drafts before them as Mr. 
Milman preceded Myra into the 
outer office ; though as they turned. 
their backs to enter the inner one,. 
the four vigilant eyes followed. 

Requested by the lawyer to be 
seated, Myra chose a chair nearest 
the closed door, glancing nervously 
at him as, by way of preparation for 
the discourse, he took from a secret 
drawer a small bundle of papers, 
which he laid upon the table. He 
did not, as she expected, unroll 
them, but after a short pause re- 
marked— 

“T ought to tell you that I am 
tolerably well informed of what has 
transpired since your absence from 
home.” 

“Who has mentioned me to you ?” 


Myra exclaimed, with unconcealed 


astonishment and a strong sense of 
shame. 

“You may remember,” said he,, 
avoiding to reply in a direct manner, 
“upon one occasion I warned you 
against your cousin.” 

Withheld from speech by a crowd 
of contending emotions, she slightly 
bent her head. 

“When you were gone,” resumed 
he, quite unruffled, “I revealed to. 
your mother my long-kept know- 
ledge of your intimacy, and from 
her gathered what I had taught my- 
self to expect.” 

“Oh! my mother!” thought 
Myra, with a species of bitterness ; 
“you might have endeavoured to 
conceal my disgrace from him !” 
And tears of mortification clustered 
to her eyes. 

She brushed them resolutely away, 
and turning to Mr. Milman with an 


air that betook both of timidity and” 


pride, begged him to proceed, im- 
mediately, with whatever he might 
have to communicate. 

“Tet me go on in my own fashion 


I shall come to it presently. What 
do you think I did on hearing that 
you had deserted your home? Do 
you suppose, like the generality of 
disappointed lovers, I worked my- 
self into a fever or contemplated 
suicide? nothing of the sort! I told 
myself I had been a fool to suppose 
you could ever learn to care for me. 
It is easier, however, for a man to 
forget a woman’s repulse than to 
forgive the one who has come be- 
tween him and his wishes; and I 
made it my object, when my suspi- 
cion of your wrong was confirmed, 
to avenge it !” 

A lurid spot glowed on Myra’s 
cheeks as she listened, and from her 
dilated pupils there darted a light 
which her companion found no dif- 
ficulty in interpreting the meaning 
of. 

“T invite you to join common 
cause with me,” he pursued. ‘‘ Could 
he have behaved with greater base- 
ness towards you than he has done? 
It would be mock delicacy in me to 
conceal my knowledge of his deser- 
tion. Can you bear to see him lead 
his cousin to the altar, as he will in 
a few weeks, while in honour he is 
bound to you? Will you permit the 
marriage to take place ?” 

““What can be done to prevent 
it?’ Myra inquired, her excitement 
dashed by a returning fit of de- 
spondency. 

“ Many things might be done : one 
thing, especially, caz.” 

“And that ?” articulated she, with 
tremulous eagerness. 

“Requires some explanation ; 
though if you desire revenge it is 
the easiest and completest method 
of obtaining it.” 

“If I desire revenge! it is the only 
thing left me to desire on earth ; it 
is what I henceforth live for—what, 
if necessary, I am willing to die in 
pursuit of !” 

In saying this, she rose ; her whole 
appearance transformed by the 
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‘of putting him out, 


mighty passion that raged in her 
bosom. The silvery tones were 
made fierce, the soft eyes terrible, 
the parting lips cruel in their stern 
resolution. 

Mr. Milman had all along be- 
lieved her possessed of superior 
mental qualifications : and as he sur- 
veyed her then, her beauty height- 
ened into magnificence by the supre- 
macy of strong feeling, he felt a 
recurrence of more than his former 
admiration. 

“ This is what I hoped and antici- 
pated of you,” he said, in an impres- 
sive voice. ‘You are no puling 
girl, to mourn yourself into the grave 
because the one you trusted proved 
true to his nature and played you 
false ; you are, I see, an energetic 
and unflinching woman.” 

“Tdo not deserve your encomiums, 
if such they be,” Myra interrupted, 
with a scornful smile ; ‘‘ for—asham- 
ed I am to confess it—I have shed 
as many tears for him as ever man 
wrung from broken heart. At last I 
have done with regret, and pant for 
the means of revisiting on his head 
a portion of my misery. What are 
your plans, and how’can I help you 
in them ?” 

Ere meditating a reply, Mr. Mil- 
man untied the parcel, and drew 
forth a half-sheet of letter-paper, 
which, to Myra’s distant scrutiny, 
seemed without writing. This he 
laid upon the table, placing his 
hand over it, as he observed, nearly 
in a whisper— 

“‘ Draw your chair to the fire, and 
pay attention.” 

As directed, she came closer. to 
the hearth, and sat with her gaze 
rivetted on the lawyer’s countenance. 
She wondered what he was veering 
to, when he commenced by giving 
an exact account of the making of 
Mr. Cleveland’s will, but would not 
so much as move a muscle, for fear 
He dwelt on 
the old man’s extreme anxiety that 
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his property should be so settled on 
Esther, that, in the event of her mar- 
trying, she should retain her power 
over it, and the deep annoyance he 
nad exhibited at the suggestion of 
leaving the smallest amount to any 
one else. 

Mr. Milman pursued his relation 
slowly and circumstantially ; and 
Myra, though at present unable to 
comprehend the drift of it, sensibly 
concluded it had one, so waited 
patiently. 

“Tt was just a week prior to Mr. 
‘Cleveland’s death—you will bear in 
mind, Miss Neville, that I drew up 
the will, and the day before the 
funeral his nephew called here. I 
hated him then, as I do now, and 
‘shall for ever ;and because I believed 
it would vex him to be told about 
the will, I let fall that I had had the 
execution of it. It did vex him, to 
say the least. I could detect this 
much, notwithstanding his effort to 
command himself,and you may know 
that he is hard to read when he de- 
termines not to be read.” 

She gave gn assenting motion, for 
his silence intimated his desire for 
some sort of answer; and he pro- 
ceeded. 

‘“‘ His business was with my part- 
ner; and Mr. Leech coming in at 
the moment, they went together to 
his room, where they stayed about 
an hour. About their parting there 
was a particularly confidential look 
which struck me at the time, and has 
‘impressed me much subsequently. 
Do you follow me? J am drawing 
to the pith, and have now to record 
what took place the next day ; 
doubtless, you are in ignorance of 

“ Completely so, and, at any rate 
it would be better for you to be ex- 
plicit, in order to avoid all misap- 
prehension.” 

“ Right !” commented he briskly, 
and being a congenial task he sub- 
mitted to her with clear conciseness 


the events succeeding the funeral. 
He laid particular stress upon the 
fact that the second will—purporting 
to be dictated less than a week from 
the one made in that office—was 


diametrically opposed in spirit to the. 


object of the first. 

‘*Mark that the first will,” pur- 
sued the attorney: “leaves Miss 
Cleveland full control over herself 
and possessions, while the second 
was avowedly formed to bind her in 
an engagement she may really be 
averse to. I wont declare,” amend- 
ed he, as he perceived Myra’s brow 
contract with pain; “that Gerald 
Cleveland is not a man likely to win 
a girl’s affection—unhappily he is too 
capable of ruining the peace of one 
simpleton after another, but, as all 
the time they lived beneath the same 
roof, she manifested no regard for 
him, it seems pretty evident that 
she felt none strong enough to in- 
duce her to accept him as a husband. 
If the father had entertained an 
overweaning attachment for his 
nephew this singular second will 
might be more comprehensible— 
without the first—or if the daughter 
had been passionately in-love with 
her cousin, Mr. Cleveland may 
(though unwillingly) have consented 
to their union ; but under no circum- 
stances, and least of all those I am 
discussing, would a parent, either 
thrust his child into a marriage for 
which she showed no desire, or in 
case of an exhibition of indepen- 
dence on her part, condemn her to 
absolute pauperism. You are the 
only being to whom I would breathe 
my suspicion, or rather conviction, 
that this second will was the joint 
forgery of the heir and my partner.” 

A dizzy sensation came over M 
with the dawning of Mr. Milman’s 
revelation, but she recovered her 
faculties at the conclusion, and 
faintly requested him to go on. 

“T had no sort of sympathy with 
Miss Cleveland,” resumed the lawyer, 
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as if he prided himself on the ex- 
emption from such a weakness ; “‘she 
failed, indeed, to enter into my cal- 
culations when I proposed sifting the 
mystery of the will ; I was led to the 
trouble solely through the hate I 
bore her cousin, whom I have in 
every manner tried to thwart. If he 
fail at the election it will be me he 
will have to thank. You may be 
aware how ambitious he is of taking 
a place in the House, so I have di- 
rected my whole endeavours to se- 
cure the return of his opponent ; and 
though personally it would be no- 
thing to me whom Miss Cleveland 
married, I resolved she should not 
marry him, because it is to that end 
he has worked so diligently and 
long.” 

“ Does he love her very much, do 
you think ?” questioned Myra, her 
face darkening ominously. 

He gave a short, discordant laugh. 

“ He is mad about her, if that is 
love ; and will be just as mad for 
his liberty when the knot is tied ; 
however, disgust is the finish of all 
love, I suppose.” 

A something that began like a 
scoff, and ended in a moan, fell 
from Myra’s lips. 

“And do you really mean you 
would have prevented the marriage?” 
she said, eagerly. 

“I would have tried for the sake 
of the grudge I bear him. I will far- 
ther explain myself. The names of 
Mr. Leech’s wife and nephew are 
appended to the will as witnesses ; 
but, convinced that they were not 
present at the signing, I resolved to 
see them. The same day I went to 
Leech’s house, and after inquiring 
for him, whom I knew to be away, 
I asked for his wife, when I was in- 
formed she had left Bencarn with 
the nephew for change of air. In 
what part of England they were, or 
if in England at all, the servant 
could not, I thoroughly believe, tell. 
This was, so far, satisfactory, as it 


confirmed my opinion. 
have been a wild expedition to start 
in pursuit of them, besides being the 
means of opening Leech’s eyes to 
my proceedings. I was totally sure 
of finding the clue to her where- 
abouts in time, and, as the marriage: 
was not to be for a year, there was 
no hurry. With this object continu- 


ally in view, and by dint of cautious: . 


management, I have learned where: 
Mrs. Leech and her nephew are 
hidden —it is at Birkenhead.” 

“Have you been there to ques- 
tion them ?” interrupted his auditor, 
agitatedly. 

“No, it wouldn’t do for me to 


present myself in the character of” 


her husband’s partner, as I should 
then discover nothing. She has been 
drilled enough, I warrant, on that 
point to be able to keep her mouth 
shut to me, at least. In my investi- 
gation I have stored up many cir-. 
cumstances respecting Mrs. Leech. 
which may appear to you useless ; 
yet I hope to make them of ser- 
vice. Ah! now I think of it, she 


has relatives in Australia whom. 


she has not seen since childhood, 


some, in fact, are complete strangers. 


to her, and amongst them a cousin, 
Rebecca Price, about twenty years 
old: you, who have been an ac: 
tress, could personate this cousin, 
professing to have been directed by 
Mr. Leech where to find her !” 

He said this as quietly as if it 
were a long-discussed plan, instead 
of a conception of the moment ; 
and, unheeding Myra’s start, con-. 
tinued. 

“It would be easy, in a gossip 
about Bencarn, to introduce the: 


subject of Mr. Cleveland’s death and. 


will ; and her suspicion being lulled, 

you would, I dare say, glean whether 
she knew what she was signing the 

night before the funeral, or if she 
ever signed the will at all. It is not 
impossible that her husband, afraid. 
to trust to her discretion, has imita- 


It would. 
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ted the signatures of both. This 
‘must be ascertained, for a certainty, 
before we can make any progress. 
Do you object to undertake the task?” 

An unflinching “ No !” was the an- 
swer. And Myra rose, as though 
‘impatient to depart there and then. 

“It is my motto never to do any- 
thing without due reflection,” said 

Mr. Milman ; “ and it will be neces- 
sary for us to talk over this again 
before you set off. Wait; I have 
not finished yet. You may think, 
for a lawyer, I jump to conclusions 
very rapidly ; but I have here what 
may be regarded as a proof of the 
forgery.” 

He cautiously lowered his voice 
as he pronounced the concluding 
word, which chilled Myra’s heart ; 
-and removing his hand from the sheet 
of paper it had been resting on, he 
held it out at her. 

“What is this ?” she asked, scan- 
ning it with a puzzled look. 

“‘Can’t you see the name of John 
‘Cleveland ?” 

“* Yes, twice ; is this his writing ?” 

“No; I was forgetting. You are 
not intimate with it. Stay; I will 
find a letter of his.” 

He went to the desk, and pro- 
duced one signed by their late client. 

“Compare it with those names,” 
said he to Myra; “ the last of them, 
you will perceive, is the exact copy 
of that at the bottom of the note ; 
but whose writing does the first re- 
semble ?” 

“T cannot say,” returned Myra, 
more bewildered. The ‘John’ is cer- 
tainly in a style I never beheld till 
this moment ; yet the ‘ Cleveland’ is 
a little, a very little, like—” 

“Gerald Cleveland’s signature !” 
cried her companion, sharply, she 
seeming indisposed to continue. 

“The liking is so very faint, Mr. 
Milman, that it may be termed alto- 
gether fanciful.” 

“No! your guess was just, it is 
his writing ; I found this sheet, as you 


see it now, amongst some papers on 
the table after their long private con- 
ference was over, and with a half 
notion of foul play, it appeared 
worthy of preserving. Leech isn’t 
generally so careless,” he added 
with a chuckle, “as to leave about 
what may unfold his secrets ; perhaps 
he was too overjoyed at the bargain 
he had struck to have his wits pro- 
perly about him.” 

“ He was bribed, then, to assist in 
the work ?” put in Myra. 

“ He must have been; he would 
do nothing for nothing; and to 
make it beyond question he has been 
talking of retiring for the last eight 
or nine months, and means it, I be- 
lieve, though he doesn’t want to do 
it too suddenly. I have repeatedly 
heard him declare against giving up 
business until he had realised an in- 
come of a thousand a-year, and he 
had not more invested than would 
produce half that at the close oflast 
midsummer. Does not this show 
something ?” 

Emphatically Myra protested that 
it did, and, moreover, that all things 
taken together, she shared his con- 
viction of Mr. Cleveland’s bequest 
having been displaced by a fictitious 
one. “But it appears,” she ob- 
served, “that Gerald Cleveland is 
in nowise advantaged, and supposing 
the second will to be of his making, 
it must be on his cousin’s account he 
was led to do it.” 

“ Decidedly, it was for the sake of 
securing the girl ; for, in the event of 
him declining the alliance, the whole 
of the money is to revert to her.” 

There was a thoughtful interval 
following this remark, and at length 
Myra, moving to the door, said: “I 
will see you here to-morrow about 
this time, if it will be convenient.” 

“‘ Your business shall take prece- 
dence of every other,” he answered. 
“Do not fail to come,” and with the 
interchange of a formal. good-bye 
they parted. 
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BABY’S DREAMS 


Dreams! dreams! dreams ! 
Of a land more bright than ours, 
With its perennial flowers, 
And its green and fadeless bowers, 
And sweetly murmuring streams. 


I sit beside his cradle-bed 
As evening flings her sombre shade 
O’er hill, and wood, and river, 
And watch the happy smiles that play 
Across his little cherub face— 
Sweet smiles that tell me baby-boy 
Is dreaming, dreaming ever. 


It brings my heart a nameless joy, 
Untold in Poesy’s numbers, 

To wonder where, by night and day, 

His infant soul on wings will stray 
As peacefully he slumbers. 


Oh! not o’er earth, though fair it seems 
When larks mount upwards singing, 

And south winds dally with the flowers 

That hang in clusters on the bowers 
The innocent keeps winging : 


For far away in regions bright 
Beyond those pale orbs shining, 
The dreamer wanders day and night, 
And basks within the glorious light— 
God’s love,—for this our aching hearts 
Are sighing, praying, pining. 


Oh! never thought of passing time 
With all its care and sorrow, 
Nor of this cold and changeful clime 
Where smiles the flower, then droops and dies, 
Comes to the dreamer as he lies 
With half-shut, dreamy, deep-blue eyes, 
His dreams are of the far-off skies— 
We think but of the morrow. 


Dream on, fair sleeper, of the past, 
I joy to see the smiling, 
But know these dreamings cannot last, 
The real is coming, coming fast, 
With grief and care in toiling. 


Dreams! dreams! dreams ! 
Of a land more bright than ours, 
With its perennial flowers, 
And its green and fadeless bowers, 
And sweetly murmuring streams. 
WILD Rose, 


WOMAN’S TOILETTE. 


WHILE woman’s position, capa- 

bilities, and prospects are being 
canvassed on every side, it is some- 
what singular that the subject of 
dress has not been recognised as 


bearing very strongly even on her © 


highest aspirations. Hopeless in 
times past, and down almost to the 
present, of finding any aim or ex- 
citement, except in love, it has been 
her endeavour so much to render 
dress attractive that it has gradually 
ceased to be regarded as mere 
clothing. Utility, ease, and sim- 
plicity have all been sacrificed to 
this absorbing passion for decora- 
tion, until not a single garment is 
what it would be had women re- 
garded only their own comfort, and 
the dictates of judicious economy. 
But a new era has commenced for 
them. Already permitted to enter 
many spheres of usefulness, and 
justly confident of a wider scope for 
self-exertion in the future, a partial 
re-casting of their opinions and 
habits becomes necessary, and not 
the least in reference to their attire. 

If the test of fitness is, in this 
grandly-reforming age, to be made 
with respect to most institutions and 
customs, from the greatest to the 
least, it surely claims to be applied 
here. It has been said that if wo- 
man would secure the rights of the 


_ Strong, she must not think to retain 


the immunities of the weak ; and 
difficult as it may be on many occa- 
sions for her to feel the justice of 
this, it cannot be too fully borne in 
mind, nor, as a general principle, be 
too widely extended. If women 
claim to have all paths, to which 


their talents may lead, freely open to 
them, and desire, though but for 
isolated members of their sex, a 


share in the honours now exclusive- 


ly held by men, it must be by the 
forfeiture of several privileges. To 
be placed on perfect social equality, 
they must, amongst other things, ex- 
pect no offering of courtesy in the 
shape of precedent, especial kind- 
ness of manner orapparent deference 
to their opinions; they must, and this 
in particular, abjure all claims to 
admiration, making it their effort to 
despise the trickeries of dress by 
which flattering attention is oftenest 
excited, 

“We cannot serve two masters ;” 
the indentures with vanity must be 
broken before an apprenticeship to 
labour can commence. This has 
been already exemplified with re- 
gard to man’s dress; and painful, 
doubtless, as it was at first to abjure 
the flowing ringlets, velvets, bro- 
cades, laces, and jewellery, which 
made up the gallant of former 
reigns, the manifold advantages of 
the present style amply compensate 
for any fancied loss in picturesque 
effect. What could be a more lu- 
dicrous and forlorn spectacle than a 
physician, with all the appurtenances 
of what is now dreaded and despised 
under the name of court-dress, get- 
ting in and out of his carriage every 
ten minutes in a succession of pro- 
fessional calls ? Worse still, picture 
a draper waiting on his customers 
in ruffles, flowing wig, and sword ; 
yet such attire would be ten times 
more adaptable to an active life 
than any that has been imposed on 
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women. It seems to have been the 
work of fashion in all times and sea- 
sons to devise means for exposing 
them most effectively to the ravages 
of weather, or, in other words, to 
compel them to seclusion from the 
innumerable injuries to which they 
are made liable abroad. 

If one considers dress in its pro- 
per light, as armour against the ele- 
ments, woman’s signally fails : her 
vulnerable points are, unhappily, so 
far from being confined to the heel, 
that they extend from head to heel. 
First, her hair, and the covering 
upon it, whether it be bonnet or 
hat, is in construction so “ shaky” 
and flimsy that every gust of wind 
threatens to bring the whole to utter 
confusion. Next, her jacket and 
skirt are scarcely ever of a texture 
to resist the effects of a shower— 
much less a storm: and, finally, her 
boots, designed especially to look 
pretty, are of a description to make 
a moderate walk almost exhaust- 
ing. 

That women have so long been 
converted into mere blocks for the 
exhibition of milliner’s devices, has 
hitherto not been so much their 
fault as misfortune. Hearing no- 
thing, poor things, except that it was 
their destiny to gain man’s favour 
at any cost, and knowing, from sad 
experience, that unless they could 


accomplish that sublime end, life’ 


would be a succession of indignities 
and hardships, what wonder they 
caught eagerly at any new method 


of increasing or displaying their na- 


tural gifts, until at last, under the 
combined influence of time and re- 
iterated teaching, they came to 
think, in truth, that beauty was the 
choicest blessing heaven could be- 
stow? Hair elaborately arranged, 
flowing robes, by which the languid 
feet are impeded, various-hued and 
delicate fabrics, may have been suit- 
ed to women when they were re- 
garded as forming household decora- 


tions ; they may, indeed, still accord 
with the circumstances of a few 
thousand woman in every country ; 
but for the bulk of them, those who 
would learn, labour, and enjoy, in the 
wide field of nature and the world, 
a style of dress which shall assimi- 
late in utility to that of men will 
have to be adopted. 

Let them not, however, be ap- 
palled by the cut-and-dried ar- 
gument of becoming “ unsexed.” 
Astonishing as may seem the effect 


_ of changed attire in the wearer, it is 


pure deception : the shy rustic, who 
is apparently transformed by militia 
uniform inte a swaggerer, was really 
one before, if he had dared to show 
his nature : the meek-spoken man, 
who, on being invested with a 
policeman’s power and truncheon, 
turns out to be an unreflecting 
brute, only reveals, not remakes, 
himself. It is investing innocent 
lambswool with too miraculous a 
power to fancy, that if women should 
even confine themselves to cloth, 
they would lose those instincts which 
are the true marks of their sex,—the 
wifely craving to love with admira- 
tion—the maternal yearning to 
cherish and teach. 

For my own part, whenever I light 
upon any affected praises of “ wo- 
manliness,”—meaning confessed in- 
feriority—over and above a noble 
humanity, I set down the speaker 
or writer as one of the class espe- 
cially interested in the preservation 
of folly ; for sure I am that none, 
save the feeble-minded, wishful to 
look down to a lower depth, could 
seek to perpetuate the wretched cant, 
that ignorance and helplessness are 
better in this world of strife and suf- 
fering than knowledge and resolu- 
tion. Girls may safely make up 
their minds: that no man worthy of 
esteem is flattered by the formal re- 
nunciation of common sense, and a 
due regard to self-preservation, even 
though the surrender be made with 
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the palpable notion of offering in- 
cense to his intellectual pride ; and 
I leave it to their own consideration 
whether it be worth while to make 
fools of themselves in order merely 
to please fools. 

To rise in any department of art 
or industry, women may be satisfied 
they will need every available re- 
source. ‘They start in the race for 
independence under singular disad- 
vantages, meeting little encourage- 
ment, and often open opposition ; 
weak in physical endurance and un- 
supported by experience, or the con- 
fidence engendered by a liberal edu- 
cation, it would be madness in them 
to burthen themselves in purse, 
time, and thought, with the object 
of keeping up a purely fictitious 
standard of becomingness in their 
appearance. It is really a degrada- 
tion for them to pin such exclusive 
faith on the boasted capabilities of 
the milliner, and to believe what 
the organs of fashion tell them— 
that, for example, a pretty bonnet 
makes every face pretty. It is a 
gross delusion ; the soul of beauty 
is harmony: this disregarded, not 
all the Madame Rachels and court 
milliners in Europe could make a 
pretty woman perfectly attractive, 
or prevent a plain one from being 
an object of scorn. But it is not to 
be obtained except by observing 
many rules, and means something 
more than that a young girl should 
avoid richness, and ladies of middle 
or advanced age abjure rosebuds and 
white tulle. Having described har- 
mony as the soul of beauty, I may 
say simplicity is the soul of harmony, 
since everything which aims at being 
effective, all obtrusive trimmings, 
odd mixtures of colours or materials, 
and elaboration of design, must of 
necessity contrast, instead of agree, 
with the subdued tints and outlines 
of the face. It is through neglect 
of this primary fitness of simplicity, 
which, by a happy quality, blends 


with every type of countenance or 
form, that comeliness is so strangely 
rare. To see a delicately-com- 
plexioned and pensive-featured girl 
rendered ghastly and melancholy by 


being tricked out in various showy 


hues, or a faded beauty made posi- 
tively hag-like by a dress of frills 
and streamers, is really painful to one 
who delights in beauty, and can pic- 
ture how pleasing its various deve- 
lopments, from childhood to age, 
might be made by appropriate set- 
tings. The attempt to impart bloom 
and renovate youth by finery is 
always worse than vain ; for though, 
of course, a simple style of dress 
cannot redeem plainness, the so- 
called elegant adds to it the dis- 
figurement of a coquettish expres- 
sion, and gives rise to the odious 
accusation of designing to impose on 
people’s judgment. There is, in 
fact, nothing more hurtful to women, 
individually and collectively, than 
to be charged with making frantic 
attempts to impress upon themselves 
and others a belief in altogether 
imaginary charms. If they only 
knew how Argus-eyed pretension 
makes criticism, they would surely 
leave their looks to form their own 
impression, without forsaking the 
earnest pursuits of life to bestow an 
unprofitable care on what, at best, is 
so quickly-fading. 

Perhaps, in that very conviction 
of how quickly fading, women may 
plead, lies their excuse for attempt- 
ing to push the arts of conquest be- 
yond reason, and sometimes dis- 
cretion. They may urge, and justly, 
that men prize so little a correspond- 
ence in sentiment and opinion com- 
pared to beauty, and so readily pass 
over the woman in whom thought 
has matured virtue, for the sake of 
girlish freshness,—are so much easier 
snared by the simple promise of 
goodness which early youth holds 
out, than by the fulfilment of that 
promise in a riper form,—that to 
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forsake the old allurements of glitter- 
ing dress and accomplishments, in 
order to acquire mental qualities 
fitting them to be companions and 
helpers, would be to waste their 
spring in idle acquisitions, and 
doom themselves to certain solitude 
through the summer and autumn of 
life. 

* It is but just, when so much has 
been said about the consuming frivo- 
lity of women, and their undisguised 
eagerness to settle, that the root of 
their failings be traced home to 
the influence of men. As long as 
extreme youth, with its especial at- 
tribute of thoughtless gaiety, is 
prized by them beyond principle,— 
even temper and taste, which are 
necessarily the fruits of self-know- 
ledge and some little acquaintance 
with life,—so long will they have to 
lament that marriage is a detestable 
yoke, binding together two persons, 
by interest or compulsion, who are 
separated by every quality of mind 
and heart. Had men made it acus- 
tom to think more of the conse- 
quences of a passion than of the 
passion itself, and condescended, 
amidst the illusions of love, to anti- 
cipate in imagination the realities of 
matrimony, there would have been 
a demand for amiable and intelligent 
women, instead of selfish, empty- 
headed dolls,—a demand which, 
like many other, would have met 
with a prompt supply. It has been 
in the power of man all along to 
make woman everything he scoffs at 
her for not being. His praise, 
which has been felt to be a necessity 
of her being, would have amply re- 
paid her for every effort of self-im- 
provement ; but lest her advance, 
mentally or morally, should have 
demanded a corresponding struggle 
for greatness in him, his policy has 
been an ingenious mingling of op- 
pression and flattery. Ignorance, 
he vowed, was her fitting state, since 
Heaven had already given her a 


juster perception, or instinct, for her 
guide, than education could ever be 
to him ; a cultivation of self-reliance 
was a suspicion cast upon his devo- 
tion. Lovely creatures, they were 
made to be but spectators of the 
fight,—their smiles the best reward 
of heroism ! 

Such language, which, addressed 
to women generally, is rather insult- 
ing than complimentary, becomes 
only too eloquent when spoken by 
lips beloved. Of what stern stuft 
must the heart be formed whick 
could resist the echo of even pal- 
pable injustice and absurdity, when 
breathed in the accents of tender- 
ness? The result was sure and is 
apparent now in’ millions of habita- 
tions, where women toil under the 
curse inflicted on them by their 
dead sisters, who consented to barter 
the rights of their whole sex for the 
gratification of submitting to an 
idolised tyrant. 

Yet, it is true, there are women 
“so divinely fair” that it would 
seem a sort of sacrilege to permit 
them to provide in any way for their 
own wants, or leave them to the 
cares of self-protection. It is no 
surrender of power to such an one 
to forego personal freedom of ac- 
tion, for does she not govern the 
actions of men? The scene of her 
retirement is not a prison, but a 
temple. She feels no fetters, except 
those of love. She is unconcerned 
by the partiality of the law, for is 
she not a law in herself—far-reach- 
ing, supreme? She need draw no 
reproaches on her head by claiming 
her due—are not all men her cham- 
pions? The prerogatives of exalted 
beauty are indeed great, but the re- 
acting effects are lasting and bitter. 
From the throne, where fascination 
wields her undisputed sceptre, to 
the depths of woman’s worst degra- 
dation, the steps are surely marked, 
though imperceptible. Did women 
hold a monopoly of attractiveness 
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and youth, they might discard every 
concern for their own interest ; as 
it is, the loveliness which gives to 
one luxury and adulation, decrees 
to thousands the loss of those solid 
advantages which, for them, can 
never be made up by the gifts and 
service of admiration. 

There certainly have been honour- 
able instances where women eminent 
for beauty have disdained to sever 
themselves, by means of that talis- 
man, from the low fortunes of their 
sex ; though, too frequently, a pretty 
woman, finding the world, on the 
whole, a pleasant place for her, be- 
stows no thought on what it may be 
for those who can boast no privilege- 
compelling graces, or what it may 
prove to herself when she shall have 
lost her bloom. She will, perhaps, 
count it the vilest libel on those 
gracious beings who, whatever their 
anxieties, seem always so gratified 
by her society, to hint that in a few 
years her vivacious prattle will be 
derided as odious folly, her little arts 
of coquetry be declared disgusting, 
and her self-love, fed by constant 
flattery, be regarded as peevish self- 
ishness. Nor is it very amazing 
that a “charming woman,” who has 
‘spent the flower of her days i in lis- 
tening to her own praises, should 
be unable, all at once, to realise, 
when the tractableness of youth is 
past, that she is a complete mistake, 
and lacks every quality which men 
applaud so highly in books, however 
skilfully they may prevent the forma- 
tion of in reality. If anything can 
be more deplorable than the misery 
-of women themselves, resulting from 
the perverted directions of their 
aims and labours, it is the painful 
astonishment with which men regard 
their own handiwork. For thou- 
-sands of years has “ themaster mind” 
had full liberty to mould the plastic 
clay of girl’s faculties after his own 
mode], only, it appears, to lose, at 
last, the faintest hope of success. 


Heartless, vain, and shallow, as he 
has pronounced woman, it would be 
well, at least, if he had the courage 
to own his failure, and to give her 
leave to take the formation of her 
character under her own manage- 
ment. The attempt, on her part, at 
reformation, can, at any rate, make 
her no worse, according to his ac- 
count, and may, after all, result in 
bringing the rudely chipped mass 
more into unison with his bright 
ideal. For, so far from it being de- 
sirable that women should strive 
atinsensibility to man’s good opinion, 
any pretence of such unnatural in- 
difference must in itself be deemed 
a fault. A good man’s love ought 
ever to be the best earthly recom- 
pense to a woman for difficulties 
overcome or sorrows patiently en- 
dured. Only let there be no setting 
up of false idols, no adoption of 
mean opinions or low objects, be- 
cause they may be found among a 
large majority of men. It is their 
noblest conception of woman, the 
lofty inspiration of their poetic muse, 
she should endeavour to bring her- 
self in accordance with. To be 
“faithful, gentle, good,” does not this 
imply all that woman can be? faith- 
ful, not only in affection, but to all 
trusts, —to her own convictions,—to 
the interests, as well as the wishes, 
of those she loves’: gentle, not with 
a cowardly submission, through ter- 
ror, but easily appeased, —conside- 
rate and pitiful. The poet might 
almost have completed his descrip- 
tion in these two words: “ stedfast 
in heart and kind in deed.” Can 
there be added aught to this? Yes, 
the spirit from which the constancy 
of will and conciliatory manner de- 
rive their sanctity; the spirit of 
goodness is needed to round these 
costly qualities into perfection. 

It is not to gain emancipation 
from righteous customs that women 
should exert themselves to secure 
more the control of their own ac- 
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tions, but they may better learn to 
comprehend the remote and abiding 
principles, on which these customs 
are founded, and so adapt them- 
selves more completely to the laws 
of virtue. The task laid upon them 
in this and the succeeding genera- 
tion is difficult but noble. They 
have to cast off the educational and 
traditional impediments to personal 
progress, yet through all their 
struggles, from ignorance to know- 
ledge, from proscription to free com- 
petition, this further object must 
never be lost sight of, to convince 
men, not by words but by the force 
of undeviating rectitude, that a sys- 
tem of obstruction and repression 
is as mnch a folly as a wrong. It 
will not be sufficient vindication 
from the satires under which women 
at present suffer, that they make no 
ill use of liberty; every additional 
freedom gained must be regarded as 
the means of rooting out a failing, 
or giving strength to a merit. Should 
the little affairs of rivalry and pre- 
cedence continue to engage their 
minds, when the important concerns 
of life invite their attention, it would 
be received as triumphant justifica- 
tion of everything that ill-nature has 
ever charged against them, as excuse 
almost for fresh attempts at subjec- 
tion. Any childish disposition to 
look upon self-responsibility as a 
new toy, instead of a sacred trust, 
would inevitably be fatal, and scarce- 
ly less so would be the regarding of 
social or political enfranchisement as 
a means, solely or chiefly, for the 
acquisition of pecuniary advantages. 
We desire no second race of money 
worshippers ; it must be something 
higher than the hope of success 
alone which can give either force or 
dignity to woman’s individual efforts, 
a something which can equally act 
upon those who are exempted from 
labour by the gifts of fortune or the 
cares of children as upon the dower- 
less girl. It would truly be a “ sorry 


sight,” that the lofty purpose which 
could nerve one class of women to 
undergo any hardships in the world, 
rather than form an unholy union 
of interest, or submit to a degrad- 
ing dependence, should be utterly 
lost on those who require no means 
of support, or who have relinquished 
self-exertion for marriage. One 
great bond may unite them all; 
heiress and mother alike have their 
just part in the work which under- 
lies the daily toil of their busy sis- 
ters, the work of raising a purer 
standard of morals in the various 
relations of life, of seeking to assimi- 
late the spiritual nature with the 
active, to the end that the remem- 
brance of God may no longer be 
a thing of fixed hours and cere- 
monies, but an influence pervading 
each public and private act. 

Though the remarks I have been 
led into making may seem an un- 
warrantable digression from the sub- 
ject of dress, I persuade myself they 
are not really irrelevant, since the 
like spirit which would lead women 
to treat all social advancements in 
themselves simply as agents of moral 
advancement generally, will natu- 
rally lead them in the first place to 
make the minor conventionalisms 
of fashion subservient to the object 
of acquiring liberty to learn and la- 
bour. That such liberty would be 
eagerly embraced I regard as cer- 
tain ; most women must long ago 
have rebelled in secret against the 
division which gives work to man 
and weeping to them. Grant that 
a tax must be paid for the loan of 
existence, by every member of the 
human family, is it essential that 
women’s contributions be made en- 
tirely in pain? Yet without some 
especial preparation they cannot 
enter upon either the self-sustained 
toil which points to fame, or the en- 
forced duties which form a shield 
between want and repining. En- 
cumbered with many false notions, 
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woman is situated like a ship’s cap- 
tain in a storm, who can only make 
sure of reaching port by throwing 
overboard what on consideration 
may be found superfluous stowage. 
A good many trifles pertaining to 
etiquette I should be inclined to 
consider in this light, though some 
of the superstitions connected with 
the toilette form the most manifest 
encumbrance. 

One of these superstitions, which 
exacts that the dress should always 
fall below the ancle, has been at- 
tacked on several occasions. It will 
be remembered what a tempest of 
sarcasms descended on the “ strong 
minded” women of America, when 
they endeavoured to introduce the 
Bloomer costume. ‘What a no- 
tion,” was the prevailing cry ; “ that 
qualities of the head could have the 
Temotest connection with the cur- 
tailment of the petticoat, was ever 
anything more absurd?” The word 
absurd, signifying in this, as in all 
cases, where it has been most glibly 
pronounced, merely that the motive 
for the innovation was either not un- 
derstood, or not inquired into. But 
easy and superior-looking as it may 
be thought to pooh-pooh the first 
hint of reform, whether it be in the 
conduct of national rule or in wo- 
‘man’s attire, it would conduce more 
to the honour of scoffers if they 
would wait to examine the basis of 
proposed alterations, before firing off 
their stock phrases of condemnation. 
Notwithstanding the laughter in- 
dulged in at the expense of Mrs. 
Bloomer and her followers, and the 
senseless ridicule which met Dr. 
Mary Walker’s courageous efforts 
in the like direction, the advocacy 
of short dresses was based on dis- 
tinct principles of economy, cleanli- 
ness andease. The two latter may 
be declared partly victorious in the 


introduction of the present walking - 


costume, though the adoption of 
cumbrous puffings and over-skirts, 


seem expressly designed to refute 
the notion that ladies have given up 
assisting the scavenger through the 
design of saving money. Perish the 
hateful suspicion! at what period 
have they shrunk from having the 
regulation quantity of material 
heaped upon them in the shape of 
tucks and flounces, lappets or bows, 
that they should be deemed capable 
of reducing the length of the dress, 
for the base purpose of buying it at 
less than the usual cost? the interest 
of drapers and milliners must ever 
be dearer to the genuine followers 
of fashion than any consideration 
for self, relatives, or country. It 
would certainly be much easier to 
move about in-doors if dresses 
worn there were of a uniform 
length with those used for walking ; 
social discourse would no longer be 
thrown into confusion, nor temper 
be secretly ruffled, were that inces- 
sant demander of apologies, the 
train, abolished—but then the dra- 
per! It might also be pleasant to 
ladies of generous feeling to think 
that they had introduced, by their 
example, simplicity and utility into 
the homes of small tradesmen, and 
the numerous class of artisans, whose 
wives and daughters, not being able 
to afford two kinds of dress, will, of 
course, hold to the trailing skirt, so 
long as it is considered by their su- 
periors more graceful and suitable 
for what is their general sphere—the 
house. Further, it would be bestow- 
ing a boon on professional, and busi- 
ness-women, to privilege them by 
fashion to wear dresses which they 
need not wait to loop up before set- 
ting forth on their frequent journeys. 
All sisters of Charity and Mercy, 
who, from dread of being peculiar 
in a way which might seem to de- 
tract from their shrinking modesty, 
may hesitate to exchange their 
sweeping, heavy garments for shorter 
ones, except by universal consent, 
would no doubt hail that consent 
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with gratitude. There is, in short, 
no class of the community, save the 
draper, who would not, directly or 
indirectly, be benefitted by an edict 
which should reduce the skirt by so 
many inches, and it is somewhat 
hard that hundreds should be made to 
suffer for the sake of benefitting one. 

It is not, however, the draper 
and milliner only to whom poor wo- 
men are sought to be offered up as 
victims. In the interest of an ex- 
piring trade, that of the corset maker, 
a new attack on the whole sex has 
been begun, through, of course, that 
ever-open channel, vanity. Fashion, 
as the declared medium of dandyism, 
has lately made the declaration that 
all beauties of mind and person 
dwindle into nothingness compared 
to the charm ofa small waist. Now, 
seeing that nature has had the unut- 
terable folly and impertinence to 
use her ordinary measure as much 
with respect to waists as to limbs or 
shoulders, it might be supposed that 
the hornble defect of a proportionate 
waist would seem beyond the reach 
of a remedy, and, from its long 
claim on indulgence, be by this time 
regarded with a sort of complaisance. 
But to permit unhappy girls either 
to reconcile themselves to such an 
evil, or to behold it through the 
blank of despair, was not to be 
thought of; for their improvement 
and comfort two things were to te 
sought, a model and a means of 
adoption to it. The first, unluckily, 
was no more to be found in the re- 
gions of high art than nature; no 
statue of ideal beauty but what un- 
accountably clings to the heresy of 
proportion ; recourse, therefore, was 
had to “the dandy,” from the re- 
cesses of whose mighty mind this 
answer comes forth, with the peculiar 
definiteness characteristic of great- 
ness. “ Fifteen inches,” says the ora- 
cle, “is beauty ; from that to eighteen 
shall be deemed sufferable ; anything 
beyond that shall be held deformity.” 


I fancy I hear the wail of anguish: 
which rent the air when this potent 
voice thus proclaimed its dictum. 
“Fifteen inches !” Could so great a 
reduction from twenty-three, or four, 
be made? How was it to be done? 
and yet it must—yes, death rather: 
than deformity! Behold the pros- 
trate and agonised beings rise from. 
their knees with the glow of a de- 
voted purpose in their hearts; they: 
will obey the counsels of the corset 
maker, they will go thither and sub-- 
mit to any squeezing, forego capa- 
bility "of movement, and henceforth 
eat very little, as little as they can 
just exist upon. Has not the decree 
mercifully pointed out that one 
means by which the attainment of a 
small waist may be rendered possi- 
ble? It then becomes a question 
what is little : would a chicken wing 
and avery small piece of bread cause 
fainting? perhaps not of themselves, 
at any rate that is a future considera- 
tion, the fastening in is the grand 
aim. 

Seriously, Iwould recommend that 
if women must be made martyrs to 
gratify the supposed preference of 
men for “ illusion” waists, a like sacri- 
fice of comfort should be required 
from all those who praise the effect 
of tight-lacing. As fixed as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. 
should be the limit of twenty-four 
inches for “beauty men,” and, to 
prevent evasion of the statute, their 
pretensions ought on this point to 
be tested in public from time to 
time by the production of a measur- 
ing tape. Should on these solemn 
occasions imposition be discovered, 
and an éégant’s waist be found to 
exceed by the finest line the precise 
number of inches, the culprit should 
be instantly and for ever degraded 
to the vulgar rank of those who are 
devoid of the ambition to better 
the work of their imperfect frames. 

Parellel with the wisdom and be- 
nevolence which would compel wo- 
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men to believe that violent com- 
pression makes the digestive organs 
perform their functions more effec- 
tively, is the recommendation of very 
high-heeled boots. If,asitisdeclared, 
this edict, in favour of the feet be- 
ing thrust forward, proceeds also 
from what Carlyle calls “ the dan- 
diacal body,” it is farther called for 
that women should keepan eye of ten- 
der concern on the boots of each and 
every member, lest at any time they 
be permitted to swell into a size at 
all commensurate with the foot, and 
enable the wearer to walk with ease. 
As a compensation for the risk of 
spraning their ankles, and contracting 
an ungraceful bend, it is right wo- 
men should decide what breadth 
across the toes may be found suit- 
able to cramp men’s feet just short 
of lameness ; if painful concessions 
are to be forced from one side, jus- 
tice demands they should be repaid 
by the other; and while ladies of 
fashion are made to hobble, it is fit- 
ting dandies should limp. 

Truly, the wonders of civilisation 
are great, and not the least to an 
intelligent barbarian would be some 
of its rules relating to dress. Ima- 
gine his amazement on being told 
that a gentleman is compelled during 
dog-days to don, for evening wear, 
the same cloth garments he uses du- 
ring the coldest weather ; and that 
a lady is equally obliged to change 
her high-necked woollen dress, to- 
wards the close of a winter’s day, 
for a silk or gossamer robe, which 
leaves her shoulders and arms bare, 
and this whether she receives guests 
at dinner, or goes out to a party or 
the opera. It would be as much past 
his comprehension that beings made 
tocontribute to each other’s happiness 
could thus wilfully turn persecutors, 
as that men and women should im- 
pose on themselves laws so stringent 
and ridiculous ; he would, therefore 
be driven to the conclusion that a 
sort of secondary divinity arranged 


these matters for us, forbidding us, 
on pain of his wrath, ever to consult 
our individual feelings or circum- 
stances. That men are the least 
sufferers by the sacred code of 
etiquette, he might set down to the 
particular favour of the great dicta- 
tor, not to any resistance of his be- 
hests on their part, for has not “ the 
waiter’s neck-tie” been a source of 
endless heart-burnings and com- 
plaints, yet still it is an institution. 
The degree to which we submit to 
the arbitrariness of fashion should 
make an infant blush at the hardy 
declaration that “ Britons never shall 
be slaves!” Whocan venture to say 
he is free, or knows a single free 
being? that is, one who dares not 
merely think, speak, and act accord- 
ing to the dictates of his sober judg- 
ment, but dress as suits his particular 
taste, constitution, and purse ? 
From women, as I have before 
implied, the heaviest penalties are 
extorted ; and in no point more than 
with respect to their hair, which en- 
tails the double evil of misrepre- 
sentation and torment. For myself, 
I entertain a positive sense of injury 
when it occurs to me that men must 
regard the fluctuations in the mode 
of hair-dressing as an especial sign 
of feminine caprice, though how they 
can guess that the rapid changes of 
style are sought after and followed 
as a relief merely from the latest 
species of misery, and from: no 
prompting of vanity or fickleness ? 
~The glory of long hair is, like 
many other glories, attended by cer- 
tain inflictions, the only clause ren- 
dering the burden endurable being 
the liberty to vary the fastenings by 
which it is kept together. But, un- 
fortunately, whatever their nature, 
the result is the same, injury to the 
hair itself and irritation to the skin, 
amounting often to real discomfort. 
There has, indeed, been no fashion 
of which I have any remembrance 
that could possibly be retained for a 
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permanency. The first, I can recal 
from experience, was that of wearing 
pads on each side the head, which 
led to speedy and general com- 
plaints of the hair “ fraying,” that is, 
being caught at and broken by 
sleeve-fastenings, bonnet-strings, hat- 
feathers, or anything else that came in 
contact with the distended and wavy 
mass. The contrary to this loose ar- 
rangement was next resorted to by 
the introdution of nets : but whether 
this custom be admired for its sim- 
plicity, or decried as slovenly, it 
was more destructive than almost 
any other, owing to the tight elastic 
band. I have seen the hair worn 
away in a half-circle, leaving the 
skin, in some cases, perfectly bare 
for nearly a quarter of an inch. 
Plaiting then came in vogue, to be 
discontinued much earlier than the 
use of nets; for beside the weari- 
some length of time required to 
weave—the term is strictly correct— 
two or four broad plaits, the snap- 
ping of separate hairs in the process 
would soon have impoverished the 
greatest ‘“ wealth of tresses.” 

After this short, destructive course 
theie was a pretty general rush to the 
scissors, as was needful to bring 
the “all lengths” into equality 
again; and not unnatural remarks 
about the apparent frequency of 
fever amongst young women were 
heard from the uninitiated. As 
shortened locks resumed _ their 
usual length “ frizzing” became out 
of the question; it was, therefore, 
clear a fresh fashion must be looked 
for, and, as usual, in the records of 
the past. There the pyramid, as the 
most glaring product of caprice, 
seems first to have met the eye of that 
mysterious being who ordains the 
mode. But to reproduce this mon- 
strous structure, of which the Specta- 
tor says, “It exalted women several 
inches under five feet almost to 
seven,” was not to be thought of, at 
any rate, until the way had been 


opened through many intermediate 
stages. Whether fashion holds the 
ultimate design of again “ placing 
the face of woman midway between 
her feet and the summit of her head- 
dress,” who can for certain declare P 
yet the suspicion is strongly found- 
ed, to judge by the rapid mount the 
chignon has made from the back to 
the top of the head. 

Unhappy possessors of long hair ! 
in vain is your expectation of lessen- 
ing the weight of your glory by 
piling it upon any scaffolding of an- 
cient or modern construction ; there 
is but one efficient remedy for your 
distress, and—lI have found it! Not 
Archimedes, when he hit upon the 
solution to a life-long puzzle, and 
made known his exultation in those 
same words, could have experienced 
a greater degree of self-satisfaction 
than the writer of this little article 
when the possibility of an escape 
from hair-dressing dawned on the 
future. For a few moments my de- 
lightful anticipations were perfectly 
overpowering. I felt myself destined 
to be the leader of a campaign more 
hazardous than everbaffled orinflated 
the heart of warrior, to take the first 
step in a rebellion against a tyrant 
to whom the boldest, spirits have 
bowed in hopeless subjection. The 
memory of Clarkson and Wilberforce 
struck me only to elicit a lofty 
scorn : they had won their statues so 
cheaply. To be the means of eman- 
cipating thousands from ordinary 
slavery, what was that compared to 
the grand design of relieving mil- 
lions from the thraldom of fashion ? 
“Ah!” I sighed in rapture; “ to think 
that in a few months the attack may 
be commenced which shall shake 
the usurpers’ dominion, and _finall 
bring her under subjection to utili- 

? 

Does the reader demand at once 
by what means this mighty project 
is to be begun? I commiserate the 
natural impatience ; but my reply is, 
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that great discoveries are not to be 
let off with the suddenness of sky- 
rockets, Were I indeed to adopt 
the usual mode of proceedure, in 
cases where a disclosure is to be 
made public, I should write from 
five to eight hundred pages as pre- 
paration for the substance contained 
inone. That I am so far differing 
from this course as to confine myrela- 
tion towords instead of chapters, must 


~be set down to my peculiar modesty, 


not to the lack of dignity or com- 
pexity of the subject. No doubt, 
with a due regard to the arts of 
elongation, repetition, obscurity, 
and illustration a very respectable- 
sized volume may have been pro- 
duced. 

Having, as I have said, undergone 
sO many miseries from various modes 
of head-dressing, it was with what no- 
velists call mixed-feelings I first be- 
held and adopted the chignon. Its 
recommendations were, I confessed, 
great: unlike all previous fashions, it 
did not cover the neck, it was, there- 
fore, clean ; it was unpretending, and 
occupied no more than average time: 
notwithstanding all this, I felt a se- 
cret conviction that an objection lay 
somewhere, it could not be other- 
wise. It was not very long, of 
course, before the drawback revealed 
itself, and I found the united weight 
of real and false hair made such a 
drag on the comb, that its teeth in 
turn vented their injury on the head, 
producing the sensation ofthe hairbe- 
ing slowly pulled out. It was some 
solace I had not given myself up toa 
deceitful idea of the chignon being 
perfect, and a farther comfort to re- 
flect, that under the circumstances a 
fresh style could not be very long in 
being looked for: but to my surprise, 
the chignon, instead of disappearing 
by lapse of time, only shifted its 
ground. 

Having overcome the attacks of 
ridicule, and the horrible crisis when 
it was declared that the dead hair 


would produce vermin, it seemed to 
have been re-elected by the goddess 
Fashion to run through a second 
term of existence. The ravages of 
the comb were not, however, ended 
through it being removed from the 
crown nearer to the forehead. The 
heavy boss attached to it cannot fail 
to wrench backward the hair into 
which it is secured. Some women 
may, certainly, feel less soreness 
than others from the constant drag 
and friction ; but I have heard com- 
plaints enough to convince me that 
the discomfort is pretty general, were 
it not farther evinced by partial 
abandonment of the chignon, for 
methods of arrangement to which, 
surely, desperation alone could 
have had recourse. 

The rows of curls that figure on 
the heads of some ladies must, disa- 
greeably, remind of the wax busts in 
hair-dressers’ windows, from their ap- 
parent impossibility of the labor- 
ious and patient manipulation being 
performed by the wearer: the mode 
is artificial to ugliness, and, doubt- 
less, is confessed to be so, even by 
the adopters; but they may ask, 
what they are to do? they cannot 
go back to the detected cheats of 
old, nor suffer their hair to fall over 
their eyes, after the manner of 
savages, who have no books to read 
nor sewing to do, nor plates to eat 
off. All who have observed the 
awkwardness of ringlets, for ever 
drooping and disorderly, must con- 
cede that someway of “ doing up” 
women’s hair is necessary, since they 
cannot be expected or desired to 
dart from the extreme of coquettish- 
ness to a stoical indifference of ap- 
pearance. 

The short, boyish locks of such 
women as Eliza Cook and Rosa 
Bonheur are an honour to them, as 
signs ofthe earnestness and thorough- 
ness with which they have identified 
themselves with the arts they cherish. 
It may fairly be doubted if we 
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should ever have seen the unequall- 
ed “Horse Fair,” had the painter 
made the irreconcilable attempt to 
study the anatomy of animals from 
life and keep her hair in fashionable 
trim. 

But ordinary women may be well 
supported in the desire to maintain 
whatever graces of appearance they 
can, consistently with the proper use 
of time and a due regard to utility. 
There is no future generation to 
repay them by remembrance for 
neglect of the present, and it would 
be about as foolish for them to 
neglect all honest and easily avail- 
able means of pleasing, because 
women of genius may and can, in 
the furtherance of their high pursuits, 
as it was in the ancients to slash the 
faces of boy infants that they might 
resemble the glorified beings who 
had won scars and wounds in the 
battle-field. My chief quarrel with 
fashion is, not that it renders women 
too attractive, but that it fixes their 
minds too greatly on the hope of 
being so, and in many cases squan- 
ders treasures of opportunity, money, 
and thought, out of all proportion to 
the end produced. Simple as is the 
chignon compared to some methods 
of hair-dressing, there are women 
who spend an hour on each occasion 
of “fixing ” it. Thus two hours, and 
often three, every day are taken up 
in a business which it should be 
accounted a scandal to spend more 
than ten minutes over each time. 
It might, perhaps, affect these wo- 
men with surprise, to tell them that 
an hour and a half from what they 
daily waste before the glass, would 
in three or four years make them 
mistress of a foreign language, or 
give them acquaintance with some 
of the principal ornaments of litera- 
ture in their own or any familiar 
tongue. 

Women’s time being so little ca- 
pable hitherto of being transmuted 


- into money, has come to be regarded - 


by themselvs and others as of no 
value, and unworthy of computation.. 
It is never thought that time can of: 
itself purchase occupation, and that 
occupation which is both innocent. 
and progressive, signifies happiness. 
If a simple mode of dressing were 
commenced merely with a desire to 
save time, it would eventually lead 
to a better employment of it, and the 
woman who at present, after a 


tedious course of decoration, spends. 


the rest of the morning in chat, 
destitute of any single quality of 
mental brightness or moral benefit,, 
or gets over the evening by scram- 
bling through a few tunes, must, if 
she direct her attention to the 
economy of time in one respect,. 
learn to be cautious of its loss in 
others. 

“Though I believe I have never. 
exceeded half-an-hour in any labour 
of hair-dressing, I have frequently 
thought that to be greatly in excess, 
and only submitted to customary 
modes from a want of reliance in my 
own powers to invent other and. 
easier. At last, however, the con-. 
sideration of lost time, combined. 
with the discomfort of the chignon, 
brought me to tax myself with im- 
becility for consenting to submit to 
what sense and sensation alike re-. 
volted against. I cast over in rapid 
review all the fashions I know of, in. 
the hope of finding one that admitted 


of modification, still I could think of 


nothing, until a sentence of Victor 
Hugo’ s (on the very subject of wo- 
man’s dress) came into my mind, 
“the best things are always the: 
simplest.” 
the phrase ; I put down the brush,, 
which I had held irresolutely, and. 
taking up on each side a quantity of 
hair, extending from the temples to. 
behind the ears, drew it to the 


crown, and with that former instru-- 


ment of torture, the chignon comb,, 
secured the two masses so as to fall. 
as a shower above the loose back. 


There was inspiration in 
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hair, the whole forming a sort of 
double fringe. The effect was a 
pleasing surprise ; the comb having 
now a comparatively small weight to 
support, matntained its place well ; 
the front hair admitted of either being 
brushed off the forehead or drawn 
forward, and would be made either 
loose or tight, according to liking. 
Afraid to trust the first impressions 
too much, I tried on a bonnet, and 
found that its want of back was quite 
as suitable to the cascade of hair, 
falling thus from the very top of the 
head, as to the chignon—a hat with 
equally satisfactory results, 

The plainness of the comb was, to 
be sure, an objection, but one soon 
remedied. I immediately set to 
tacking loops of blue ribbon, about 
an inch and ahalf wide, to a bit of 
elastic, between which the teeth of 
the comb were to be thrust ; by this 
means hiding it by a long bow which 
spread across the head, and accorded 
most gracefully with the loose natural 
flow of hair beneath. 

To render the idea acceptable to 
all, four slight directions. must be 
enforced—first the loops of hair can- 
not be permanently fastened except 
upon the crown of the head, half-an 
inch below will lead to them falling ; 
second, in order to make the upper 
row of hair drawn from the front, cir- 
cle well-round the back instead of 
forming a cluster in the middle, a 
comb broader than the usual chignon 
comb is required; tnird, it being 
necessary that the comb be in itself 
light, it is preferable to ornament it 
with ribbon, as directed, rather than 
have one adorned with carved or 
bead-heading ; fourth, and this for 
various reasons, long hair should be 
considerably shortened behind, for 
though it is general to see it falling 
beneath the chignon, almost to the 
waist, it savours so much of vain 
display as to be objectionable on 
that score alone, and it is besides 
undoubtedly injurious to health and 


to the strength of the hair itself to 
allow it to grow unchecked. The 
twigs of trees and plants are often 
pruned to concentrate the vigour 
more in the stock, and this should 
teach women to make it a rule to 
have their hair of moderate length 
and frequently cut. 

It may be said that hair reaching 
only to the shoulders will still soil 
the top of the dress, but the facility 
with which hair can be washed when 
short, and the needlessness of po- 
made, where smoothness is no object, 
will be found almost to do away 
with this objection. Perhaps, as a 
farther one, it may be urged that 
such an assimulation to Eve’s waving 
curls, suitable as it may be to the 
young, would seem affected in the 
middle-aged. I admit that grey hair 
thus arranged would not look well ; 
but elderly ladies have never been 
regarded in any of the changes of 
fashion, and will, I suppose, always 
keep toa cap ofsome kind. I can- 
not, however, fancy that a woman 
with emblanched locks, if kept plen- 
tiful by judicious shortening, could 
ever be an object of censure for 
holding to a mode of hair-dressing 
so comfortable, unpretentious, and 
easy. It isthe motive that should be 
regarded in all things, and notwith- 
standing habit has associated flowing 
tresses with juvenility and high spirits, 
there can be really no excuse for 
forcing a matron to take three times 
as long in dressing as would be re- 
quired by a youug girl. Since, as 
every aunt as well as mother knows, 
“baby fingers, waxen touches,” can- 
not be kept from meddling with the 
hair, would it not be well to be able 
to repair the worst damage that 
could be done by the momentary 
adjustment of a comb ? 

Without being desirous of claim- 
ing the smallest merit for what was 
an accidental thought, I cannot help 
regarding it as useful, on account of 
the directions to which it tends, 
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There is a deep reality in Victor 
Hugo’s remark, as there is apt to be 
in even the lightest proceeding from 
his pen, the best things will always 
be found to be the simplest. in 
governments, in arts, and in customs. 
A single idea clearly comprehended 
and fully developed, is better than 
the abortive attempt to combine a 
hundred ; and as we grow wiser in 
our generation, I predict that much 
of the elaboration and luxury of the 
present day will be marvelled at 
and derided, as we now marvel at 
and deride the Indian’s taste for 
beads, paint, and features. 

In woman’s dress, in common 
with more important things, is this 
change to be hoped for and expected; 
simplicity here signifies fuller parti- 
cipation in the labours and interests 
of life, a stronger frame and more 
serene mind. What could be more 
admirable than a winter costume of 
dark blue cloth, the skirt reaching 
only half-way below the knee, so as 
to be out of all mud splashes, the 
space between the hem and the 
ankle being filled up by trousers of 
the same? To avoid the awkward 
gathering in of the “ bloomer mode,” 
the trousers should not be very loose, 
nor yet long enough to be soiled by 
friction with the heel. Sucha dress, 
completed by a felt or oil-skin hat. 
and the modern serviceable boot, 
goloshed high with calf, would en- 
able the weaver to defy rain, wind, or 
cold, and while it would not be mas- 
culine enough to excite censure, nor 
exclude the feminine comforts of veil 
and muff in severe weather, would 
secure quick dressing and easy 
locomotion, advantages now ex- 
clusively pertaining to manly habili- 
ments. For summer wear a lighter 
and brighter material might be 
made use of, without in the slightest 
degree departing from the design of 
usefulness and simplicity. Self- 
coloured silks or lamas would form 
suits sufficiently cool, in exchange 


from cloth, and agree with the gayer 
style of head gear which would natur- 
ally prevail during the sunnymonths. 

A lady having accustomed her- 
self to a uniform attire for ordinary 
wear, would soon find the benefit of 
curtailing the expense and trouble 
bestowed on dinner and ball dresses, 
and learn to consider herself pre- 
pared for all emergencies with ihalf- 
a-dozen fancy robes. Why it should 
be deemed more essential to provide 
a new dress for a grand party than 
a new set of remarks is somewhat 
puzzling, as the sight is far less 


offended than the ear by want of | 


variety. If by changed attire the 
face could be changed also, and 
each style of beauty mould itself for 
atime into a different style, there 
would be more show of reason in the 
dislike to appearing again and again 
in the same garment; but as the 
grave and the gay, the handsome 
and the piquant, must perforce retain 
their separate characteristics, it 
appears nothing short of absurdity to 
bestow a continual solicitude to 
what can be expected to yield only 
the most limited results. Because in 
future ladies will probably be too 
sensible to spend from ten to fifty 
pounds in preparation for a ball, it 
does not argue they must make 
dowdies of themselves. Colour is 
almost everything by gaslight, and 
provided dresses do not look soiled, 
and are of a shade to suit the 
wearer’s complexions, how can it 
lessen the observer’s approval that 
they have been worn before, or were 
originally obtained at small cost. 

It has often been remarked, that 
two-thirds of the expense women put 
themselves to for dress must arise 
through a desire to excite envy in 
each other, it being beyond question 
that no man ever regulates his ad- 
miration of a costume by the amount 
it has cost. Either he is ignorant 
on the subject, or if, through having 
had to pay for lace, furs, or what not, 
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he is able to form a guess at the 
value of any article, his appreciation 
of the lady’s taste is apt to be les- 
sened by compassion for her father 
or husband. Thus, the intelligible, 
though unamiable, motive which 
might be supposed chiefly to actuate 
women—that is, of seeking to out- 
shine others in the eyes of men— 
really gives place to the strange 
and abhorrent design of torturing 
their own sex by a show of affluence. 
Yet, combined with this is another 
object, never confessed, and pro- 
bably not always understood. With- 
out considering the matter deeply, 
some women find that diversity of 
attire produces in them that high de- 
gree of self-consciousness which is 
their only alternative from mental 
prostration—it is, in fact, their neces- 
sary stimulus to liveliness) How 
many telling repartees, gestures, and 
attitudes, are due to the confidence 
of looking well, inspired solely by a 
new modelled, or especially elegant 
dress. It is singular, and humiliat- 
ing, besides, to observe a woman’s 
cheerfulness, and even gracefulness 
of manner, dependent on the way 
on which she is “ got up ;” she who 
is self-possessed, smiling and brilliant 
in the latest mode, being found ds- 
trait, listless, and dull, in a dress at 
all out of date. 

Would it not be a happy thing to 
smooth these inequalities of mood 
by conforming to an almost set 
fashion, rather than allow self-con- 
templation to become morbid and 
the occasion of undue elation or de- 
pression ? Instead of losing by such 
conformity, I am persuaded the 
change would ultimately be of great 
gain ; for, pleasing as may be the lit- 
tle compliments of look or word 
which repay a pretty woman’s efforts 
at effect, the belief that she is 
adorned with especial becomingness 
is apt to give even the best bred the 
air of being on the gui vive for gal- 
lant attentions, which is as destruc- 


tive to the liking of her companion as 
to her own content. No man can be 
said to enjoy the society of a woman 
who is manifestly waiting for pretty 
speeches ; and while he may con- 
strain himself for a whole hour, or 
more, to banish every idea except 
that of the exacting fair, he will be 
sure to recompense himself by either 
totally forgetting, or mentally exe- 
crating, her directly his penance is 
over. 

So long as an overweaning sense 
of their own importance is engen- 
dered in women’s minds by ever- 
new devices in personal decoration, 
they must expect men to talk to 
them as if they were mere children 
to be amused, instead of conversible 
beings, capable of receiving and 
imparting information. Inexpedient 
as it would be to make the drawing- 
room: a scene for purely technical 
conversation, it must be admitted 
that a great benefit is lost by the 
pretended ignoring, in mixed com- 
panies, of all professions, except the 
amateur profession of the arts, which 
all, however prosaic by nature, are 
compelled to take up. Why should 
a lawyer, whose head is full of an 
enteresting case, which he would 
without scruple introduce to his host, 
be constrained to discuss music with 
his hostess, at the imminent risk of 
blundering every second; or a 
literary man be taught to confine 
himself to scandal, as more con- 
genial to a woman’s intellect, than 
any droppings of his fancy, or 
gleanings of memory? To require 
small talk from one whose talent lies 


in quite a contrary direction, is as 


barbarous as it would be to compel 
a passionate lover of music to dis- 
cuss agriculture, or a stockbroker 
to criticise poetry. In society the 
object should be, not to demand a 
certain contribution of common- 
places from each individual, but the 
best he has to offer, whether that 
best be wit or silence, and this ob- 
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ject would undoubtedly come near 
to fulfilment were the lady members 
of the party regarded as partakers 
in the “flow of soul,” instead of 
being present mostly on show. 

To conclude as I begun, I would 
urge women, upon every considera- 
tion of self-interest and the general 
good, totake counsel with themselves 
and each other, to the end that 
Fashion may be reduced from do- 
minion to a just subserviency. Were 
the expenses of the toilette lessened, 
those who enjoy a settled income 
or allowance could oftener purchase 
books, music, and instruments of 
amusement ; take frequenter jour- 
neys for the sake of health ; and be 
enabled to perform additional little 
acts of kindness and charity. To 
these advantages, arising from the 
economical attribute of simplicity, 
‘would he added comfort, from its 
embodimentwith utility ; there would 
be no more colds caught, nor cases 
of consumption commenced from 
‘want of sufficient clothing. Further, 
one grand object of rivalry being 
removed, women would find truer 
friends amongst themselves, and be- 
come more tolerant to each other’s 
failings, more honourable to reposed 
trusts. An especial weapon of en- 
mity, the charge of setting up false 
pretensions, would be swept away ; 
envy and dislike would be driven 
either to make gross, and therefore 
easily rebutted, charges, or have to 
choke their ire. Women, no longer 


living merely for dress, would notafter 
their “best days” were over, bereduced 
in regret and mortification, to build 
up a totally different set of interests 
as an alternative to passing their de- 
cline in ceaseless repinings. Grown- 
up daughters would more frequently 
replace to their parents the endear- 
ments of childhood by the delights 
of companionship. Young mothers 
would delegate fewer of their duties 
to nurses ; husbands be relieved of 
many jealous suspicions, and have 
less cause of ill-temper. Nor would 
the effects end here: if women 
made no fatiguing strain on men’s 
politeness, and were content to 
think of what they were saying, in- 
stead of how they were looking, 
they would have much more of their 
society. Why do men, when they 
desire to unburthen or freshen their 
faculties, at present have exclusive 
recourse to the company of their 
own sex? Is it that they prefer to 
listen to the bass of manly voices, 
after a whole day’s intercourse with 
their fellows, or that they hold wo- 
men to be inferior in tact, quickness, 
brightness, and all those qualities 
which make up the charmof conversa- 
tion? Is it, then, only for the dear 
cigar ? Not so ; but because with men 
theymay eschew compliment and pre- 
tence, and are neither forced to pick 
out conventional topics of discussion, 
nor to pass over those of highest 
claim on attention. 
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CRAMENTO Eugh-hoo-hoo- 


BEATRICE DI TENDA. 


at the office in Turin. Nothing was 


hee-hee-e-e.—A combination of 

vowels and consonants, representing 
the most extraordinary sounds, a 
Piedmontese volley of expletives, 
exhortations, and maledictions, ter- 
rific crackings of the whip, reverber- 
ating along the hollow ravines and 
‘distant mountain side—a struggle— 
a plunge—and our twelve mules 
start forward in a temporary canter, 
the diligence rolling to the right and 
to the left, like a sinking ship in her 
last agonies. The narrow windows 
of the conveyance reveal on one 
side a black unfathomable abyss, 
and on the other the huge mass of 
the scowling monster over whose 
back we are crawling. The threaten- 
ing Alps are in the distance, and the 
moon’s silvery rays fall playfully on 
the white peaks of the rocky giants 
around. It is a scene of grandeur, 
only disturbed, if enlivened by the 
shouts of the muleteers, the slipping 
of hoofs on the frozen snow, the 
scraping of the spade, and the snor- 
ing of my fellow travellers, I throw 
myself back on the seat, and whilst 
the ponderons machine is wending 
wearily its upward course, I will in- 
form the reader how we rose to our 
present elevated, though decidedly 
uncomfortable, position. 

Intending to proceed to Nice, we 
had left Milan in the morning, and 
crossing by raif the Lombard and 
Piedmontese plains, we reached 
Turin after six hours’ journey. We 
chose the route, vi@ the Colle di 
Tenda, as one little known and less 
frequented by our travelling fellow 
countrymen, and secured the coupé 
of the diligence from Cuneo or Coni, 


known as to the duration, comfort, or 
safety of the journey. We could only 
ascertain that the diligence was not 


daily overturned, and that it generally ° 


arrived at its destination at some 
time or other within a week. A hasty 
meal at a restaurant, a few hours of 
smooth rolling in a railway carriage, 
full of Italian officers in uniform, 
some minutes of rough jolting over 
the ill-paved and hilly streets of 
Cuneo in a narrow omnibus, and we 
entered the court-yard of the inn 
whence the diligence was to start. 

The apartment to which we were 
introduced was got up with elaborate 
simplicity. The walls and ceiling, 
now blackened by smoke, at some 
remote period of their existence, 
might have been whitewashed, while 
wooden chairs and unpolished tables 
constituted the only furniture, pro- 
bably sufficient for the needs and 
tastes of the numerous inhabitants 
of Cuneo, who were enjoying within 
the refined pastimes of cards and 
wine. Declining to taste the culi- 
nary efforts of the chef of the estab- 
lishment, we limited our modest 
desires to cafe au Jait, which we 
imbibed In an atmosphere perfumed 
with the powerful odour of cheap 
Italian cigars. Added to the amuse- 
ments were a lady and gentleman, 
in the yard outside, performed a 
vocal and instrumental concert, with 
guitar, harp, and voice, each sympa- 
thetically cracked. How I wished 
for the literal realisation of Za 
danna é¢ mobile in the conveyance to 
further regions of this charming 
cantatrice! But she, alas! was a 
fixture ! 
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As anchovies are packed in barrels 
sO we squeezed ourselves into the 
coupé of the diligence, which was 
smaller and lighter than the old 
French vehicles, and consisted of a 
coupe holding three, and an interior 
six passengers. This night only three 
travellers, besides ourselves, had 
the courage to face the Colle di 
Tenda. Half-a-dozen seems to be 
the average daily traffic through this 
pass. 

At a little after eight, p.m, we 
trotted over the rough pavements of 
Cuneo, towards the mountains. The 
brightness of the night, and the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, rendered 
the snowy peaks startlingly distinct 
in the distance ; but it was not till 
after some hours’ chase of the ever- 
receding hills, and an exchange of 
horses for mules at Limone, that we 
really caught the Colle and fairly 
commenced its ascent. 

Excelsior! Excelsior! After two 
hours or so, Sir Thomas, who was 
sitting in the middle of the coupé, 
begins to congratulate himself that 
we had been misinformed as to the 
difficulty of the undertaking. “See !” 
he exclaims triumphantly, “ it was 
all nonsense about the dangers and 
hardships of this route. We are 
evidently approaching the summit, 
and we have not even needed 
sledges.” Alas for human infalli- 
bility! Almost immediately we halt, 
and are directed to alight. Before 
us lays the body of a chariot, 
mounted on two big skates. Our 
luggage is tossed from the roof of 
the diligence, to the utter disgust of 
Sir Thomas, and piled upon an open 
sledge. With a plunge we resume 
the journey, the vehicle rolling and 
pitching at every step, and sinking 
deeper and deeper into the snow. 
Higher and higher! round and 
round the zigzags, turning and 
twisting, halting frequently to rest 
the steaming cattle, whose muscles 
are strained to the uttermost ; often 


coming down with a jolt and a shock 
to the very edge of a mighty chasm, 
where a slip—a too rapid run—a 
freak on the part of a mule, and we 
should be rolled into the Titanic: 
crater beside us. Pale dawn begins 
to contrast with the strong light of 
the moon, till the rising sun, inten- 
sifying the scenic glory, reveals 2 
panorama which for grandeur is 
unsurpassable. The white-capped 
mountain sides shine with a lustre 
exalting the majesty of nature, and 
praising in mute, eloquent peans 
the beauty of the wonderful crea- 
tion. 

After many apparent summits. 
have been reached only to behold 
fresh peaks arise above and before 
us, at eight in the morning we ride 
over Tenda’s proud head, 5887 feet. 
above the level of the Mediterra- 
nean. Thence one of the finest 
spectacles it has been my fortune 
to contemplate breaks upon our 
gaze. The abrupt and sharp Apen- 
nines, the majestic Alps, the county 
of Nice, and the plains of Piedmont, 
golden sunshine and silvery moon- 
light, white snow, distant hamlets, 
villages, churches, streams, rivers, 
fertile valleys, narrow ravines, lay 
beneath us, up to the horizon line 
—a colossal living picture, lovely 
and picturesque in the highest. 

Here another diligence awaits 
us, and several swarthy individuals 
transfer our luggage thereto. We 
bestow upon one a few coppers, 
which he receives with surprise ; 
and when told they are for him, 
thanks us wonderingly for so un- 
expected and unusual a munificence. 

Like the legendary king of France, 
who went to the top of a mountain 
with his army to come down again, 
we had toiled and struggled painfully 
for hours to ascend the hill, only to 
descend it. 

Two strong horses are harnessed 
to the new coach, in which we take 
our seats. The only object I donot 
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perceive is the road. What! that 
the road—that narrow white ribbon ? 
that tapeworm, twisted round the 
side of the mountain? that cork- 
screw, threading away in the distance 
below? But so it is, and we swing 
down it at a merry trot over a path 
little wider than our vehicle, and 
quite unprotected at the side. As- 
cending conveyances wait on the 
platforms forming the corners of the 
zigzags, for there only can two carri- 
ages pass abreast of each other ; but 
we meet only the diligence, from 
Nice, and a few country carts—nar- 
row-long boxes mounted on two 
high wheels, and drawn by mules, 
tandem fashion, the bells on the ani- 
mals’ necks jingling loudly to give 
notice of their approach. 

We are driven by a Jehu of 
twenty, a dark, bright-eyed, and 
intelligent-looking lad, sharp round 
the curve. “ By Jove ! not more than 
six inches to spare! I admire 
courage, but discretion still more !” 
Sir Thomas exclaimed, somewhat 
nervously, 

Our coachman with one handholds 
the reins, whilst with the other he 
turns a screw which controls the 
mecanique (the break), which locks 
two wheels. In the steep descents 
the wheels are fastened ; but when 
we twist round the curves, where 
the road is more level, they are un- 
locked. 

When the end of the cork-screw 
path is reached, we bowl along in a 
narrow ravine, in the middle of 
which runs the Roja, a swift torrent, 
and pass underneath Saorgio, a fort, 
apparently impregnable, but which 
repeatedly changed hands in the 
Republican wars. Nothing could 
check those ragged veterans of the 
Revolution, and they actually, in 
the year 1794, stormed the Colle di 
Tenda itself. None but monkeys 
or Frenchmen could have accom- 
plished this feat; and the Pied- 
montese army, who defended the 


mountain, were so astounded when 
the soldiers of the Directory de- 
bouched from one of the peaks, that 
they precipitately retreated. 

From the ravine we emerge into 
an extensive plain surrounded by 
hills, on the slope of one of which is 
situated Tenda, where we pull up. 
This, to us, is the promised land ; 
for we are desperately hungry, and 
Tenda is the only place to obtain 
refreshment on the road. After ab- 
lutions, we wait, in the smoky, di- 
lapidated drawing-room of the sorry 
inn, for the best the house can pro- 
duce. Coffee being an unknown 
luxury to the natives, we are served 
with hot water with grease swim- 
ming over it, some white leathery 
substance called boiled pork, a 
blackish-yellow object styled an 
omelette, and a muddy, sour liquid, 
facetiously described as wine. . In 
vain we try toeat: there is nothing 
that will allow itself to be so treated. 
Surely, if the cookery were no better 
in the eleventh century, and the 


hapless Beatrice di Tenda did’ not ° 


provideher youthful husband, Filippo 
Visconti, with more appetising fare, 
small blame to him for wishing to 
release himself from such hateful 
ties. And the misguided woman ! 
why did she—beautiful as she still 
was when her lord, Facino Cane, left 
her a wealthy widow, and lady of 
many towns and castles in Lom- 
bardy—discard her weeds, and yield 
to the fascinations of Filippo, who, 
twenty years her junior, loved her 
broad lands and fertile provinces 
more than he loved Donizetti's un- 
fortunate heroine? A story of all 
times was enacted. The youthful 
husband became enamoured of a 
fair maiden, devoting to her those 
assiduities and attentions that be- 
longed to his virtuous and lawful 
spouse, who, pining in secret sorrow, 
listened to the musical interludes 
and poetical recitations of Orombel- 
lo, an interesting and accomplished 
- E 
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young gentleman. Doubtless, the 
lady of Tenda was innocent of 
all impropriety ; and if she admired 
her Rizzio, it was only with a Plato- 
nic attachment. Filippo Visconti 
was wrath at his wife’s flirtation, 
though finding ample excuse for his 
own, and Orombello and Beatrice 
were tried,—not by jury, I fear— 
condemned, and shortly after exe- 
cuted. 

Enough of Tenda! The day is 
warm and sunny, and we roll on in 
a valley surrounded by mountains. 
The hill-sides are covered with olive- 
trees, vineyards, orange and lemon- 
trees, whilst on higher elevation rise 
gigantic firs, oak-trees, and chesnuts ; 
and the luscious pear, the sweet 
apricot, the savory peach, the grace- 
ful laurel, the American aloe, the 
fragrant jasmine, the fox-grapes, and 
the prickly cactus, adorn and enrich 
the plain. 

At Fontang, a small, pretty, but 
poor village, forming the boundary 
between France and Italy, our lug- 
gage is examined by the representa- 
tives of the French finances. The 
lock of Sir Thomas’s portmanteau is 
broken, and he stands in a state of 
dismay at his inability to protect his 
property from the depredation of the 
natives. Sir Thomas’s belongings 
had apparently been singled out by 
fate to be the subjects of malignant 
persecution. On our way to Italy a 
sad calamity had happened to him. 
At Culoz our baggage had been left 
under the care of a guard whilst we 
indulged in a refection. We had 
seated ourselves in the new carriage, 
in which masses of rugs, shawls, 
sticks, and travelling paraphernalia 
had been placed. We were on the 
point of lighting our halfpenny 
veveys, when up started Sir Thomas, 
exclaiming: ‘‘My bag—my bag! 
what has become of my bag ?” 

The excited baronet rushed out 
to question the guard, who declared 
he had delivered all he had received. 


In vain the dining and waiting- 
rooms were searched for the precious 
article. In vain all officials, from 
the station-master to the under-por 
ters, were summoned, duly impressed 
with the importance of the loss, 
abused and bullied in truly British 
fashion, and threatened with mysteri- 
ous consequences. In vain every 
compartment in the train was ran- 
sacked, to the intense disgust of the 
passengers. 

“Itcontained apair of Wellingtons, 
a nail brush, a night cap, some note: 
paper, and my Bradshaw,” disconso- 
lately ejaculated Sir Thomas, who 
then sank in gloomy despair in 
his corner, only to discover too 
late that he was minus his hat 
also. 

Onward again, and Mount Brouis 
is close at hand to be surmounted. 
Zigzags, as on the Colle di Tenda, 
mules ; but no snow or sledges, as 
we are in a more southern and shel- 
tered position. 

Three hoursandahalfof continuous 
ascent, then an hour of rapid descent 
with a team of two horses, and at 
four o’clock we halt at Sospello, a 
picturesque little town at the footof 
Mount Braus, another giant which 
crossed our path. Feeble clay felt 
a craving for meat and drink, and 
we scour the place for provisions. 
But, alas! our meal is a mahogany, 
sawdusty object, accompanied by a 
hard, soapy substance described as 
goat’s milk cheese, and our drink is 
an acidulated black liquid. 

Once more, endless zigzags, nu- 
merous mules, huge shadows, and 
we are in the midst of fleecy cirro- 
cumuli, which we soon leave above 
us. The heavy, overhanging peaks, 
the increasing darkness of the at- 
mosphere, the surrounding gloom, 
the intense solitude, spread a mys- 
terious terror around us. The ob- 
scurity soon becomes as the obscurity 
of Egypt, and the tired cattle 
ging slowly along, I alight and walk 
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behind the vehicle to stretch my 
«cramped limbs for a few minutes. 
Seeing a path which I fancy repre- 
sents a short cut, I follow it, and in 
the blackness of night cleverly lose 
my way. The sound of the horses’ 
bells is no longer audible, and I 
begin to feel somewhat uneasy ; I 
shout, but no answer comes, Sud- 
denly I perceive a dim light issuing 
from a fissure in the rock; I ap- 
proach what appears the opening of 


a cavern, and enter an inner cave. 


In an instant I am surrounded by 
armed men, my arms are pinioned, 
my pockets emptied. My watch is 
inspected with amazement and re- 
turned to me after a minute survey, 
‘with my note-case containing some 
letters of credit. But the gold and 
silver coins in my purse are better 
understood, and my captors show 
their appreciation of the dross by 
retaining it. 

For the first time I now notice 
that the garb of my captors is not 
that of the-brigands of South Italy, 
or indeed of anywhere else. Leather 
jerkins, steel corslets, and morions, 
heavy rough shields, halberts, swords, 
and daggers, form their accoutre- 
ments and weapons. An individual 
of gigantic proportions, whose long 
scarlet cloak vies in vividness of 
colour with the bright tint of his 
countenance, from the midstof which 
an immense nose grows forward and 
downward until its point is lost in a 
voluminous, grey beard, steps forth 
and opens his lips. The sound is 
like the bellowing of an angry bull, 
and the words seem to appertain to 
the language of Italy before Dante. 
My familiarity with that ancient 
tongue enables me to comprehend. 
He bids me follow him; I obey, 
closely guarded by his satellites. 
Crossing a succession of intricate 
and dark galleries, [ am suddenly 


_ ushered into a vast apartment, illu- 
_ minated by countless torches and 


decorated with barbaric splendour. 


Coarse crimson hangings droop from 
the walls ; trophies of arms, skins of 
animals, and stag-horns, ornament 
the hall, which is filled with armed 
men attired as those I had already 
beheld. On one side, on a raised 
throne, sits a lady, in magnificent, 
yet strange costume. Am I in a 
dream? in a den of robbers? 
Strange! brigands in the depart- 
ment of the Var! Or is this the 
head-quarters of a secret and nume- 
rous political association ? 

Methinks I have witnessed that 
face—that garb! The truth flashes 
through my mind. Have I not 
seen Grisi impersonate Beatrice di 
Tenda? and now I stand before 
Donizetti's heroine herself, alive— 
breathing, speaking ! 

“ Kneel to our sovereign lady, 
Beatrice di Tenda,” thunders the 
red-cloaked seneschal, like the roar- 
ing of the tempest. 

“Welcome to our realms, Sir 
Englishman,” quoths the lady in 
quaint Italian. 

“Madonna !” I reply, scarce- 
ly expected the honour of personal 
acquaintance with a character of his- 
tory like your highness, especially one 
whom men consider to have left their 
troubled sphere for the more peace- 
ful kingdom of Heaven seven and a 
half centuries since, if my memory 
be not treacherous.” 

“Men are fools !” petulantly retorts 
the proud dame ; “ they only know 
that which their limited intelligence 
understands. It is given to me 
alone to be of the living and of the 
dead.” 

“Madonna is right as to the ob- 
tuseness of our sex, else I should 
not bask now in the light of her 
royal countenance. ButI pray your 
grace to allow me to depart and re- 
join my comrades.” 

“ Depart !” exclaims Beatrice, in 
tones belying her reputation for 
softness and courtesy; knowest 
thou the line of the poet, who wrote 
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ages before me and yet ages after 
me ? 


* Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate.’” 


“ Depart!” repeats the man in 
red, twirling his huge arms as the 
sails of a windmill; “depart, in- 
deed !” his hideous mouth opening 
into a diabolical grin, and displaying 
long sharp tusks, that seemed pre- 
pared to devour me. 

“Stay here!” rejoins Beatrice ; 
“and thou shalt drink the waters of 
everlasting life ; thou shalt become 
the successor of Facino Cane, my 
late lord, and owner of that fair land 
of which Milan is capital.” 

“That would indeed be un- 
looked for bliss,” I answer, somewhat 
startled : “and far above my highest 
aspirations and deserts. Unfortu- 
nately there is a soft-voiced, blue- 
eyed woman, in distant Albion, 
whose heart accompanies me, whose 
eyes watch for me, and whose arms 
are waiting to clasp me to her bo- 
som. Surely your grace would not 
desire me to wrong one of her own 
ox.” 

“Thy English spouse will forget 
thee, as thou must forget her, for 
never more will thy presence bright- 
en her countenance. Refuse, and 
the torments of the Inferno shall be 
thy——” 

“ A truce, madam, to this jesting. 
I know not who nor what you are ; 
but if these men be your dependents, 
command them, I entreat, my release. 
England never forsakes her citizens ; 
and if you injure or slay me, no 
mountains, no caverns, no inaccessi- 
ble forts, shall avail to protect you 
from the vengeance of my country- 
men.” 

“ England is a brave nation doubt- 
less,” ejaculates the lady satirically. 

“To punish the weak,” thunders 
the scarlet-cloaked seneschal ; “ you 
certainly were not afraid of the 
Greeks, or the Chinese, or the 
Japanese.” 

“You unquestionably conquered 


Theodore and his sixteen followers,” 
rejoins the lady ; “‘but enough, we 
give thee time to ponder,” and un- 
able to answer taunts of the 
princess and her minister, I am hur-. 
ried away and locked in a dungeon, 
to indulge in calm, if not pleasant,, 
contemplation. 

Minutes—hours—I know not how 
many, have flown, and I am again 
summoned before those who were 
my gaolers and my judges. 

“Hast chosen, Englishman ?” in- 
quires the Lady of Tenda. “ Liberty 
or death ?” 

“‘T am ready to accept the one or 
suffer the other,” is my reply. 

“Let the priest step forward,” or- 
ders the princess ; and ina moment a 
ragged, greasy Capuchin friar, with 
the seneschal and another huge long- 
bearded rogue, stand beside me. 

After some hesitation I commit: 
deliberate bigamy, in the hope of 
being able hereafter to effect my 
escape. At the close of the cere- 
mony the eyes of my wayward and 
strange bride, which have been in- 
tensely fixed upon me, unaccount- 
ably glare in an extraordinary man- 
ner. They become larger and larger, 
and she grows taller and taller; 
liquid flames issue from them as 
from the craters of a volcano, and 
overpowered by terror, I take flight, 
and plunge at random into what. 
proves to be a dark recess of vast. 
size. I hear a wild howl, and perceive 
behind me a leash ef monstrous 
black dogs, with lambent tongues, in 
full pursuit. Terror lends me wings 
and I make superhuman efforts to 
escape. In vain; the pattering of 
feet approaches, one of the hideous: 
creatures leaps upon me, and fastens 
its fangs on my throat. 1 struggle 
desperately ; the other two brutes. 
seize me. I gasp forth my dying cry, 
when 


* * * * 


“ Halloa! my good fellow, what,, 
in Heaven’s name, is the matter? you 
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have bgen kicking and screaming for 
the last quarter of an hour like one 
possessed. Have the sour wine and 
the goat’s milk cheese given you the 
nightmare?” Sir Thomas inquires 
laughingly, as: my half-opened eyes 
meet his good-temperg¢d counten- 
ance, 

“Whither are thef/demon dogs 
gone?” I ask. : 

“You will probably find them at 
the bottom of the bottle.” 


“ And Beatrice di Tenda ?” 

“We left her at La Scala, at 
Milan.” 

I peep out of the coupé window, 
and the lights of Nice dance along- 
side the Paillon, as our diligence 
rantes merrily on the Boulevard, ac- 
companied by the cracking of the 
coachman’s whip ; and five minutes 
afterwards we enter the gateway of 
the Hotel des Etrangers. 


SONG TO ZALIA 


Tuy maiden face is bonnie, 
And sweet thine eyes of blue, 

O “wife of youth !” O Zalia! 
My beautiful and true ! 


My beautiful and true, 
Who gave her love to me! 
And for my own sweet Zalia ~ 
I'd live eternally ! 


Her heart is bright and winsome, 
Her soul a love-lit ray ; 

Her spirit like the rainbow 
Set in the cloud of day ! 


And for my virgin true, 
Who gave her love to me, 

My own sweet, gentle Zalia, 
I'd live eternally ! 


Like dew on the top of Hermon 
Is her kindness where it falls— 
And like a ray of sunshine 
Her smile of love enthralls ! 


And, oh! her love so true 
Is a precious gift to me, 
And for my own sweet Zalia 

I'd live eternally ! 


J.C. 


THE TENDENCY OF LORD BYRON’S 
POETRY. 


BEFORE entering on an examina- 

tion of Lord Byron’s writings, 
which has become apropos to the 
late laborious defamation of his 
name, I feel constrained to revert to 
Mrs. Stowe’s recent publication. 
With the most astounding coolness, 
Mrs. Stowe asserts that she has not 
read a word of commentary upon 
her notorious article ; and having by 
this coup d’etat swept out of her path 
every objection which it would have 
been troublesome or impossible to 
argue away, proceeds to vindicate, 
not Lady Byron, but herself. 

In Macmillan, it will be remember- 
ed, the motive alleged for the dis- 
closure was the fancied popularity 
of Countess Guiccioli’s book ; in the 
introduction of the late version an 
article in Blackwood is made charge- 
able for the “ true story ;” and, again, 
farther on, it is the Quarterly which 
is rendered accountable for it. But 
these contradictions, noticeable as 
they may appear at the outset of the 
case, are mild compared to those 
contained in the story itself. 

The publication of Lady Byron’s 
letters to Mrs. Leigh seems to have 
given Mrs. Stowe a little anxiety, 
but no qualm of doubt: it would 
only have been in accordance with 
her plan to ignore them altogether, 
or boldly declare them forgeries ; and 
it is a wonder she did not. How- 
ever, having admitted them as genu- 
ine, she is driven to the weak shift 
of appearing blind to their im- 
portance, 

Considering the remarkable pas- 
sage in Macmillan, in which Lady 


Byron is described as taking her fare- 
well of “the guilty pair,” with the 
wish that she possessed a spaniel’s 
privilege to follow her husband un- 
repulsed and undegraded ; and the 
equally remarkable passage in the 
“controversy,” which says Lady By- 
ron witnessed Lord Byron treat his 
sister “ with a liberty which shocked 
andastonishedher,”—the explanation 
given for the existence of the letters 
is, perhaps, the shallowest that could 
have been conceived. How Mrs. 
Stowe could have expected it to 
meet with an instant’s respect from 
anyone not wilfully besotted is mi- 
raculous ! 

Even during the first weeks of his 
marriage, Lord Byron is stated to 
have begun sapping the foundation 
of his wife’s principles, both religious 
and moral, with the express object, 
as she found when they came to 
London, of leading her to tolerate a 
criminal intercourse with Mrs. Leigh. 
After the shock of witnessing famili- 
arities, which Mrs. Leigh is not said 
to have either resisted or resented, 
and learning from her husband’s lips 
that “such intercourse had existed 
in times past, and that he designed 
its continuance in times to come,” 
Lady Byron, the ingenuous, the pure, 
and proud, addresses Augus‘a as 
“her dearest friend,” “her best 
comforter,” and “‘ one who has con- 
sidered her more than a thousand 
would have done.” 

The utter irreconcileableness of 
the letters with the incest story de- 
manded some comment, and this is 
what it gets from Mrs. Stowe :— 
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“Weare here to consider that Mrs. 


Leigh stood to Lady Byron in all 
this long agony as her only con- 
fidante and friend ; that she has de- 
nied the charges her brother has 
made, and referred them ‘to insanity ; 
admitting insane attempts upon her- 
self, which she has been obliged to 
watch over and control. Lady Byron 
has come to the conclusion that 
Augusta is mistaken as to insanity ; 
that there is a real wicked purpose, 
and desire, on the part of the 
brother, not as yet believed in by the 
sister. She regards the sister as one, 
who, though deceived and blinded, 
is still worthy of confidence and 
consideration: Mrs, Leigh is, in 
Lady Byron’s eyes, a most abused 
and innocent woman, who, to spare 
her sister in her delicate situation, 
has taken on herself the whole 
charge of a maniacal brother, al- 
though suffering from him language 
and actions of the most injurious 


' kind. That Mrs. Leigh did not flee 


the house at once under such cir- 
cumstances, and wholly decline the 
management of the case, seems to 
Lady Byron consideration and self- 
sacrifice greater than she can ac- 
knowledge.” 

Mark, Lady Byron did not, then, 
entertain any idea of Lord Byron 
being insane ; accordingly, what she 
saw, and what he “confessed,” 
must have been to her unmistake- 
able marks of deadly guilt ; yet, be- 
lieving that Lord Byron had made a 
true acknowledgment, and equally 
repugnant to reveal her horror and 
loathing to “either of the parties,” 
we are asked to credit that she sup- 
posed Mrs. Leigh innocent, self- 
sacrificing, and her friend! ‘Truly, 
it takes a preternaturally-enlightened 
mind to comprehend how a woman 


could be included in “an adultrous, 


and incestuous connection,” and at 
the same time remain worthy of the 
warmest affection and confidence 
from the woman she had so egre- 
giously injured ! 


In making excuses for carelessness 
in her first article, Mrs. Stowe says : 
“ Are the cries of the oppressed, the 
gasps of the dying, the last prayers 
of mothers,—are any words, wrung 
like drops of blood from the human 
heart,—to be judged as literary ef- 
forts?” Which means, if it be in- 
tended to mean anything, that her 
former account was the cry, gasp, 
and prayer of Lady Byron, the op- 
pressed and dying mother—though 
why mother instead of wife? Really, 
stage-rant and fustian is chastened, 
seemly, and accurate to this! Every- 
body knows the Macmillan story did 
not contain a single sentence from 
Lady Byron’s lips; and if all the 
words, superfluous adjectives in- 
cluded, were wrung like drops of 
blood from Mrs. Stowe’s heart, it 
must be confessed that she was more 
prodigal with her heart’s blood than 
of her brain’s exertion. And the 
same, almost, may be said of the 
vindication ; as a relation of events, 
it is altogether wild and incongruous ; 
for example, Lord Byron, we are 
told, faints through fear of detection 
before his marriage, and immediate- 
ly after exultingly lays bare his 
criminality. Further, he vows to his 
wife “ she shall never be the means of 
his detection, to prevent which, he 
proposes——what? deluding her 
with promises of amendment, over- 
awing her with his authority, sub- 
duing her by his entreaties?—nothing 
of the sort. His grand expedient is 
not either to cut her tongue out, or 
to declare her mad, but to send her 
home. Sublime idea! To outrage, 
defy, and drive away a wife, as a 
means of stifling her accusations ! 
As for the melo-dramatic hint of 
Caleb Williams, and the threat of 
making it a life’s purpose to discredit 
Lady Byron’s testimony against him, 
it is simply balderdash, and totally 
at variance with Lord Byron’s real 
language towards his wife, both at 
the date of parting, and up to the 
time of his death. 
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Mrs. Stowe’s hardy intimation 
that she purposely suppressed a 
portion of what she gave out as the 
“‘ true,” and naturally-supposed com- 
plete, “story,” in no wise renders 
the new version more satisfactory ; 
the words given, as those containing 
Lady Byron’s accusation, forming 
not a whit’s stronger evidence than 
the mysterious-revelation passage. 
Whatever Lady Byron may have 
told Mrs. Stowe, it is against all 
testimony, probability, and even 
possibility, that she believed in, or 
suspected, the unnatural crime until 
long after the separation. The 
sole inference, agreeable to a com- 
mon-sense view of the whole matter, 
is that Lady Byron, having shown 
the first symptom of hallucination in 
persistently regarding her husband as 
mad, became, by perpetually brood- 
ing and over-subtlety of reflection, 
possessed with the notion sheeventu- 
ally, and in all good faith, concluded 
herself to have been pussessed with 
from the first. That Lady Byron 
should have taken under her espe- 
cial protection Mrs. Leigh’s fourth 
child—born in the year 1815—forms 
no sort of corroboration to the as- 
sertion that she regarded the girl as 
Lord Byron’s daughter. 

The loathsome story of Medora 
Leigh is, indeed, put beyond credi- 
bility by the single consideration 
that there was no adequate or plau- 
sible motive for its being written. 
Medora’s claim on the money be- 
queathed by Lord Byron to his sis- 
ter’s children resting solely on Mrs. 
Leigh being her mother, she had 
not the smallest interest in giving 
her autobiography to any mortal, 
but, on the contrary, the strongest 
object in keeping her own personal 
degradation secret. 

The perfect flood of condemna- 
tion let loose by Mrs. Stowe’s grand 
impeachment reminds one of Syd- 
ney Smith’s witty saying, that a suf- 
ferer from quinsy had suffered more 


+ 


from suppressed conversation. What 
an amount of suppressed wrath the 
present generation must have been 
groaning under with regard to Lord 
Byron ! It was his remark that former- 
ly men against whom no crime could 
be proved were persecuted asatheists. 
This was in an era of minor civilisa- 
tion. We do things more effectually 
now ; and, while using the whole 
charge till it is worn threadbare, 
“search the Scriptures” for almost 
unimaginable subjects of accusa- 
tion. 

In the scream against him, not a 
line of his journal or of his letters 
capable of being twisted in support 
of a foregone conclusion has been 
overlooked ; though no trait of 
generosity, no gleam of good-hu- 
mour, which might have served to 
soften the gloomy representation of 
his inner life, has been permitted to 
appear. Many touches of the journal 
go to prove that it was not written 
solely for the eye of the journalist, 
whose great failing and curse it was 
that he could scarcely perform a 
single action without distinct refer- 
ence to its effect on the world he 
fancied he despised. Thus, his 
irrepressible mania for calumniating 
himself had full scope ; and instead 
of it being a subject of surprise 
or wholesale denunciation that there 
occur so frequently objectionable 
passages in the journal, were it 
what could be desired there would 
be good grounds for disputing its 
validity. 

Byron’s love of notoriety was a 
passion so craving and unslumber- 
ing, that it became a necessity for 
him to mould himself into some 
form as distinct as possible from 
ordinary humanity ; his inordinate 
pride prompted him to act ever in 
obedience to the exclamation of 
"Milton’s Lucifer, “Better to reign 
in hell than serve in heaven.” De- 
spairing of pre-eminence in good- 
ness, unable to claim the reverence 
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of mankind, he was, in a manner, 
compelled to court their wonder- 
ment, their awe, and even their ab- 
horrence, provided only it were of 
.an active, ardent sort. To live in 
the public mind, to be the object of 
continual thought, diverse opinion, 
and speculation,—to stand confessed 
as curiously wicked and interestingly 
wretched—this was the governing 
spring of most of his doings, the 
fount of his strange accusations, the 
poisoner of his life. Yet, perversely 
and palpably as he is bent on exag- 
gerating the darker traits of his dis- 
position, ready as are the means 
which he chose to give malice and 
envy for blackening his name, the 
attempt to prove his better feelings 
wholly blunted is as vain as it is un- 


worthy. 


Making every allowance for the 
love of effect, which I have said 
tinctured his most private deeds and 
sentiments, there is still evidence of 
much honest warm-heartedness in 
his unswerving kindness to his ser- 
vant Fletcher, his affection for his 
four-footed friend, and in his dispo- 
sition to generosity: Without en- 
tering far into these points, it may 
be fairly assumed that a valet’s wor- 
ship of his master, being contrary to 
proverb, must be the fruit of great 
favour ; it must further be assumed 
that the remarkable epitaph on 
“ Boatswain,” being needless as a 
proof of eccentricity and power, was 
a sincere tribute of gratitude to one 
who had “breathed for him alone.” 
Of his charity I will mention but 
three instances: one which relates 
that a young lady of needy circum- 
stances called upon him to solicit 
his subscription to her volume of 
poems, when he handed her a 
cheque for £50, telling her she 
would find his subscription there ; 
the second where, seeing a destitute 
woman huddled on a step, he threw 
some silver into her lap, and was 
repaid by having the money thrown 


back at him, and his limping walk 
caricatured amidst drunken laugh- 
ter; and the third consisting of an ad- 
vance of a hundred pounds to an 
unknown author, on the credit of 
some work he was about to produce, 
and which he petitioned Moore to 
review “ kindly.” 

Consideration for servants, a re- 
cognition of the claims of the brute 
race, and a promptness to relieve 
distress in the stranger, have sepa- 
rately been regarded as betokening 
an estimable nature; but Lord 
Byron, possessing all these qualities, 
must not have the benefit of the 
smallest praise. An indulgent mas- 
ter, while the haughtiest of. peers, 
a lover of animals, though the 
loftiest genius, a generous giver out 
of small means, a compassionate 
man, yet open by his one personal 
defect to the insult of a wayside 


‘beggar, Lord Byron pays for his 


foolish and false attempt at self- 
portraiture, by being held up to exe- 
cration as a compound of evil. But 
enough of reference to his history. I 
will now proceed to trace in his 
works the manifestations of his real 
and affected character. 

Bad and corrupting as his prin- 
ciples have been, again and again, 
declared, there has been no attempt, 
as far as I am aware, to decide the 
tendency of his writings by an exa- 
mination of them for that purpose 
only, and naturally, in a professedly 
literary review, the moral bearing 
of a work is apt to be scantly ob- 
served and hastily judged. The 
perception that underlies the critic’s 
reasoning, or artistic faculty, and 
gives him, as he boasts, an accurate 
knowledge of the author’s secret 
purpose, is continually at fault, and 
for one especial cause—all original 
writers are in advance of their time. 
Lord Byron was pre-eminently so, 
and in his way of looking at things, 
past and to come, was incessantly 
knocking his head against esta- 
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blished theories. Now, for respect- 
able culture to behold its “ intuitive- 
ness” put to the rout by wayward 
genius would never do ; the ideas, 
therefore, which were found most 
discordant with the set notions of 
the day were unhesitatingly decried 
as impious and subversive. 

My aim being to ascertain the 
true sentiments inculcated by Lord 
Byron’s poems, apart from questions 
of orthodoxy or unorthodoxy, preju- 
dice or custom, it is first needful to 
consider how far a writer’s bias for 
good or evil can be brought to bear 
on the mind of the reader. Genius 
is certainly as much underrated in 
its might by the proud sticklers for 
man’s dignity and innate distinction 
of right and wrong, as it is overrated 
in the estimate of the timorous, who 
foster the notion that character is a 
sort of jelly, depending for its shape- 
able consistency on the spiritual 
atmosphere surrounding it. Byron 
himself inclined to the former error, 
through his willingness to escape a 

ve responsibility, and lightly 
asked “who was ever altered by a 
poem?” ‘Truly, the effect of some 
poems may be so transitory on the 
multitude as to be almost imma- 
terial, yet be capable of exercising 
tyrannous sway over a few. Prob- 
ably many persons were yawning 
over the “Fairy Queen,” while 
Cowley was, as he declared, being 
made a poet by the study of it. The 
reason is obvious : Spenser’s imagin- 
ings, too far-fetched for ordinary 
people to enter into with zest, 
formed, as it were, the longed-for 
echo of the child’s fanciful musings. 

But for that subtle something 
which we unceasingly obey by the 
name of sympathy, and have latterly 
learned to discuss under the title of 
affinity, no product of the brain 
could penetrate to other brains. A 
real artist must either have the 
power to vibrate numberless chords 
in the common heart of humanity, 


or, lacking this grand prerogative 
to marshal under his personality a 
host of scattered aspirations, emo- 
tions, and capacities, he must be 
able to plumb to their soul’s depths 
certain selected units of the crowd. 
The question which is the higher 
achievement, to run over a bound- 
less range of sensibilities with a 
rapid, but never slighting touch, or 


to gain a mastery, complete ‘and 


lasting, over a small band of related 
minds, interesting as it may be, 
does not claim decision here ; and, 
without going out of my way to 
challenge dissent, I may perhaps 
arouse more than sufficient in the 


plain prosecution of my task. What 


I venture to advance, by way of 
theory, is in contradiction to the 
opinion, sublime on the one hand, 
that the intrinsically true only is ac- 
ceptable to the soul of man; and, on 
the other, that as fallen beings, we 
must become corrupted by contact 
with corruption. 

That, in ages to come, our shal- 
low intellectual dread of being mock- 
ed by counterfeits will give place to 
an enthusiastic craving for truth, as 
truth, it is pleasant to hope ; but so 
long as self is as strong within us as 
at present, our credulity is to be 
bought on comparatively easy terms. 
Instead of referring to any abstract 
rules of good or evil, we consult 
only the records of our passions ; 
and finding on the tablet of memory 
the countersign displayed, the senses 
follow at once the call of sympathy. 
Let, however, this tablet be on any 
particular a blank, let no whisper 
from out the distance respond to 
the written or uttered strain, and, 
elevating or debasing, it is all one. 
When we are unable to share in a 
feeling, it becomes immediately dis- 
cordant, alien, utterly powerless 
to move, except to weariness. Hence 
the poet’s sway, which might seem at 
first sight to be measured by his own 
sincerity, is really proportioned by 
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its accordance with the spirit of the 
reader. The proverb, “to the 
pure all things are pure,” admits 
of the widest parallel ; to the reve- 
rential, the ardent, and the true, 
scoffing, cynicism and subterfuge are 
innocuous. As every species of beast, 
bird, or grub, fastens by instinct on 
his proper food, each person seizes 
upon what mental aliment assimi- 
lates best with his particular tem- 
perament, totally unaffected in the 
meantime by either attraction or re- 
pulsion for the nutriment of his 
neighbour, be it in itself choice or 
base. 

And counting sympathetic adhe- 
sion to be the root of all influence ob- 
tainable by man over his fellows, I be- 
lieve it would be as impossible to re- 
sist it as for a piano or violin to refuse 
yielding to the will of the musician. 
The wire or string of the instrument 
may certainly be muffled by unto- 
ward weather, or broken by over use, 
so as to baffle the player’s skill ; and 
so an entire audience may bring itself 
to listen unmoved to the noblest- 
sounding speech, if under the impres- 
sion that the ornaments of fervour, 
pathos, and candour, are nothing 
more. than skilful shams; but are 
not all forces best proved by the 
evidence of opposing forces ? Given 
a poem containing at once the most 
genuine appreciation of affection, 
magnanimity, and innocence, to- 
gether with touches of railing, 
mockery, and lewdness, and it may 
be to one class of beings a fount 
of undefiled beauty, and to another 
a mere teacher of and incentive to 
iniquity. The point of fitness is 
far above that of goodness ; and to 
talk of the tendency of a work apart 
from a regard to the sort of people 
who read, or are most likely to read 
it, is like delivering an opinion on 
the suitability of a garment before 
the measure of the wearer has been 
ascertained. 

Of Lord Byron’s juvenile produc- 


tions, including English Bards, it is 
unnecessary to speak; and as the 
fertility of his genius renders it im- 
possible to touch upon the whole 
even of his long pieces in the com- 
pass of a magazine article, I will dis- 
miss in the beginning those which 
have the least bearing on the point 
before me. It would be, indeed, 
hard to make out anything prejudical 
to the cause of morality in the Seige 
of Corinth, The Dream, Marino 
Falerio, The Two Foscari, or Heaven 
and Earth; while the Prisoner of 
Chilton and Zhe Lament of Tasso 
are as much to be admired for 
their spirit of noble resignation 
and touching tenderness as for their 
poetic beauty. 

Whether or not Zhe Giaour was: 
founded purely on eastern legend, on 
persohal connection with a similar 
tragedy, or was only a safety-valve 
for emotions born out of a contrary, 
though equally fatal transaction, is. 
unworthy of dispute. It is, however, 
certainly marked by a degree of con- 
ventionalism, from which Byron’s 
latter works are mostly free, and 
contains few of his characteristic ex- 
cellencies in point of sentiment ; the 
most important lying in the absence 
of sophistical apology for unlawful 
love. With vain remorse Zhe Giaour 
has wished, during the brief happi- 
ness of possession, that his love had 
not been returned. The doom of 
Leila he confesses to be deserved, 
and his own dreary waste of feeling 
he takes as a natural consequence of 
his acts ; in this resembling most of 


Byron’s creations, Not the worst of 


his bad characters but recognises the 
principle of justice in the requite- 
ment that befalls them. Instead of 
taking a temporary immunity from 
punishment with profane chucklings, 
they behold it either with surprise ‘or 
in the mere light of a reprieve, and ex-- 
pect exemption none the more for the 
delay. Little varied as are the virtues. 
of the poem, it at least contains not. 
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a single misleading passage. Leila’s 
beguilement from duty, and the 
Giaour’s revenge, being their con- 
demnation, not merely of events but 
of conscience, and the lines on con- 
Stancy are written with well-nigh aus- 
tere sincerity and laudable homage 
to truth. 

Byron’s strong bias for the real 
over the imaginative again obliged 
him to make use of the incidents of 
his travels ; his previous experience 
in England, in spite of all horrible 
tales to the contrary, being little 
more varied than that of other col- 
legians. The attempt to regard the 
Bride of Abydos as anything but 
a “Turkish Tale” is surely the 
rashest to which a maligner of Lord 
Byron has yet been driven. It is 
not a reference to the “ Bulbul’s 
song,” or the Mussulman’s” detes- 
tation of the Arab race, that alone 
identifies the story with “the land 
of the cypress and myrtle.” It is in 
purpose, relation, and fact, as alien 
to the disposition as to the custom 
and soil of England. The regard, 
therefore, of Zuleika for her sup- 
posed brother, and finally confessed 
cousin, had it been less ardent, would 
have been in contradiction to her 
origin as “a child of the sun,” es- 
pecially as its ardour is that of 
youthful trust and gratitude, much 
more than of dormant passion. If, 
after hearing from her father, in cold 
business terms, that her marriage 
with a stranger chief was fixed upon, 
her checked sympathy had not 
broken forth in protestations of love 
for him she was so soon to leave, 
her perfect guiltlessness might with 
more justice have been called in 
question. It is her child-like sim- 
plicity and self-ignorance which pre- 
vents all thought of concealment or 
‘qualification, Love to her is love 
without regard to relationship or 
sex; Selim has ever been to her 
what he is then, nor does she dream 
the can ever be more. An attach- 


ment less earthly in all respects it 
would be difficult to find, for as 
Zulieka’s purity of heart is shown by 
her lack of constraint, Selim’s un- 
selfishness is proved by his sacrifice 
of personal redress on his injurer 
and insulter—of all sacrifices the 
greatest to a Moslem—and by his 
protective zeal so far overcoming 
his admiration and lover’s tender- 
ness. 

The Corsair, accredited with but 
one virtue and a thousand crimes, 
is doubtless regarded as a particu- 
larly corrupting example, yet he has 
many traits so closely bordering on 
virtues that the distinction becomes 
a matter of extreme nicety. Pity is 
a weakness to which he is especially 
prone; the rescue of the harem 
amidst the heat of battle raising 
him far above real warriors, who, till 
the American war, did not even hold 
sacred hospitals filled with the 
wounded and their nurses, much less 
the women belonging to the enemy. 
Wronged in his youth, so far as to be- 
lieveat lastall mankind base, he misses 
the crowning mark of villany in not 
delighting to trample on virtue ; for 
of the two it is less hateful to dis- 
credit goodness than, confessing it, 
to scheme for its overthrow. The first 
is often the result of betrayed confi- 
dence,thesecondjiseverthe venomous 
sign of irrelaimable baseness. Un- 
flinchingly just to all his band, tem- 
perate to abstemiousness, grateful to 
fervour, willing rather to suffer tor- 
ture and death than involve the 
sinless in crime for his sake, his un- 
changeable fidelity to Medora may, 
on consideration, be regarded as 
keeping company with kindred 
qualities, instead of standing in grim 
isolation. So far from it being Byron’s 
attempt to glorify robbery, and cast 
a halo over a vulgar pirate, the 
Corsair is plainly the “ self-exiled 
chieftain,” who returns to his de- 
serted domain under the name of 
Lara— 
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‘In whom inexplicably mixed appeared 
Much to be loved and hated, sought and 
feared.”, 


Lara’s midnight terror, which Moore 
speaks of as a confessed description 
of what was actually felt by the 
poet, together with the picture of 
the hall, with floor of stone, high 
fretted roof, and kneeling saints over 
Gothic windows, plainly indicates 
Newstead as the place of action. 
Lord Byron’s once vivid impressions 
of his wanderings having become 
either dim or exhausted, he is driven 
to seek material and colouring for 
Lara more in the treasures of 
feeling and experience than in re- 
flected memories, as heretofore. The 
unrelieved melancholy of the piece 
would alone prove this, apart from 
the shifted scene. As swansare said 
to show that they have plucked their 
breasts bare when the stolen white 
down is replaced in the nest by that 
of a yellowish tinge, so Byron may 
be known to have probed his heart 
deepest when his tones were the 
most mournful. Lara, like the 
Giaour, is burthened with a vacant 
heart, and would seem, like him 
also, to be haunted with the recol- 
lection of a too well-planned ven- 
geance. The blood-stained, de- 
spairing Gulnare, who forms so strik- 
ing a figure in Zhe Corsair, is con- 
fessed in the page, Kaled ; but with 
every temptation to make Lara seek 
forgetfulness of his lost Medora, in 
the love of his beautiful and worship- 
ping follower, the chivalrous purity 
of the poem is kept intact. Silent 
endurance and unswerving devo- 
tion are the leading features ‘of 
these shunned and shunning beings. 

In passing from Lara to Sardana- 
palus, I am reminded of the fre- 
quent charge against Lord Byron, 
that his choice fell so frequently on 
what are called vicious characters 
and subjects ; and that it is mislead- 
ing the sympathies of the good and 
compassionate to make ill-doings in 
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the smallest degree interesting. The 
prevalence of this idea is due 
greatly to Dr. Johnson, who, with 
his usual insistance, laid down the 
law that where sinners of any sort 
are depicted, it should be in the 
very darkest colours. To make an 
unprincipled man brave and gene- 
rous was, he averred, to balance his 
depravity in the eye of the reader ; 
so strong, in fact, was his opinion at. 
the time, that he objected even to 
the bestowal of personal graces on 
the morally perverse ; and, as a na- 
tural consequence, unhesitatingly 
sacrificed not merely art—that is. 
nothing in comparison—but reason, 


“to his mistaken advocacy of virtue. 


So clear-sighted and honest a man 

could not, however, fail to contra- 
dict elsewhere this shallow judg- 
ment, accordingly he says of the 
sorrows of Adam and Eve, they are 


‘too remote from the common to 


make any abiding impression. And 
just in the same way calamities in- 
flicted by an inexplicable fate, or 
ever vigilant hatred, cannot be ex- 
pected to appeal to the hearts of 
men whose consciences invariably 
point out a thread of self-folly or 
guilt running through each and all 
of their distresses. One looks upon 
the griefs of Shakspeare’s Queen 
Catherine, or Byron’s own Foscari, 
with indignation, questioning how 
justice could thus sleep. Neither 
admiration of their fortitude, nor 
pity for their pains, can remove the 
bitterness of impotent rage against 
cruelty and treachery so unalloyed ; 
whereas, in cases where even the 
most fatal results are reducible from 
the victim’s own error of act or 
judgment, we join cause with them, 
and follow with a sort of selfish in- 
terest each turn of their fortunes. 
Lear’s obtuseness, Othello’s credu- 
lity, Hamlet’s irresolution, may be 
our own : we feel inly that infirmity, 
not heroism, forms the tie between’ 
us and - fictitious characters, that 
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there is a lesson to be conveyed in 
every story of retribution, but none 
in victimised perfection. Then 
purely virtuous distresses are as apt 
to be monotonous as angelic beings 
to be insipid: that “ strife of 
thought,” which Byron speaks of 
as the source of woman’s woes, is 
assuredly the basis of everything en- 
grossing in poem, play, or novel. 
Without a clashing of principles and 
passions, there can neither be ex- 
pectation nor surprise: the finest 
analytical portion of most writings 
could never have been employed on 
natures steadfastly good or irre- 
coverably evil. 

The Sardanapalus of tradition, 
vain, sensual, fickle, and cowardly, 
if portrayed thus would have excited 
only a brief disgust to be followed by 
indifference. Byron, knowing human 
nature, and holding in unapproach- 
able abhorrence the meaner vices, 
founded on the execrated name a 
character as full of warning as power. 
What is his supineness, save respect 
for the lives and freedom of his sub- 
jects ? whose discontent draws from 
him no more than the good-natured 
sarcasm that they deserve to be 
cursed with their wishes and led 
forth to glory. His ready forgive- 
ness of the conspirators contrasts 
well with the ideal, “ long-drawn- 
out,” magnanimity, ycleped Roman ; 
he forgives merely because it would 
be doing violence to his own nature 
to believe in treachery and ingrati- 
tude. His chief ambition being to 
escape giving or suffering pain, the 
gradual discovery that the two are 


how vain and vile was the passion 
of conquest, which the tradition of 
his forefathers and the tenour of his 
age alone regarded worthy of a king, 
he must have been possessed of 
more than human foresight and re- 
solution to proceed beyond this 
standpoint, and relinquish ease and 
supremacy for the then unheard-of 
attempt to improve the condition of 
his people. Too high-souled to suc- 
sumb wholly to the petty enchant- 
ment of luxury, yet too much a 
slave of the flesh to follow, in self- 
denying, slow interpretation, the 
voice of his unquiet spirit, it only 
dawns upon him too late that plea- 
sure, no more than bloodshed, is the 
fitting occupation of a ruler. The 
contest between his but half-under- 
stood capabilities for greatness, and 
his habitual shrinking from restraint 
and effort, gives rise to one of the 
finest speeches ever penned— 
‘* My gentle, wronged Zarina, 
I am the very slave of circumstance 
And impulse,—borne away with every 
breath ; 
— upon the throne, misplaced in 
le: 
I —— what I could have been, but 
ee 
I am not what I should be,—let it end. 
But take this with thee, if I was not formed 
To prize a love like thine, a mind like 
thine, 
Nor dote even on thy beauty—as I have 
doted 
On — charms, for no cause save that 
suc 


Devotion was a duty, and I hated 
All that looked like a chain for me or 


others, 

Yet hear these words, perhaps among my 
last, 

That none ere valued more thy virtues 


incompatible causes in him that be- = Though he knew not to profit by them. 


wildered sick surprise which it is the 
peculiar destiny of the generous to 
undergo, sooner or later, with respect 
to the doings of their race. His 
pervading unrest and final overthrow 
arise not from guilt—as an Assyrian 
monarch he owed no fidelity to his 
Queen—but from a misconception 
of the great issues of life. Seeing 


It is a notable point that a “ volup- 
tuary” should count beauty as so 
completely subordinate to devotion, 
intellect, and goodness ; but in the 
love of Sardanapalus for the Greek 
slave the same phenomenon appears : 
it is her sincerity, her fidelity to the 
memory of her own land, her courage 
and her touching sense of abase- 
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ment, while “lord o’er the heart of 
the world’s lord,” that claims his 
affection more than her fondness or 


grace. 

Of Manfred, coming as it does 
more under the province of literary 
criticism than that which 1 have in 
view, a few remarks must suffice. 
The whole poem is a vindication of 
conscience ; the supremacy of which 
is shown alike over the highest attri- 
butes of mind, and the bitterest 
machinations of fortune. Dauntless 
before the spiritual beings into whose 

resence he intrudes, self-sufficient 
in his perfect severance from his 
kind, able even to master his “ vain 
despair,” he is throughout the con- 
_ fessed slave of this secret retributive 
power :— 
** There is no future pang 


Can deal that justice on the self-eondemned 
He deals on his own soul.” 
And again: 
** The mind which is immortal makes it- 
self 
Requital for its good or evil thoughts,— 
Is its own origin of ill or end,— 
And its own place and time,—its innate 
sénse, 
When stripp’d of this mortality, derives 
No colour from the fleeting things with- 
out ; 
But is absorbed in sufferance or in joy, 
Born from ithe knowledge of its own 
desert.” 


How inexpressibly grand is this 
compared to the “warnings” and 
“judgments ” of goodyism, which 
would make the partial, gullible 
world the sole Nemesis, and teaches 
that the unescapable self-conscious- 
ness of guilt is an inferior propeller 
to repentance and duty than the 
dread of being found out ! 

Of all Lord Byron’s works, not 
excepting Don juan, none have 
aroused such deep prejudice against 
him as Cain, Jefirey, unaccountably 
squeamish, expressed his regret that 
it should ever have been published ; 
Bishop Heber, generally an appre- 
ciative discerner of Byron’s poetic 


beauties, was in this case so filled 
with dismay at the unequivocal lan- 
guage of the poem as to be blind to 
its every sublimity; and as a sign 
how much public opinion was “ out- 
raged,” we are told, in Murray’s 
Edition, that it was impudently 
pirated, under the plea that, being a 
“ pernicious book,” its rightful pub 
lisher could claim no protection from 
the law. 

Of course the tide could not 
wholly flow in this crooked channel. 
Byron’s eloquently simple defence to 
Moore, that he held no such opin- 
ions as the characters in the J/ys- 
tery, save at the period of pourtrayal, 
when his imagination necessarily 
embodied him with them, ought of 
itself to have brought back all who 
heard it to their senses. Then he 
had on his side the exculpatory voice 
of Sir Walter Scott, and an especially 
able defender in Brydges, who says, 
“It would be read by the most ri- 
gidly religious as the effusion of 
something approaching to holy in- 
spiration, had it come from Milton, 
or any other poet whose piety was 
not suspected.” In making the un- 
avoidable parallel between Cain and 
some portions of similar import in 
Paradise Lost, he expresses his 
opinion that “the style is still 
sweeter and more eloquent, and the 
sentiment and conception equal in 
force, grandeur, and purity.” 

The equality, in respect to force 
and grandeur, may be admitted with 
little reserve, but it is very dubious 
praise to put Cain on a level with 
Paradise Lost, in point of purity. 
The treatment of connubial love in 
the one poem is diametrically op- 
posed to what we meet with in the 
other. Eve is the mere plaything of 
Adam’s leisure, the houn of his 
flowery Paradise; while Ada, the 
sister wife, is Cain’s companion, 
friend, and helper. Of all pretences 
the pretence of Milton’s “chaste 
muse,” is one of the most offensive ; 
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contrast the unselfish devotedness 
of Marino Falerio for his wife, the 
perfect reliance of Cain on Ada’s 
devotedness, aye, even the ennobling 
esteem of Sardanapalus for Zarina, 
with the fussy distrust, priggish con- 
descension, and undisguised sen- 
suality, of “‘ our first parent.” 

It has been said of Byron, amongst 
other things as discerning and amia- 
ble, that he had no conception of 
pure love ; the remark is strictly ap- 
plicable to Milton, who, if he really 
knew anything of human trust and 
clinging, was too completely satu- 
rated with the amorous fables of 
gods ‘and goddesses to venture on 
consulting his own eyes, ears, or 
heart. 

Of Byron’s Lucifer it has been 
repeatedly pointed out that he is no 
more defiant in tone than Milton’s 
Satan: thus the outcry against the 
poem, if it have any definite root at 
all, must have arisen solely on ac- 
count of Cain’s bursts of discontent. 
To say that without this prefatory 
rebellion of mind Cain could not 
have been made a murderer, is only 
to urge what has been urged in vain 
against the clamours of those whose 
peculiarity it is to ride rough-shod 
over all considerations, when the 
object is to hunt down a schism ; 
and if it comes to the question how 
many people would contentedly 
have led a life of toil, in sight of a 
forbidden and overflowing Eden, and 
this for no sin of their own, I am 
afraid the number would not be be- 
yond counting. Next Cain revolts 
at the intimation that the accidental, 
or inherited, suffering of animals is 
due, not to a necessary linking of 
cause and effect, but to the guilt of 
man, Is this also impiety? if so, 
for honesty’s sake, let us never utter 
the word justice again, much less 
speak of the God of justice. After 
gradually preparing Cain to receive 
any trivial opposition as a deadly 
wrong, Byron, with the most exqui- 


site perception of the line which 
divides probability from improbabi- 
lity, makes the murder spring from: 
a condition of maddened, almost 
irresponsible irritation, instead of 
craven envy or hoarded malice. 
Taking his ingeniously planned 
temptation] and deep repentance 
into account, the lesson conveyed in 
Cain’s language and deeds is not 
at all out of keeping with the sweet 
character of Ada, and the unaffected 
submission of Adam and Eve, whom 
Byron, with his never-failing respect 
for Divine decree, shows as yielding 
to their new rule of existence solely 


from the conviction that they have 


merited their disgrace, and not 
through fear or calculating eye-ser- 
vice. 

The first and second cantos of 
Childe Harold, having been written, 
as the reader will remember, during 
Lord Byron’s first absence from Eng- 
land, cannot be expected to contain 
so many revelations of mind as the 
later ones. It is indeed evident from 
the antiquated style of the beginning, 
and the contradictory drawing of 
“‘ Sir Childe,” that it was designed 
to be no more than it professed, “a 
Romaunt,” instead of what it glided 
into, a sort of mental autobiography. 
The youth : 

**Who ne in virtue’s ways did take de- 
light, 

But spent his days in riot most uncouth,” 
can by no stretch of imagination be 
recognised even in the voyager from 
England, and much less in the 
philosophic wanderer from land to 
land, whose sympathies in cases of 
oppression and misery are never tor- 
pid and nevererring. Though there 
are records of profligates being 
weaned from their wallowing in the 
mire by means of religious or pa- 
trioti¢ zeal, the idea of a young man 
in whose sight few earthly things 
found favour besides “carnal com- 
panie,” becoming, through the sim- 
ple reaction of disgust, new-made, is 
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utterly preposterous. The proper 
way to read Childe Harold so as 
not to be provoked by altogether 
irreconcilable pictures, is to skip 
over the opening verses, and count 
a few of the subsequent phrases, 
such as “ pleasure’s pall’d victim,” 
as put in only with the attempt to 
escape the appearance of g/aring in- 
consistancy. Not to do this would 
be to deny genuineness to all that 
forms the beauty of the poem,—the 
intense appreciation of whatever ap- 
peals to the highest faculties and 
feelings. What pallid voluptuary 
ever fled from the world in despair 
of finding “ those with kindred con- 
sciousness endued,” to seek this 
longed-for satisfaction in communion 
with “ Nature’s charms!” Is it the 
lament of a “licentious spoiler,” 
that there are none to bless him, 
none he can bless? do such usually 


learn to love the lands through which 


they pass, or would they be likely to 
enter involuntarily into the distress 
of war-surrounded peasants, exclaim- 


_ing— 


‘¢ Ah, monarchs ! could you taste the mirth 


you mar, 

Net in the toils of glory would ye fret, 

The hoarse, dull drum would ion and 
Man be happy yet”? 


Supposing, for a single moment, 
Childe Harold to have plunged 
into a tithe of the immoralities it 
was Byron’s perverse will to in- 
timate, he would be utterly dead to 
all but the most superficial beauties 
of the universe. It is ever allowed 
that the surest result of self-indul- 
gence is petrified, hopeless egotism ; 
whereas we find in the third and 
fourth cantos the mask of affected 
depravity continually put aside in 
the uncontrollable expression of the 
sublimest sentiments. Forgetting 
the second self of habit in the true 
self of impulse, Byron now de- 


scribes the wanderer as having “ Ais. 


soul gqnelled in youth by his own 
thoughis,” and as finding “ within 


himself a life to breathe without man- 
kind.” 
‘* Where rose the mountains, there to him 
were friends ; 
Where roll’d the ocean, thereon was 
his home ; 
Where a oer sky, and glowing clime, 


exten 
He had the passion and the power to 
roam ; 
The desert, forest, cavern, breakers’ 
foam, 
Were unto him ionship ; 5 
A mutual language, than 
Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft 


forsake 
or nature’s pages d sun. 
beams on the lake.” 
** Like the Chaldean, he could watch the 
stars 
Till he had peopled them with beings 
bright 
As their own beams; and earth, and 
earth-born jars, 
And human frailties, were forgotten 
uite : 
Could he have kept his spirit to that 
H h but this cl 
e appy; but this cla 
will sink PPY ; y 


Its spark immortal, envying it the light, 
To —— it mounts, as if to break the 


That keeps us from yon heaven which 
woos us to its brink.” 

And, with the memory of verses 
like these is it possible the word 
“‘ Byronic ” can be made use of as a 
sneer? Is it really pleasanter to 
anybody to plumb a puddle than 
to stand in reverent awe by the un- 
fathomable deep? Are there eyes 
capable of turning in relief from 
the dazzling light of inspiration, to 
the rayless obscurity of windy con- 
ceits or maudlin nonsense? But if . 
so passionate a love of Nature, and 
so complete an union with its solemn 
voices, he construed rather into a 
sign of misanthropy than heaven- 
ward aspiring, can the same be said 
of Childe Harold’s gratitude for 
even a passing regard ?— 

‘* It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 
On such as smile upon us; the heart must 
Leap: tin back to kindness, though’ 

Hath wean'd it from all wo Idlings. 
F 
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And he had learn’d to love,—I know 
not why, 

For this in such as him seems strange of 

mood,— 

The helpless looks of blooming infancy.” 

Strange, indeed! What sign of a 
generous heart can there be greater 
than this irrepressible tenderness 
for innocent, unresponsive, burthen- 
some childhood ? 

It is, I confess, with a feeling of 
diffidence I approach Byron’s final 
production, exhibiting, like Beppo 
and the Vision of Jadgment, the 
startling force of reaction from the 
intense melancholy which was the 
poet’s strongest mental feature. 
Having exhausted every phrase of 
misery—its vain revolt, its prostrate 
humiliation, its despair and distrac- 
tion, in successive poems—Lord 
Byron rebounds to an extremity of 
satire, wit, and frolic, that might 
well “appal the guilty and amaze 
the free.” The alternation of sen- 
timents, so contradictory as to seem 
the off-shoot of different minds, and 
which has been held up as a crime 
almost surpassing the conception of 
such a story, gives proof of two 
things, that the “ quizzical,” devil- 
me-care plan was too much against 
the grain to be continually main- 
tained ; and that, perceiving the 
whimsical, astonishing effect of such 
sudden transitions from gaiety to 
seriousnesness, and from pathos 
to cynicism, he could not resist 
using so ready an instrument for ex- 
citing— what of all things he loved 
best to excite—mystification and 
clamorous opposition. In support 
of the first may be instanced the 
lines “ If that I laughed at any mor- 
tal thing, it is that I may not weep,” 
and those also in which he lightly 
defends himself from the charge of 
designing aught against the “creed 
and morals of the land,” by saying 
his chief object was to be “a mo- 
ment merry; a novel word in my 
vocabulary.” 


- And of the second, scores of pas- 
sages in evidence might be given; 
the palpable and unmixed design of 
producing a shock on the reader’s 
susceptibities degenerating into a 
trick not much superior to the 
childish naughtiness of offering a 
tempting morsel with the express 
purpose of evading the eager clutch, 
and mocking it with empty air. 
What but tyrranous habit could 
have induced him to mar the stanzas 
beginning with “’Tis sweet to hear” 
by the introduction of beer-barrels 
and tavern coarseness, or make a 
medley of memberless verses which 
should have been all beauty. The 
reiterated accusation that Lord 
Byron aimed in Don Juan to bring 
contempt upon, and undermine by 
derision, all that ennobles or de- 
lights humanity to cling to and 
maintain, would be impossible to 
make good, except by the employ- 
ment of carefully-selected portions ; 
so not to bring upon myself the 
charge of equal one-sidedness, I 
will avoid quoting anything against 
the “pestilent” view, and consider 
the events rather than the language 
of the poem. Byron’s half-jesting 
claim to be regarded as a moral 
teacher is not to be easily scouted ; 
his chosen theme, the insensible de- 
cline of virtue through our confid- 
ence in its own strength, being wider 
and of deeper warning than the 
hackneyed exhibition of full-grown 
depravity. There is, I think, no- 
thing more painfully pathetic than 
Donna Julia’s “Platonism,” the 
studied comicality of the portrayal 
serving rather-to heighten than to 
obscure the underlying tragedy. The 
whole episode forms a telling illus- 
tration of Addison’s couplet, 
‘* In spite of all the virtue she can boast, 
The woman who deliberates is lost,” 
And is calculated to scatter dan- 
gerous “ reveries celestial” in inno- 
cent breasts, not excite them. If 
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Julia had at first dreamed that her 
“‘sisterly” affection, “bright, im- 
maculate, unmixed, and pure,” could 
by any possibility, end in guilt, her 
deliberation on the unseen precipice 
would have been checked at once, 
and her fatal trust in her own inno- 
cence changed for prudent flight. 
What encouragement of evil can be 
detected in Julia’s life-long misery 
and Haidee’s horrible death,—both 
the direct penalty of unconquered 
passion? To be sure Juan comes 
off comparatively scatheless, which is 
the result of the world’s morality, 
not Byron’s; and it must be said 
for him that, though he readily 
finds consolation in a second love 
for the absence of the first, 
Julia was wrested from him by 
circumstances, not discarded out of 
fickleness. So far, in truth, from 
Don Juan being a selfish debaucher, 
as it has been ever the habit to 
speak of him, he is all along an 
impressible, generous, pitiful boy, 
falling into error almost uncon- 
sciously ; encumbering himself with 
a stray waif of a child, and acquitting 
himself of his charge right honestly, 
a lover of animals, and an admirer 


as much of innocence as of beauty. | 


I would that the praise bestowed on 
Don Juan, as being written “ on the 
anti-humbug principle,” could be 
shared by its commentators. Well 
might Byron exclaim, “Oh, for a 
forty-parson power to chant thy 
praise, hypocrisy !” It is absolutely 
revolting that, at a time when there 
is. every prospect of vice becoming 
licensed, and in a manner protected 
by Act ‘of Parliament ; at a time 
when the press is continually spiced 
with allusions to St. John’s Wood 
villas and pretty horse-breakers,—the 
cant about Byron’s awful immorality 
should be brought up again. 
Summing up the instances of Don 
Juan’s depravity, they amount just 
to three, from which the compulsory 
intrigue with the Empress Catharine 


ought in fairness to be deducted. 
Most fitting is it, therefore, that wor- 
shippers of Royal Charles’s and 
George’s should throw stones at the 
pretentious scamp ; the idea of set- 
ting up for a profligate with no more 
than two seductions as trophies, and 
not a single desertion to answer for ! 

The fact is, and many persons 
must have long ago found it out, 
Byron’s high crime and misde- 
meanour was his plain speaking. To 
him war meant plunder of the taxed- 
burthened people at home, no less 
than of the ‘‘ enemy,” who, nineteen 
cases out of twenty, have been 
goaded into retaliation by means as 
grossly injurious as those used for 
torturing victims of the bull-fight 
into ferocity. 

** Maxims which to martial comprehension 
Prove death in battle equal to a pension,” 
could not penetrate to his mind. 
Born under some “ inglorious star,” 
he confesses that he loathes. “ the 
bravo’s trade ;” and absolutely had 
the audacity to mention “ famished 
Ireland” during the period of “ Wel- 

lesley’s glory.” 

Unhappy man! He was further 
afflicted with that terrible malady, 
the love of liberty ; and it must be 
remembered that even to the pre- 
sent day the fear of such contagion 
is strong. Surely he prepared him- 
self for the axe when he wrote 
thus :— 

‘** God save the king and kings, 
For if he don’t, I doubt if men will longer ; 
I think I hear a little bird who sings | 
‘The people by-and-bye will bethe stronger.” 

Lord Byron’s daring is not, how- 
ever, without the prompting of rea- 
son as well as feeling ; his character, 
no less than his birth, utterly dis- 
qualified him for a revolutionist ; 
his love of order did not usurp his 
love of justice—that was all. 

“Tt is not that I adulate the peopie 
Without me there were demagogues enough, 

And infidels to pull down every steeple. 

* * I wish men to be free, , 


As cn from mobs as kings, from you as- 
me.’ 
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There is no end to his heretical 
beliefs; like Thackeray, he possessed 
tbe low, miserable notion that for a 
woman to sell herself in loveless 
wedlock was to merit a name not 
mentionable to ears polite. Regard- 
ing love, unalloyed with self-love, as 
the choicest of all gifts, he was 
cruelly bitter on ‘petty passions 
and adventures of the common 
school.” 

Then, his ideas of ambition, gene- 
rally were as degraded as his con- 
ception of glory; he had positively 
none of that fine veneration for 
success which forms so considerable 
a part of god-like emulation, and 
gives proof of the properly-regulated 
mind—the opinion that 

** Unless within 
Your heart beat chorus, fame is but a din,” 


must certainly be of pagan or 
atheistic origin, and, perhaps, led 
the way—so devious are the paths of 
iniquity—to the traitorous violation 
of another time-honoured creed— 
that women have so much the best 
ofit in the bargain of life. What 
could he mean by saying “ that man 
to man so oft unjust is always so to 
woman,” when it is the most obvious 
thing in the world that men exist for 
no other purpose than to protect, 
cherish, and serve “ the fair ?” 

That Lord Byron’s poems con- 
tain passages his most ardent ad- 
mirers might well wish expunged 
is undeniable; but may not the 
same be said of every poet from 
Homer to Tennyson ? ‘And which 
of the inspired band is more fear- 
lessly honest, more intolerant of per- 
fidy, more powerful in enforcing the 
dignity of true self-government? 
Which, above all, in the favourite 
privileged theme of woman, is, as a 
rule, so purely spiritual? Mere 
physical perfection never excites his 
fervour; it is the expression, the 
gleam of immortality in the aspect 
of the very statues, that elicits his 


rapturous praise. Nor yet is simple 
sweetness—the one quality alone 
which most poets elect to celebrate 
in women—the summum bonum with 
him. Talent, feeling, goodness, is 
what he looks for in every counte- 
nance, reserving for them always 
his most heartfelt admiration. His 
rare appreciation of courage in wo- 
man is shown as much by his thril- 
ling picture of Myra fighting against 
the insurgents, as by his fine tribute 
(in his first canto of Childe Harold) 
to the valorous “ Maid of Saragozo.” 
The snowy-necked, rose-lipped dum- 
my of verse, whose virtues are all 
negatives, could find no minstrel in 
one who counted highest loveliness 
incomplete unless reflected by either 
nobility of character or superiority 
of intellect. The wife of Marino 
Faliero is the soul of honour; 
Astarte is not inferior to Manfred, 
but has “the same lone thoughts 
and wanderings, and a mind to com- 
prehend the universe.” Julia’s brow 
is “bright with intelligence,” and 
Genevra’s cheek “pale with thought.” 
Galt has remarked on the exalted, 
almost too ethereal simile of 
‘* She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ;” 
yet it is fully equalled in tone by the 
description of Aurora Raby— 
‘* She had something of sublime 
In eyes which sadly shone as seraphs 
shine ; 
All youth, but with an aspect beyond time, 
Radiant and grave as pitying man’s decline, 
Mournful, but mournful of another’s crime; 
She looked as if she sat by Eden’s door, 
And grieved for those who could return 
no more.” 
Refined also to the utmost limit of 
fancy is the portrait of Zuleika :— 
Rg mind, the music breathing from her 
ace, 
The heart, whose softness harmonised the 
whole— 
And oh ! that eye was in itself a soul !” 
I have touched incidentally on 
Byron’s passionate love of nature, 
as revealed in Childe Harold; but 
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scarcely less is it apparent in his 
other pieces. Of all poets, he has 
done most to vitalise, and, as it 
were, to personify the works of God. 
Under the spell of his genius, we be- 
hold the sky no longer a vapour—it 
is really a heaven of aspiration and 
hope ; a sphere hallowed by the 
most glorious orb, and by the stars, 
“‘ which are the poetry of Heaven.” 
Mountains and oceans may be said 
to speak at his command, and claim 
our kinship. Even cities, congrega- 
tions of prosaic buildings, become by 
the borrowed light of his wonder- 
working fancy realms of enchant- 
ment, making in his own words, “ the 
heart run o’er with silent worship of 
the great of old.” Were it for this 
only, we owe Byron deep gratitude : 
we need to be startled out of our 
petty individuality, and made to feel, 
as well as to say, the world is lovely. 
“ He,” writes Carlyle, “who in 
anyway shows us, better than we 
knew before, that the lily of the field 
is beautiful, does he not show it us 
as an affluence of the fountain of all 
beauty—as the handwriting made 
visible there of the great Maker of 
the universe ?” And that Byron did 
look up through nature’s works to 
nature’s God is sure. His so-called 
irreverence proceeded fully as much 
from his deep-seated sincerity, which 
abhorred to affect a faith, as from 


- his desire to astonish and perplex. 


If he might, perhaps, have hesitated, 
Saying, with the hero of Maud, 


**T care not what the sects may brawl, 
I sit as God, holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all.” 


his neutrality in the matter of dogma 
proceeded from no baser cause than. 
doubt : contempt to religious feel- 
ing, he nowhere exhibits; only of 
religious rancour and pretence. 

To the coarse in habit, and narrow 
in soul, it is quite accountable if 
Byron’s poems should appear a mix- 
ture of badness and dullness, since 
they cannot by their constitution 
perceive anything which does not 
in some remote fashion accord with 
their own natures ; but strange must 
be the alchemy of the refined mind 
which can extract from them a large 
proportion of evil. Having once 
read through the collection, no one 
has occasion to offend their eyes or 
thoughts by again referring to the 
few exceptional portions : it must be 
sheer love of dirt that can lead any- 
one to set their feet into puddles 
with the knowledge where they lie. 
Not to go over former ground, I 
may venture to say, in brief, that no 
one has ever been impressed by a 
wrong idea of any author, who has 
not borne, first the likeness, or, at 
least, the germ, of that idea in his 
own breast. All that is needful to 
make the study of Byron’s works a 
high benefit is an elevated tone of 
sentiment in te student, united to 
an impartial judgment, and a re- 
ceptive capacity. 
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OFF THE SCENT. 
BY ARNOLD HEATH, 


AUTHOR OF “A THORN IN HIS SIDE,” “ EDITH’S MARRIAGE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“THE FOUR ALLS,” 


"THE next day Dr. Thornleigh left 

Scratton for London, to be in 
good time for his appointment with 
Mrs. Gratton. 

Before leaving his hotel, he ex- 
changed his Doctor’s hat, clerical 
coat, and white neck-cloth, for civi- 
lian attire, thinking he should by 
that means excite no attention in 
the neighbourhood to which he was 
about to proceed. 

If age is evidence of respectabi- 
lity, “ the Four Alls,” which was the 
sign of Mr. Ploggitt’s hostelry, was 
eminently respectable, for, from its 
appearance, it must have been built 
quite three hundred years since. 
It was composed principally of wood, 
the beams showing in the front, ar- 
ranged in the form of squares, with 
the interstices between them filled 
with bricks, which had been after- 
wards plastered and then white- 
washed. This last operation had 
not been renewed for many years, 
so that the spaces between the 
beams, which were painted black, 
were almost as sombre-coloured as 
the beams themselves. Moreover, 
each floor—and there were four 
floors—jutted out beyond that imme- 
diately below it, about eighteen 
inches. 

A large sign-board was fixed above 
the door, on which were depicted 
four figures, constituting the “ Four 


Alls.” The first, to the extreme 
left of the board, represented a 
King in his robes and crown, from 
whose mouth proceeded the words: 
“ T govern all.” Next to him came 
a bishop in huge lawn sleeves, with 
“‘T pray for all.” The third figure 
was a soldier, boasting, “1 fight for 
all.” And the last was a clodhopper, 
in a round smock-frock and knee 
breeches, and holding in his hand a 
long purse, which appeared to be 
tolerably well filled. ‘This man had 
a decidedly melancholy cast of coun- 
tenance, oppressed with a sense of 
his motto, “But I pay for all,” 
which was evidently spoken under 
protest. 

Dr. Thornleigh passed through 
the door of this inn, which swung 
to onits hinges behind him. Several 
men and women, all with the stigma 
of vice and brand of alcohol more 
or less strongly marked upon them, 
were indulging in the various spiri- 
tuous liquors in which Mr. Ploggitt 
dealt. Behind the bar were two 
persons, a man and a young woman, 
the former about fifty years of age. 
It did not require the sight of his 
nose, which was smashed and lay in 
a little hollow between his cheeks, 
to inform Dr. Thornleigh that the 
man was, or had been, a prize-fighter 
by profession ; for the shaven face, 
generally battered countenance, bul- 
let head, bristling with hair, varying 
from half an inch to an inch in 
length, and square jaw, were suffi- 
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cient indication of his calling. He 
certainly looked, what people would 
call, an awkward customer. He was 
the hero of about three dozen pugi- 
listic encounters, in which he had 
contended with varied success, and 
bore the soubriguet of the “ White- 
chapel Mauler.” 

Dr. Thornleigh approached the 
bar somewhat nervously, and ad- 
dressed this “ bruiser.” 

“Are you Mr. Ploggitt?” he 
asked. 

“Well, I ain’t ashamed to own 
my name, sir,” Mr. Ploggitt replied. 
. “Is there a woman here of the 
name of Gratton?” resumed the 
clergyman. 

The man regarded his questioner 
dubiously. Dr. Thornleigh might 
be a detective, for anything he knew 
to the contrary, and it was possible 
Mrs. Gratton was “ wanted.” She 
was an old friend of his, and he felt 
inclined to know more, before giving 
any information concerning her. 

“Ts it anything particular as you 
want to see her about, sir?” he in- 
quired. 

“Oi am here by appointment, Mr. 
Ploggitt. Oi—” 

Whatever Dr. Thornleigh was 
about to add was checked by the 
entrance of Mrs. Gratton and the 
child whom the Rector had seen 

‘with her at Scratton. 

“Oh, it’s orl right, Sam,” she ex- 
claimed ; ‘“‘ the gentleman’s a friend 
o’ mine. An’ ’ow are yer this mor- 
nin’, sir? Annie, make your obe- 
dience to the gentleman.” 

The child dropped a curtsey to 
Dr. Thornleigh, who replied to Mrs. 
Gratton, “Oi hope you are very 
well, Mrs. Gratton.” 

“ First-rate, sir,” she answered. 
* An’ now what ’Il yer ’ave.to drink ? 
The rum’s werry good, an’ I can re- 
commend it partic’ler, which it’s orl 

ood stuff, this gentleman perwides,” 
indicating Mr. Ploggitt. “ There 
wurn’t no public conwenient when 


I see yer afore ; but blowed if I don’t 
stand now.” 

“No, Oi thank you,” said the 
Rector stiffly, scarcely able to con- 
ceal his disgust at the idea of being 
treated in such a place, by such a 
woman, to say nothing of his being 
a teetotaller. “You must excuse 
me, but Oi would rather not take 
anything.” 

Entirely misconceiving the cause 
ot Dr. Thornleigh’s refusal, and at- 
tributing it to a desire on his part 
to save her pocket, Mrs. Gratton re- 
sumed, “Lor” bless yer, I don’t 
grudge it yer—it ’ud raly be a plea- 
sure to stand summat for you. 
Phoebe Gratton ain’t near about 
standing liquor.” 

“Oh no, moy good woman, Oi 
know that quite well; but the fact is, 
Oi am forbidden to take any spirits 
or ale by my doctor. Oi dare not 
take anything but water.” 

“Well, ’owever do yer bide?” 
asked Mrs. Gratton, regarding him 
with astonishment. 

“ Oh, Oi do not care about it ; but 
can we not have a room to ourselves 
somewhere ?” 

“ In course we can, on’y I thought 
yerd take a drop o’ summat afore 
commencing business.” 

Then, stepping up to the landlord, 
she continued, “Sam, me an’ my 
friend wants the parlour to ourselves 
for a few minutes. Yer'll not let 
anyone disturb us.” 

“ All right,” assented Mr. Plog- 

itt. 
ae Jest let’s ’ave twopenn’orth afore 
we go.” 

The “‘twopenn’orth” despatched, 
she whispered to Dr. Thornleigh. 
“Come this ’ere way, sir—it ‘ll be 
kep quite private for us. — 

Dr. Thornleigh followed her into 
a room away from the bar, and, when 
they had closed the door and seated 
themselves, said : 

“If you are a woman of sense, as. 
Oi take you to be, and will fall into 
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moy views, you will be all the richer 
for this interview; but if you refuse to 
do what Oi wish, you may find your- 
self in a very unpleasant position.” 

And Dr. ‘Thornleigh brought his 
stony eyes to bear upon Mrs, Grat- 
ton, by way of impressing her with 
her precarious condition. The result 
was by no means that intended, for, 
after a few moments’ consideration, 
during which she was revolving in 
her mind whether she had done any 
thing that could bring her within the 
power of the law, and at the conclu- 
sion of which, she had decided that 
she had not the slightest cause for 
uneasiness on that score, she met 
the Rector’s gaze with one as resolute 
as her bleared optics would admit of, 
and replied somewhat defiantly ; 

“Indeed, as ’ow ?” 

The child had been left in the bar 
in Mr. Ploggitt’s charge. 

“Oi will tell you,” resumed the 
clergyman. “You used to live in 
Cherub Court, Oi believe—in Beth- 
nal-green P” 

** Yes, I did once ; what then ?” 

“Oi went to Cherub Court to see 
you nearly a year ago, and a man 
named Tomkins informed me you 
had left. Oi——” 

“ Yes, that were the gentleman as 
lived in the same ’ouse on the fust 
floor. An’ ’ow did yer find outas I 
lived in Cherub Court ?” 

“ That is of no consequence. Oi 
want to show you that Oi know more 
of you than you think. Oi am aware 
that Mr. Winter placed that child in 
your care about two years ago, and 
that he allows you eight shillings a 
week for her maintenance.” 

“ G—da—-—-y !” ejaculated Mrs. 
Gratton in surprise ; “ an’ did ’e tell 
yer this ?” 

“You need not concern yourself 
as tohow Oi became acquainted with 
it. Now what Oi have to say is this ; 
Oi am a relative of the child, as you 
may suppose, from the fact of our 
bearing the same name, and the in- 


terest Oi take in her welfare. Oi 


should think you would be glad to 


be relieved of the expense of keep- | 


ing her, and, if you will give her up 
to me, Oi will continue the allowance 
that you receive from Mr. Winter so 
long as you live.” 

Mrs. Gratton at length understood 
the object of the present interview, 
for previously she had been in the 
dark on the point. Of course, since 
Dr. Thornleigh desired her to sur- 
render the child, it was her policy to 
disclaim any intention of parting 
with her. To which end she re- 
joined with decision : 

“Not if I know it, Mr. Thorn- 
leigh.” 

“ Oi am a doctor of divinity, Mrs. 
Grattan,” interposed that graduate, 
stiffly. 

“ Oh, Iarst your parding. I thought 
yer was a parson; but asI wur asayin” 
leastways agoin’ to say, the child’s 
wuth a pound a week to me, puttin’ 
what she makes with sellin’ flowers 
to what I gits from Mr. Winter, an’ 
besides, I ’as my feelin’s, which I 
loves that blessed lamb like a mother. 
Couldn’t be thought on for a 
minute.” 

Though the result of his attempt 
to intimidate had not brought forth 
much fruit, Dr. Thornleigh essayed 
to make a second trial of a like 
nature. To which end, assuming 
his severest pulpit style and sepul- 
chral tone, he replied : 

“Very well, now listen to what Oi 
am about to say. Oi am aware that 
Mr. Winter promised to give you 
fifty pounds for making away with 
the child.” 

Surprise, not fear, was the pre- 
vailing emotion in Mr. Gratton’s 
mind at this intelligence. 

“Well, I couldn’t a’ b’lieved ’e’d 
’a’ bin sich a flat as tell yer that, 
anyways. I allus thought ’e wura 
parti’cler ’cute un,” she said. 

“This is a very serious matter, 
Mrs. Gratton. You and Mr. Winter 
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might be indicted for conspiracy to 
murder moy cousin ; and Oi am not 
at all sure, in the event of your not 
giving her up to me, that Oi shall 
not take proceedings against you.” 

Mrs, Gratton broke into a croak- 
ing chuckle. It was plain that, far 
from entertaining the slightest alarm, 
she was amused at the Rector’s at- 
tempt to frighten her. ‘ Now, look 
ere, parson,’ ’ she said ; “ don’ t you 
try comin’ any o’ your gammon over 
me. I ain’t a bit afeard of anythin’ 
you can do at me, so I tell yer ; an’ 
if you an’ me’s to do any business, 
yer'll ’ave to go back as fur as yer’ve 
come, an’ start orltogether different. 
The child’s well an’ ’ealthy, an’ bin 
well took care on, an’ I knows the 
law can do nothin’ at me. Now, 
I ’ave a tolerable good opinion on 
yer at present—don’t go an’ spile 
it orl at once. I ain’t bad to do 
business with, an’, if yer wants the 
child, yer’ll ’ave to make it wurth 
my while to part with ’er. I allus 
likes plain speakin’.” 

% Oh, Oi do not wish to alarm 
you,” rejoined Dr. Thornleigh, at- 
tempting conciliation, now that in- 
timidation had proved a failure ; 
“though it is right you should know 
what might happen, but if Oi were 
to take proceedings against Mr. Win- 
ter, it would publish the understand- 
ing between you and him, and would 
certainly lead to the child’s being 
taken from you and given up to me, 
as her nearest relative, next to her 
unnatural parents ; in which case, 
you may be sure, you would get no 
money either from him, or from 
me.” 

Mrs. Gratton thought there was 
something in this view of the case, 
and decided to make the best bar- 
gain she could with Dr. Thornleigh 
for the child: but, determined not 
to let him see that ‘what he had just 
said had in any way affected her, 
boldly rejoined, “‘ Well, why don’t 
yer fetch the law to ‘im, if yer’d git 


’old o’ the child, ’stead 0’ comin’ to 
me 

“ Because family exposures are 
not pleasant, and Oi wish to avoid 
one in this case, if possible ; but Oi 
am determined to have the child by 
some means.” 

“ Then give me what I want, an’ 
yer shall ’ave ’er.” 

“Well, let me hear what you do 
want, though Oi will not undertake 
to give it you.” 

“‘ Yer’ll not get ’er, unless yer do, 
that’s orl. Give me a pound a 
week, an’ yer can ’ave the child, an’ 
do what yer like with ’er.” 

“ Ah, that is out of all reason ; Oi 
could not consent to it.” 

“ Werry well,” said Mrs. Gratton 
coolly, at the same time rising from 
her seat as though to put an end to 
the interview, “T don’t ’eed about 

’ with ’er, so yer can let it 
alone. I'll not take a mag less, an 
that’s flat. I wouldn’t part with ’er 
for what I said, on’y along o’’er grow- 
in’ up, an’ me gettin’ old. Well, 
parson, which is it to be, are yer 
agoin’ to take ’er or leave ’er ?” 

Deceived by her decisive tone and 
still more by seeing her advance 
towards the door, Dr, Thornleigh, 
after a moment’s consideration as- 
sented to her terms. Though it 
wrung his heart to be compelled to 
pay a pound a week to the wretched 
creature before him, he thought it 
better to do so than to jeopardise his 
tenure of Thornleigh. The litigation 
he had partially threatened on behalf 
of the child he never dreamt of 
resorting to, since it wo ld neces- 
sarily lead to the identification of 
Annie Thornleigh which he, of all 
things, was most anxious to avoid. 
With a sigh he rejoined. 

“ Rather than allow the dear child 
ro remain in the midst of all this 
misery and wickedness, imperilling 
her immortal soul, Oi will consent to 
your terms, but they are most unrea- 
sonable.” 
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“Well, I s’poge she’s wuth it, or 
yer wouldn’t agree to give it,” calmly 
replied Mrs. Gratton. “‘ But afore 
I gives up the child to yer, I must 
’ave a ’greement, or summat on 
paper, sayin’ yer’ll pay me a pound 
a-week as long as I live.” 

Dr. Thornleigh was virtuously in- 
dignant at his words being doubted. 
“Do you think that Oi, a minister 
of the Gospel, would deceive you 
woman? But you shall have what 
you want.” 

“Oh, there’s no knowin’ ; there’s 
all sorts in all trades.” 

Mrs. Gratton spoke with the ut- 
most imperturbability. 

“You understand that Mr. Winter 
must not know of this. If you tell 
him the allowance will cease ; and 
you must never attempt to see the 
child again as long as she lives, when 
she is once eonsigned to my care. 
All that must be put into the agree- 
ment. 

Dr. Thornleigh was _ perfectly 
aware that an agreement of the 
nature proposed would not hold 
water, but as she had asked for it, he 
was resolved to make what use he 
could of it. 

“Orl right. I'll never mislest ’er, 
or you in any way, if yer'll signa 
paper to pay me a pound a-week, as 
long as I live, which it won’t be long 
I’m afraid, through bein’ so bad with 
the ashmatics, an’ gittin’ old.” 

** Ah, life is short ! we none of us 
know how soon we may be called 
away. But with regard to the child, 
Oi shall have to leave her with you 
until Oi have found a school, in 
which to place her, for her education 
has, of course, been wholly neglected 
up to the present time. Oi daresay 
it will take a week to do this, and in 
the meantime you must remain here 
with her; so that Oi may have no 
difficulty in finding you when Oiam 
ready to take the child into moy 
care.” 

“Werry good, sir; but livin’ ’ere 


ll cost money, an’ I dunno ’ow I'll 
be able to manage it.” 

“ Oi will manage with Mr. Ploggitt 
about that.” 

““Werry well, sir! it ’ud certainly 
be rayther ill-convenient for me just 
at present to live at sich a ’stablish- 
ment as this ere, through not ’appen- 
ing to ’ave so much cash at my 
banker’s jest now—ha, ha.” The 
excellent bargain just concluded had 
raised Mrs. Gratton’s spirits and 
made her facetious. “ But if you’re 
agoin’ to stand sam, o’ course, I 
ain’t no objections to paternisin’ Mr. 
Ploggitt, through ’im an’ me bein’ 
pals many a-year ago. So that bein’ 
settled, we'll jest ’ave a drop for 
luck.” 

“Nothing for me, moy good wo- 
man. Oi could not think of taking 
a drop, regarding, as Oi do, alk 
spirituous liquors in the light of poi- 
son to both body and soul ; and, if 
you would be advised by me, you 
would never touch another drop.” 

“Well, it ever I ’eard the like 0” 
that afore! Pison !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gratton, throwing up her hands, and 
giving the Rector the full benefit of 
her bleared eyes in her utter amaze- 
ment. “If I didn’t think, now, as 
yer was one as liked a drop as welk 
as anyone, through not bein’ ’ard on 
me arfter that two penn’orth o’ rum, 
down at Scratton, which it wur orful 
strong, reg’lar brings tears in their 
eyes a-drinkin’ on it.” 

And she winked at Dr. Thornleigh, 
who sternly replied, “ You will recol- 
lect Mrs. Gratton, when you were 
kind enough to offer to treat me, as 
you call it, on entering this house, 
Oi told you that Oi never took any 
spirits.” 

“So you did, to be sure! I’d for- 
got orl about it. Well, I never! 
But yer not agoin’ to say as you're one 
o’ them tetotallers as wants to shut 
up orl the public ’ouses, an’ never 
let poor folks ’ave a drop o’ nothin ?” 

“Oi am, and Oi am not ashamed 
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to confess it. If Oi could have moy 
Way, nota drop of alcohol in any 
form, should ever again be con- 
sumed.” 

“Deary me! well I couldn’t ’a 
thought it on yer—to think as yer 
could go for to deprive poor folks o’ 
the on’y bit o’ comfort they ’as. No, 
I could not ’ave b’lieved yer’d ’ave 
’ad the ’eart for to offer to do sich a 
thing. An’ I tell yer what, Doctor 
or Parson Thornleigh, whichever yer 
are, if I’d ’a knowed this ’ere afore, 
I’d never ’a let yer ’ave the child ; 
but a bargain’s a bargain, an’ as I’ve 
give my word, I ain’t agoin’ to run 
off it agin. Yer’ll find me jannock, 
Parson, though I’m rightdown sorry 
to fine yer ’asn’ no more feelin’.” 

“Well, Mrs. Gratton, we won’t 
argue the question. Let me see the 
child. Oi have hardly yet had the 
———- of judging what she is 

e, and Oi must make her acquaint- 
ance.” 

Mrs. Gratton left the room, and 
in the course of two minutes, having 
tossed off another of her “two- 
pen’norths ” during her absence, re- 
joined the Rector, leading the child 
by the hand. 

“ Come here, moy dear child,” he 
said, assuringly. 

The little girl stepped forward 
timidly, for she was awed at the 
Doctor’s appearance. 

“Ah!” he resumed; “she’s a 
pretty child, but I cannot trace any 
likeness in her to her dear father.” 

““T b’lieve she’s the werry moral 
of ’er mother, yer reverence,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Gratton. 

“Possibly,” he replied, sourly ; 
“Oi never had the pleasure of see- 
ing her mother.” 

“No; I s’poge not,” said the 
woman, 

“And what is your name, moy 
dear?” asked Dr. Thornleigh. Of 
course he knew what her answer 
would be, but he seemed to think 
it the proper question to put, by way 


of commencing his acquaintance 
with her. 

‘Please, sir, Annie,” answered 
the child. 

“And now Oi am going to ask 
you a question which, Oi greatly 
fear, you will not answer as I should 
wish. Who gave you that name? 
Think, now, before you reply.” 

The little girl stared at him in 
bewilderment for a few moments, 
and then replied —‘“ Nobody; I 
allus ’ad it !” 

Dr. Thornleigh shook his head 
mournfully, and apvealed, as was 
his wont, to the ceiling. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ it is as I feared, 
It is plain she has not been taught 
any portion of the Catechism. Here 
is a field for the labour of the Mas- 
ter’s servants.” 

“T think you didn’t oughter ’spect 
as she could recollect who give ’er 
’er name, and ’er so young at the 
time; but it’s like enough her 
mother give it ’er,” said Mrs, 
Gratton. 

“Yes, yes,” resumed the clergy- 
man ; “ Oi presume she did, in the 
sense you mean: but moy question 
possessed a deeper signification, 
Do you know your papa was moy 
cousin, little girl?—you never saw 
your poor father.” 

“That’s true enough, I b’lieve,” 
came from Mrs, Gratton ; “but I’ve 
bin father an’ mother an’ orl to you, 
my lamb, ain’t I ?” 

‘“‘Ye—yes, mother Gratton,” the 
child timidly replied. 

“Well, moy dear little girl,” re- 
marked Dr. Thornleigh, “you will 
be leaving Mrs. Gratton in a few 
days. Oi am going to take you 
away, and place you at a nice school 
where you will be educated an 
brought up like a lady. A nice 
large house, where you will have 
plenty to eat and drink, and nice 
clothes to wear. You will like that, 
will you not ?” 

The child brightened up a little 
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at the prospect held out to her ; but 
she appeared either extremely shy 
and timid, or unnaturally depressed. 

“Yes, please, sir,” she replied. 

“You must not be afraid of me, 
little one, continued the minister,” 
reassuringly. “Oi am going to be 
very kind to you, and to do all Oi 
can to make you happy.—She seems 
to be very shy, Mrs. Gratton. There 
are none of the animal spirits about 
her one likes to see in a child.” 

“ Well, she ain’t werry ‘igh sperrits 
at no time ; but, I think, she’s a bit 
overtook with your reverence, an’ 
takes on at partin’ with me—an’ 
nateral, too,” said the woman. 

“Before taking her from your 
charge, he resumed, “ it will be ne- 
cessary for her to have some clothes 
made. Oi could not place her at 
school in these rags. Oi suppose 
there are some cheap dressmakers 
in the neighbourhood ?” 

“Oh, yes! there’s lots on ’em 
about. I don’t ’zactly know where 
’er as makes for me is livin’ at pre- 
Sent ; but I'll look arfter one for 


“No; you need not trouble your- 
Self about the matter. Mr. Ploggitt 
can, doubtless, direct me to one. 
Oi will speak to him as Oi go out. 
Oi think there is nothing more to be 
said to-day. You understand that 
you are to remain here until Oi call 
for the child. Good-day to you! 
Good-bye, my little Annie !” 

And Dr. Thornleigh left the room, 
and sought Mr. Sam. Ploggitt, to 
whom he explained that he wished 
the woman and child to remain at 
“the Four Alls” until he called 
again, at the same time leaving a 
sum of money for their maintenance. 
He next inquired for the address of 
some common dressmaker, which 
led to an appeal to Mrs. Ploggitt. 
She gave the name of the woman 
who furnished her raiment; and 
the Rector, after explaining that the 
woman would come to the inn for 


the purpose of fitting the child with 
clothes, took his leave of the place. 

He at once saw the dressmaker, 
and gave her the necessary instruc- 
tions for the child’s clothing, saying 
that he was prepared to pay a little 
beyond the usual charge, in order 
that his work might have the prefer- 
ence over any other the woman 
might have in hand. He also 
placed in her hands a five-pound 
note, towards the expenses she 
would have to incur. 

Having transacted this business, 
Dr. Thornleigh surrendered himselt 
to the pleasure of his own emotions, 
and made the best of his way to his 
hotel in a tolerably satisfied frame 
of mind. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


ANOTHER VISITOR AT THE FOUR 
ALLS, 


A Few days after Dr. Thornleigh 
had paid his satisfactory visit to “ the 
Four Alls,” young Somers received 
a letter from Walter Murrell, the 
perusal of which afforded him the 
greatest pleasure. 

It read as follows :— 

Haroip,—As you passed 
through town on your return to 
Scratton from South America, you 
mentioned your anxiety to find a 
certain child, as you said, of about 
eight years of age. If Dr. Thorn- 
leigh has any interest in this child, 
I feel confident I have seen her, and 
under somewhat similar circum- 
stances. 

“Yesterday, I was sent for to “ the 
Four Alls,” a well-known tavern, 


said to he frequented by the light- ~ 


fingered gentry. A woman, weak- 
ened by too long a fast, had had 
recourse to spirits to stay the crav- 
ings of appitite—it had produced 
insensibility, and the landlord, in 
his alarm, sent for medical aid. 
While attending to this woman, in 


the room behind the bar, which is 
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constructed so as to enable anyone 
there to see all that is going on at 
the tap, I was startled by a voice 
not unfamiliar to me, and, on look- 
ing up, whom should I see but the 
Rev. Dr. Thornleigh. 

“From his inquiries, it was soon 
evident, he was there by appoint- 
ment to see a Mrs, Gratton. Ina 
few minutes in she came—an old 
woman, not exactly in rags, but as 
dirty and slovenly in her person 
and attire as any beggar. A child 
accompanied her, and that child was 
spoken of as Annie. I did not hear 
his surname, but this will enable you 
to decide whether she is likely to be 
the child you are in search of. I 
heard nothing from which I could 
gather the object of the meeting, 
for, as soon as Dr. Thornleigh saw 
the child, he took her and the old 
woman into a private room. What 
passed there I know not, but I be- 
lieve they were closeted together 
when I left the house, about an 
hour afterwards * * *,” 

Here followed some other sub- 
jects, not interesting to the reader. 

This letter revived young Somers’ 
hopes of finding the child he was so 
anxious to discover, for he felt con- 
vinced that the little girl Walter 
Murrell had seen was no other than 
Annie Thornleigh. 

He determined, without loss of 
time, to visit “the Four Alls,” and as- 


certain the whereabouts of the old - 


woman. But he must inform his 
father of his intention. He found 
him in his office, and at once handed 
to him Walter Murrell’s letter. 

The old lawyer, having read it 
attentively, returned it to his son. 

“Well,” he said. 

This simple monosyllable had the 
effect of embarrassing the young 
man. He saw that his father was 
by no means so favourably impress- 
ed as himself by the circumstances 
detailed in the letter ; but he deter- 
mined to assume a confident tone. 


“ How singular that Murrell 
should have come across Annie 
Thornleigh, for I am convinced the 
child he mentions is she! I shall 
have no difficulty in finding her, 
being so closely on the scent.” 

“Singular, certainly,” replied Mr, 
Somers, senior, “ that he should have 
seen her, but much more singular if 
you should thus be enabled to trace 
her out. What do you propose to 
do?” 

“To visit the public-house at 
once.” 

“J anticipate no good result from 
your journey,” said his father ; “ but 
I will not thwart your design. Be 
cautious, however, and leave money, 
watch, and valuables behind, when 
you visit that low tavern.” 

The same evening found young 
Somers in London. His impatience 
would not permit him to delay his 
inquiries till the morning, so, empty- 
ing his pockets of everything of 
value, save a few shillings, and, 
grasping a trusty oak sapling, heforth- 
with took a cab to “the Four Alls.” 

He was not prepared to find the 
neighbourhood of so low and dis- 
reputable a character, and, more 
than once, was inclined to postpone 
his visit till daylight ; but he did not 
like to own, even to himself, any 
lack of courage, so, discharging the 
cab, he entered the tavern. 

It was as light and crowded as a 
fashionable drawing-room—the con- 
fused noise of several voices which 
he heard as he approached, ceased 
on his entrance, and all eyes were 
turned upon him. He did not re- 
turn the glances of those around 
him, feeling intuitively that he was 
regarded as an intruder, but pro- 
ceeded direct to the bar, a way 
being readily made for his approach, 
but it was quickly closed behind him, 

Two young women, brazen-faced 
and showily-dressed, were serving 
out the liquid fire, and to the nearer 
one he addressed himself. 
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He had not sufficiently prepared 
his course of action and inquiry, 
and the sudden change from the 
darkness of the street to the blaze 
of light, and the strange company 
in which he found himself, some- 
what confused him. 

“Ts the gentleman who keeps 
this house at home?” 

Before the person addressed could 
reply, a shrill voice near him, pro- 
ceeding from a slight youth, about 
eighteen years old, cried out deri- 
sively— 

“This gentleman wants to know 
if that gentleman what—— ” 

Young Somers, correcting himself, 
interrupted him by slightly altering 
the form of his inquiry. 

“Ts the keeper of this house at 
home ?” he asked. 

Again, one of the company fore- 
stalled the reply of the young wo- 
man addressed, by calling out-- 

““Who’s talking about keepers? 
We don’t want none on ’em here. 
We've enough of ’em in quod. It’s 
d—d ill-timed, any way. What 
do you say, pals? isn’t it a case of 
glasses round ?” 

A chorus of approbation saluted 
this proposal. 

The young man saw he was in a 
wrong position ; and, desiring to get 
out of the place with a good grace, 
tossed half a crown to the bully, 
and said aloud— 

“‘ My object here is to learn where 
I can see a Mrs. Gratton who fre- 
quents this house, and I will give 
anyone five shillings who will give 
me her direction.” 

This was ill-judged, for, though 
all those would have been glad to 
possess the five shillings, there is 
“honour among thieves,” and not 
one of them would have satisfied 
the inquiry, could he have done so, 
without knowing its object. As it 
was, none knew Mrs. Gratton’s ad- 
dress, though the name was familiar 
to several of them. 


“Mother Gratton! Mother Grat- 
ton!” shouted some one. “Oh, 
old Ben knows her well—he can 
tell you all about her ; he’s having 
a pipe in the snuggery. I’ll show 
you the way.” 

And on this, by an indescribable 
process of gentle, but irresistible 
pressure, young Somers soon found 
himself forced up a long passage, 
and into a back room of moderate 
dimensions. 

The scene there was not calcu- 
lated to reassure him. Around the 
the room, but dimly lighted by a 
single gas-burner, suspended from 
the middle of the ceiling, were ar- 
ranged half a dozen small tables, 
at each of which were sitting three 
or four men. At one of these 


tables, slightly elevated above the 


rest, sat the master of the revels. 

At the moment when young 
Somers found himself unwittingly 
introduced, one of the party was 
singing a song, the words of which 
were drowned by the entrance of so 
large an addition to the company— 
so large as quite to fill the room. 

The seat of honour was occupied 
by the individual before spoken ot 
as old Ben, better known as Crafty 
Ben, among his own set—one of the 
tribe of Abraham—more feared than 
liked by those who recognised him 
as their chief. 

Though slight in frame, his agility 
and boldness made him a match for 
a stronger man. Fond of command, 
he was submitting to, rather than 
partaking in, the orgies of those 
around him. To maintain his in- 
fluence, and keep his followers to- 
gether, he flattered and cajoled, and 
bullied, and bragged, as the circum- 
stances and his judgment dictated, 
He was now, therefore, assuming 


the appearance of enjoyment, and. 


his acted jollity answered with his 
crew, as well as the most genuine 
article. 

“ Hullo! Whom have we here? 
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What means this rude intrusion on 
our privacy?” said Crafty Ben, in 
mock heroic style. ‘Some one will 
have to pay dearly for this.” 

By this time the intruders had so 
arranged themselves as to have 
thrust Harold Somers to the front. 

He, and Crafty Ben had thus an 
opportunity of seeing each other. 
The latter at once regarded the 
young man as his lawful prize, the 
value of which he quickly proceeded 
to ascertain. 

Meanwhile, at a signal from Old 
Ben, those who had forced Harold 
into the room withdrew, closing the 
door behind them, in front of which 
two stout fellows instantly placed 
themselves, so as to bar his egress. 

‘“* What business has brought you 
here, young fellow? It should be 
something worth paying for,” he said. 

This was uttered in a tone which 
ill-disguised the intentions of the 
speaker. The young man felt he 
was in a position of extreme danger ; 
the more so, as Crafty Ben was no 
low bully, but evidently a man of 
some education and determination. 

Young Somers, however, had, in 
the course of his travels, and in his 
medical life, been often in positions 
requiring presence of mind; and, 
being young, strongly built, and self- 
reliant, he felt no fear, though he 
‘saw that his safety would depend on 
his conduct, and that it behoved 
him to show neither recklessness nor 
timidity. 

“T am sorry to find I am an in- 
-truder here,” he said ; “‘ I was almost 
forced into your company by those 
around me, who said you could give 
me some information, for which I 
am willing to pay.” 

“And what do you want to 
know?” 

“Simply to find an old woman, 
known hereabouts as Mother Grat- 
ton,” replied Harold. 

“Tf you seek my confidence, let 
me first have yours ; your stick may 


conceal a’ sword, your pockets a 
pistol.” 

Almost before Old Ben had fin- 
ished speaking, three or four of the 
fellows simultaneously closed with 
the young man, for the purpose of 
depriving him of his stick, and 
rifling his pockets. Crafty’ Ben’s 
speech was, in fact, a signal for this 
attack, and it was well understood 
and obeyed by his intimates. 

The young doctor’s temperate re- 
solves were at once dispelled by 
this sudden assault. With the in- 
stinct and energy of self-preserva- 
tion, he broke from the ruffians, and, 
making the best use of his oaken 
stick, soon levelled to the ground 
three fellows between him and the 
door, and was rapidly nearing it, 
when Crafty Ben sprang from his 
seat, and, with a loaded cane, aimed 
a terrific blow at the head of the 
young man, who, engaged with his 
assailants in front, was not prepared 
for an attack from the rear. The 
cane, however, fortunately missed 
its mark, or Harold Somers could 
never again have figured in my 
story. As it was, it took effect 
on his left shoulder, and brought 
him to the ground. He rose imme- 
diately, however, and, having still 
possession of his stick, struck out at 
the head of his last assailant. But, 
before the blow could be delivered, 
he found himself in the embrace of 
a huge fellow, who bore the soubri- 
quet of Bully George. 

Harold Somers struggled hard‘ to 
disengage himself from the grasp of 
the giant, but in vain ; the blow on 
the left shoulder having, for the 
time, rendered his left arm power- 
less. After a long struggle, in which 
the fellow received the assistance of 
several of the other ruffians, young 
Somers found himself utterly help- 
less, his arms being tied tightly be- 
hind his back, and his legs so closely 
fastened together that he could not 
move an inch. 
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Panting and exhausted from the 
efforts he had made to free himself, 
his clothes torn, and disabled, he 
was placed before Crafty Ben, who 
had resumed his seat, and somewhat 
of his accustomed dignity. 

“Let the relieving officer attend 
the prisoner,” he said, turning to a 
young man standing near. 

The individual indicated immedi- 
ately advanced to Harold Somers, 
and very speedily relieved _ his 
pockets of their contents, consisting 
of a memorandum-book, pocket 
handkerchief, and fourteen shillings 
in silver, and laid them on the table 
opposite Old Ben. 

After counting the silver, the Jew 
transferred it and the handkerchief 
to his own pocket, and was about to 
acquaint himself with the contents 
of the memorandum-book, when his 
attention was attracted by a long and 
deep-drawn gutteral sound, half 
groan, half sigh. 

“ How now!” he said, in a tone 
of alarm; “has any damage been 
done?” 

“‘ Damage ! there has that,” ex- 
claimed some one; “this cursed 
stranger has fetched Daring Dick a 
wipe over the nob that has sent him 
to kingdom come. He’s cracked 
his skull right. If Dick hadn’t ’a’ 
been done for, rum would have 
brought him round ; but it might as 
well be water for all the heed he 
takes of it. He’s as dead as a her- 
ring, he is !” 

“By the Holy Prophets, if that 
d—d intruder has killed Daring 
Dick, his own life shall suffer for it,” 
exclaimed Old Ben. “ Look to him, 
Sam,” addressing the relieving offi- 
cer aforesaid. 

The Old Jew then, asecond time, 
descended from his seat, and ap- 
proached the man knocked down by 
Harold. Two of them had sustained 
some severe bruises, but no broken 
bones ; but Daring Dick had re- 
ceived the first blow, which had been 


dealt by young Somers with all his 
strength. It had struck him on the 
head, and he lay on the floor insen- 
sible. 

Old Ben took off the necktie and 
unfastened the collar of the pros- 
trate man, sprinkled his face with 
water, fanned him with an old tin 
tray, and moistened his lips with 
rum. 

After some minutes thus occu- 
pied, Old Ben and young Somers 
were equally relieved to see the 
fellow open his eyes, and give other 
signs of returning consciousness. 

Once more the old Jew resumed 
his seat. His countenance had as- 
sumed an unearthly, devilish expres- 
sion, in which mercy or any kindred 
feeling was wholly wanting. He 
turned savagely on Harold. 

“You imp of Satan! What devil’s 
luck brought you here to commit 
this mischief, and perhaps murder ? 
Your ill-omened star sets this night ; 
you have seen too much of us, and 
your silence shall be ensured by 
your death.” 

Harold Somers felt the truth of 
the old man’s words ; he had seen 
too much ; he could transport them. 
all. He felt they would kill him, as 
dead man tell no tales ; bound as he 
was, he could make no effort for his 
life. To plead for it to such a 
wretch as Old Ben would be only 
useless degradation, but to die thus 
ignominiously was most abhorrent. 

He made no reply, and, for a 
minute, intense silence prevailed 
throughout the room lately so noisy. 
That minute was to Harold an age 
of agony—he felt the full bitterness 
of the death he seemed doomed to 
undergo. 

“What say you, pals? how are 
we to dispose of this young spy? 
If permitted to depart, we shall 
none of us be safe, and, moreover, 
poor Dick may have received his 
death blow. You shall decide, how- 
ever,” resumed the Jew. 
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The crew took their cue from 
their captain ; by his crafty speech 
he decided the young man’s fate, 
though he thus sought to throw 
the responsibility of it on his fol- 
lowers. 

“ Scrag him ! crack his nut, same 
as he served Dick !” and many other 
suggestions, of similar import arose 
from the men. 

“At any rate,” said Crafty Ben, 
“Gag him!—gag him, gentlemen ! 
we can afterwards settle him, at any 
time.” 

This suggestion was speedily car- 
ried into effect, in spite of Harold’s 
struggles ; some old rags were thrust 
into his mouth, in sucha manner as 
to prevent his making the slightest 
sound, 

The gang were about to resume 
their orgies, and thus prime them- 
selves for the commission of any act 
of villany, when three loud knocks 
were heard at the door, followed by 
a demand for immediate admit- 
tance. 

—nation! it’s the police !” 
exclaimed Crafty Ben, turning pale ; 
** Quick !—throw that young beggar 
into the area ; the gag will keep him 
quiet there.” 

The window was soon opened, and 
four of the ruffians seized the unfor- 
tunate young fellow, and hurried him 
thither, intent on carrying out the 
purpose of their chief. 

“H—ll and fury !” one of them 
exclaimed ! “the coppers are here 
also—the house is surrounded, and 
we are all caged !” 

By this time, the police at the 
room door had forced it open, and 
four of the force entered. 


“ Benjamin Israel is wanted,” said , 


the sergeant ; “we had information 
that he was here.—Oh, I see him! 
come forward, Crafty Ben—we have 
been too much for you this time! 
you can’t give us the slip.” 

“What am I wanted for ?” asked 
the old sinner. 


“For the robbery last week at the 
silversmith’s in Piccadilly.” 

“T’m jiggered if I know anything 
of that. I'll take my davy I wasn’t 
in it; you’re off your hook this time, 
Mr. Thomson; but I suppose I shall 
have to go with you, you're so cursed 
hard of belief ; but its deuced hard 
to be suspected, when I know as 
little of that job as you. However, 
if all you want here is me, let’s be 
off at once.” 

The police had secured their pri- 

soner, and had no reason to prolong 
their stay ; but the old Jew’s evident . 
anxiety to be off, and an indescriba- 
ble something in the conduct of the 
other ruffians in the room, induced 
the sergeant to take a look round, 
before departing with his prisoner. 
' Near the open window the in- 
mates had crowded, apparently for 
fresh air; but on the sergeant’s ad- 
vance towards it, his quick eye 
caught sight of the cords binding 
Harold’s arms, though every effect 
was made, by crowding round him, 
to hide them. 

The sergeant pushed into the 
middle of the crowd, and at once 
saw the state of young Somers, To 
cut the cords, by which he was 
bound, and remove the gag were the 
work of a moment; several of the 
scoundrels, who had been concerned 
in thus securing him, glided away 
towards the door. - 

“Let no one leave the room, 
Jones,” said the sergeant. “We 
have caught more birds than We e€x- 
pected i in this trap.. Pray, sir,” turn 
ing to Harold, “‘ explain the meaning 
of this.” 

This Harold Somers very speedily 
did, pointing out those present, who 
were most active in attacking and 
binding him. 

This led to the arrest of eight 
other prisoners, all of whom, together 
with Crafty Ben, were carried off by 
the police. 

After accompanying the = ta 
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the station-house, and making his 
charge, Harold Somers was per- 
mitted to depart, reaching his hotel 
shortly after one o'clock in the 
morning. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MRS. MARLING. 


Dr. THORNLEIGH’s first task, on re- 
turning to his hotel, was to indite 
the following advertisement :— 

“To CHRISTIANS, — WANTED, 
a Lapy, without family, of strict 
Evangelical principles, to take charge 
of a little girl, nine years of age, 
whose education has been neglected. 
The child will require moral and 
religious training, and a knowledge 
of English. No one, whose character 
will not bear the closest investiga- 
tion, need apply. A quiet or se- 
cluded neighbourhood preferred.— 
Address D. D., Watson’s Hotel, 
Strand.” 

The reverend Doctor was occu- 

pied for a full quarter of an hour in 
the composition of this advertise- 
ment, but he was so well satisfied 
with it that he considered the time 
well spent. 
_ This appeared in the columns of 
the Meteor, on the following morning, 
and, on the succeeding day, Dr. 
Thornleigh received a score of letters 
for applicants for the post at his 
disposal. 

After giving the whole of these 
his careful attention, he selected, 
from a second perusal, the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Silverwell, Dartbridge, 
“ Kent. 

“D.D. 


- (Here the advertisement, which 
had been cut out of the Meteor, was 
pasted on to the letter.) 

“Reverend Sir,—I feel I am 
right in addressing you thus, for 
none but a clergyman could have 


written the above advertisement; I 
venture to apply for the charge of 
the child, about whose temporal and 
eternal welfare you are concerned, 
and feel every confidence that, when 
you have made inquiries, you will 
deem me, in every way suitable for 
the post. I am the widow of a me- 
dical man, now I trust in heaven, 
who practised in this village, and 
was greatly respected by everyone. 
I cannot boast of any accomplish- 
ments, but possessa thorough know- 
ledge of English, and of the usages 
of society ; and am tolerably pro- 
ficient on the pianoforte ; sufficiently 
SO, at any rate, to instruct a child of 
the age stated in the advertisement. 
I have no family, and my household 
consists only of one domestic ser- 
vant. The village of Silverwell is 
small, little more than a hamlet, 
and its only inhabitants, in addition 
to the agricultural labourers, are the 
family of the clergyman, the Rev. 
James Marton, and myself, and as it is 
four miles from any other place, your 
object of privacy would be served. 

“T can refer you to Mr. Marton, 
who, I am sure, will satisfy you that, 
should the little girl be entrusted to 
my care, I should make her moral 
and religious instruction of the first 
importance, 

““No reference to terms was made 
in your advertisement, but I have no 
doubt, should other matters be satis- 
factorily arrariged, that I should be 
able to meet your views in that 
respect. 

“T remain, Reverend Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


* SusAN MARLING, 


The “ Reverend Sir,” at the com- 
mencement of the letter, had caused 
Dr. Thornleigh to give it the pre- 
ference. All the other writers had 
commenced with the usual “ Sir.” 

The fact of there being no other 
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residents at Silverwell in the same 
sphere as Mrs, Marling, with the ex- 
ception of the clergyman’s family, 
was also a great point in her favour ; 
for he was most anxious that the 
child should not be placed any- 
where where her appearance would 
excite curiosity or comment. His 
only object, at present, was to place 
her where she would learn how to 
speak her own language, and to 
conduct herself with propriety ; his 
intention being, in the course of a 
year, to send her to a first-class 
school. 

After a little conversation, there- 
fore, he decided to proceed to Sil- 
verwell at once, and see the clergy- 
man to whom Mrs. Marling had re- 
ferred. Should his report of the lady 
be satisfactory, he would call upon 
her, and conclude an arrangement for 
the instruction of the child. 

Mr. Marton replied favourably to 
all Dr. Thornleigh’s inquiries, stat- 
ing his belief that Mrs. Marling 
would do her duty to the little girl 
conscientiously, if she were placed 
in her charge. 

The Doctor was careful to in- 
quire whether Mrs. Marling had 
any Tractarian tendencies, as this, in 
his opinion, would be a fatal objec- 
tion to her being entrusted with the 
child. It might even be the means 
of sewing the seeds of Popery in 
his own family ; but Mr. Marton re- 
assured him on this point, so he 
started for Mrs. Marling’s house. 

On arriving at the gate leading 
into the garden, Dr. Thornleigh 
espied, on the other side, a figure 
crouching on the ground, apparently 
engaged in some horticultural occu- 
pation, about whose sex he was at 
first in some doubt, owing to the 
epicene character of its costume, 
and the fact of its face being turned 
away from him, The large Panama 
straw hat and well-worn pea-jacket, 
which enveloped the upper portion 
of the individual, caused him to 


suppose it a man; but, on a nearer 
approach, the black petticoat, which 
clothed the lower part of this figure, 
led him to the conclusion that the 
“man” was of a different sex from 
himself. 

Towards this figure the Rector of 
Scratton advanced, and any doubt 
he had entertained was removed by 
a sight of the face, which was that 
of a middle-aged, handsome woman. 

Mrs. Marling, for it was she, had 
risen to her feet on hearing the gate 
swing on its hinges, and her face ex- 
hibited a slight trace of vexation at 
being discovered in her present cos- 
tume. 

“‘ Er— er— have Oi the pleasure 
of addressing Mrs. Marling?” Dr. 
Thornleigh stammered. He was 
very doubtful on the point, which 
was the cause of his hesitation, 

“That is a question you must 
answer for yourself, sir, when I tell: 
you my name is Marling,” was the 
lady’s curious answer. “I always 
endeavour to be careful to state the 
exact truth, and no more.” 

Dr. Thornleigh’s apprehension 
not being very quick, he did not un- 
derstand the drift of the lady’s reply, 
except in so far as that she had stated 
herself to be Mrs. Marling, and 
thought it rather a peculiar one. 

“Moy name is_ Thomleigh, 
Madam—Dr. Thornleigh,” he re- 
sumed. “ Oi received a letter from 
you yesterday, in answer to an ad- 
vertisement in the A@efeor with re- 
spect to the charge of a child.” 

“Oh, indeed, sir!” returned the 
lady. ‘I exceedingly regret that 
you did not deem it expedient to 
inform me that I was to have the 
pleasure of your visit this morning, 
in order that I might have had the 
opportunity of preparing myself by 
appearing in attire more befitting 
the occasion than my present one. 
My only acquaintance here being the 
clergyman of the parish, a very old 
and intimate friend, I have acquired 
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the habit of paying more regard to 
comfort than to elegance in my cos- 
tume. If, however, I may tax your 
kindness so far as to request you to 
remain in my drawing-room for a few 
minutes, whilst I am engaged in 
making a change in it, I shall con- 
sider myself fortunate.” 

The whole of this was said in a 
slow, measured tone, and with the 
most perfect self-possession ; and 
Dr. Thornleigh saw that, unless he 
intended to be detained at Silver- 
well during the whole day, he would 
have to abandon his own usual cir- 
cumlocutory style, and explain his 
wishes in as concise terms as were 
consistent with intelligibility. 

It was the first time in his life that 
he had fallen in with anyone who 
could compare with himself for con- 
veying so little meaning in so many 
words ; but here he acknowledged 
he had found his match. Mr. Mar- 
ton, the incumbent of Silverwell, 
had stated that Mrs. Marling was a 
little prosy ; but this intimation had 
failed to convey to Dr. Thornleigh 
anything approaching the truth. 

“Oh, pray do not think it neces- 
sary to make any change in your 
dress, Mrs. Marling,” he said ; “ you 
could not have chosen a more ap- 
propriate one for the occupation in 
which Oi found you engaged ; and, 
as you will probably resume it when 
Oi have taken my leave, Oi should 
be sorry that you should be at the 
trouble of making a change on my 
account. Oi shall not detain you 
long, and we can discuss our busi- 
ness in your present costume. Oi 
must apologise for not having given 
you notice of my coming; but Oi 
was anxious to settle the matter 
with as little loss of time as possi- 
ble.” 

“Pardon me, Dr. Thornleigh— 
you are very kind! but I really 
could not enter upon the matter of 
our interview with any degree of 
comfort or satisfaction in this attire. 


I shall not occupy more than ten 
minutes in performing the necessary 
change. Allow me to escort you 
into the house.” 

Dr. Thornleigh thought that, pro- 
bably, more time would be occu- 
pied by the discussion than would 
be employed by the lady in making 
the change in her dress; so he fol- 
lowed her into the house, without 
again endeavouring to dissuade her 
from her intention. 

Fortunately for him, Mrs. Mar- 
ling occupied less time in decorat- 
ing her person than in conveying her 
ideas ; so that at the end of the ten 
minutes she had assigned as the 
length of her absence, she re-entered 
the drawing-room in a handsome 
black silk dress and becoming cap. 
Seeing the great improvement in 
her appearance thus effected, Dr. 
Thornleigh was not surprised that 
she had insisted upon making it. 
She now looked—what she was—a 
handsome, ladylike woman of five- 
and-forty. 

“Perhaps it would have a ten- 
dency to facilitate matters, Dr. 
Thornleigh, if I were to give you a 
slight sketch of the routine of my 
daily existence,” said Mrs. Marling, 
as soon as she had seated herself. 
“You would then have the oppor- 
tunity of judging whether it would 
meet your requirements ; for I fear I 
have become so much the creature 
of habit, that it would be impossible 
for me to make any alteration in the 
manner of my living. At half-past 
six in the morning, my sole domes- 
tic, a most respectable and religious- 
minded woman, with whom I re- 
ceived the highest character, and 
who has been in my service during 
the last ten years,—a relict like my- 
self—quits her sleeping appartment, 
and occupies herself in various do- 
mestic matters, the most important 
of which is the opening of the whole 
of the doors and windows on the 
lower floor, in order that our domi- 
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cile may be thoroughly ventilatedf 
I understand that a large quantity o 
earbonic acid gas—a gas, as you are, 
of course, aware, most detrimental 
to health—accummulates during the 
night hours inside a house, and I 
am anxious that the whole of it 
should be expelled before I venture 
out of my room. At half-past seven 
my servant arouses me from my re- 
pose, and, exactly at eight o’clock, 
I enter the room in which I take my 
first meal of the day—that on the 
opposite side of the passage. I then 
summon the domestic, and we have 
family prayers, preceded by the 
perusal of a chapter of the Scrip- 
tures. -Sarah—lI should explain that 
that is the name of my servant, or, 
rather, that is the name by which I 
call her, that which was given her 
at the time of her baptism being 
Sapphira—Sarah takes her _break- 
fast in the kitchen, a frugal meal, 
consisting of tea and coffee and 
milk, and good wheaten bread and 
butter, and I have mine in the par- 
lour, the only difference between it 
and hers being the addition of a few 
eggs and bacon or sausages, or some 
other similar light food. After 
breakfast, which occupies precisely 
half-an-hour, I usually allow——” 
All this while Dr. Thornleigh had 
been moving restlessly on his chair, 
and at length his impatience became 
beyond his control. Although it 
was not yet twelve o’clock in the 
day, he saw plainly that, at the rate 
at which Mrs, Marling was proceed- 
ing, darkness would overtake them 


before she had concluded the pro- 


gramme of her daily life. He there- 


-fore said-— 


“You will pardon moy interrupt- 
ing vou, moy dear madam, but Oi 
think, as Oi have no wish that you 
should make any change in your 
usual mode of life, except such as 
the presence of a child in the house 
would necessitate, that the best plan 
would be for me to explain moy 


views in reference to the child’s 
training, and then leave it to you to 
decide whether they are such as you 
feel you can carry out.” 

‘‘Certainly, sir,” replied the lady, 
“if you have a preference for that 
course, I have not the slightest ob- 
jection to it ; but I deemed it might 
economise time if I briefly explained 
my present mode of life. I was 
about to state, when you interposed, 
that after breakfast I allowed half- 
an-hour for rumination, both mental 
and physical ; but I shall be happy 
to hear you intimate your views 
with reference to the education of 
the little girl.” 

“Previous to calling upon you,” 
said Dr. Thornleigh, the instant she 
ceased speaking, for he was fearful 
that she might recommence, “Oi 
waited upon Mr. Marton, as you 
were so good as to permit me to do 
so, and he expressed so favourable 
an opinion of you, that Oi have little 
doubt an arrangement will be con- 
cluded between us. The child, 
about whose welfare Oi am con- 
cerned, is a relative of mine. Her 
father is dead, and, on her mother’s 
contracting a second marriage, her 
stepfather, with the unnatural mo- 
ther’s connivance, placed her with a 
woman living in the lowest haunts 
of London, the companion of thieves 
and profligates of every description. 
Consequently the poor child is 
wholly uneducated. Oi determined 
to rescue her from the career of in- 
famy which was before her if she re- — 
mained in that position, and, after 
much difficulty, succeeded in dis- 
covering where she was; for her 
parents would give me no informa- 
tion on this point, even though Oi 
offered to give her a home, and pro- 
vide for her future. They hate the 
child so much, that if they could 
find her they would replace her in 
her former position. Moy object, 
therefore, is to find some secluded 
place for her home, where she will 
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see few persons, and Oi think O! 
could not find one more suitable 
than this. All that Oi require for her 
is, that she should have a thoroughly 
good moral and religious training, 
and that she should be taught how 
to conduct herself with propriety, 
and to speak her own language. 
With a view to preventing her dis- 
covery by her heartless parents, she 
will pass by the name of Annie 
South ; and, if any inquiries be made 
about her by strangers, Oi shall be 
obliged by your not giving the 
slightest information, and mention- 
ing the fact to me. As Oi am 
anxious that she should, as far as 
possible, forget the last few years of 
her life, Oi must request that you 
abstain from seeking her confidence 
in this respect, and check it should 
she seek to give it you. You see, 
Oi do not require much ; and, if you 
feel that you can carry out these 
views, and the matter of terms can 
be arranged between us, Oi shall be 
happy to place moy young cousin 
in your charge.” 

“Your requirements are so mode- 
rate, Dr. Thornleigh,” replied Mrs. 
Marling, “‘ that I have no hesitation 
in taking upon myself the responsi- 
bility of their fulfilment. With re- 
ference to terms, before mentioning 
them it would be desirable to ascer- 
tain whether it is your intention 
that the child have any periods of 
relaxation from instruction,—Imean, 
would she reside during the whole 
year in my care, or would she live 
with you during the times at which 
school-children usually enjoy vaca- 
tions ?” 


‘Oh, she would reside with you 


entirely for the present. What 
would be your terms ?” 


should require,” said Mrs. 


Marling, after some consideration, 
‘* fifty pounds per annum, paid quar- 
terly.” 

“That is rather more than Oi an- 


ticipated, madam. Oi think, taking-: 


into consideration her age — nine 
years old—and the little that is re- 
quired for her in the way of educa- 
tion, that forty is as much as Oi 
should be called upon to pay.” 

“T could not consent to make 
any abatement in the sum I have 
mentioned, sir. The child being so 
wholly uneducated, I shall be com- 
pelled to devote a very large por- 
tion of my time to her instruction, 
if I am to do my duty to her.” 

“Very well, madam; Oi agree 
to your terms. I have nothing fur- 
ther to add. Oi shall bring the 
child to-morrow, if you will be pre+ 
pared to receive her.” 

“Yes, I shall be quite ready for 
her. Would you like to visit the 
apartment which would be allotted 
to her accommodation ?” 

“Oh, no, Oi thank you. Oi am 
quite satisfied that you will do her 
justice in every respect.” 

“Can I offer you any refreshment 
before you take your leave ?” 

_ “Qi thank you, no. By going at. 
once I shall be enabled to catch the 
— train from Dartbridge to Lon- 

on.” 

' And Dr. Thornleigh took almost 
a precipitate leave of Mrs. Marling, 
being terribly afraid of being treated 
to some more of her prosiness. 

On the following day he returned. 
to the “ F opr Alls,” where he found. 
Mrs. Gratton and her charge. She 
was, fortunately, sober; but the 
rum buds on her nose showed how 
she had been employing the major 
part of her time during her four. 
days’ residence with Mr. Ploggitt. 

She had an agreement ready for his 
signature, by which he bound him- 
self to pay her an annuity of fifty- 
two pounds ; and he was rather sur- 
prised to find, on perusing it, that 
she had caused the provisos relative: 
to her not mentioning what she 
had done with the child to anyone,: 
and undertaking not to see her 
again, to be inserted in it. He 
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therefore signed it, and paid her 
the first instalment of the sum 
agreed upon. In consequence of 
her unsettled habits, it was arranged 
that the instalments should be paid 
to Mr. Ploggitt. 

_ The dressmaker had carried out 
Dr. Thornleigh’s instructions, work- 
ing a wonderful change for the 
better in the child’s appearance. 

When her account had been set- 
tled, and the child submitted to a 
thorough ablution, Dr. Thornleigh 
took leave of Mrs. Gratton, and 
started with her for Silverwell. 

Having had one instance of Mrs. 
Marling’s garrulity, he only remained 
at her house sufficiently long to 
state that he had brought the child, 
and that there was nothing to add 
to what he had said to the lady on 
the previous day. 

The little girl remained with Mrs. 
Marling a year-and-a-half, during 
which period the lady conscienti- 
ously performed what she had un- 
dertaken, and, at the end of that 
time, the child was removed, by 
her self-constituted guardian, to a 
school of good standing and pro- 
portionately high terms at White- 
heath, a few miles from London. 

On the day after placing the child 
in Mrs. Marling’s care,. Dr. Thorn- 
leigh returned to Thornleigh, tho- 
roughly satisfied with all his arrange- 
ments, and passed the best night he 
had had since the delivery of Mr. 
Murrell’s lecture. 

He felt he had made his position 
unassailable. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
EIGHT YEARS AFTER, 


As eight years have elapsed since 
the occurrence of the events de- 
tailed in the last chapter, a re-intro- 
duction of some of the characters is 
necessary. 

_ Of Dr. and Mrs. Thornleigh it 


need only be said that time had 
placed no more flesh on the bones 
of the former, but had made him 
more angular in frame than before, 
and that the latter had become 
more retiring and monosyllabic in 
the presence of her lord. 

Following out this principle of 
seniores priores, Rowland Thorn- 
leigh, the Doctor’s eldest son, is 
next in order. He was like his 
father in personal appearance, but 
somewhat toned down ; his features 
were not so sharp, nor was he so 
tall nor so gaunt; though by no 
means handsome, still much more 
personable than his sire. With the 
exception of being very firm of pur: 
pose, he in no way resembled Dr. 
Thornleigh in character: he was 
high-principled, amiable, and of a 
very taciturn, reserved disposition, 
and possessed of far more than ave- 
rage abilities. He had no penchant 
for country pursuits, and occupied 
the greater part of his time in poring 
over books which were, in his sister’s 
opinion, of so grave and dull a na- 
ture, that she declared the very 
sight of them depressed her spirits, 
He was, at this time, twenty-five 
years of age, and, two years previ- 
ously, had taken his degree at Ox- 
ford, having passed through his cur- 
riculum with credit. He found his 
life at Thornleigh very dull, and had 
latterly been seriously thinking of 
asking his father to allow him to 
read for the Bar; but, as yet, no- 
thing had been said on the subject; 

Frederick, the second son, was a 
dark, extremely handsome fellow of 
twenty-three ; so far as a man can 
resemble a woman, the very image 
of his mother. He had not the 
talent of his brother, but was a 
lively, frank, good-natured fellow, 
somewhat boisterous, but a general 
favourite with the softer sex. He 


delighted in field-sports, and was, in ~ 


almost every respect, the exact 
opposite ef his brother. He was a 
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lieutenant in one of the regiments of 
Foot Guards, and was styled, in ac- 
cordance with the privilege enjoyed 
by the Household Brigade, Captain 
Thornleigh. In addition to his pay 
his father allowed him five hundred 
a-year; no very large sum for a 
man in his position ; in fact, Captain 
Thornleigh found it hard to “ make 
both ends meet,”—perhaps he did 
not quite succeed in doing do ; but 
I have no wish to pry into his pri- 
vate concerns. Dr. Thornleigh was, 
I have stated, close-fisted, and never 
paid more than was barely necessary 
in any case; but the allowance to 
his second son he did regard as a 
necessity. 

It may be asked why Dr. Thorn- 
leigh, with his miserly proclivities, 
did not place his son in a regiment 
of the line, in preference to one of 
the Guards,—a commission in the 
former costing so much less than 
one in the latter. To this I reply, 
that the increased value of com- 
missions in the Guards was his very 
reason for purchasing one for this 
young man, and he believed he was 
acting wisely in taking this course ; 
why, the reader may guess, if he 
will. The Doctor had told his son 
to inform him whenever there was 
an opportunity of purchasing a step 
in his regiment, or of exchanging 
into another with the same object ; 
and that the money should be at 
once found for the purpose. One 
step had already thus been pur- 
chased. 

Rose, the Rector’s only daughter, 
now seventeen, was a very pretty 
brunette, rather under the middle 
height, and, like her second brother, 
closely resembling her mother. She 
was also very similar to him in tem- 
perament, being lively and affec- 
tionate, but without much depth of 
character. 

But there was another inmate at 
Thornleigh, about the same age as 
Rose, of whom the reader has seen 


something. She was a tall, elegantly- 
formed girl, very fair, with regular 
features, blue eyes, and light flaxen 
hair; and, had her countenance 
possessed the vivacity which charac- 
terised that of Rose, she would have 
been pronounced by all those, whose 
opinion is worth anything on the 
subject of female beauty, a very love- 
ly and fascinating creature : as it was, 
she had many admirers, and no one 
could pass her by unnoticed. She 
was really a very handsome blonde, 
but not my style; so, perhaps, I 
may be prejudiced, and not have 
done her justice. She was said to 
be very clever—and, if love of books 
is any criterion of cleverness, she, 
undoubtedly, was so; for she was 
almost continually reading. She 
was of so reserved and taciturn a 
disposition, that the world was not 
much the wiser for her cleverness, 
and had to take it for granted. Pos- 
sessed of wonderful nerve and pre- 
sence of mind, she hardly knew what 
fear meant—perhaps this character- 
istic was due to the training of her 
early years. Owing to her reserved 
manner, Dr. and Mrs. Thornleigh 
erroneously imagined that she had 
not much heart. How many unde- 
monstative people are thus charac- 
terised as deficient in affection and 
feeling, when really it is far from the 
truth; while, on the other hand, 
those who make a parade of their 
feelings, and, it may be, of their 
folly, are thought to be warm and 
open-hearted ! 

On the whole, however, Dr. Thorn- 
leigh had no reason to be dissatis- 
fied with his ward—for she was 
clever, amiable, lady-like, accom- 
plished, and beautiful. The name 
by which this young lady passed was 
Annie South. 

For the last two years she had 
spent her vacations at Thornleigh, 
and now she had come to reside there 
permanently—her education being 
completed. Her appearance at 
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Thornleigh had at first excited some 
comment and curiosity—for the Doc- 
tor’s illiberality was well-known, and 
it seemed strange that he should 
give a home to a young lady not 
bound to him by ties of kinship, 
and, withal, as it was generally be- 
lieved, penniless ; but, after a while, 
all this died away. 

Dr. Thornleigh had been edu- 
cated at Dublin University, and his 
most intimate friend, Gerald South, 
—probably the only real friend he 
ever had in his life—had died many 
years previously. Dr. Thornleigh 
avowed that the young lady who re- 
sided with him was the daughter of 
this friend, who had appointed him 
as guardian. She did not deny this ; 
but professed to have no recollection 
of her life, previous to her residence 
with Mrs. Marling, at Silverwell. 

There was one man at Scratton, 
Harold Somers, who doubted this 
account of Miss South’s parentage, 
and had a suspicion that she was no 
other than Annie Thornleigh. Owing 
to the shortness of her visits at 
Thornleigh, and the coldness exist- 
ing between his family and the clergy- 
man’s, he had, as yet, had no opportu- 
nity of conversing with her as to her 
antecedents ; but now that she was 
permanently residing there, he hoped 
to find opportunities. He had, 
since last brought before the reader’s 
notice, endeavoured to discover the 
whereabouts of his little cousin, and 
also to find the doctor who had at- 
tended old Mr. Thornleigh at San 
Juan, though he had not yet gone 
to much expense in the matter ; for 
his endeavours on behalf of the 
child had considerably cooled—pos- 
sibly, in consequence of his narrow 
escape at the “ Four Alls.” His in- 
quiries had resulted in nothing, and 
he had become disheartened ; so he 
had decided—and his decision had, 
no doubt, been much influenced by 
his father—upon allowing the matter 
to sleep until chance might give him 


some further clue for prosecuting it. 
What, perhaps, had still further con- 
tributed to his determination, was 
that the exercise of his professional 
duties had, for some years, engaged 
his whole time ; for Mr. Somers’s 
prognostications regarding the young 
man’s prospects had been fully 
realised. He had succeeded in ob- 
taining the whole of the better-class 
practice at Scratton, and had found 
it necessary to procure an assistant. 
Old Hodson died soon after he 
commenced practice; and James, 
the other medical man, had not im- 
proved in his intemperate habits. 
Two other doctors had set up at 
Scratton since Harold Somers had 
commenced ; but they did not ma- 
terially injure him. 

Harold Somers could not trace 
any resemblance in the features of 
Miss South to the little girl whom he 
remembered at Tenbury, but notwith- 
standing he had a suspicion that she 
was the same. The hair, eyes, and 
complexion seemed identical, and 
the lapse of time might easily account 
for the rest. 

Captain Thornleigh had not been 
at Thornleigh for more than a twelve- 
month, but was expected this after- 
noon, and his brother had driven 
over to Scratton to meet him. The 
other members of the family were 
seated in the library, Dr. Thornleigh 
and Miss South reading, and Mrs. 
Thornleigh and her daughter en- 
gaged in the manufacture of some 
pretty useless trifles for a bazaar, 
shortly to be held at Scratton. No 
one had spoken for several minutes, 
when Miss South raised her eyes 
from her book, and addressed the 
doctor. 

“T have been doubting for some 
time, Dr. Thornleigh,” she said, 
“whether I ought to mention a cir- 
cumstance that occurred last night, 
I did not say anything about it this 
morning, because it might be making 
you unnecessarily uneasy.” 
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It was so seldom that the young 
lady spoke without having been 
previously addressed, that the three 
other occupants of the room looked 
up in some surprise. 

“Oi hope, moy dear, you will al- 
ways tell me everything that I ought 
to know, without taking into con- 
sideration its effect upon me. Oi 
like to hear everything that takes 
place.” 

Which was perfectly true, for Dr. 
Thornleigh loved to pry into any 
one’s concerns. 

“Well, do you know, early this 
morning,” Miss South resumed, 
** probably about two o’clock, I was 
aroused by the sound of footsteps, 
and of voices, speaking in very low 
tones, under my bedroom window. 
I fancied some persons. were trying 
to enter the house by one of the 
dining-room windows. So I im- 
mediately got up and put on my 
dressing-gown, and went down stairs. 
I opened the hall-door and peeped 
out, but the night was so dark that 
I could see nothing, but again I 
fancied I heard the sound of foot- 
steps. I then walked round to the 
dining-room window, where I thought 
I had heard the noise, but seeing 
no one, I made a circuit of the house 
and on approaching the stable, two 
men rushed past me with all their 
speed. To follow them would have 
been useless, so I returned to the 
house, and after making the front 
door fast, went back to my room.” 

“This is veryimportant—most dar- 
ring, in fact,” said the Doctor : “‘ you 
were quite right in mentioning it. 
Oi wonder you did not do so di- 
rectly you came down this morning. 
But why did you not arouse me at 
the time ?” 

“J thought it useless : the men 
would certainly not return the same 
night, and it would have been a 
pity to have aroused the house for 
nothing.” 

Before Dr. Thornleigh could reply, 


Rose exclaimed, “ Do you mean to 
say you went all round the house 
alone, in the middle of the night, 
Annie? I wonder how you durst 
do it—why those men might have 
murdered you !” 

“ That was not likely, Rose. You 
see, they wouldn’t know how many 
persons might not be behind me. Of 
course, they were anxious to secure 
their own safety. You may depend 
upon it, if they had touched me, I 
should have set up such a scream as 
would have effectively roused the 
whole house.” 

“Well, nothing would induce me 
to do such a thing. I should die of 
fright.” 

“If anything of the sort should 
occur again, Annie, Oi must beg 
that you will not act in the same 
way; and indeed, Oi have reasons 
why you should never be out alone 
after dark. Another time, therefore, 
Oi shall be glad if you will awake 
me, and one of the men and myself 
will search the premises.” 

“T am sorry I displeased you, sir ; 
but I intended to act for the best— 
it might have been a false alarm. 
Another time I will do what you say,” 
replied Annie. 

“Oi am not displeased, moy dear 
child. Oi only wished to give you 
a caution for the future. But Oi 
must have this matter inquired into. 
Oi must learn whether any suspicious- 
looking men have been seen in the 
neighbourhood recently. Oi shall 
also call upon the ironmonger to- 
morrow, and give him instructions to 
line all the shutters on the lower 
floor with sheet iron, and to fit bells 
to them; and I will have all the 
doors opening into the hall attached 
to an alarm by wires. Every pre- 
caution must be taken to secure the 
house against attack. The thieves 
must be aware of the large quantity 
of plate in the house. Oi think, by- 
the-bye, that it would be advisable 
to send a portion of it to the bank ; 
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we seldom use it, I will call there 
to-morrow on the subject.” 

“Oh, what a dreadful affair !” ex- 
claimed Rose. “I daresay, if it had 
not been for Annie, we should all 
have been murdered in our beds,” 


“‘ What a courageous girl you are, © 


my dear!” said Mrs. Thornleigh. 
“‘ Wonderful !—you must have very 
strong nerves.” 

“I believe I have, Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh,” replied the young lady to 
whom this eulogy was addressed. 
“But you really give me credit for 
more than I deserve. If I had 
thought I ran any real danger, I 
would not have ventured out. I 
believe they would sooner see a man 
than a woman,” . 

_ Qh, do, pray, let us talk about 
something else!” exclaimed Miss 
Thornleigh. “If this goes on much 
longer, I’m sure I shall not be able 
to sleep a wink to-night. As it is, 
you'll have to sleep with me, Annie; 
that is, if you would not mind. I 
shall almost be afraid to go into my 
bedroom alone after dark now. I 
ig you hadn’t said anything about 

“ Roland and Frederick ought to 
to be here directly,” said Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh, to change the conversation, 
“if the train were punctual at Scrat- 
ton.” 

*'You’ve not seen Frederick, have 
you, Annie ?” asked Rose. 

“No!” replied Annie, somewhat 
reservedly. 

“Now, I wonder what you'll 
think of him, and how you'll like 
him! Mind, I shall expect true 
answers to all my questions, when 
you have seen him.” 

“ For you to retail to him.” 

“No! Private and confidential, of 
course ; everyone considers him very 
handsome, and I hope you will think 
so too; most fair girls admire dark 
men.” 

“ He’s dark, then ?” 

“Yes, he has the same complexion 


as I—in fact, we are very much: 


“If you think so, Rose,” said 
Mrs. Thornleigh, laughing, “you 
should leave Annie to decide for 

know / did not say J 


herself.” 

“Oh, you 
thought him handsome,” Rose re- 
sponded, demurely ; “I said every- 
one thought him so—I don’t con- 
sider myself anyone, you know.” 

“Since when, my dear ?” uttered 
her mother, “I thought my little 
Rose had a tolerably good opinion 
of herself.” 

** But you know, mamma,” replied 
Rose, ‘what is handsome for a 
man, would be actually plain for a 
woman, Put Fred into my clothes 
and bonnet, he would look perfectly 
hideous,” 

“Oi think,” said Dr. Thornleigh, 
joining in the conversation, “that 
whatever Annie’s opinion of Frede- 
rick may be, when she sees him, she 
will do wisely not to communicate it 
to such a little chatterbox as you, 
Rose,” 

‘‘ That’s intended for a snub to me, 
papa,” said the vivacious damsel ; 
“but you would be very dull here 
without some one to talk nonsense, 
Mamma and Annie hardly ever 
speak, and Roland’s always poring 
over those horrid books; I don’t 
believe he knows what a novel is ; 
and, I think, you, papa, sometimes 
fancy that this is Scratton Church.” 

“Why, you saucy little sinner, to 
makea laughing-stock of your father!” 
said Dr. Thornleigh, assuming a 

im smile which was meant to be 
pleasant, for he liked his lively young 
daughter’s sallies, 

“ Heigho !” sighed Rose. ‘But 
I hope Fred will brighten us up a 
little; do you know, I think we 
should see more of him, if there 
were a little more amusement here, 
Now, papa, do, just for once, while 
Fred is here, let us have a nice 


| 
party.” 
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And she went to the back of her 
father’s chair, and bent over it, put- 
ting her arm coaxingly round his 
neck. j 

“T mean a proper party,” she 
continued ; “‘notone of those horrible 
gloomy affairs that we have every 
six weeks, when about fifty of the 
slowest people in Scratton sit down 
at two long tables, to a cold meat 
tea ; and then, when it is half over, 
you get up, towering above everyone, 
and tell them you are very glad to 
see them, and that such meetings 
cement the good understanding be- 
tween the clergyman and his con- 
pregation,—I dare say they do, you 
know, papa—and that you hope they 
are enjoying themselves, and all 
that. Then there’s singing and sa- 
cred music in the drawing-room, and 
after that, prayers, and everybody 
goes home at half-past ten, and we 
are all so glad when they are gone. 
That’s not the sort of party I mean 
at all; of course, they do a great 
deal of good, though I don’t see 
how ; they are dreadfully slow and 
sleepy, and, if I were a clergyman, 
I am afraid the understanding be- 


tween me and mycongregation would 
not be'cemented. Let’s have an 
archery meeting in the park, and 
a good dance in the evening, and 
no old people asked, but a hun- 
dred or so young ones; now do, 
papa, just for once—it would {be 
so much nicer than those prayer- 
meetings—that’s what they call our 
parties at Scratton. I am sure it 
would do you good, papa—it would 
brighten you up a little ; and what’s 
the use of my having learnt to dance, 
if I never am to ?” 

“Tt was contrary to moy wish that 
you did learn dancing, moy dear, and 
only in deference to your mother,” 
replied the Doctor. ‘“ But Oi will 
think about it. Oi may consent to 
your party, but Oi cannot promise 
now.” 

“Oh! I am sure you will let us 
have this party, you good papa!” 
exclaimed Rose. “Oh, won’t it be 
nice, Annie? and I am certain Fred 
will be delighted.” 

“ Ah, here they are!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Thornleigh, as the dog-cart, 
containing the two brothers, passed 
the library-window. 


STRAIGHT TO THE GOAL. 


BY A NEW WRITER, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A HAPPY MEETING. 


DIRECTLY Myra Neville found 

herself in the street again, her 
troublesome luggage occurred to her; 
and, with the fresh consideration of 
her promised interview with Mr. Mil- 
man, she mentally argued that she 
had better fix upon the “ Bradburn 
Arms” as her temporary abode. 
The arrangement was satisfactory 
in more ways than one; she was 
less likely to excite remark there 
than anywhere else in the town, and 
it was nearer to the ferry. 

She duly attended in tle morning 
at the lawyer’s, and was > nducted 
by Mr. Milman, who was watching 
at the door for her, into his private 
office. The manner of her journe, 
and her impersonation of the un- 
known Rebecca Price, which chiefly 
occupied their attention, was fully en- 
tered into, when it was agreed that 
she should pay the important visit 
to Mrs. Leech next day. After the 
whole affair had been discussed, in 
great part a second time, Myra in- 
troduced with a few preliminary 
words a different subject altogether 
—the discharge of her father’s long- 
standing debts. 

“ Long as my brother has been 
saving, in the hope of paying them,” 
said she, “he will be unable, per- 
haps, for some time to make such an 
instalment as he would desire. I 
have two hundred pounds which I 
want to apply for the benefit of the. 
creditors ; and you, being my father’s 
lawyer, can inform me exactly as to 


their claims. Are there any more in 
want of money than the rest ?” 

“Yes ; two are greatly reduced,” 
answered Mr. Millman, refraining 
from all token of surprise; “but 
they would have no longer any 
claim upon your father were he 
living, and they never had the 
smallest on your brother, as he in- 
herited nothing.” 

“T know,” she interrupted, rather 
impatiently, “they have no legal 
claim ; but, morally, it is lessened 
by no date or circumstance.” 

Mr. Milman sneered. 

“ Moral right is above me ; I look 
only to the law: however, if you 
are so anxious to disburthen your- 
self of your two hundred pounds, 
why not give them all a share ?” 

“Some are more able to wait 
than others,” replied Myra, whose 
justice was of a womanly descrip- 
tion, and far from impartial. ‘ Mr. 
Jenkins, the wine-merchant, I have 
ascertained, has been bankrupt late- 
ly, through heavy bad-debts ; what 
is the amount of his bill ?” 

“A hundred and thirty+two 
pounds sixteen shillings,” Mr. Mil- 
man responded, after he had taken 
the trouble of referring to a list. 
“ Then, there is Morgan, the tailor, 
who is quite as badly off as the 
other. His claim is seventy-five 
pounds.” 

Mr. Milman had the reputation 
of being scrupulously honest ; yet he 
mentally stigmatised Myra as a fool 
as she drew out her whole property, 
and laid down the wine-merchant’s 
bill to the odd shillings, saying— 
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“From Birkenhead I shall cross 
to Liverpool to-morrow, when the 
theatrical manager will give me the 
balance of my benefit ; so the tailor’s 
accountmust stand over till Ireturn.” 

“J wish you would exhibit a 
grain of common sense,” he growled; 
“and promise that directly you want 
money for your own use you won’t 
scruple to borrow ofme. Youneed 
not start and colour ; lending money 
is quite a business transaction. It 
may be agreeable to you to delay 
returning to the stage for a time; 
and if I supply you, it will be on the 
condition that you pay me directly 
you are in the receipt of a salary. 

Nothing in the words gave war- 
rant that they were prompted by 
any strong motive ; yet Myra fan- 
cied she detected a something in the 
lawyer’s face contrary to the simple 
import of his speech. Not that she 
imagined that he wanted to place 
her under an obligation as a means 
of gaining her ear to a tale of love ; 
it seemed to her he retained just 
enough of his former good-will to 
make him wish to befriend her if he 
could, without appearing to do so. 
This supposition brought her to 
pause in the rejection of his aid she 
was about to pronounce, and substi- 
tute agracious ‘‘Thank you.” Hewas 
uncouth in his manner, none too ex- 
alted in his principles, nor refined 
in his tastes, but he was, in a mea- 
sure, reliable ; and the man, of all 
others, to assist her in the ac- 
complishment of her craving to 
be revenged on Gerald, a craving 
which increased every hour. While 
she had the smalest particle of 
doubt that he was untrue, not 
all the dangers that ever beset the 
path of adventurous lover could 
have shaken her allegiance; now 
hate made her as bold as affection 
once had done. No obstacle, she 
vowed, should stay her in the grati- 
fication of her wishes. 

The undertaking with which she 


was preparing to commence her 
scheme of retribution was both 
arduous and dangerous for a young 
girl to perform. She had strong 
reliance, it is true, on the quickness 
of her penetration to find an open- 
ing for her inquiries, and on her in- 
genuity to repair any mistake that 
her ignorance of her assumed posi- 
tion might involve her in. 

Amongst her clothes she had, 
fortunately, put some of her theatri- 
cal paraphernalia. False eyebrows, 
brown and flaxen wigs, and a variety 
of powders for the production of 
every shade of complexion, An 
appearance of tan, she concluded, 
might be safely employed in the “get- 
up” of the Australian cousin ; and 
as her own skin was so exquisitely 
fair, it would be a great means of 
disguise. Then she determined on 
wearing long brown curls, which, 
with a showy style of dress, would 
prevent a recognition from any mere 
acquaintance. Mrs, Leech, proba- 
bly, had never seen her; and she 
was not conscious Mr. Leech had ; 
but to make doubly sure, she took 
the opportunity on her return to the 
“Bradburn Arms” to dress herself 
as she intended doing on the mor- 
row, and learn the effect by pri- 
vately leaving her apartment, and 
coming in again as a stranger who 
wanted toseeMiss Marsh—for by that 
name Myra had designated herself. 

Ifthe individuality of the flashing 
eyes, the ripe lips, and delicately- 
formed nose were incapable of modi- 
fication, the contour of the face was 
so changed by the flowing hair that, 
taken with its altered colour, the 
somewhat bushy brown brows over 
her own, so dark and finely pencil- 
led, and the deepened hue, laid on 
the white forehead and pinky 
cheek, it would truly have been a 
difficult matter to identify her. 

The experiment on the barmaid 
answered perfectly, her metamor- 
phosis being aided by a feigned 
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voice ; and, on regaining her own 
room, she quickly laid aside her 
strange attire, with the implements 
of her disguise, for next day’s use, 
‘casting herself into a chair that 
happened to be in full view of the 
unshaded window. 

There were very few people 
passing ; but it would have been 
the same to Myra had the streets 
been crowded ;—her mind was 
wholly absorbed by the project she 
had in view. 

In her frenzied attempt at revenge 
she no more foresaw the final conse- 
quences of the course she was intent 
on pursuing, than she had anticipated 
the shame and anguish her ill-regu- 
lated love had brought upon her. She 
perceived only that Gerald would be 
prevented from wedding Esther, and 
dimly trusted, in the sorrow which 
in turn was to fall on him, he might 
find repentance for his infidelity. 
She called up afresh every syllable 
‘that had passed between them, rela- 
‘tiveto her whowas nowhis betrothed, 
-and, fired with a wrath more invete- 
rate against both, exclaimed, aloud : 
“TI was blind not to discern that 
it was she he loved even then. It 
‘was pity and vanity combined that 
prompted his professions to me.” 

“ Say, rather, a spirit of calculat- 
ing depravity,” said a voice at the 
door, which sent the blood in a rush 
to her cheeks; for she knew it 
could be none other than her 
brothers. She was neither a 
screaming nor a fainting woman, 
but her nerves were so shaken, 
that when she tried to rise, she fell 
upon the chair again, stunned and 
helpless. 

Paul came forward quickly, his 
features working with contrary im- 
pu ses of tenderness and anger. He 
looked down upon her face, so terri- 
fied and wasted, and the miserable 
suspicion he had conceived, that she 
was here by Gerald’s connivance, 
vanished before her wretchedness 


and the growing yearning he had to 
clasp her in his arms. 

Her drooping eyelids ventured not 
to raise themselves for a moment, 
though, on looking up, the answer- 
ing softness in his glance overcame 
the restraint of fear, and with a mo- 
tion, sudden and graceful as the 
spring ofa fawn,shefell upon his neck. 

“Dearest, dearest Paul!” she 
cried, frantically clinging to him; 
“don’t thrust me away: I may be un- 
worthy to call you brother, but if you 
knew how I have prayed for——” 

A sob, impossible to repress, ar- 
rested her farther utterance, and ap- 
pealed still more to her brother’s 
subdued feelings, 

“ My sister !” he articulated, in a 
tone so gently low, it thrilled her 
joyfully, “‘if you have prayed for a 
re-union as devoutly as I have, I do 
indeed pity you.” 

This was much for him to say, who 
generally maintained so proud a re- 
serve concerning himself and his 
emotions ; and Myra took it to be 
equal to a reconciliation. Unable 
as she was to frame the question, 
“Do you forgive me for what I have 
caused you to suffer?” her eyes 
spoke it plainly; and he answered 
to their language by an equally in- 
telligible pressure of the hand that 
had found its way into his. For once 
fraternal love encroached upon the 
rapture of lover’s love. ‘The divine 
element of forgiveness rests not 
alone with the one who forgives : 
the grateful acceptance of pardon is 
as exalting as the act of concession, 
and Myra might readily have con- 
fessed thatshe hadnever experienced 
a moment of more concentrated hap- 
piness. She was, however, the first 
to shake off the bewilderment of. 
surprise and pleasure at the meet- 
ing, by inquiring how he discovered 
where to find her. 

“ Only by seeing you through the 
window as I was going past. Ten 
minutes back I was thinking how I 
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could contrive to visit London in 
search of you, since I could learn 
nothing of you in Liverpool— Ben- 
carn being the last place I should 
have looked for you in. I came 
here by Mr. Courtney’s desire to see 
Mr. Paget : how little I thought to 
see you!” 

Then followed a relation of his 
double visit to the theatre on the 
benefit night, and his subsequent 


calls at her landlady’s; at which’ 


Myra returned— 

“Thad no idea at could be you, 
Paul.” 

His features became shadowed 
with gloom at her explanation, which 
sounded in his ears worse than none 
at all. Better would it be to allow 
that she purposely denied admission 
to her brother than confess, with so 
small a manifestation of reluctance, 
she had taken him for another—and 
that other Gerald Cleveland. 

When he accused her of the fact, 
she replied, calmly, “ My belief that 
it was Gerard will explain my 
anxiety to escape an interview.” 

“‘ But what brings you here ?” 

The question was put sternly, and 
Paul withdrew his arm from his 
sister’s waist as he uttered it. 

She looked at him undaunted ; 
and from out her gathering tears 
there flashed a startling light. ‘“Ae- 
venge /” she returned, in a constrain- 
ed whisper. Paul, since the night 
you refused to call me sister, I 
have not had one waking hour of 
peace ; as you have now given me 
back my right to your regard, pro- 
sperity may, perhaps, attend me. 
Without having seen Gerald, you 
pronounced him utterly worthless ; 
and you read him better than I who 
had been listening to his smooth 


’ falsehoods so long. “Till this last 


day or two, I had not dreamed out 
my dream of folly ; but at length I 
am fully awakened, and my passion 
is the passion of hate. It is stronger, 
I was about to say, than the one it 


usurped—only that couldn’t be: 
Good God ! how I loved him—how 
I loved him!’ 

They were sO many cries or 
groans, rather than words, that 
forced themselves from her. Regret 
assailed her with giant might, making 
her senses reel with agony. Her 
brother, whose expression had been 
momentarily relieved by the declara- 
tion of her altered feelings, gazed at 
her desparinglv, as he said— 

“You have been deceiving your- 
self, Myra—you love him still. I 
have not to tell you that you are 
beautiful, and your late triumphs 
prove how great is your power to 
move the passions. Notwithstanding 
the neglect you have borne, the 
wretch must of necessity be roused to 
fresh admiration at the sight of you. 
He will pursue you with the pretence 
that he has never swerved from his 
attachment, and—you will believe 
him, Nay, do not refute it. Inquire 
of your own conscience, and it will 
warn you, as I do, that at one glance 
of renewed fondness, but one syllable 
of repentance or entreaty, you would 
be as much his slave as ever.” 

“‘ Brother ?” screamed Myra, be- 
seechingly, putting up her hands to 
stop him proceeding, while she 
trembled with the horrible con- 
sciousness that what he said was 
true. At that moment she would 
willingly have given her life to hear 
Gerald call her, as he used to do, 
“his own Myra!” and the thought 
that it was “his own Zsther” now, 
drove her positively mad. 

“ Merciful Heaven, help me !” she 
moaned, half audibly. “Shall I 
never, never be able to crush 
this rebellious and humiliating want 
of his affection ? But I will conquer 
it! If I have to tear my heart from 
my bosom it shall beat for him no 
longer! Paul,” she added, in a 
totally different strain, collected and 
firm, “I acknowledge my weakness: I 
thought my love had ceased to exist; 
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its death-throes are scarcely over, 
they soon shall be; already I am 
gaining my reason. You will, per- 
haps, have confidence in me when I 
acquaint you with the means I am 
about taking to punish him. Sit 
down, and listen.” 

He silently acquiesced; where- 
upon, she entered into a detail suffi- 
cient to make him comprehend her 
designs. At no point did he offer 
any interruption ; though, when she 
had concluded, he tried to persuade 
her against the commission of her 
arranged journey. 

“To preserve my faculties I must 
carry on this scheme of retribution,” 
answered she. 

Convinced that his advice would 
not prevail with her, he signified his 
wish to share, at least, in the un- 
pleasantness of her project ; but this 
she as resolutely refused. 

“* Mine was the wrong, mine shall 
be the revenge !” was her gloomy 
reply. “You have your own work 
to do; this is all I have to perform 
—a nd when it is finished may 
my life he finished also !” 

Her companion did not observe 
the last sentence, for the remainder 
of his work in the world brought up 
his individual cares. On Myra’s 
declaration that the sum of her re- 
venge was the frustration of Gerald’s 
marriage with Esther, a wild, feverish 
hope sprang up within him, to die 
out again directly he reflected how 
wide was the distance between his 
and Esther’s position and sympa- 
thies, Till this brief gladness, and 

deeper despondency, came to show 
him how much he had permitted his 
fancy to dwell on his cousin. he was 
ignorant of the intensity of his passion, 

““My work,” he repeated, so long 
after Myra had spoken, that she 
‘stared at him in bewilderment, and 
had to go back through a dozen 
windings of thought before she com- 
prehended to what he alluded. “ My 
work is as hard as yours, Myra, to 


overcome an injudicious attach- 
ment. Do you heed me? I, too, 
have given my heart to one who 
is with respect to me, a block of 
marble. Do you remember, I said 
that in loving a Cleveland you were 
doubly culpable? Yet I have trans- 
gressed my own stern law, in loving 
where I have hitherto thought it my 
duty to abhor. Triumph in my 
abasement ; you have the right to 


‘return my reproach, for I, more 


insane, more weak than you, worship 
Esther Cleveland.” 

At the commencement of his ex- 
cited address, Myra looked merely 
perplexed, as he went on her face 
alternately paled and flushed with 
emotion. The test would have been 
trying to some characters ; to her it 
was but a means of proving how 
much of humility existed with her 
wilfulness. Not a trace of forced 
compassion was there in her man- 
ner; no hint of the sacrifice she 
made of her strongest feelings, as she 
exclaimed that henceforth she would 
think of Esther only through him. 

Paul being akin to her in some- 
thing more than name, appreciated 
this triumph of unselfishness, and 
was not ashamed to confess that 
‘she beat, what she had called, his 
generosity to nothing.” . 

“ As your rival, I felt,” added he, 
“that you must detest her as bit- 
terly as I do him; but would you 
injure her now ?” 

“‘T would not give her a moment’s 
pain: dearest Paul, take courage. 
That this marriage will be prevented 
is certain, and then what reason is 
there for you longer to despair?” - 

“Every reason. I won’t mention 
the animosity nursed by her father. 
If it ever existed in her gentle spirit, I 
would fain believe it extinct. But she 
is a great heiress, I a mere labourer 
for bread ; and more even than this, 
she loves her cousin, her every 
glance when at the theatre showed 
it; and with the instance of his in- 
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fluence over you, dare I imagine her 
affections would ever be detached 
from his memory?” 

“ Her love is different from mine; 
it was of slow growth.” 

“ All the more likely to be lasting.” 

“Not so; it may be really no 
more than habit or convenience. 
The will she is given to suppose her 
father’s, deprives her of everything 
unless she marry him.” 

“Do you mean that she would 
sell herself?” demanded Paul, out- 
raged by the bare mention of aught 
ignoble attaching to her, whom he 
figured to himself as the, type of 
nobility. “And yet,” he added, 
as a contrary impulse seized him, 
“you may be partly right. The 
supposed wishes of her father may 
have a good deal to do with her con- 
sent. I cannot think, though she 
may entertain a friendship for him, 
she is so worked upon by his deceits 
as to set him up for an idol.” 

“Youth is not prone to sus- 
picion,” interposed his sister. 

“No, especially if allied to inno- 
cence so complete as hers.” 

The supreme faith in Esther which 
he evinced occasioned Myra to smile 
in irony, as the time was recalled 
when she would have deemed it 
treason to hint at Gerald being other 
than a combination of every virtue. 
“Oh! that this sweet, blind faith 
would last,” she ejaculated, echoing 
the cry of many a bleeding heart. 

Willing both to divert Paul’s mind, 
and to satisfy her own repressed 
anxiety, Myra said in a little while, 
“* How are my mother and Jessie ?” 

“Well, quite well,” he returned, 

“Do they talk about me? Do 
you think they care for me still ?” 

Myra hesitated in asking, and 
Paul more so in replying. Mrs. 
Neville was not a woman to feel 
either accutely or enduringly ; when- 
ever the memory of the lost one 
came to ruffle the surface of her 
quietude, she got rid of it as soon 


as might be; and her son, aware 
of this, was perplexed what to say, 
being particularly unskilled in pre- 
varication. 


The disagreeable truth flashed on 


Myra as she waited for him to speak ; 
and without leaving him time to do 
so, she broke out passionately, “I 
see it all, she does not regret me, 
scarcely remembers me, nor Jessie 
either ; though in er forgetfulness 
is excusable. Excusable, alas! it 
may be meritorious. I have made 
my memory bitter, and can I expect 
it to be cherished ?” 

She strove hard to overcome the 
disappointment of her mother’s 
banished regard, but it was too 
keen, and her tears rained upon her 
brother’s hand. 

“Myra, be comforted,” he en- 
treated ; “I love you.” 

“Yes, yes, I know you couldn’t 
forget,” she answered amidst her 
sobs. “ My fear in respect to you 
was, that you would let anger super- 
sede affection. Thank Heaven, you 
can find palliation for me, and con- 
sider me (despite the past) your 
sister. It may be better so,” she 
continued, picturing to herself her 
mother and Jessie as unconcerned 
for her lot, and devoted in their new 
home to new interests and cares. “I 
could never again return to them, 
and why should they not try to think 
me dead. You won’t destroy their 
content by revealing that you have 
found me. Will you, Paul ?” 

“No!” he forced himself to re- 
spond. “I believe, though it is 
hard to confess it, that they will be 
happier in their ignorance ; but I will 
never lose sight of you. You must 
write to me constantly, and there 
must be no further concealments— 
remember that, Myra; so long as 
you are candid with me I am your 
brother, no longer.” 

She was almost terrified by the 


severity of the manner he so sud- 


denly assumed, 
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“Why do you continue to doubt 
me, Paul? Should what you sup- 
pose prove true, and design or acci- 


dent, bring about a meeting between 


me and—him (she could not control 
herself enough to bring out Gerald’s 
name), it could produce no change in 
me. Whatever he might urge in ex- 
tenuation of his baseness would be 
unavailing to move my purpose. My 
reason is clear now when I declare 
that I entertain nothing for him be- 
sides hatred.” 

“Thad rather it were contempt or 
indifference. Watch yourself, Myra, 
and instead of attempting to rebut 
his sophisms, fly them. I can hardly 
tell whether extreme self-confidence 
is not more dangerous than self-dis- 
trust. Let me look into your eyes ; 
I used to see truth there.” And he 
drew her towards him, peering closely 
into the black pupils, which reflected 
his own image. 

“T am not deluding you,” she 
cried pitifully, “indeed I am not ; I 
protest again, that I hate him, and 
shall do so for ever.” 

Her tones were nervously ve- 
hement, and by them she tried to 
convince herself as much as Paul, 
for from out the depths of her soul 
arose a demoniacal warning: ‘It is 
false—your hate is love disguised.” 
Were her lips and her conscience 
ever to be thus at variance? Surely 
the accumulated wrongs Gerald had 
committed against her should have 
effectually estranged her from him. 
Could neither time nor prayers avail 
to crush the vitality of that infatua- 
tion? She shuddered at the enor- 
mity of the deceit she had unde- 
signedly imposed on her brother; 
though was she to say to him, “Iam 
the guilty and idiotic creature you 
take me for, and pine after my short- 
lived delusion ?” No, she could not 
say this, and in seriously taxing her- 
self with dissimulation, she ceased to 
credit that the fire she had supposed 
quenched was merely smoldering. 


Paul, satisfied by the scrutiny of 
her features, refrained from alluding 
again to Gerald; and hoping to 
cheer her, brought up the subject 
of his business career. He gave a 
grateful acknowledgment, in passing, 
to Mr. Courtney’s and Fred’s friend- 
ship, and agreeably surprised her by 
the avowal that he had saved suffi- 
cient to pay three shillings in the 
pound on his father’s debts. This 
led Myra to relate her proceedings 
in that direction, and beyond re- 
warded was she by his exulting ex- 
pression. Most willingly did he 
overlook, in his appreciation of her 
conduct, that there had ever been 
anything to blame in her ; believing, 
as she had done, that she was en- 
tirely severed from him, it was 
doubly laudable to burden herself 
with a part of his difficulties, 

“But what an immense sum of 
money for you to have saved, Myra. !” 
resumed he, after she had assured 
him her remaining funds were equal 
to her needs. “ Did you get all this 
from your acting ?” 

“Not quite; I sold some rings 
and bracelets that were sent to me. 
I have no use for them.” 

“Rings and bracelets?” he re- 
peated, his brow moodily contract- 
ing. Easily alarmed when the es- 
teem of those dear to her was in 
question, Myra laid her hand on his 
shoulder with an entreating gesture. 
He half shrank from her touch, for 
revolting ideas connected with her 


theatrical career revisited him. 


What perfidious professions, what 
base invitations, may have accom- 
panied those jewelled gifts ! 

“‘ Myra !” he burst forth, unable to 
control himself, “ forgive me if I seem 
unkind or coarse, but Ihave learned 
to discern evil in many things which 
afew years ago would have occas- 
sioned no suspicion. In a word, 
satisfy me that you never listened to 
the odious flatteries by which you were 
beset ; that you never replied to any 
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letter expressive of admiration, or 
granted, under any pretence, an in- 
terview to those calling themselves 
your adorers.” 

She smiled, half in scorn, half in 
pleasure that she could so easily 
appease him. “I made a practice,” 
said she, “ of looking first at the sig- 
natures of my letters, and if they ran 
in such a style as “your devoted 
lover,” or “ yours eternally,” I burnt 
them unread ; when able to return 
a present more valuable than a 
bouquet I did so ; but as most of the 
accompanying notes were without 
address, I was obliged to keep many 
things. If my life were altogether 
as blameless as the last eight or nine 
months,” she added seriously, “I 
should have nothing to reproach my- 
self for.” 

Paul heard her with infinite relief, 
and directly she ceased, wondered 
how he could possibly have allowed 
a doubt to enter his mind with re- 
spect to her purity in this instance. 
The vain and heartless may be lured 
by adulation and the craving for 
pleasure and finery, but a womanlike 
Myra, capable of love so violently 
and unquenchably, is the last in the 
world to weigh her virtue against 
diamonds, or be satisfied by the 
transparent, hacknied phrases of the 

en-room lounger. 

‘My distrust must have sounded 
to you more worldly-wise than ami- 
able,” said Paul, “‘ yet I confess it was 
not wholly without foundation ; did 
you now, amongst all your letters 
and presents, receive one from a 
woman ?” 

“Yes, you dear piece of in- 
credulity,” said Myra, smiling gaily. 
“T did receive a very handsome 
brooch from an old lady, and the 
letter she sent with it I regard as a 
perfect treasure. After praising my 
acting to the skies, she declared her 
gratification at hearing I lived in so 
retired and inexpensive a way (which 
inspired her with the belief that I 


was different from what actresses are 
generally said to be) hoped I should 
always be a good girl—though that 
was not exactly the phrase—and con- 
cluded by asking me to dine with 
her the next day.” 

“ And you went to find it a trap,” 
interposed her brother in a heat. 

“No; my old lady was innocent 
of any such appendages as these,” 
and she gave a playful pull at Paul’s 
bushy whiskers ; “‘ neither was there a 
son, nephew, or cousin to be intro- 
duced to. Before noon, next day, 
there came a second note from the 
same writer, proposing to call for me 
at five o ‘clock, which she did in her 
carriage, and a very pleasant evening 
I passed with her. She paid me, I 
must tell you, a very high compli- 
ment as I was leaving, by observing 
that although she had hitherto re- 
jected the story of my having 
deserted my baronetted) father and 
grand ancestral home phasor mere 
love of the stage, she believed it 
then. So there, Paul,” cried she, 
fairly surprised into a laugh; “be 
careful how you insinuate again that 
appreciation of an actresses's talent 
is confined to your sex.’ 

Paul echoed her laugh, as indeed 
it would have been hard to help 
doing, when Myra, rather abruptly to 
be sure, reverted again to the Court- 
neys. She was eager to ascertain if 
they had spoken of her to him in 


such a way as to let him into the 


secret of her stay there; and he, 
desirous that there should be no 
farther restraint in their intercourse, 
owned, before she could come to the 
point, that he was acquainted with 
the circumstance. She then obliged 
him to give the whole account of the 
disclosure, and so entangled him 
with questions and cross-questions 
as to divine, what it was no part of 
his intentidn she should, that he 
might have married pretty Isabella 
Stuart with her twenty thousand 
pounds. 
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“TI wish you could have liked her 
enough,” commented Myra, stifling a 
sigh. “She was too modest to hint 
.at the great attention she showed me, 

yet it was more, I am persuaded, 
than anyone in her situation would 
-have bestowed. How many, on 
hearing my true story, would have 
recoiled in righteous horror, at the 
thought of breathing the same air ! 
but she is really good, and so can 
-afford to show mercy to those less 
perfect ; and she is unhappy—poor 
Bella !” 

“Nonsense, Myra! you magnify a 
silly fancy,” and an ingenuous flush 
mounted to Paul’s face. “I thank 
her with all my heart for her kind- 
ness to you; and her guardian and 
Fred—were they as kind ?” 

By dint of trying to look uncon- 
cerned, she achieved it, testifying to 
their consideration in terms just 
warm enough, and not too warm. 
“Don’t imagine, though, that you 
can divert me from Bella,” said she. 
“T hardly think you could be made 
vain ; and I do no injury to Miss 
Stuart by saying, I am convinced 
.She will never forget you.” 

“What would you have me do?” 
Paul asked, slightly agitated ; “ pro- 
pose to her when I love elsewhere. 
She might not at first detect the dif- 
ference between a wish to promote 
her happiness, and the spontaneous 
outpouring of affection, but she 
would sooner or later.” 

“Yes,” returned Myra, dreamily, 
while a shiver passed over her ; “ it 
would be, perhaps, the crueller part 
to take, for none, save those who 
have experienced it, can estimate the 
misery of discovering that the heart 
you fondly trusted gave throb for 
throb, is cold and dead.” 

There was so much, so very much, 
for the reunited brother and sister to 
talk about, that not until the cham- 
ber-maid came to inquire if Myra 
had rung for her bed-room candle, 

did it enter into the thoughts of 


either that they must, for the present, 
bid each other good-bye. 

“But stay,” cried Myra; “you 
cannot, of course, start for Liver- 
pool at this hour. If you sleep here, 
I can go back with you in the morn- 
ing.” The arrangement delighted 
Paul; the chamber-maid was re- 
called to state whether there was a 
room in readiness, and her answer 
being satisfactory, the two, with a 
fond embrace, parted till the follow- 
ing breakfast. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MYRA’S VISIT TO MRS, LEECH. 


It was with some misgiving as to 
the success of her expedition that 
Myra, next morning, took her place 
by her brother in the train for Liver- 
pool. Her chief business there was 
to beg a settlement with Mr. Adams, 
which he conceded to unwillingly, 
fearing he might lose sight of her 
altogether. Again she had to over- 
tule his tempting solicitations for an 
immediate re-appearance at the 
‘Shakespeare,’ and promise that 
when her ‘ rest’ was over, she would 
return to him, instead of opening a 
correspondence with another mana- 
er. 
. As she left the theatre with Paul 
for the direction of her landlady’s, 
where it was her intention to call, 
he urgently desired her to remain 
there, rather than continue at Ben- 
carn, but unavailingly, as she con- 
tended it was necessary she should, 
for a time, be near Mr. Milman. 
She would write him a full account 
of her transactions that day and of 
all succeeding ones, and with this 
he was forced to be satisfied, so bade 
her adieu as she reached Mrs. Mor- 
ris's door. It was more with the 
hope of removing the anxiety, she 
knew Mrs. Morris ‘and her niece 


Matilda had been under on her ac- . 


count, than from any expectation of 
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pleasure to herself, that Myra’s call 
was paid, and, her object fulfilled, she 
resolutely hurried away to prepare 
for her important second visit. 

On reaching Birkenhead, Myra 
went direct to the nearest hotel, 
where she donned her disguise with 
scrupulous care ; and greatly was it 
to the bewilderment of the maids 
and waiters, that half an hour after 
the entrance of a plainly-dressed 
lady, whose pale, grave face was 
framed by braids of dark hair, there 
should go out a ruddy-complexioned 
person, with crisp, brown ringlets, 
and gay, flowing attire. 

The house, Mr. Leech had se- 
lected for his wife and her nephew, 
was a new one, as indeed it would 
be singular for it not to be in Birken- 
head, and this made it difficult to 
find; but having at length been 
rightly directed to it, Myra sought 
admission, without daring to guess 
what would be the consequences of 
her venture. Suppose Mr. Leech 
should happen to be staying there 
just then, was the alarming idea sug- 
gested to her mind as the door was 
being opened. She took the pre- 
caution to ask this first, and having 
in earnest assumed her “ part,” ex- 
pressed disappointment as the girl, 
with widely distended eyes, informed 
her that Mr. Leech came no oftener 
than once in two or three months. 

“ How unfortunate! not that it 
signified so very much if she could 
speak to Mrs. Leech.” 

“That you can’t! for certain, 
ma’am,” returned the servant, whose 
looks indicated wonderment at any- 
body wanting missis, a circumstance 
quite new to her experience. 

“Can’t? she is ill, then,” cried 
Myra, in a touching accent of dis- 
tress ; ‘‘ my poor, dear cousin, whom 
I have come from Australia to 
meet.” 

“Oh dear, ma’am, I didn’t know,” 
apologised the girl, in her clumsy 
way; “and have you really come 


across the sea for the sake of missis ? 
There is nothing the matter with her, 
and I will tell her who you are if 
you will please wait a minute.” Into 
the little back parlour she then 
dashed in her flurry, exclaiming, half 
out of breath, that a lady from 
foreign parts—and here her news 
was suspended by the sudden en- 
trance of Myra, who, deeming it 
better to carry the citadel by storm, 
than rely on the slow process of un- 
dermining, caught Mrs. Leech in her 
outstretched arms, before caring well 
to look at her, calling her, “her 
dear, darling cousin,” over and over 


ain. 

The lawyer’s obtuse wife, utterly 
confounded by the strangeness of her 
position in being made so much of, 
with childlike submissiveness al- 
lowed Myra to re-arrange her crum- 
pled cap (trimmed with ribbons as 
sad as the wearer’s wan and prema- 
turely-wrinkled face), and place her 
in her seat ; only interrupting occa- 
sionally the voluble tale of her cou- 
sin’s fruitless journey to Bencarn 
with a “Well, to be sure!” or “I 
never !” that was far more agreeable 
than the best of commentaries to 
Myra, who speedily was assured she 
might say anything without fear of 
contradiction, There was certainly 
one thing that seriously puzzled Mrs, 
Leech, namely, that her uncle had 
never mentioned “ Rebecca’s” pretti- 
ness, and then the bit of hair sent as 
hers seemed of a darker brown, 
“though of course it could not be,” 
concluded she, fingering the ringlets 
so roughly that Myra felt, or fancied 
she felt, the ribbon which bound 
them giving way beneath her bon- 
net. 

The idea of having a visit paid. 
expressly to her was something 
miraculous to Mrs. Leech, and pro- 
duced a truly miraculous effect upon 
her. With an air actually of mis- 
tress, she ordered the gaping servant 


to bring refreshments; and while she- 
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took enlivening sips from her wine- 


glass, and audaciously pressed her 
guest “ to make herself at home,” she 
put a score or more of rambling 
questions, concerning far-away rela- 
tives and the farm, which, as it 
wouldn’t do vaguely to designate 
Australian or even Victorian, was al- 
luded to by Myra rather timorously 
in the beginning., However, on hear- 


ing that her hearer was as ignorant of . 


the precise locality of Mr. Price’s do- 
main as shewas herself, ‘‘ Rebecca” 
discoursed glibly about such things, 
as she had gained from books rela- 
tive to the colony and its produce, 
quite overpowering her simple com- 
panion by the explanation that quartz 
were not measures, and still more by 
the unqualified assertion that Christ- 
mas came in the summer. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Leech, with a 
deep-drawn sigh of conviction — 
every emotion was with her ex- 
pressed by a sigh—‘“ she fancied 
somebody had told her so before, or 
she may have read it, and her curio- 
sity being roused to extraordinary 
activity, she poured out a ceaseless 
torrent of interrogations, which Myra 
disposed of as briefly as possible, 
in order to hasten her secret object. 
Had it not been for her determina- 
tion to keep strictly to Bencarn, she 
would have been cast back upon the 
shore of the new world every mo- 
ment; for Mrs. Leech’s desire to 
hear more about her distant friends 
naturally superseded that of discuss- 
ing her late neighbours, but finally 
her inquiries were worn out, when 
she let Myra take her turn. 

If the old lady’s dullness pre- 
vented her from divining the exist- 
ence of a hidden purpose in Myra’s 
persevering queries, it put an almost 
insurmountable obstacle in the way 
of gaining the covetted information. 
Her memory could barely carry her 
back a week with anything like cer- 
tainty, and it was, therefore, an al- 
most hopeless task to elicit an ac- 


count of transactions a year old. 
She remembered Mr. Cleveland’s 
death as she did that she had once 
been a little girl, but had no clearer 
notion of the circumstances attend- 
ing the event than of the fairer fan- 
cies which had adorned, her youth. 

“‘ Don’t ask me to remember,” she 
pleaded, with a pitiful look; “it is 
such a long time ago, I couldn’t if 
I tried ever so hard, and besides it 
makes my head ache.” 

“Surely,” said Myra; “ you can 
bear in mind what occurred the day 
you came away? What caused you 
to leave ?” 

“ Lor’, child, I never do know the 
cause of anything ; I suppose Mr. 
Leech said you are to do so and so, 
as he always does, and I do it, with- 
out even thinking to ask what for ; 
if he were to tell me, I couldn’t un- 
derstand, for I am not clever, like 
you, Rebecca, Mr. Leech often 
calls me a fool,” she added witha 
whimper ; “ but if I am one, I can’t 
help it; can I?” 

“No, indeed!” rejoined Myra, 
with a sentiment of compassion. 
“Don’t grieve about it ; do now try 
and tell me if he said you were to 
come here long before, or did he 
decide on it suddenly ?” 

It took some time for Mrs. Leech 
to consider, and the result was that 
she besought Myra to repeat what 
she wanted of her: “I think it was 
the same morning,” she then an- 
swered. “ Yes it was,” with a bright- 
ening glance. “I was so sleepy 
when he called me, for it was very 
early ; I felt frightened, and asked if 
the house was on fire ; but he said no, 
there was nothing the matter, he 


only wanted me to wake up, and get» 


my things ready so as to leave Ben- 
carn directly.” 

Thus far satisfied, Myra went a 
step farther—back to the night pre- 
ceding the journey; unknowing, 
however, by what especial means to 
recal it to the memory of the half- 
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witted creature, she got nothing, ex- 
cept shakes of the head for her 
trouble, notwithstanding the sugges- 
tion of many things to assist her in 
the struggle for recollection. Had 
Mr. Leech returned home late that 
evening ; had she taken a walk or 
been having a friend to tea ? 

No, Mr. Leech was always early, 
and she never went out or hada 
visitor, any more at Bencarn than 
here. Nothing was distinct to her, 
except that Tom, her nephew, was 
with them then, and that he used to 
empty her preserve-pots and leave 
mud-marks on the best carpet. 

“‘T have said to him so often that 
I am tired of doing it, that he ought 
not to behave so,” lamented she 
dismally, the ready tears welling up 
to her faded blue eyes ; “‘ but, bless 
your heart, he is as much beyond 
my management as—as—” 

“She appeared at a loss, and 
Myra put in “your husband,” at 
which she elevated her hands in 
fright. 

“ As him!” she cried with a little 
scream, and reckless of her offence 
to grammar. ‘She never dreamed 
of influencing Mr. Leech, never since 
their marriage-day,” when, lost in 
the dim vision of thatunhappy period, 
she rolled herself into a ball on the 
sofa, and would have gone fast asleep 
but for her companion’s admonitory 
voice. Unattainable as Myra’s 
hopes appeared, perseverance gained 
the victory, and she finally arrived 
at the. fact that Mr. Leech had 
brought home with him a paper 
which he gave his wife and her 
nephew to sign, and Tom remarked 
afterwards that it was a will,and won- 
dered if it was the lawyer’s own. 

Respecting the nerves of her dupe, 
Myra carried on the farce after she 
had gathered what she sought, tell- 
ing her at parting that, as her ship 
would sail the next day, she should 
be unable to see her again. This 
intimation vastly discomposed Mrs. 


Leech, who rubbed the frill of her 
muslin apron into her eyes, while 
she declared that if she were certain 
Mr. Leech wouldn’t mind, or get to 
hear about it, she would invite her 
to stop the night. 
“ But my gracious, Rebecca !” sai 

she ; “if you were my mother come 


out of her grave to see me, I dare- 


not do it without leave, he is con- 
tinually saying he means to be mas- 
ter in his own house, and when he 
determines on anything there is no 
more turning him than—the tide.” 

Her similes didn’t come easily, 
for she was a few seconds before she 
could fix upon anything at all appli- 
cable, and it was only the sight of 
the swollen water from the window 
that ultimately extricated her from 
the dilemma. 
~ With a smile that, against Myra’s 
will and good nature, partook of 
contempt, she bade her not disturb 
herself about Mr. Leech’s churlish- 
ness ; if he in person should press 
her to stay it would be impossible, 
as she had other people to call on. 
“I should, however, like to see 
Tom,” she continued, reflecting that 
the fifteen-year old nephew was 
doubtless possessed of a higher 
capacity than his aunt, and would 
make a more reliable witness. 

Often as the old adage, “talk of 
the devil,” &c. is verified, this was 
destined to form an additional in- 
stance; the young gentleman in 
question rushing unceremoniously 
into the room ere Myra’s words were 
fairly uttered. He could tell no 
more in substance than what with 
such labour had been coaxed from 
his aunt, but her statement was con- 
firmed intelligibly and readily ; for 
Tom, the torment of addle-headed 
Mrs. Leech, was deeply impressed by 
Myra’s earnestness, and answered 
with all the seriousness he could 
have shewn had he been construing 
a passage in Virgil to his school- 
master. 
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As Myra proposed, if possible, 
to reach Bencarn that night, she had 
no leisure to do more than resume 
her proper dress, before quitting 
Birkenhead, and was so thoroughly 
wearied on arriving at the “ Brad- 
burn Arms,” as , happily to fall 
asleep immediately she laid her 
head upon the pillow. 

She was up betimes, refreshed if 
not cheered, and, as she thought, for- 
tified for the cares of the day, which 
opened by the presentation of a note 
from Mr. Milman, desiring an inter- 
view in the course of an hour. He 
was as near being in ecstacies at the 
issue of her expedition as he could 
be on any account. 

“So far, it progresses beyond my 
expectations,” said he, rubbing his 
hands gleefully ; “ still there is a good 
deal to do before Mr. Cleveland will 
be able to set sail for the salubrious 
climate of Botany Bay.” 

If he meant to be facetious, he was 
lamentably wrong, for his companion, 
turning deadly pale, cried, they won’t 
surely trans 4 

“Transport him? of course they 
will. It is a mere pretence to inti- 
mate that you didn’t look forward to 
this result ; what else were you work- 
ing for ?” 

She put her hands up to her 
temples in a distracted manner, and 
he could see she shook from head to 
foot. ‘ You didn’t prepare me for 
anything like this,” she answered 
with a certain fierceness of tone. 
“You spoke only of dissolving his 
engagement with Miss Cleveland ; it 
is that I wanted.” 

“To be sure, and what more 
effectual way of compassing your 
aim was there? She wont choose, 
I should fancy, to marry him in 
prison and make her wedding trip in 
a convict vessel, she might not find 
all the company §0 well-mannered 
as her bridegroom.’ 

“Qh, oh !” groaned Myra, sway- 
ing herself backwards and forwards in 


the extremity of her anguish, “ don’t 
talk so—it is horrible, horrible! 
There is no irrecoverablestep taken,” 
she resumed, after a brief pause; 
“may I depend upon you not taking 
any at present? It is difficult all at 
once to become reconciled to an idea. 
so revolting. Is there no other way 
of punishing him and alienating his 
betrothed ?” 

“Ah! you are like the rest of your 
sex, a craven at heart. Did he regard 
your sufferings? Did he interpose to 
shield you from disgrace ? No; then 
why should you harbour the weak 
wish to spare him? It is well the 
prosecution does not rest with Miss 
Cleveland, as she, I suppose, would 
be too considerate for him (or her- 
self) to carry it to an end. It is 
probable even that, on his repre- 
sentation that the forgery was com- 
mitted through no desire to defraud 
her of her rights, and was, on the 
contrary, simply a lover’s stratagem 
to secure‘her hand, she would forgive: 
him; women are generally such 
spiritless creatures, but I thought. 
better of you than to imagine you 
would waver so.” 

His strictures upon her sex failed 
to occasion Myra any emotion what- 
ever; she indeed scarcely listened to 
him, being engaged in seeking some 
stronger reason against his precipi- 
tancy. She had hitherto given no 
thought to Mr. Leech’s part in the 
transaction, but his implication oc- 
curred to her amidst her broodings, 
and she looked up with an eager 
glance. 

“You have not fully considered 
what the consequences of sucha trial 
you would bring on, may be to 
others, besides Gerald and Esther 
Cleveland. Your partner is equally 
guilty; would you have him con- 
victed ?” 

As she asked and watched his face 
intently, she was startled by the 
change which came over it. The 
thin, compressed lips, that so seldom 
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smiled, parted now in triumphant 
mockery, and the dim, deep-set eyes 
brightened and seemed to come for- 
ward. 

“T never overlook anything,” re- 
turned he, “and have thought it all 
over many times. It was no use 
troubling you with my private con- 
cerns and feelings, although, as you 
ask me, I may say that I would have 
him receive his just share of his 
client’s degradation. I hate him 
cordially ; why, I will explain. When 
I entered the business first, I was 
different from what 1 have since be- 
come. Iwas a dolt, a believer in 
honesty and truth, and Mr. Leech it 
was who kindly undertook to dispel 
my illusions by numberless acts of 
duplicity and fraud. He tampered 
with the books, and on balancing 
them handed over to me not more 
than half my fair share. Though 
astonished at the smallness of the 
amount, I was perfectly nnsuspicious, 
until the same thing happening two 
successive half-years, I resolved to 
keep a private account, the result of 
which was the detection of the system 
of robbery he had, so profitably for 
himself, been carrying on. It would 
have been easier for me to prove the 
false entries, than that they were the 
instruments of thievish calculation ; 
so, considering how little chance I 
had of getting justice, and that the 
concern was a particularly paying 
one, I satisfied myself by providing 
against such tricks for the future. I 
contrived to show him I read his 
motives, yet without entering into a 
quarrelsome explanation ; and from 
that date we have been on the 
politest terms imaginable, and— 
secret foes. There has been no 
great opportunity for him to wreak 
his spite ; but now one has come to 
me, I will never let it slip, particu- 
larly since his conviction cannot 
injure my prospects.” 

Myra saw clearly by the expression 
of his countenance that his hatred of 


his partner was as real as that he 
bore to Gerald ; thus the hope, that 
he would submit to a delay in the 
proceedings on his account, was 
destroyed. 

“* Mr. Leech is a highly respectable 
man, is he not?” continued Mr. 
Milman, “ It was only yesterday he 
presided at an anti-ritual meeting, 
and contrived to bring in a good 
deal about Jesuistical casuistry, and 
the shameful system of mental reser- 
vation. Really I shall soon come to 
believe that sectarian zeal is only put 
on as a cloak for depravity. Leech 
certainly values his good name, as 
he ought, considering the pains he 
has been at to support an appearance 
of integrity ; but he won’t feel the 
loss of character half as much as 
having to refund the bribe received 
from his accomplice ; gold is all in 
all to him. Now, in order to punish 
the other you must touch his pride, 
as he would less mind sickness, 
poverty, or death, than contumely. 
He has constituted the world’s praise 
a necessity, and only by bringing 
him down from his position, and 
changing the general adulation to 
execration and scorn, can you gain 
the retribution your injuries demand. 
It is the recollection of having once 
loved him which is the stumbling- 
block to you; forget it, and dwell 
alone on his baseness.” 

“T cannot forget; oh! that I 
could,” was Myra’s moan. “I am 
not surprised that you despise me 
for what appears to you my irresolu- 
tion ; but at the risk of being accused 
of perjury, I vow that I failed to con- 
sider the consequences of what I was 
doing, farther than the effect you 
persuaded me it would have in pre- 
venting the marriage.” 

Mr. Milman sprang from his seat 
in a mild passion. if such a phrase is 
admissible. “Woman again! wo- 
man again! you set a light to the 
magazine, and when it explodes, cry 
out that you never dreamed of the 
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result being so devastating. None of 
you can look to the future, except 
perhaps in the way of hoarding. I 
can make some allowance for you, 
notwithstanding ; you want a few 
clear days given you in which to 
return to your senses ; well, then, we 
will agree not to speak or act in the 
matter for—how long shall I say ?” 
“A week, or a fortnight ; it is no 
vast respite. The law, inexorable as 
it is, awards that to the condemned 
criminal, and shall we be less merci- 


ful? Let him be happy for another 


fortnight, though”—and the words 
came out in gasps—“ though it be 
with her.” 

She pleaded with such earnestness 
on Gerald’s behalf that no one could 
possibly conceive she was the same 
being who had so lately dedicated 
her life and energies to the task of 
avenging on him her misery ; and her 
companion, struck by the great 
change, observed almost sneeringly, 
“It is plain you have not done with 
your old folly ; it is more than pity 
which inspires you.” 

Her breath shortened so that she 
could not answer, and her cheeks 
crimsoned with humiliation; for Mr. 
Milman’s words called back her 
brother’s warning, stirring in her a 
dread that she had altogether mis- 
taken the nature of her emotion. 
Her embarrassment and distress 
worked upon Mr. Milman, who, with 
an effort to be generous, conceded 
the fortnight. 

remember,” he pursued, 
“on the fourteenth day from this I 
redeem my pledge for Gerald Cleve- 
land’s security. Let me consider, the 
election takes place in a week, and 
if he succeeds in tacking M.P. to his 
name, he won’t glory in the appen- 
dage long. Will it make any differ- 
ence to your retaining these apart- 
ments that his committee meet 
here?” 

* T need not see him ; I can fasten 
myself in,” she replied with outward 


calmness ; but she was more dis- 
turbed at the information than she 
would own to herself. 

“‘ Of course you are the best judge 
whether the consciousness of his 
presence will conduce to your peace 
of mind; and though I may have 
already transgressed by my plain 
speaking, I cannot help saying the 
sooner you begin a downright hatred 
the better; he is a doomed man. 
Did you receive your arrears from 
the manager?” he resumed, anxious 
to change the painful topic ; “if you 
have, I will settle with the tailor. I 
paid the wine merchant this morning, 
and I declare”—here he fumbled in 
one pocket after another—“I have 
left the receipt behind—no matter, I 
can send both together. I have 
bound him to secrecy, and explained 
why you gave him the preference 
over the other creditors, when he 
wanted to come and thank you in 
person for your goodness; he had 
the sense to know that you need not 
pay a fraction.” 

Myra’s interest in the affair being 
temporarily banished, she heard him 


_ with an impatience which was fast 


growing into frenzy, and shortened 
his speech by an entreaty that she 
might be left alone. 

The tumult of her mind was by no 
means diminished by solitude; at 
one moment, in picturing Gerald’s 
utter ruin, her bosom would swell 
with agony, and in the next, recalling 
his perfidy, her brow darken with 
wrath. She was in too restless a 
condition to make staying in-doors 
a possibility, unless she set about 
pacing the floor to the disturbance 
of the occupants of the room below ; 
so, directly the notion was formed 


that open-air exercise might assist in — 


restoring her collectedness, she hur- 
ried to get her bonnet. 

A small penetrating rain was 
falling from clouds the hue of washed- 
out black, the roads were muddy and 
the wind cutting ; 3 yet these accumu- 
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lated disadvantages could have no 
deterring effect on Myra, who was 
arrived at that stage of mental 
disease as to be heedless of all outer 
changes. Gloom was, indeed, far 
more in unison with her soul than 
beauty, and had a golden sunlight 
played upon her path from out a 
canopy of speckless blue, she would 
have felt that nature mocked her 
griefs. The barrenness she every- 
where beheld was symbolical of that 
within her, just as the blooming 
roses, that always came with her 
birthday, were types of what she had 
beef. It was winter’s frost which 
had changed earth’s fertility to a 
waste, and with the advancing year 
its glory would be renewed, but 
passion’s desolating work could 
never be repaired ; the heart knows 
no second spring. 

When Myra had walked a short 
distance, with the slow, uneven pace 
of one who has no design in view, 
her steps suddenly quickened with a 
fixed object, and steadily she pursued 
her way against the rough elements 
to the grave where her baby slept. 
Though the wooden gate leading* 
into the churchyard was swinging on 
its hinges, there was no one to see 
the despairing young creature cast 
herself upon the little mound of 
earth that covered her child’s re- 
mains, and mingle her tears with 
those pitying Heaven let fall over the 
leafless rose-bush and nameless cross. 

“It is selfish to wish you back, my 
angel,” she exclaimed ; “ but oh! if 
I had you with me now, I should 
not alternately be made the sport of 
opposing desires, and might hope to 
sink the causes which madden me, 
sometimes with anger, and some. 
times with jealousy.” | 

The unspoken suspicion that 
Gerald’s influence still required to be 
uprooted, was less keen and startling 
than when expressed, and at the 
murmur of her own voice her face 


burned with shame, 


““No, it is incredible,” she cried,. 
“that I retain regard for him who 
has destroyed my child ; from this. 
moment let compassion vanish, and 
revenge reign unchallenged. I call 
on the Almighty, and on thy spirit, 
my darling, to witness my oath, that 
I will punish him to the utmost.” 
She had been before reclining with 
her forehead against the stone cross, 
but in registering her vow, she knelt 
upon the grave and raised her clasped 
hands above her head. The strong 
purpose which filled her soul yielded 
to her expression a something as ter- 
rible as it was grand ; she seemed in 
that moment rather the selected in- 
strument of Divine chastisement 
than a furious self-avenger. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE ELECTION, 


THE day of the nomination, appa- 
rently so slow in its coming to the 
respective candidates, arrived at 
last, and the show of hands being in 
Gerald’s favour, a poll was demanded 
by his opponent for the following 
day. ‘The result was looked forward 
to with anxiety by almost every man 
and woman in Bencarn, and part of 
the juvenile population helped to 
swell the rage of party-feeling by 
their continual shoutings of “ Brad- 
burn for ever,” or “ Cleveland, the 
poor man’s friend.” Early on the 
important morning the quiet streets. 
were filled with people, whose faces. 
betokened the importance attached 
to the coming event. Gerald’s. 
committee was strengthened by the 
suppport of Mr. Leech, (lately con- 
verted from Toryism), while Sir 
Robert had a firm, if less pretending 
adherent, in the junior partner. 
Myra, who had been in a perpetual 
fever since her last interview with 
Mr. Milman, had two or three times. 
listened in perfect agony to the 
sound of Gerald’s step and voice, and 


“*Though the wooden gate leading into the churchyard was swinging on its hinges, 
there was no one to see the despairing young creature. —Page 108. 
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took so lively an interest in the ex- 
citing contest as scarcely to be out- 
stripped even by his own. She 
posted herself behind the curtain of 
her window half an hour before the 
polling commenced, her eyes being 
fixed immovably on the hustings, 
about which the crowd was fast 
gathering. From the unusual con- 
course of people of both sex and 
every age, it might indeed be easily 
inferred that all the houses in the 
place had sent forth their inhabit- 
ants. Young girls followed in the 
wake of their fathers as they went to 
record their votes, and women, with 
crowing infants in their arms, 
showered smiles of bright approval 
on recognising the countless badges 
of their favourite. Gerald, it is need- 
less to say, was the man who enlisted 
the sympathies of the fair sex, and 
for a multiplicity of reasons. He 
had youth, good looks, and cleverness 
on his side, qualities every woman 
appreciates; beyond this he was 
reputed amiable, was known to be 
generous, and was—going to be 
married. Now, thereis no subject in 
nature more attractive to feminine 
fancy than a wedding. As far, there- 
fore, as the gentler denizens of Ben- 
carn were concerned, Gerald needed 
no other recommendation to favour 
than that he was a candidate for 
. Hymen as well as fame. 

The number of the electors was not 
SO great as to take long in recording, 
when it was made clear, to the 
happiness of the majority, that the 
Liberal side had won the victory. 
Myra’s heart beat high in response 
to the shout of exultation from 
Gerald’s party, and literally bounded 
to her throat as the candidates 
appeared upon the hustings. In her 
carriage, at the verge of the crowd, 
she discerned Esther Cleveland, 
whose countenance fully testified 
her participation in her cousin’s 
success. She looked so handsome 
and so happy, that Myra’s smothered 


of the past. .. . Requiring 


hate broke out in an execration, and 
determining to keep her attention 
for what was going forward, she 
turned herself so as not to see her 
rival As Gerald expressed his 
thanks for the honour awarded him, 
such a storm of cheering was set up 
as effectually drowned the groans 
and hisses of his assailants. Of 
course he declared it. to be the 
proudest moment of his life, and 
such in sober truth it was. His 
aspirations, that a year or two ago 
had seemed so utterly unattainable, 
were now Satisfied, for beyond the 
power of his great wealth, was given 
that for which his soaring talent had 
craved more than all; he had gained 
the position where he might with 
freedom express his unpopular views, 
and doubted not that he should come 
to be recognised as a prominent 
member of the new school of policy. 
Yes, he would make mankind feel 
his influence and exalt his name to 
a household word. This glittering 
vision of future glory gleamed before 
him as he acknowledged his gratifica- 
tion in being chosen representative of 
Bencarn. ‘ His constituents were 
so perfectly acquainted with his 
principles that it was unnecessary,” 
he said, “ to reiterate them ; he could 
not, however, allow the opportunity 
to pass without making a few remarks 
upon the condition of the country. 
Itwas undeniably prosperous, though 
poor compared with what he hoped 
in a few years to behold it. The 
policy of free trade, which had been 
so resolutely opposed by the friends 
of Sir Robert Bradburn, could not 
in his opinion be too much extended, 
it was the policy of universal peace. 
With the world undisturbed by any 
quarrel, or excuses for quarrel, armies 
and armament would became bur- 
thensome to the nations, so that by 
unanimous consent. soldiers and 
sailors would soon become shades 
only a 
body-guard for the sovereign, and 
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that merely for show, not use—there 
being no man in the United King- 
dom capable of disloyalty to our 
beloved Queen—the revenuederived 
from the most moderate taxation 
would be considerably above the 
outlay, and the payment of the 
National debt begin to wear the 
aspect of possibility.” 

A voice from the opposing ranks 
here demanded, “‘What was to be 
done with the disbanded soldiers? 
were they to starve?” which occa- 
sioned confusion in the minds of 
most present, but not the slightest 
in the orator. ‘‘They should,” he 
replied, “receive half-pay till they 
had time to return to their old occu- 
pations. A civil people are always 
happier and wealthier than a Military 
one ; and it was doing an injustice 
to the red-coats to insinuate they 
would not make as good citizens and 
labourers in the various fields of in- 
dustry as their neighbours. They 
would consume no more in their 
new position than in their old, nor 
be disqualified for defence in case 
of emergency, while the country 
would reap the benefit of thousands 
of workers who before were drones. 
We must learn to repay with con- 
tempt the men who, out of the love 
ot discord, or morbid imaginings, 
were for ever discovering that some 
foreign power or other fell short of 
the courtesy due to us, and set up 
the mischievous, because so fre- 
quently causeless, cry, that the 
British flag was insulted. It was 
like the alarm of ‘the Church in 
danger !’ If the Church was founded 
on truth, they ought to feel satisfied 
nothing could shake it ; and so long 
as the English nation acted up to its 
standard of right, it could never be 
degraded. It was through ourselves 
alone disgrace could rest upon our 
banner; and it was one, not soon 
to be erased, that we suffered the 
aborigines of New Zealand to be 
slaughtered on account of their re- 


fusal to barter away their land. It 
was a stain upon us that there 
should be found in our midst men 
to uphold slavery, and daringly pro- 
claim it a divine institution. It was 
a stain upon our country whenever 
we sanctioned or permitted, without 
indignant protest, any species of 
tyranny to be executed in our 
name ; denying to our colonies the 
protection we claim at home, or 
to the followers of contrary faiths the 
privileges enjoyed by the state reli- 
gion. Injustice, falsehood, and covet- 
tousness were, indeed, deadly blots 
upon the nation’s honour, and trea- 
cherous underminers of her glory ; 
but the highest power need never be 
ashamed of preferring good harvests 
and peace, to famine and blood- 
shed.” 

As his aim was to make his 
speech comprehensive, rather than 
flowery, he successively touched 
upon the questions of reform, the 
ballot, and education, carrying with 
him, in each case, the sympathy of 
the great part of his audience.  In- 
terest kept even his enemies quiet ; 
and it was only when his supporters 
cried “ Hear, hear!” or interrupted 
by applause, that the others remem- 
bered their parts, and commenced 
new cries of dissent or dension. 
There were very few eyes in the as- 
sembly that turned for any length 
of time from the speaker : yet other 
faces were as well worth studying as 
his; and to one indifferent to the 
gain and defeat of the candidate, 
Esther would have formed a plea- 
sant object of survey—for her usual- 
ly-placid features reflected, as in a 
glass, every change in Gerald’s. Did 
his brows knit with a frown, hers 
lowered too ; when his eye flashed 
with enthusiasm, her soft orbs 
caught the spark ; if his lips curled 
with scorn, contempt imprinted it- 
self in the corners of her pretty 
mouth; on his descending from 
withering irony, warm invective, or 
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bright prophesy, to statesman-like 
reasoning and calm logic, her coun- 
tenance resumed its sweet earnest- 


ness and cheerful tranquillity. Ifthe - 


audience showed no sign of impa- 
tience, she seemed utterly incapable 

of being wearied, and, proud in her 

claim on the hero of the day, would 

have listened to him till dark. 

Although, as I have said, Esther 

afforded food for agreeable contem- 

plation, the woman sitting solitary 

at the hotel-window, opposite the 

hustings, was a more enthralling pic- 

ture. Drawn by an irresistible im- 

pulse to look closer upon her false 

lover, she had early pushed back 

the curtain, whose shadow was 

thrown across her face, making her 
hair show raven-black. Few changes 

were there in the cast of that beauti- 

ful face, whose predominant ex- 
presion was hate—not violent and 
quickly-dying, as is that quickly en- 

gendered, but a hate which was 
constituted a life’s purpose to 

satisfy, such as is caused by 

gigantic wrongs alone, and to be 

atoned for by a gigantic retribution. 
If she had feared the effect the sight 

of Gerald might have on her resolu- 

tion, it was vain: as she gazed at 

him, flushed with conquest and ra- 
‘ diant with self-satisfaction, her thirst 

for revenge grew fiercer. 

Towards the close of his haraugue, 

a storm of cheers and hootings being 
set up more vehement than the wont, 

Myra bent forwarder, thus attracting 

his glance to her. There was the 
slightest possible alteration in his 
look, and he paused in the middle 

of the sentence, yet not longer than 
at a period, when he proceeded to 
the end with such unruffled equa- 

nimity that nobody could have 
guessed the shock he had in a mo- 
ment sustained. Myca was, herself, 
ignorant of his recognition ; her at- 
tention having been drawn to Mr, 

‘Milman, standing a short distance. 
from the hustings, and who was 


gloating over the dark passion he 
traced beneath her half-frown, half- 
smile. 

No second look was necessary to 
assure Gerald that it was really Myra 
he beheld, so he refrained from again 
raising his eyes to a level with her 
window. Had his speech been just 
begun, instead of nearly concluded, 
it is likely he would have lost his 
exposition. of what was a true and 
righteous policy to be adopted to- 
wards other countries and our own ; 
for notwithstanding he kept so per- 
fect a command over his voice, he 
was strongly moved by the unex- 
pected presence of her whom it was 
now one of his dearest wishes to 
conciliate. 

When, as a finale, the new mem- 
ber pledged himself to the advocacy 
of his electors’ interest, and the 
strengthening of the great Liberal 
party, the excitement wasatits height, 
his constituents and those of Sir 
Robert outvying each other in 
noise, each in praise of their own, 
and reviling the rival competitor for 
popularity. Even Englishmen can- 
not keep on shouting for ever, so at 
last the voice of the baronet became 
audible ; and the first phrase that 
could be distinctly made out was 
a severe reprobation of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s ignorance of parliamentary 
affairs, He reminded him of a cer- 
tain race-horse—whose owner back- 
ed him to win everything—which 
(but in this, with a patronising air, 
he trusted the simile would not be 
sustained), after out-running the rest 
for a mile, tailed off far from the 
winning-post. He never had faith 
in such unparelleled swiftness: if 
there must be reform, let it come 
gradually, instead of with the stir of 
revolution, What a mixture had 
been dealt out to them of foreign and 
home administration, retrenchment, 
and New Zealanders. His young 
friend, whose necessary limited ex- 
perience rendered his extreme views 
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somewhat excusable, wanted the 
Irish Church to be abolished, and 
religious freedom extended illimita- 
bly; but this doctine (injurious as it 
was in the dissemination) would be 
productive of incalculable mischief 
in the fulfilment. If it were not 
deemed more respectable to attend 
church, people would forsake it for 
the chapel; and then what would 
become of our national glory and 
safeguard ? 

“What about the Church-rates ?” 
bawled out a Clevelandite, mysteri- 
ously relapsing from extreme bold- 
ness to extreme sheepishness, as 
may be generally observed of men 
on smaller occasions. 

“That,” continued the baronet, 
“was a question he must decline 
entering upon ; they must not suffer 
themselves to be led away from the 
vital question of the Church’s sta- 
bility, by a rodomontade of non-in- 
tervention, universal suffrage, and 
enlightenment.” 

There was a great deal more ap- 
pertaining to the sacred institutions 
of the country, and the unreasonable 
dissatisfaction of the lower classes, 
especially in Ireland, where, from 
Sir Robert’s account, it might be 
inferred that starvation was not 
received gratefully ; and, in conclu- 
sion, he repeated, what the tumult 
had prevented anyone understand- 
ing at the commencement, that he 
was not to be frightened from the 
lists by one failure, and, while he was 
deeply grateful for the votes of his 
many supporters, solicited them for 
a future occasion. 

The uproar at the close of the 
baronet’s address was less than what 
had followed Gerald’s, for the very 
sufficient cause that two-thirds of 
the crowd had shouted themselves 
hoarse and hungry. The formula 
of proposing a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, which was duly seconded 
and recorded, closed the proceed- 
ings when Myra saw Gerald drive 


off with Esther by his side, and fan- 
cied that he smiled upon her with 
the proud tenderness he had once 
shown herself; but instead of it 
awakening a sickening jealousy, a 
scowl of deeper malice settled on 
her brow, and her lips gave forth a 
laugh of bitter mockery. 

“Oh, Gerald !” cried Esther, her 
joy scattering all recollection of the 
haze which had been between them 
lately ; “I would not exchange this 
triumph for any the world could 
give !” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
TRIED IN THE FIRE. 


GERALD was on too affectionate 
terms with self to feel any twitching 
of conscience as he sat by his pro- 
mised wife, his thoughts reverting 
the while on his cast-off love ; and 
whenever he was compelled to de- 
tach his mind from Myra to answer 
a question from his cousin, his man- 
ner betrayed beneath its exterior 
gloss a measure of lofty pity that she 
should be so absurdly wrapped up 
in him. It was difficult for Esther 
to vent her delight, other than by 
disjointed sentences, until the car- 
riage extricated itself from the troop 
of enthusiastic followers and passed 
through the lodge entrance, and then 
Gerald could not well hear the repe- 
tition of her everlasting gratitude to 
the recognisers of his merits, by rea- 
son that the said good people, who 
had many of them disregarded the 
barrier of the gates, were to be invi- 
ted to drink the health of the new 
member. Esther was for ordering 
wine, instead of stout and October 
ale; and as her suggestion was law, 
the servants were directed, to their 
secret horror, to bring up dozen after 
dozen of the old man’s prized port, 
which was gulped from tumblers, 
instead of being sipped out of wine 
glasses. Never, surely, was man or 
woman’s health drunk with such 
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hearty will as Gerald’s and Esther’s 
by the elated electors, mostly small 
farmers, who would have carried 
their enthusiasm so far as to say a 
good word for the deceased owner 
of Springfield, but for the dim notion 
that it might be rather painful than. 
gratifying to his daughter. After 
the second supply was exhausted the 
voices got more loud than intelli- 
gible; and Esther, dreading above 
everything that such a day should 
terminate with unseemly conduct, 
glanced significantly at Gerald that 
he might, with a brief speech, bid 
them good day. When in‘ the 
thoroughfare again, the cry of 
“‘ Cleveland for ever!” was struck up 
with renewed vigour, and one young 
fellow, gifted with the talent for 
rhyming, improvised a stanza -in 
praise at once of Gerald, his politics, 
and his wine. “That was something 
like drink !” they protested, as they 
‘smacked their lips regretfully, and 
the habitually, abstemious swaying 
a trifle in their talk, extolled the 
luscious vine-juice, it "is to be con- 
fessed, as much as the recognised 
topers. It was an occasion on which 
men might depart a little from the 
line-and-plummet rule of propriety 
with small blame. Had not advanced 
Liberalism gained a glorious addition 
to its ranks? Did not the entire of 
the United Kingdom owe them a 


debt of thanks? Was it, then, won- 


-derful, or condemnatory, that they 
should feel themselves greater men 


‘than they had been yesterday ? 


Directly the members of Gerald’s 
committee, and other of his political 
friends, who dined with him, had 
departed, and he was at liberty to 
join his cousin, her first exclamation 
was: “Now, perhaps. I may begin 


a sentence with a certainty of being 


able to furnish it. I want you to 
help me in abusing Sir Robert: 
really what he said of you was ab- 
solutely shameful. I don’t know 
whether you listened to the whole 


of his invective—you seemed rather 
abstracted I thought; but in one 
place he complained that you were 
too young to be called to such a 
position. I wish there were more 
young men in the House—they are 
less likely to be hemmed in by pre- 
judices, and, instead of standing out 
for old forms, would, if they were 
let alone, bring in measures to suit 
the age. What was the extreme of 
Civilisation a century back is_bar- 
barism in the present; and not to 
have John Bull appear like a child 
confined in clothes too small for 
him, we must be continually making 
alterations to give him rvom to 
grow.” Gerald smiled, as much at 
the seriousness of her manner as 
her peculiar illustration ; and ob- 
serving this, she rejoined, ‘“ Ah! 
you are thinking how little I com- 
prehend what I am talking about. 
I am, 1 assure you, desirous of 
being taught better; there are 
numberless questions I have to ask 
you ; I put them down in my mind 
while you were speaking.” 

“Where they must remain still,” 
said Gerald, “for Iam obliged to 
meet my committee to-night ; it will 
be for the last time, you know.” 

“ And I so wanted to have a long 
talk,” replied Esther, with an ap- 
proach to a pout. 

“J am sorry to disappoint you,” 
and he looked perfectly sincere, “ but 
it is necessary. You should cultivate 
acquaintance more than you do: 
you are too much alone.” 

“No, indeed; that is, I don’t 
care to exchange your companion- 
ship for anybody’s. However, as you 
must go, I will be beholden to Mr. 
Wilkie Collins for my evening’s 
entertainment ; he is a gentleman, 
with whom there can be no disap- 
pointment.” If Esther was ignorant 
enough to be deceived by Gerald’s 
excuse about the committee business, 
the intelligent reader has no need 
to be informed that it was a fabrica- 
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tion to escape her society. Not 
that he ever felt bored by her; 
though she was neither clever nor 
vivacious, to those persons she liked 
she was anything but heavy, because 
so utterly unrestrained and unaf- 
fected. It was this untrammelled 
freedom of expression, allied to her 
purity of soul, that prevented even 
Gerald, inconstant as he was, from 
wearying of the long hours they 
passed together. Gerald acknowledg- 
ed her to be charming and loveable, 
but she had not been to him, since 
he had seen Myra at the theatre, 
the most charming and loveable of 
women. 

It was with a glance of well- 
assumed regret he left Esther to 
console herself for his absence by 
her book, and with a quick, nervous 
pace set forth for the Bradburn Arms. 
No politician of fifty consecutive 
sessions could have less inclination 
for reflection on state subjects than 
the two hours’ member. The 
country might have been given over 
to irretrievable ruin and disgrace (as 
the baronet predicted it would, if 
the reckless financial and unmanly 
peace system of the present govern- 
ment went on long); and Gerald, 
who had so often set cold hearts 
glowing with zeal and patriotism, 
would just then have refused to step 
aside from his course to save it. He 
was not pondering, as he went 
along, how the troublesome Danish 
affair was to be settled, or what ad- 
justment the North and South might 
ultimately arrive at. The vital 
question with him was, Shall I be 
able to make peace with Myra? He 
was prevented fixing upon a precise 
line of conduct towards her, being 
unaware how she would meet his 
overtures of reconciliation ; but he 
was quite ready to swear a hundred 
falsehoods of promise, or denial, to 
further his purpose. As it would be 
objectionable to have it carried over 
the town next day that he had 


visited a young lady at the hotel, he 
asked the landlord if there were: 
lights in the committee-room, which: 
was empty, and not in an inviting 
state of cleanliness or order: To 
Gerald, however, this was no con- 
sideration, as he was occupied solely 
with the idea that Myra’s apartments 
were on the same floor, and opened 
on the same landing. The door of 
her sitting-room he found unfastened, 
and to avoid the unpleasant possi- 
bility of intruding upon a stranger, 
he pushed it gently back an inch or 
two, by which means he could: gain 
a view of its occupant before. going 
in. Myra was sitting alone near the: 
hearth and unemployed, except by 
her thoughts, her eyes were shaded 
by their long dark lashes, and the 
fever-flush of her cheeks was un- 
subsided. The graceful negligence 
of her attitude, and the traces of 
suppressed feeling in her striking 
features, made her wonderfully at- 
tractive. Not all the magnificence 
of stage costume could have set off 
her beauty more than the violet stuff 
dress, fitting tightly to her faultless: 
figure, and revealing by its open 
sleeves the equally well-moulded 
arm. Itwas only while he kept the 
door a little ajar that Gerald could 
watch Myra as she sat thus. The 
instant he stepped forward she 
jumped up, her eyes flashing, and 
her nostrels dilated with anger so 
great that it prohibited speech. 

Gerald rightly interpreted her 
sentiments at the intrusion, and ap- 
proached her with an expression 
that was even supplicating. 

“* Myra,” he commenced in a tone 
adapted to the impression he de- 
signed to make; “do not shut 
your heart against me until you have 
proved me guilty ; allow me time for 
a short defence.” 

She had listened to him more 
than an hour that morning without 
an approach to wavering in her plan- 
ned revenge ; but the manner of his 
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address to a strange multitude, and 
his appeal to her, were so different 
that, with an involuntary motion, 
she raised her hands to her ears to 
shut out those long-loved accents, 
which, though divested of truth, 
thrilled her through and through. 
She foresaw that she must encounter 
a severe ordeal ; and it taxed all her 
artist’s power, as well as her woman’s 
pride, to obtain a mastery over her 
emotions. She stopped Gerald as 
he was about to speak, by say- 

“T will hear no explanations 
or excuses, knowing they must be 
false. I thought you wished our 
separation to be eternal; and why 
do you thrust yourself upon me ?” 

“Because I cannot keep apart 
from you ; because, farther, I have 
misled, and would undeceive you. 
Perhaps you think my engagement 
to Esther is of my own choice—you 
mistake ; I have no regard for her.” 

“‘ And you dare come here to tell 
me this !” said Myra, scornfully. 

“Your incredulity is natural. I 
tried to make myself appear indiffer- 
ent, and it seems I succeeded too 
well. You positively conclude I am 
perjured, and senseless enough to 
regard Esther in preference to you : 
is it just 

In her greatest triumph of acting 
Myra had never surpassed the ut- 
terance of the concluding words: 
in them was conveyed regret, and 
hopelessness unfathomable. She 
began to be sorry for him. 

“What can bind you to Esther 
except affection?” she asked, in a 
sinking voice. 

“ Her father’s will. “He planned 
the union, and she, poor girl! loves 
me.” 

“Ah! you have been sacrificing 
yourself in consideration of her feel- 
Ings ; you are very generous !” 

The withering irony of her man- 
ner failed to daunt him; he had 
predetermined to bear any scorn or 


reproach, confident that he should 
ultimately win. 

‘*When you came to Bencarn,” 
said he, deprecatingly, “‘ I was bound 
to her, and that was the secret of 
my harsh conduct. I hoped by an 
everlasting parting to forget you ; I 
miscalculated the strength of my 
passion, and every hour since have 
been racked with remorse for the 
pain I caused you; every hour my 
fetters grew less endurable, and the 
happy past more bright. Myra! 
have you turned to stone? or do 
you suppose I have, that I could 
refrain from seeking you out after 
seeing youat the theatre? You may 
have imagined you conducted your 
flight to Liverpool so as to escape 
all vigilance ; but you could not 
mine.’ 

The idea formed itself in Myra’s 
brain that if he had guessed her to 
be at Bencarn, his anxiety would 
before this have led him to bring 
about an interview. He must, she 
concluded, have seen her from the 
hustingsthat morning. She wondered 
little at his renewed profession of 
love—that proceeding Paul and her 
own instinct had warned her to ex- 
pect; but she was certainly sur- 
prised at the bold course he struck 
out for his self-justification. Her 
tongue, sealed on the subject of the 
forgery, she was compelled to hold 
back the fierce declaration which 
burned within her that the marriage 
he would have her believe he de- 
tested, and was forced into, was of 
his own provision, Satisfying her- 
self, therefore, with the superior 
pleasure the apparent dupe has in 
duping his would-be deceiver, she 
suffered that part of his speech to 
go by without farther comment ; 
and observed, as composedly as 
possible— 

“You admit you have behaved 
cruelly towards me—that is some- 
thing. Now, will you tell me what 
course you ought to have taken ?” 
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Thiswas a trap: it required cau- 
ion to express what was his ultimate 
design, and make a plain speech of 
it thus— 

“Having proposed to Esther, I 
must marry her ; though why should 
this make the slightest difference to 
our continued acquaintance? Ifshe 
has my name, you will have my 
heart, and an equal share of my at- 
tention and fortune.” 

Myra, to say the least of it, might 
regard such an undisguised proposi- 
tion as discreditable. Then, on the 
contrary, even to intimate a regret 
that he had not dissolved his pro- 
mise to Esther in her favour might 
lead him into present difficulty. De- 
cidedly he felt himself in a “ predi- 
cament,” and, seéing no direct way 
out of it, went round the danger. 

“You know, Myra, before you 
first left Bencarn the probability of 
my being for many years able to 
marry was almost hopeless. My 
uncle was neither old nor sickly, yet 
under these very untoward circum- 
stances it never appeared to strike 
you that we ought to part. Greatly 
as my position has changed, it is no 
more favourable to marriage than 
then—but it is to love.” 

Myra’s eyes flashed brightly, and 
her lips parted to declare the wrath 
that swelled her soul, when Gerald, 
by an imperious gesture, interrupted 
her. 

“Wait, ere you reply, and think 
well first."—-He was going to add 
(for the sharpest calculators occa- 
sionally err)—‘ Should Esther from 
any cause ask to be freed from her 
engagement, I will redeem my 
pledge to you.” He had not, how- 
ever, commenced a second word, be- 
fore cautionstepped into prevent him 
from continuing. Vanity obstructed 
the fancy that Esther would ever 
meditate a release, unless (and what 
more easy ?) Myra should excite her 
jealousy, in order to step into the 
position made vacant. Hecould no 


more bear the prospect of losing 
Esther at present than a month 
back, and dreaded above everything 
lest she should become enlightened 
with respect to his real character. 

After the minute or two he spent 
in reflection was past, Myra could 
restrain her passion no longer. 

“You would have me an accom- 
plice in your vile hypocrisy !” she 
broke forth ; and imagine, perhaps, 
I should triumph in injuring the 
woman to whom you have transfer- 
red your worthless professions. Were 
my hatred far greater than it is, I 
would never so degrade myself as to 
strike in secret at her peace.—Oh, 
Heaven ! doI deserve to be deemed 
capable of adopting such an infam- 
ous part! I have listened so far,” 
she resumed, struggling with her 
agitation, “to your and my shame, 
and it is likely you have fresh pro- 
posals to make—improvements on 
the last ; but I will not, I repeat, 
stay forthem. IfI found it some- 
times hard to forget that you were 
the object of my first love, you have 
removed the difficulty: I have to 
thank you for this much.” 

He looked full at her, and saw 
that there was in her expression no 
remnant of tender sentiment}; yet 
his answer was directly opposed to 
his conviction of her feelings, 

“You are not indifferent, and ap- 
pear so only through a spirit of re- 


taliation ; but, Myra, I swear it was 


my firm belief that you would return 
to your home when you left me that 
night : you cannot, in justice, hold 
me accountable for what you may 
have endured previous to your going 
to Liverpool. It is my most earnest 
desire to redeem the wrongs I have 
done you, and make up, by future 
happiness, for past sufferings.” 
“Redeem !” she repeated, in a 
husky voice—“ how can you? And 
if you were sincere, if you offered me 
more substantial restitution than the 
gold you are unable to use, could I 
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accept it from the murderer of ——” 
My child she meant to add; and 
the accusation was made less in re- 
proach than to nullify the subtle in- 
fluence contained in his look and 
tone. 

Despite his physical courage, and 
strong nerves, the ruddy hue of 
health deserted his cheek in an 
instant, and the mouth drooped in 
horror. There was a demon wild- 
ness in his manner as he clutched 
her arm and glared at her; while 
she, terrified out of all self-pdsses- 
sion, could only return his savage 
scrutiny with wondering alarm. 

“Who has put such a suspicion 


into your mind? tell me quickly— 


who was it ?” 

“Gerald,” she moaned—and it 
was the first time she had.called him 
so during the conversation—“ may 
I dare to think you are really sorry? 
It seemed by you never alluding to 
our child that you cared not whether 
she were alive or dead: thank 
Heaven! you are open to repentance 
still !” 

Gerald released her arm at once, 
and his colour came back rather 
brighter than usual; so complete, 
indeed, was his relief that Myra was 
puzzled to fathom why the alteration 
from stunned terror should be thus 
sudden. 

“She died the day after I saw 
you,” Myra proceeded, with more 
of the sternness of despair than the 
softness of grief. She would not, if 
I could have given her warmth and 
food: we were forced to lie in the 


open air, for I had no money. Yes, 


you,”—and the bitter recollection 
embittered her tene— you, who 
had just been proclaimed heir to 


hundreds of thousands, allowed your 


child to die of want.” 

Seldom as Gerald’s sensibilities 
were awakened, even by the dis- 
tresses he was wont lavishly to re- 
lieve, every syllable of the last sen- 
tence seemed to scorch into his.soul, 


there was something so appalling in 
the idea presented by the simple 
phrase: “ You allowed your child to 
die of want !” 

In vain plausible self-love argued, 
how could you guess her to be pen- 
niless, and that she would, rather 
than ask shelter from her mother, 
wander houseless ? in vain he tried 
to pacify the rebukes of conscience. 

**My poor, poor Myra!” he ex- 
claimed, with genuine passion; “I 
confess I have treated you as badly 
as I could. Declare as you will that it 
is impossible for me to make amends, 
I am determined upon it. Only try 
to forgive me !” 

Her bosom heaved convulsively, 
and her limbs trembled, though she 
so far controlled herself as to keep 
back an exhibition ofrelenting. He 
could, however, perceive that she 
was moved, and perhaps exaggerated 
her emotion ; for his eye dilated with 
proud satisfaction, and, before she 
could prepare herself, he was kneel- 
ing at her feet, and had caught both 
her hands in his fervent clasp. 

“T pray for your forgiveness, my 
darling,” he pleaded, excitedly ; 
“for more—your love. Will you shut 
your eyes to the time when we were 
so happy ; when you loved me as I 
do you this moment, and each had no 
thought but the other shared ! Myra, 
Myra, by that sweet past, I beseech 
your pity ; do not turn away doubt- 
ingly; I love you a million times 
more than I have, or can any living 
woman.” 

A dangerous fascination lurked in 
his appeal, still more in the glances 
which seconded it. She was as 
powerless in his grasp, as a dollin a 
child’s, and, instead of trying to 
break from him, sought to fortify 
herself by a recollection of his 
treachery ; but, with his voice to refer 
memory to the delusive felicity of 
their former intercourse, she could 
dwell on nothing else, knowing, as 
she did all the time, how fatal it was 
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to her resolution. How was reason 
to make itself heard, while those 
musical accents continued pouring 
into her ears reminders of the num- 
berless times when she had vowed 
herself his till death, when he 
asseverated, with such solemnity and 
warmth, that he had never truly 
cared for any other? Every action 
of her brain was against trusting 


him ; the very air seemed laden with 


mystic warnings, but her famished 
heart clamorously craved food, and 
mad impulse drew her on to de- 
struction. 

“Saviour of sinners, help me !” 
she mentally implored, and He, who 
denies no sincere petition, strength- 
ened her in her weakness. Imme- 
diately rose up the discarded image 
of her brother, and the reflection, 
how near she had been to falsifying 
her promise to him, made her shud- 
der. 

“ Your eloquence is wasted upon 
me,” she said sarcastically; ‘and 
would be better employed in assuring 
your future wife of your constancy.” 

“Unless it is your intent to drive 
me to desperation,” cried Gerald, 
“ you will not mention her.” 

“Truly you are a strange bride- 
groom,” returned she, with raised 
eyebrows and scoffing smile ; “would 
you not, then, be inconsolable if the 
engagement were broken off ?” 

“ Myra!” and there was evidence 
of a mighty revolution in the 
speaker's breast; “I will myself 
sunder it, if you ‘will give me your 
love. I will do anything in the 
bounds of possibility to satisfy you.” 

She stared at him wildly, hardly 
crediting her senses. Could he be in 
earnest ? would he for her sake re- 
linquish what he had involved him- 
self in crime to win ?” 

“You don’t believe me,” he said, 
“and no wonder; I can scarcely 
believe myself. I shall be acting a 
dastardly part, and throwing away a 
quarter ofa million ; not that Esther 


will bear malice, and I can never 
want the money.” 

“Would you marry me?” Myra 
inquired ; still ina maze of astonish- 
ment. The answer was neither hesi- 
tating nor evasive, as she expected, 


-but a plump and ready, “ Yes, and 


immediately.” He was so enslaved 
by her charms, which were to: his 
fancy increased tenfold, so worked 
upon by her inflexibility, that he 
would have found it hard to refuse 
any sacrifice of honour or wealth to- 
gratify his will. 

“You are my wife now, by Hea- 
ven’s decree,” he murmured, “and 
soon shall your title be made good 
by the law. Will you refuse me the. 
smallest token of returning tender- 
ness; why are you so cruelly 
changed ?” 

She slightly, and as it were invo- 
luntarily, pressed his hand, and her 
pulse bounded violently. His pro- 
fession was not false, then; he did 
love her, and, with the intoxicating 
conviction, a softness stole over her 
features, and her eyes filmed with 
joyful tears. 

Gerald, who watched her closely, 
considered his triumph at length se- 
cured, yet forbore to hazard any 
greater demonstration of gratitude 
than a kiss upon her slender fingers. 
This roused her from her blissful 
trance ; and, strangely, when pru- 
dence appeared completely para- 
lysed, the oath she had sworn over 
her infant’s grave revisited and 
taunted her. 

“Your offer comes too late,” she 
said, sadly ; “‘a year ago to have 
been your wife was my highest am- 
bition; now I should be mad to 
dream of it, knowing as much of 
you as you have revealed to-day.. 
What a fool I have been!” she 
added ; ‘‘ what a consummate fool, 
to let myself be lulled into the brief- 
est reliance of future happiness ! for 
you can no more be again what you 
were than I regain content and inno- 
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cence. Instead of being the hero I 
pictured, you are steeped in false- 
hood, and I—I am a lost woman, 
with neither friend nor fame to 
cherish, and nothing to strive after ; 
but even as such I should feel it a 
degradation to wed you.” 

“Do you refuse ?” he demanded, 
more amazed than she had been by 
his proposal. 

“ Positively ! You refused to give 
me or my child a name when it 
would have averted from us disgrace, 
and it is not with any design to com- 
pensate for the injuries I have sus- 
tained through your neglect that you 
would now forsake Esther Cleveland. 
Your revived. fancy might die out 
as quickly as your former ones, and 
then you would feel no scruple in 
bemoaning the step you had taken.” 

“You are perhaps in the right,” 
was the cutting retort; and the re- 
jected suitor, who ‘had quitted his 
position of entreaty, looked down 
upon her with a frown, that set the 
hitherto dauntless Myra trembling, 
but not from fear of personal vio- 
lence. Galling as she knew defeat 
must be to him, she by no means 
dreaded the appearance of a con- 
cealed pistol or dagger; vulgar 
bloodshed wasn’t in his way. The 
sudden weakness that crept over her 
was the inevitable reaction of an ex- 
citement fed by passions as various 
and profound as ever raged in human 
breast. A settled hate, either against 
her rival or Gerald, might have sus- 
tained her through a much longer 
interview ; it was the contrariety, 
the partisanship of her passions, 
which tore and finally crushed her. 
Scorn of her former idol’s vileness 
was met by as deep a scorn of her 
own irrepressible inclination to re- 
ceive his professed repentance, and 
go back to the hollow trust of old. 
Her resentful grief for her child’s 
untimely death, and the ever-felt 
want of home affections, clashed 
with the lover’s clinging to past joys ; 


even her frenzied jealousy of Esther 
was opposed by sisterly devotion. 
Nothing was clear to her. To warn 
Gerald of his near arrest would be. 
childish, yet to allow him to fall into 
the gaping danger seemed treachery. 


. The law of duty, generally unmis- 


takeable, was to her sight blotted. 
and confused; when she studied 
her conscience the oracle was dumb. 

Soon her overtaxed brain lost the 
capacity of distinct thought, and the 
sole feeling she possessed was, a 
brute resistance to the giddiness. 
which each instant threatened to 
sink her into complete unconscious- 
ness, Were it at the cost of mad- 
ness she must keep from fainting. 
Her womanly self-respect, her heroic 
striving after the right, her character- 
istic will, and actress’s art of strug- 
gling against loss of energy, all failed. 
her, and for support she was left— 
what ? The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. Thus it is with everyone in 
the real emergencies of life; the 
spiritual nature becomes secondary 
to the animal, and vaunted reason 
gives place to the intuitions of na- 
ture. 

Myra’s silence, and the wild glitter 
in her eyes as_ she furtively watched 
him, told Gerald she was brought to 
her last and best resource, that the 


ground of her present defensive po-- 


sition was as little to be undermined 
by arguments as entreaties. It was 


therefore more out of consideration. 


for himself that he made a move to. 
break up the trying conference. 


““T too have been a fool,” was his. 


remark, “and already acknowledge 
it is well you didn’t take me at my 
word ; should you hereafter regret 


the lost opportunity, you can blame: 


yourself only.” 

“Regret !” she exclaimed vehe-. 
mently; “my greatest and most 
lasting regret will be that 1 ever saw 
you. Go—go, for pity’s sake !” 


“T obey with infinite pleasure,” he: 


rejoined in mock courtesy, though 
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half beside himself with rage and 
mortification. “I will not say, may 
we meet under more agreeable cir- 
cumstances, but under none less fa- 
vourable for you.” 

If there was a threat held out 
sunder cover of his smile, Myra was 
in too prostrate a condition to heed 
it, and directly he was outside the 
door she bounded across to lock and 
bolt it; then, glad of a short re- 
prieve, suffered her expiring faculties 
to drift away to the verge of insen- 
sibility. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LEONORE AND MILICENT. 


‘WHATEVER evil intentions Gerald 
may have formed against Myra in 
the first bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment, he appeared to have aban- 
doned, for he made no attempt at 
«communication of any kind. She, 
true to her engagement with her 
brother, wrote him an account of 
their interview, and honestly con- 
fessed to the temporary softening to- 
wards her recreant lover. No tinge 
of sorrow lingered in her soul that 
she had rejected Gerald’s tardy pro- 
posal of marriage, and redeemed her 
social position at the cost of in- 
creased mental disquietude. As she 
had told him, she would have 
deemed it a worse shame to be an 
accomplice in his treachery to Esther 
than to continue wearing her own 
blemished name. She could not, 
often as she tried, define what were 
the precise sentiments Gerald excited 
in her ; they were so mixed and so 
opposite. Her natural generosity 
urged her to relent, in spite of justice 
and resolution, and busy memory 
would obstinately set before her his 
plausible promises of love and 
‘amendment, when she wished to 
think solely on what was most re- 
pulsive in his disposition. 

Every night, since Mr. Milman’s 


unwilling compliance with her pet’ 
tion for delay, she said to herself: 
“* Another day taken from the four” 
teen ; only so many more now,” and 
each time it was with a deepened 
sense of pain and apprehension. “I 
will ask him for a little longer re- 
prieve,” she thought on the morning 
of the twelfth day, and so set out for 
the lawyer’s office. 

Civil as was his manner to her, 
she fancied there was a reserve, a 
something different from what he 
had displayed before. “You want 
an extension of the time?” he ex- 
claimed, while she was pondering 
how best to shape her plea; “I ex- 
pected as much ; you would, if not 
compelled to action, go on for ever 
in this unworthy state of vacilla- 
tion.” 

“It is a few days merely I desire, 
Mr. Millman, and for a specific pur- 
pose.’ 

Well, well,” interposed he, grum- 
blingly, “ you may have a few weeks 
if you like: I have hardly finished 
my arrangements yet.” 

“What arrangements? I thought 
there was nothing important to be 
done farther,” returned Myra, mar- 
velling at his answer. 

“There is, though, a good deal. 
For one thing, I have decided that 
you must serve the subpoena on 
Mrs. Leech, as you may cajole her 
into the necessity (for your sake) of 
repeating at the trial the exact 
account she gave you about the 
will, But what did you mean when 
you said just now that you had a 
particular object for further post- 
ponement.” 

“My purpose,” Myra replied, 
gloomily, “is to’ seé Esther Cleve- 
land.” 

“And prepare her for the catas- 
trophe, do you mean ? that would be 
madness,” put in her hearer hastily : 
“it would be impossible for her to 
conceal the matter from him, and he 
would then escape.” 
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“T consider myself pledged to 
conceal his danger ; but were I at 
liberty to tell her of the forgery, the 
plea he would set up might, through 
her vanity, prevent her from regard- 
ing it in the light of a crime. My 
object is to show his baseness in 
another respect, as if she is so much 
of a fine lady as to excuse his 
heartlessness to me, she will be 
woman enough to feel indignant at 
his infidelity to herself.” : 

“Tt is not clear to me what you 
gain by exposing him thus,” observed 
Mr. Milman, reflectively. ‘The 
marriage will be prevented, that 
you may rest assured ; and to cause 
her to hate him, supposing you 
could, won’t add to your triumph. 
However, have your way, provided 
you don’t let drop a hint of his 
peril.” 

“ Not the faintest ; you may trust 
my prudence,” and thus speaking, 
Myra bade him good morning. 

“She has some deep design that 
she is keeping from me,” mused the 
too acute lawyer, as he gazed after 
her, while on her part she puzzled 
herself what could have made him 
so readily accede to the putting off 
of final measures, when lately he 
had been so eager to hurry them on. 

The intention Myra had formed 
of seeking an interview with Esther 
was one suddenly conceived. On 
the previous evening she overheard 
the landlady of the Bradburn Arms 
.Mention that Mr. Cleveland was 
going to Welshpool the next day to 
lay the stone of the new school, to 
be erected at his expense, and then, 
it had occurred to her, how good an 
opportunity it would be to undeceive 
his credulous affianced. There was 
a strange, wild craving at work within 
her to ascertain what kind of woman 
it was, for whom he had plunged 
, into sin, and forsaken her. Would 
she be as beautiful in ordinary 
costume as beneath the gas glare of 

the theatre, when beaming with 


pleasure and dressed in a manner 
fullest to display her regal grace ? 
What was she really in character? 
Gerald had designated her long ago 
a woman only in form; a creature 
without feeling; yet, such as she 
was, she had not merely won him to 
forget his fervent passion for herself). 
but stirred the strongest attachment 
in Paul’s well-regulated and self-con- 
tained heart. 

From the office of Messrs. Leech 
and Milman, Myra walked straight 
on to Springfield, and finding the 
gate unfastened, proceeded nearly 
to the house without meeting any- 
one ; then, casting her eyes to the 
right, she beheld the object of her 
search, taking her accustomed exer- 
cise with her dog Jupiter. She, 
therefore, forsook the central path, 
and made at once for the one Miss. 
Cleveland was leisurely pacing. 
Myra had said the part she took in 
Gerald’s play should be the rehearsal 
of a living drama; and here unde- 
signedly the garden scene was, with 
some slight alteration of externals, 
to be reproduced. The mimic foes. 
of the stage had been brought into 
prominence by masses of painted 
foliage ; the present pair had for 
background the plantation of firs. 
And Myra in her own character was 
as much the opposite of Esther as 
the incensed and implacable Leonore 
had been of the shrinking Milicent. 
It would, in truth, have been difficult 
to bring together two women more 
dissimilar than these, destined to 
exercise the greatest influence over 
each other, yet till this moment 
strangers. In mien, in expression, 
in attire, and circumstances, the con- 
trast was carried to its utmost ex- 
tent. Esther’s deportment was full 
of dignity, her looks revealed per- 
fect serenity; she wore a rich mauve 
silk, her lace collar and cuffs were- 
put on with extreme care ; she could. 
echo the words, “I am monarch of 
all I survey.” Myra’s stepwashurried, 
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her head bent, the pallor and hard 
resolution of her face detracted from 
her beauty ; she was, besides, dress- 
ed negligently, and felt herself an 
intruder. The representative of 
virtue had here decidedly the best of 
it.” 

Finding that her visitor was dis- 
inclined to state her business, Miss 
Cleveland went up to her, saying, 
courteously, “ Do you wish to speak 
tome? CanI serve you?” 

Myra raised her knit brows at 
this interrogatory, and her lips curled 
as she muttered inwardly, “How 
she apes royalty, as if it were her 
province merely to dispense fa- 
vours.” She, however, preserved 
silence awhile, finally asking, with 
abruptness, “ Do you know me? 
Look well, and call to memory 
where we have met before.” 

Her manner was so commanding 
as to approach the offensive to 
Esther’s haughty spirit; never- 
theless, she allowed her gaze to rest 
upon the speaker's countenance. 

“No; I don’t remember ever to 
have seen you,” she returned, with a 
degree of hesitation that marked her 
uncertainty ; and, directly, she re- 
sumed, “ Yet your features are not 
quite unfamiliar. It surely cannot 
be that you are ——” 

“Why do you stop? You were 
about to say Leonore, the actress. 
I am she ; Iam Constance Villiers, 
or, rather — but that you shall 
know in good time. Will you conde- 
scend to answer me a few questions?” 

. The tone in which the condescend 
was uttered was not very humble ; 
but Esther, mysteriously fascinated 
and awed by her singular behaviour, 
bowed in token of assent. “You, 
perhaps, would like a seat, as the 
air is so mild ; there are some a lit- 
tle farther on,” said she, leading the 
way to two garden benches standi 
opposite, on one of which Myra 
placed herself, Esther taking pos- 
session of the other. 


“You are going to be married,” 


the former commented quietly ; 
‘- have you not been coerced into it ?” 

“By what right do you put such 
a question ?” exclaimed Esther, with 
heightened colour. 

“‘ Never mind that just now. Be 
kind enough to tell me; I have a 
sufficient reason for the inquiry. Do 
you sincerely desire it to take place?” 

“Yes,” firmly and boldly pro- 
nounced. “ My cousin is the chosen 
of my own heart, as he is of my dear 
father’s judgment.” 

“Would your love lead you to 
risk salvation for him ?” 

“ You talk wildly ; I would incur 
any danger or misery to spare him 
from either ; yes, even my life is my 
own to give if needful; but duty 
belongs to God.” 

“You would not, then,” pursued 
Myra, with strengthened earnest- 
ness, “have forsaken your father for 
his sake? If he had bidden you 
avoid him, what would have been 
your course ?” 

“Obedience. Love becomes in- 
sanity when it oversteps justrestraint: 
and whatever my father’s avowed 
wishes were, I should have followed 
them.” 

“Oh!” said Myra with a scoff; 
“but this pitiful offspring of paternal 
sanction deserves not the name of 
love. Those who truly love forget 
every other law; lose every aim, 
save that of holding their place in 
the beloved one’s soul; duty and 
friendship, heaven and hell, past’ 
and future, are words empty of sig- 
nificance ; for to them love is all in 
all. Again I say, what you feel for 
your future husband is no more than 
sentiment, habit, convenience ; but 
learn that there was one who cherish- 
ed him as I have described; who 
sacrificed for him everything’ that 
God or man holds out as rewards 
for the virtuous; and how did he 
requite her weak confidence ?” 

“You must be mad,” burst forth 
Esther tremulously, “or I am, 
What is it you imply ?” 
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“You will know shortly. Allow 
me to ask if you remember the plot 
of your cousin’s play; the play I 
acted in?” 

“Yes, perfectly ; but what refe- 
rence has it to what you were speak- 
ing of ?” 

“You will discover gradually,” 
Myra replied, in the same dread- 
fully calm accents. ‘Do you con- 
sider Leonore’s craving for ven- 
geance, when she discovers her 
Jover’s perfidy, to be beyond her 
wrongs ?” 

“Not if revenge were justifiable.” 

“We will leave that question 
alone, if you please. Now, suppose 
that Leonore, instead of being sim- 
ply affianced to Ferdinand, had been 
by divine right his wéfe; if, in her 
supreme trust, she had made the 
last sacrifice in a woman’s power, 
would not his sin against her have 
been trebled? In the play the 
wrong is divided nearly between the 
heroines ; in the case I am putting 
to you it is the first who is most 
fatally betrayed. I will go farther 
than this ; if, after promises a thou- 
sand times repeated, of undying de- 
votion and tenderest protection, he 
suffered her (discarded from her 
home through him) to wander abroad 
shelterless and penniless, while he, 
revelling in luxury, paid his perjured 
vows to Milicent, what should be 
his punishment? Would he not de- 

serve death from the hands of the 
woman whose life he had rendered 
accursed P” 

“He would deserve and reap 
‘Heaven’s anger,” said Esther, shud- 
deringly. 

Myra’s dark brows lowered yet 
more, and her eyes glittered steel 
bright beneath them as she respond- 
ed: “ Heaven is slow in its judg- 
ments, and capable of being ap- 
peased ; but a woman’s hate, though 
hard to rouse, is insatiable, and she 
shows patience only when impe- 
tuosity would be destructive to her 


plans. What was the first step 
Leonore undertook towards satis- 
faction? The slaying of her rival ; 
and repenting of that, she disclosed 
to Millicent Ferdinand’s baseness. 
I, the real Leonore of a real tragedy, 
adopt her example.” 

“The real Leonore,” echoed Es- 
ther, in a manner of tortured per- 
plexity. “I don’t in the least 
comprehend you;” yet, as she 
spoke the words, a terrible fear 
rose within her, and a loathing re- 
membrance of Gerald’s fervid admi- 
ration of the glorious tragedienne. 

“What ! can you fail to recognise 
in Gerald the Ferdinand of his 
drama, and in yourself and me the 
victims of his arts? My name is 
not Constance Villiers ; I am Myra 
Neville, the daughter of your father’s 
neglected sister.” 

“Can this be true? Is Paul 
Neville your brother, and are you 
my 

Her agony was such that she 
could continue no farther, and Myra 
interposed : “ Cousin, yes; as I am 
his. Do not, however, fancy I may 
lay claim to the relationship. In 
you I must ever behold my rival.” 

“Leonore would have killed 
Millicent; would you kill me?” 
Esther asked this in a hoarse whis- 
per, but with no sort of alarm in her 
face, despite its blanched hue. 

“ Kill you, no ; I would not hurt 
a hair of your head ; for all that I 
hate you, as I cannot do other, for 
having stolen Gerald’s affection from 
me. Shall I tell you what it is that 
wars with my jealousy, and changes 
it at times to interest? My brother 
Paul, who is all you believed your 
cousin to be, loves you more than 
that traitor could, hopelessly, en- 
duringly; this is the reason why 
your safety is precious to me.” 

Strange power of sympathy! as 
Myra spoke, a crimson glowmounted 
to Esther’s marble cheeks, and the 


- fixed expression of her eyes assumed 
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a dreamy melancholy; her chilled 
heart even beat quicker, though it 
was barely a minute ago sheimagined 
herself incapable of being ever 
again swayed by any emotion, 
“Who calls love a blessing?” she 
moaned despairingly; “it is the 
heaviest curse inflicted on the human 
race, for it is always either rejected 
or outraged.” 

_Myra surveyed the stricken girl 
with a compassion she vainly tried 
to banish ; and to comfort her, said: 
“Your position is less hard than 
mine ; in losing your faith, you have 
neither lost friends nor name. You 
have not known what it is,” she 
went on, her voice lowering to a 
sepulchral murmur, “ to watch your 
child dying ; dying of starvation and 
cold. You can never, like me, have 
to lay in the grave the last object of 
your care, and go forth into the 
world, carrying with you a grief that 
cannot fade.” 

“Oh, forgive me!” cried Esther, 
meekly, “if I underrate your wretch- 
edness in my own. I didn’t alto- 
gether understand before. Did he 
deceive you by a promise of mar- 
riage ?” 

““No,” answered Myra, with a 
hardiness that was scarcely feminine ; 
“he shall not bear the weight of a 
false charge ; I was fully aware that 
marriage was impossible for years.” 

This plain confession brought up 
an expression of astonishment in 
Esther’s countenance, and she un- 
wittingly shrank a little farther back 
in her seat. Her companion, sen- 
sible to the slight movement, red- 
dened. 

“I read your feelings,” she said, 
a tinge of resentment dashing her 
sadness ; “You belong to the for- 
tunate class of women; with you 
there was fluctuation of hope or 
fear ; the date of your marriage was 
fixed; your friends approved; all 
was correct. With me how different ! 


I could look forward to no settled - 


termination of my engagement ; the 
prospect of Gerald being at liberty 
to marry me seemed, indeed, ever to 
grow more and more distant. IL 
was ignorant of the laws of expe- 
diency. It never occurred to me.to 
act with propriety, and say, ‘If you. 
cannot give me a creditable position. 
as your wife, go!’ It was himself I 
loved, and then I had such faith in 
him ; I believed, that if hope drag- 
ged us on till the autumn of life 
without fulfilment, he would still be 
as true to the vows made in the wit- 
ness of the Almighty alone, as if 
uttered before a thousand specta- 
tors, and in the formula of the 
Church. Fool ! blind fool ! to trust a. 
man’s honour, when the only effec- 
tual appeal is to his fear. What is 
it keeps husbands apparently con- 
stant >the dread of public censure. 
It isn’t respectable to abandon a 
legal partner to destitution, still less 
to be sued in a divorce court ; but 
to break a pledge not recognised by 
the statutes, is sundering a disgrace- 


ful connexion, and to offer a sum of: 


money is called a ‘recompense. 

“You mean that the only accept- 
able reparation for your wrong is 
marriage ?” interposed Esther. 

“ Was,” returned Myra, with 
fierce emphasis. “I have refused 
that lately—yes, so lately as the 
election night. Shall I repeat to 
you the terms in which he told me 
his love had never been superseded ?” 
Oh! it’s enough to make one die of 
shame to think of. He said, first, 
that it was out of his power to give 
me his name; but while that was 


worn by you, I should be mistress of” 


his heart; and thus finding I had 
not sunk low enough to accede to 
this, he retracted his former words, 
and declared he would brave all 
consequences and marry me.” 

“If you don’t want quite to kill 
me,” groaned Esther, “let me hear- 
no more of this dreadful conceal- 
ment; tell me at once what it is you 
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require of me; what ought I to 
do ?” 

“T can give you no advice the 
occasion does not force upon you. 
Would you marry him now ?” 

Impatient, not to say taunting, as 
were Myra’s tones, Esther was si- 
lent ; her proud calmness was com- 
pletely swept away, and she could feel 
nothing but her utter wretchedness. 

“Would you marry him ?” repeated 
Myra, rising and drawing close to 
her; “would you give up your 
whole life to the mercy of one so 
thoroughly false ?” 

“How shall I break it off? I 
dare not reveal to him that I am 
made aware of your history, and 
without doing that, how am I to 
reclaim my promise? -Qh! that 
death would release me from the 
difficulty-” 

As Esther spoke this, Myra stood 
contemplating her intently, and 
thinking. ‘There is no need for 
you to acquaint him with anything,” 
she said, at last ; “on the contrary, 
if you are sincere, and wish to be 
saved the sad fate of becoming his 
wife, he must detect no change in 
you. Let the prevarations for the 
wedding go on ; and before the day 
comes you shall certainly be set at 
liberty.” 

“How?” ‘The question was put 
almost indifferently ; for physical de- 
bility was gaining over mental ex- 
citement. 

“That I cannot explain; all I 
can warn you of is, that should you 
be worked upon to unite yourself 
with him, the worst conceivable lot 
would be your portion, Withdraw 
your heart, therefore, entirely from 
its misplaced attachment; be firm 
and cautious ; and if unused to dis- 
simulation, you must learn the art. 
The most acting is in real life; we 
all have on occasion to assume un- 
real parts, and yours will be to seem 


what you were before, confiding, — 


hopeful, and content.” 


“While a slave to distrust and 
despondency ? but, hard as it may be, 
I will try it. What, though if the 
hour comes without your inter- 
position ?” 

“‘ Have no fear,” said Myra ; “‘ the 
choice of throwing yourself away 
shall not be left you ; still, if by mis- 
carriage of justice there be a delay, 
you must at the very altar assert 
your independence and refuse him ; 
it would be your last chance of 
escape from the worst disgrace.” 

“Yet it would be breaking my 

word,” faltered Esther.” 
_ “You use the language of a fanci- 
ful honour,” was the ironical retort. 
Again mark me, that in linking your 
fate with his you draw down upon 
your head an ineffaceable stigma ; 
meaningless as my words may sound 
at present, their purpose will be 
made clear soon.” 

“Too soon, too soon! Have you 
anything to add? if not, please leave 
me.” 

“J will if you will solemnly pro- 
mise that no solicitations. shall ex- 
tract from you the real cause of your 
sorrow. If you are unable fully to 
hide it, you must let invention ac- 
count for it.” 

“JT can say I am unwell, that will 
be no falsehood ; yes I can safely 
give you the promise, since I should 
dread less to cast myself in yomder 
waves than accuse him of his 
treachery. Ah me! whom have I . 
injured ? what deadly sin have I com- 
mitted that I should suffer so ?” 

“You have been happy,” Myra 
replied significantly, as she moved a 
few steps towards the gate, and with 
a few half inaudible words of adieu, 
she departed. 

Esther did not hear them, nor for 
a while know that she was alone. 
With her face concealed in her hands, 
she sat quite still, an icy insensibility 
stealing over her, which prevented 
all outward token of anguish; she 
was unconsious how the time was 
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sing, and was only aroused 
in the end by Jupiter’s increasing 
efforts to attract her attention. He 
laid himself at her feet to rise in a 
moment after with a piteous whine, 
and climb to lick the slender fingers 
that hid him from her view, and find- 
ing this won from her no mark-of 
notice, he set up a furious barking, 
half-anger and half-alarm. 

“Jupiter! poor Jupiter! you at 
least are faithful,” sighed his mistress, 
as she laid her head wearily against 
the noble brute, and the loving, wist- 
ful look in his intelligent eyes 
dimmed hers with tears, which 
showered fast when once loosened. 
Having sobbed herself calm, she 
went to a stream that meandered 
near, and dipping her handkerchief 
in the water, bathed her burning 
face till it resumed more of its clear 
pale hue. She had no friendly duty 
to distract her mind from its pain, 
and might as well remain in the 
garden as go into the house. 

She wondered dimly if she should 
evermore care where she was or 
what her occupation ; would not all 
be tinged with her melancholy, as of 
late all had been with her joy? It 
was difficult to believe that the cold 
grey sky, frowning above her, was the 
same she had considered so lovely a 
blue when she came out, but more 
difficult to comprehend why she had 
thought the earth so fair, and the 
future so brightly promising. 

“ Life’s best of rest is sleep,” says 
the great bard, and certain it is that 
for every one of the fears we enter- 
tain of the unknown world, there is 
a certain evil here. 

Immersed in the most mournful 
musings, Esther walked on, her sight 
turned inward and her features wear- 
ing the passiveness of despair. Jupi- 
ter, following with drooping tail, 
now and then reared himself to rest 
his forepaws upon her shoulders, 
and so brush his silky ear against her 
cheek, satisfied if he could but draw 
a word from her. 


After the same 


performance had been gone through 
for the sixth time at least, he was di- 
verted by the rustling as of someone 
approaching, and was preparing fora 
noisy protest at the intrusion, when a 
quick, girlish, voice close at hand ex- 
claimed, 

“‘ How strange now, isn’t it ? that I 
should be passing the gate on the 
outside just as you did on the inside, 
and after such a long separation as 
we have had ?” 

There was no necessity for Esther 
to lift her eyes to assure herself that 
it was Anastasia Paget who accosted 
her ; and she remarked coolly, “ You 
wrote, I remember, to say you must 
decline coming here again.” 

“I know—never mind about that ; 
I could not see you so near without 
speaking, for really it seems a dozen 
ages since I did, and I have so much 
to tell you, But, gracious mercy !” 
she continued, elevating her hands 
and eyebrows simultaneously, as she 
surveyed Esther a second time, and 
more narrowly, “how awfully you 
look ! Have you been ill? No, no, 
I understand! that blush reveals 
sufficient ; you have been having a 
lover’s quarrel; let me hear about 
it,” and forcibly imprisoning Es- 
ther’s arm within her own, she led 
her along the path she had previous- 
ly gone over. 

“TI always thought he had a very 
ungovernable temper,” pursued Ana- 
stasia, referring to Gerald ; “‘ he must 
tule in everything. He should never 
rule me, though, if I were in your 
place, and defore marriage ; the idea 
isn’t to be endured.” 

“You are wrong, completely 
wrong, I assure you,” interposed 
Esther, with dignity, “I never 
quarrel with anybody.” 

“Ah! I wish I could say the 
same ; but Harry is such a tiresome 
creature, and papa is worse, if any- 
thing ; always grumbling about the 
money ’maand I spend in dress and 
parties ; though in this dull place 
we must have a few friends most 
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days, in order to keep alive. If 
there were but a theatre ; I adore 
theatricals—oh! that reminds me, 
I went to Liverpool the second night 
your cousin’s play was performed, 
and I liked it tremendously ; only 
I think that the first love—what’s 
her name—Leonore, yes, Leonore, 


isn’t natural; just fancy now, me: 


killing you, because Gerald liked me 
first. Well, I didn’t mean to offend,” 
—for Esther gave a start—“‘ he likes 
you best at present, I suppose, so 
it’s all right. He is very clever.” 

There was vea/ity in the utterance 
of the last sentence, but, under 
the principle of disparaging other 
people’s property, she added di- 
rectly, “‘ A play, to be sure, is differ- 
ent from a book, there is so much 
less to do. Ma knows a lady whose 
brother writes novels, heaps of them, 

“and so could I, I have no doubt, if 
I tried. There is nothing in it— 
anybody could.” 

This clause was put in to free 
herself from the charge of egotism, 
and here she paused ; but as Esther 
heeded her less than the babbling 
stream, she began again with re- 
newed vigour. 

“*T want your advice, I’m in such 
trouble. You know Mr. Rigby, and 
the lieutenant (who lives close to us), 
and old Mr. Jacobs; they plague 
me to death amongst them, and so 
does papa, by asking why don’t I 
marry one of them, and really I 
can’t decide which to have; do tell 
me, which shall I?” 

She had to squeeze Esther’s arm 
before she could get her to compre- 
hend that she was to speak, and 
trying to bring her mind to the point 
in question, she replied surprisedly, 
“Which ? the one you dike best.” 

“ Ah, that’s the worst of it; I’m 
not sure which I do like. There is 
Mr. Rigby, I will put him first, for 
all he is the youngest, because I 
have been acquainted with him so 
long. He waltzes divinely, and sings 


too, but he has not a hair on his 


face and can’t talk a bit. Then the 
lieutenant has such a love of a 
moustache—youadmireamoustache, 
of course, as your intended follows 
the fashion. He—the lieutenant, I 
mean—does not dance quite so well 
as Mr. Rigby, though he is a darling 
fellow in spite of what ’ma tries to 
frighten me with of him being in 
difficulties, and wanting to catch 
some girl who can pay his debts and 
keep him. Oh! dear! there is no 
likelihood of his consumptive brother 
dying yet, so I hardly dare say yes 
to him. Mr. Jacobs is very rich, and 
it seems as if all his faculties were 
petrified by his gold and his heart 
too,—if he ever had one. ’Ma 
wishes me to have him, but, beyond 
him being so odious, I don’t like 
giving up the others. It may seem 
strange, for I have a thousand tales ~ 
to make out to pacify them; you 
ought to be thankful you have no 
more than one person to please. 
Why yesterday, Mr. Jacobs came 
suddenly into the room while I was 
writing to the lieutenant—only about 
some music—and looking over my 
shoulder (the impertinent wretch!) 
read every line. I was a bit fright- 
ened at first, not that I value his 
opinion in the least ; but if the lieu- 
tenant’s brother persists in keeping 
on so very long, I may find it con- 
venient to take care of Mr. Jacob’s 
money, since that unfortunate Mr. 
Rigby will never have too much. It 
was a long time before I could get 
him round again ; however, I did at 
last, and this morning he brought 
me—just think, and he generally so 
stingy—a magnificent bracelet; it 
belonged to a daughter who died a 
year ago. She was his only child, 
thank goodness, so the property is 
entirely at his disposal now.” 

“TI should imagine,” interposed 
Esther, by way of proving she had 
heard a part; “ that the deceits you 
play off, first on one, then on the 
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ther, must cost you some uneasi” 
ness. ’ 

“Not a bit of it!” rejoined Ana- 
stasia, as if the denial hecame her 
greatly. “It’s rare fun to join Mr. 
Jacobs in abusing the lieutenant or 
Mr. Rigby, and to laugh it over with 
them after.” 

“ But is not the lieutenant jotions 
of Mr. Rigby ?” 

“ Oh, dear, no! he is one of those 
people ‘who fancy themselves supe- 
rior to everybody ; he says an officer 
has no need ever to be jealous of a 
civilian ; and, seriously, if you could 
see him in full uniform, you would 
confess him as handsome as—— 
who — well, your future husband, 
who ought to have donned the 
epaulettes—such a splendid figure ! 
By-the-bye, all this time I have not 
asked about him: I know he is at 
Welshpool to-day ?” 

Before Esther could give a fitting 
reply, Anastasia’s untutored tongue 
flew to the election. She had heard 
the speech at the nomination : Ger- 
ald’s language was extraordinarily 
good, she allowed, and also his 
bearing and modulation; it was 
his principles she reprehended. 

“The notion was positively terri- 
fying,” she averred, with a proud 
toss of her head, “ of giving votes 
to everybody. Why, their footman 
was past twenty-one, and possessed 
the qualification of unstained charac- 
ter, and the capacity to read and 
write, so would be included if Gerald 
could have his way. It’s pa’s 
opinion—though I am not much for 
following him—that he will forget 
the fine stuff he talks now, about the 
people’s rights, as soon as he gets 
into power.” 

Esther was commencing a vehe- 
ment refutation, when her momenta- 
rily-banished sorrow returned, caus- 
ing her intended defence to melt 
away in asigh. He who had been 
unfaithful in one respect might 
prove recreant in another; and as 


Myra’s sworn protector had turned 
deserter, so might the “people’s 
friend” merge into their oppressor. 
She watched with horror the growth 
of distrust in her own heart; how 
like a hungry monster it devoured 
every green plant, leaving, where late 
had been a smiling landscape, a 
howling waste. 

As Anastasia’s discourse lacked 
any just connexion, so it was inex- 
haustible—a fountain whose waters 
falling into the same basin knows no 
waste. She could not help gratifying 
herself by telling Esther that her 
brother Harry was grown “ despe- 
rately in love” with their acquaint- 
ance, Miss Hardcastle; further in- 
sinuated—with more effect on her 
listener—that she might, had she 
chosen,have become Mrs.Cleveland. 
However, on the whole, her manner 
was designed to be conciliatory, for, 
having taken into her head that she 
should show to “immense” advan- 
tage in the affair of a bridesmaid, and 
desirous farther of proving to Gerald 
her indifference, she determined on 
bringing Esther to solicit her service 
in that capacity. Miss Cleveland, 
usually hard to lead, was, in this 
case, perfectly refractory. Not the 
broadest hint of Anastasia’s wishes 
could betray her into such an invita- 
tion—even to get rid of her. She 
was herself too generous to suppose 
that any one would exult in the 
breaking off of the marriage ; but at 
the same time argued that the less 
parade there was about the prepara- 
tions, the less astonishment would be 
created when it was publicly an- 
nounced that the much-talked-of 
match was nofto be, Her moodi- 
ness, and the lingering traces of 
tears, served to convince Anastasia, 
against her warmest protestations, 
that there existed some disagree- 
ment between her and her affianced ; 
and the girl’s inherent vanity—uni- 
ted with Esther’s persistent blind- 
ness to the advantage of securing so 
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charming a bridesmaid—impressed 
her with the notion that Gerald still 
retained regard for her. 

“Oh!” thought she, joyfully, as 
she embraced Esther at parting ; “ if 
I can manage to see him a few 
times between now and the day 
fixed for the wedding, I may be the 


bride. Ihave pleased myself with 
flatteries of the lieutenant, and Mr. 
Rigby—but, pooh ! Gerald is more 
to my taste than either, and I would | 
cast them aside as easily as a de- 


‘cayed nosegay to become mistress 


of Springfield !” 
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66 WHo shall concede to any man 

or men, the right to mete 
out the measure of faith, or the 
privilege of setting bounds to our 
knowledge?” To this question, put 
by Dr. Schindler in his Magical 
Spirit Life, it may fairly be answered 
it would be rash to invest any one 
of the sons of men with such autho- 
rity ; but when we are expected to 
believe that knowledge is possessed 
by certain individuals, which reason 
and experience have long concurred 
in holding was altogether denied to 
humanity, a calm inquiry into facts 
said to prove its existence, and into 
the means by which it had been 
gained, and can be continued or re- 
newed, if marked by some degree 
of scepticism, ought not to offend. 
There is nothing so awful which a 
scoffer may not make the subject of 
a parody. If there is but “a single 
step between the sublime and the 
ridiculous,” assuredly in certain cases, 
where mediums, of whom we now hear 
so frequently, are concerned, a very 
short step is required to carry us 
from the solemn to the ludicrous. 
Ghosts, or what have been so named, 
have lately had—speaking theatri- 
cally—an extraordinary run. Me- 
diumism has furnished astounding 
narratives, in which the spirits of the 
departed are said to have attended 
the séances of certain gifted or 
favoured individuals. Many have 
deemed incredible the reports of 
trappings and mysterious sounds, 
which made those who went to laugh 
remain to wonder. Names of highly 
respectable and talented parties have 
appeared among those who favour 
mediumism, whose owners would not 


lend their iufluence to imposture, 
and who were not likely to be im- 
posed upon. 

If what we are now told seem 
strange, it should not be forgotten 
that centuries ago communications 
were reported to be made from the 
world of spirits by signs not unlike 
those of which we now read. In the 
Colloquia Mensalia, or “‘ Divine Dis- 
courses,” of Luther, there are facts 
gravely vouched for as striking as 
any thathave been recently published. 
The great reformer writes, that in 
1521, being then a prisoner in Wart- 
burg, “ where none could have access 
to him but two boys who brought 
him meat and drink,” these boys 
favoured him with some hazel-nuts 
which he used to eat, but having 
more than he wanted on one occa- 
sion, he put them away. He pro- 
ceeds :— 

“In the night-time my gentleman, 
the devil, came, and took them out 
of the box, and cracked them against 
one of the bed-posts, making a very 
great noise about my bed ; but I re- 
garded him nothing at all, when 
afterwards he kept such a racket and 
rumbling about the chamber-stairs, 
as if many empty hogsheads and 
barrels had been tumbled down.” 

The“ Divine Discourses ” furnish 
other instances not less remarkable 
of the presence of the evil one. 
Sometimes, Luther tells, he could not 
get rid of him by “ uttering sentences 
out of the Holy Scripture ;” but 
then, “‘ jeering and ridiculous words” 
caused him to fly. He goes on to 
say, ‘ When he findeth me idle and 
that I have nothing in hand, then he 
is very busy ; and before I am aware 
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he wringeth from me a bitter sweat ; 
but when I offer him the pointed 
spear, that is, God’s word, then he 
flieth.” After all, however, the pious 
reformer found hard words the most 
efficient. Scorn was too much for 
him : “ Quéa est supers bus spiritus, et 
non potest ferre contemptum.” 

If Satan have resumed his prac- 
tices of the sixteenth century, as re- 
ported by mediums of the present 
day, it is of importance that we 
should know more. of Mediumism, 
and what aids or opposes its opera- 
tions, than has yet been told. A few 
contemporary reports may be no- 
ticed. Passing over the marvellous 
appearances at the Tuilleries, in 
presence of Louis Napoleon, let us 
turn to what is more recent, to ‘re- 
ports for which parties easily acces- 
sible are responsible. 

A writer of good repute, Mr. 
William Howitt, has bravely stepped 
forward as the champion of Medium- 
ism. He may almost be considered 
its Prime Minister, or Secretary of 
State for Foreign (spiritual) Affairs. 
The periodical in which his name 
often appears, gave lately an account 
of a strange scene in America, where 
it seems Spiritualism has made great 
progress, all attempts to laugh it 
down having failed. 

Mr. Lincoln, President of the 
UnitedStates, is positively averred to 
have countenanced it. During the 
civil war in America “a policy of vic- 
tory” having failed,recourse,it seems, 
was had to Mr. Shocle, a medium. 
As reported in the Boston Gazette, a 
séance was held at Washington, which 
was attended by the President, Mrs, 
Lincoln, Mr. Stanton, Secretary at 
War, and Mr. Welles, Secretary of 
the Admiralty. When it was gravely 
intended to open a communication 
with the spirits of the departed, it 
might have been presumed there 
would be no room for levity ; but, 
strange to say, some of the compan 
were entertained, if not disturbed, 


by what might elsewhere have been 
regarded as practical jokes, “The 
President,” says the Boston editor, 
“having been called away after the 
manifestations had commenced, the 
spirits which had apparently assem- 
bled to convince him of their power, 
gave visible tokens of their dis- 
pleasure at his absence, by plucking 
Mr. Stanton’s ears, and twitching 
Mr. Welles’s beard.” How the editor 
or the medium ascertained that im- 
mortals mark their displeasure 

plucking ears and twitching beards, 
is rather vexatiously left an open 
question. It is odd that such visitors 
should resent the absence of one in- 
dividual, by affronting two gentle- 
men who were present. 

It is intended here faithfully to 
report, not sportively to caricature. 
The journal which records these 
facts goes on to relate that the Pre- 
sident returned, and harmony was 
restored, for ‘‘the mishaps to the 
Secretaries, had caused such bursts 
of laughter, that the influence for 
half-an-hour was very unpropitious ;” 
and at length, at nine o’clock, the 
séance having then lasted an hour, 
Mr. Shocle became fully spiritual- 
ised. Till then nothing had been 
seen, save that tables were moved, 
the picture of Henry Clay, which 
hangs}on the wall, “swayed more 
than a foot; and the candelabras, 
presented by the Dey of Algiers to 
President Adams, were twice raised 
nearly to the ceiling.” 

More surprising manifestations 
commenced. Loud rappings were 
heard beneath the President's feet ; 
and it was intimated by Mr. Shocle, 
that an Indian desired to communj- 
cate. The President said “‘ he should 
be happy to hear what he had to 
say.” The medium caused pencil 
and paper to be placed on the table. 
They were covered with a handker- 
chief, and after some knocks, in a 
few moments, the paper being re- 
moved, to the surprise of all, these 
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words were found to have been 
written—* Haste makes waste, but 
delays cause vexations. Give vitality 
by energy ; use every means to sub- 
due!” More was added to the 
same effect, and with that was given 
the name of Henry Knox. The co- 
incidence was startling, Knox an- 
swering knocks. In answer to a 
question put by one of the party, 
it was replied that Henry Knox was 
the name of the first American Se- 
cretary. All must have been sur- 
prised at that name being thus sup- 
plied, after an Indian had been 
announced, but Mr. Lincoln imme- 
diately tried to turn it to account. 
He expressed a wish to know if it 
was within the scope of Knox’s 
ability to tell when the rebellion 
would be put down? Most import- 
ant was the reply; it ran thus— 
“Washington, Franklin, La Fayette, 
Wilberforce, Napoleon, and myself, 
have held frequent communications 
on this point. There is something 
which our spirit eyes cannot de- 
tect which appears well formed. 
Evil has come at times from re- 
moval of men from high positions, 
and there are those in retirement 
whose abilities should be made use- 
ful to hasten the end.” To this was 
added various opinions expressed by 
the five respectable spirits just 
named, which drew from Mr. Lin- 
coln the remark that “opinions 
differed among the saints, as well as 
among sinners.” What saints were 
present to, his mind he did not 
specify. To an inquiry which he 
next suggested, “ How could the 
Alabama be caught?” a pictorial 
akswer was granted ; it showed the 
Alabama “ flying with all steam up,” 
which changed to one presenting 
her “at anchor, under the shadow 
of an English port.” 

On the authority of Mr. Howitt, 
facts connected with Mediumism in 
Europe of avery extraordinary charac- 
ter are given. He tells : Hosnung, a 


distinguished German spiritualist and 
a lover of truth, “ found the phari- 
sees of science in Germany in 
abundance, and while they treated 
him with a coldness which ill con- 
cealed their uneasiness at the mass. 
of facts he was accumulating, he 
calmly reminded them of their 
apostacy from their own principles 
of investigation, and went steadily 
on his way.” The facts accumulated 
by Hornung at Geneva, at Dresden, 
and other places, were sufficiently 
startling, but the most remarkable of 
all, in Mr. William Howitt’s judg- 
ment, were witnessed at Berlin in 
1856. Here, indeed, they were won- 
derful, as will be seen from an 
epitome of the long report furnished 
of what occurred on the 1st of No- 
vember in that year. Hornung and 
his friends having assembled to hold 
a séance, X: , one of the party, 
being the medium, they were all 
struck or rather shocked “ by the 
smartness and insolent tone,” not to 
say the depravity of the spirit who 
favoured them with his company. 
After giving answers to sundry ques- 
tions — answers which might be 
called saucy—some verses were ob- 
tained. Wonderful was the informa- 
tion they embodied. They were 
headed “Value of a Tear,” and 
averred of the eternal gods :— 

3 in their Heaven they live, 

et that whole immortal Heaven 

For a single tear they’d give.” 

That the value of most commodi- 
ties is enhanced by scarcity is well 
known, but though the Psalmist 
wrote, “Tears have been my meat 
day and night,” that they should 
carry such an enormous premium 
among happy celestials is surely the 
ne-pius-ultra illustration of supply 
and demand. 

The truth of the assertion may be 
questioned, as this spirit’s reputation 
was considerably damaged by his 
first describing himself to be Her- 
wegh, a soap-boiler of New York, 
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and afterwards confessing that really 
and truly he was no other: than 
Heinrich Heine, a celebrated poet, 
who died an Atheist ! To questions 
which were next put, the answers 
“rapped” out were in the spirit of 
Atheism, and hardly fit to be 
transcribed. The narrative pro- 
ceeds :— 

“When asked to name the place 
where he then was, he said, ‘I am 
where the Jews licked manna and 
honey.’ ‘ What is the place called ?’ 
Avoiding this question, he only 
answered. “ It s—s infernally there, 
the manna and honey have operated 
d—n—y.” 

Can this be the language of a 
celebrated poet? Such, that of the 
spiritual world? Mr. Howitt should 
have given the German words used. 
Perhaps then we should only have 
read, Dieser Ort riecht keineswegs 
himmlisch — the odours here are not 
heavenly. 

Other communications followed 


_which pious hearers could not ap- 


prove. The séances were continued 
from November rst, 1856, to May 
17th, 1857. In the course of them, 
M. X. was relieved by two lady 
mediums, Mathilde and Caroline. 
Though scoffing and atheistic to 
Hornung, the spirit was not rude to 
the ladies ; but became more serious 
and even open to better impressions: 
This leads to a very momentous 
statement, most valuable to all who 
study Mediumism. It was only 
through the lady mediums who were 
Christians that the spirit could 


respond to a Christian sentiment; » 


for he observed, as all mediums 
have done, “‘ you must be in perfect 
rapport with the medium to speak 
through him.” It might have been 
well to leave the spirit of Heine to 
the care of the ladies, for M. Medium 
X. was rather roughly dealt with 
before the business was closed. The 
spirit not only ordered cigars to be 
put away,—no small inconvenience 


to a German gentleman, but the 
feelings ot M. X. were wounded by 
such epithets as “ Old Screw” and 
“Old Dromedary” (not “ double X”) 
being addressed to him. Besides. 
offering such efforts as drove Satan 
away from Luther, the churlish spirit. 
became so violent that the medium 
at length called out, “‘ He seizes me 
by the breast.” Immediately after- 
wards lights being brought, his watch-- 
chain was found torn asunder, and. 
hanging down. Two generals, Forst-. 
ner and Zedlitz, who assisted in this 
séance, protested they had never 
ceased to hold the medium’s hands,, 
so it was impossible for him to have 
done it himself. M. X. then, with his 
eyes bound, wrote: ‘Close the 
circle, for only in a circle can the 
witch’s imps dance ; for to-day spirits. 
of hell serve me, Heinrich Heine.” 
Subsequently bells rung, cannons. 
were fired, tunes asked for were 
heard, and a rushing and clapping 
of picture-frames over the sofa. 
Cushions and other things were: 
flung about the room, and the two 
Generals then requested that the 
séance might be closed, by the chair 
standing in the circle rapping out. 
on the floor the various names and 
dates of birth of every one of the 
company, which was accurately done, 
In one of the séances X. had been. 
thrown on the floor. He was, how- 
ever, not hurt in the slightest degree, 
though apparently dashed down with 
great violence. 

Mr. Howitt says, “It cannot be- 
denied that this was a scene of a 
demoniac character,” and such dis- 
orders sncceeded, that all present 
felt warned to go no further. But 
one more séance was given, in which. 
the spirit was asked: “Canst thou 
tell me at what day, at what hour, 
and what minute, the finger of my’ 
watch at home stopped?” The re-- 
ply, we are told, was correct to a 
fraction of a second; but was first: 
communicated through the hand of. 
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the medium, in the following lines, 

while his eyes were bandaged— 

** Hark ! the bells together clanging, 

“ But thy watchfinger wiil not frisk it, 
ince sely thou left it hanging, 
‘And: up thy ancient biscuit.” 

We are told the spirit “ spouted 
splendid poetry as his own.” Was 
the above stanza part of it? There 
is something very original in the 
idea of “winding up an ancient 
biscuit.” For anything like it, we 
may search the sublimest English 
poets in vain. 

Withthat reverence for truth which 
might be expected from one who had 
laboured to expose priestcraft, Mr. 
Howitt says: “The absolute identi- 
ty of this spirit is not, after all, 
proved ;” and he is forced to con- 
clude that, “if it were not Heine, 
it must have been the devil !” 

He adds: “ Having felt the im- 
portance of the carefully-conducted 
series of seances so greatly, he pub- 
lished them.” In what their im- 
portance consisted, what they add 
to our knowledge of this world or 
the next, to prove the utility or the 
reality of Mediumism, Mr. Howitt 
has omitted to state. 

From certain passages it might be 
inferred that the wicked after death 
arenot perfectly happy; buttheir play-, 
ful movements and fanciful sallies 


suggest that—save for the offence to 


his olfractory nerves, of which Heine 
‘complained as “ infernally ” annoy- 
ing—they find themselves in a very 
tolerable climate. 

Does Mediumism favour Popery ? 
may be asked. Any alarm felt on 
‘this subject will be set at rest 
by what is now to be told of that 
most eminent medium, Mr. Home. 
Satirists have commented freely on 
his performances, and no superfluous 
indulgence has been extended to 
‘him. He certainly in the “ Inci- 
dents of his Life” offered a fine 
~ mark for wags to fire their small 
‘shot at. But, it will be seen, from 


the treatment he received at Rome, 
that there he found no favour. He 
went to the eternal city to study as 
a sculptor. Nothing could be more 
inoffensive and less intrusive than 
his conduct, when he was unexpect- 
edly, and not very courteously, sum- 
moned to the Palazzio Citerio. That 
must have been a great surprise to 
Mr. Home! Where could a spiritual- 
ist expect to find himself more at 
his ease, more at home, than— 

‘*Where awful arches make a noonday 

night, 

And the dim windows shed a solemn 

light.” 

There—looking on the far-famed 
temples of religion, on sacred relics, 
and the noblest monuments of an- 
tiquity—there it might be supposed 
séances could have been given to 
monks, priests, and pilgrims, under 
the most propitious circumstances. 
Such was not the good fortune of 
the great medium. ‘Taking a friend 
with him to the Palazzio, Mr. Home 
presented himself for examination. 
After being questioned about his 
age, his passport, and his writings, 
he was asked, if he held communi- 
cation with spirits ? He replied that 
“he did so when they thought pro- 
per to come to him of their own 
accord.” Thereupon the examiner, 
M. Pasqualonni, inquired how they 


manifested themselves. 


“Sometimes in one way, some- 
times in another,” Mr. Home writes, 
“I was about to answer when raps 
were made upon the table close to 
him, and far from me; he asked 
me in a tone of great astonishment 
the cause of those noises ? My com- 
panion answered him by saying: 
‘These are the spirits and it must 
be evident to you that Mr. Home 
has no volition in the matter.’” 

“More and more astonished, M. 
Pasqualonni is described to have 
looked about the table, and then 
continuing the examination he was 
told that Mr. Home had become a 
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Roman Catholic, that the [teaching 
of spirits was rather in favour of that 
religion, and there was a family in 

ome, consisting of a father and 
mother, and seven children, who had 
become Roman Catholics under the 
influence of spirits. Notwithstand- 
ing this, and a cracking noise in the 
table, which moved slightly, he found 
no favour. Sorcery was laid to his 
charge, so his friend was told ; and 
the medium was ordered to leave 
Rome immediately. 

While under examination, Mr. 
Home declared that his mother was 
2 medium, as well as himself, and 
his son also; the son, being four 
years and a-half old. 

It would be well to make known 
how the mediumism of the child 
had been tested. As Mr. Home is 
only one of a medium family is it to 
be understood that a medium likea 
poet, “ nascitur non fit?” Would it 
be impertinent to inquire if it is 
known when tables first were re- 
‘quired for spiritual manifestations ? 


“That rappings were expected to 


‘answer questions several centuries 
back, is beyond all question. 

The facetious conceit that spirits 
may be supposed, as well as mediums, 
to have naturally a liking for a good 
table, would be out of its place in a 
serious inquiry ; but on this subject 
some ideas suggest themselves which 
will hardly be deemed impertinent. 


There are tables of so many sorts, 


sizesand forms, that thestudentof Me- 
diumism may desire to know if any 
of the varieties are to be preferred to 
others. Are new or old tables fittest 
for spiritual communications? Can 
the value of a table be affected by 
the situations it has occupied ? One 
cannot but desire to know which 
ought to be preferred. Are tables 
instruments spirits are pleased occa- 
sionally to use? or, are they their 
temporary lodgings? In either case, 
it may be asked whether new or old 
tables are best adapted to spiritual 


communications ? One that has been 
long established in a Royal Palace, 
to the eye must appear very unlike 
what is called by the same name in 
a St. Giles’s cellar. If spirits use the 
language of those who approach 
them, the table interpreters, it is 
suspected, give rather free transla- 
tions. Who shall say that a St. James’s 
bright, perfect table may not give 
the purport of a message in raps and 
knocks, suggesting words rather 
different from those a medium draws 
from a dirty, shattered bit of lumber 
in Seven Dials? It would be going 
too far to hint that such a thing as 
a reprobate table can be imagined ; 
still as persons supposed to be deaf 
and dumb have been known to swear 
with their fingers, the question may 
fairly be propounded, can tables in 
no case become extremely vulgar or 
impure? A suspicion that they may 
not be incorruptible intrudes on the 
mind, while re-calling the not too- 
refined responses of “the celebrated 
poet Heine,” as interpreted by Mr. 
Howitt’s table. 

The statement touching the family 
of Mr. Home suggests the inquiry, 
can his son of four years anda 
use, as a medium, his father’s appa- 
ratus ; or must he, instead of a full- 
sized adult’s table, have a juvenile 
toy ; a bit of mahogany to himself? 
Is size of no consequence ? If such 
be the case it should be made known. 
It may be surmised, spirits reported 
at times to be very irritable, could 
hardly condescend to knock or rap 
on a table at which no one attended 
but a child. One so young as Mr. 
Home’s son could hardly be compe- 
tent to sit at the head of his father’s 
table. 

Risibility may be provoked by 
some of the ideas here thrown out ; 
but when many high names are 
given in favour of what is called 
Spiritualism, it is desirable to know 
what will best facilitate our gaining 
a knowledge of that which, accord- 
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ing to Mr. Howitt, may contribute 
to man’s eternal welfare ; as he tells: 
** Wherever Spiritualism i is accepted, 
it breaks the chain of the old Papal 
thraldom, and teaches its votaries 
the liberty of the Gospel. They ac- 
cept the heavenly teaching.” 

Has Mr. Home shaken off the 
Papal chain since his visit to the Pa- 
lazzio Citerio? Has the medium 
been recalled from Popery by his 
own Mediumism ? 

At this advanced period .of the 
nineteenth century, Luther’s grand- 
est triumph over the devil, as well 
as his stories of the Ghost-wife, the 
Changeling, and the Killcrop, are 
laughed at. Itwas notso two xa 
years ago. Then the Parliament of 
England took a step with regard to 
the Divine Discourses, which the 
Spiritualists of that day must have 
judged established their truth for 
ever. 

The history of the book is worthy 
of its contents. Pope Gregory 
XIII., having ordered the original 
copies of the work to be destroyed 
(we quote the Retrospective Review), 
it was supposed to be altogether lost 
to the world, when, in 1662, a gen- 
tleman, digging for the foundation 
of a house, turned up something 
carefully wrapped in coarse cloth, 
and covered with bees’-wax, which 
proved to be the Colloguia. 

Ferdinand VII., the reigning em- 
peror, being most hostile to the Pro- 
testants, the finder of the book did 
not think it prudent to~ keep it by 
him in Germany; but sent it to 
Captain Bell, an English friend, who 
understood the German language, to 


translate for the benefit of the Eng- 
lish Church. Bell was negligent, 
and forgot to attend to the pious 
wishes of the sender; when one 
night, as he reported, “It fell out, 
I being in bed with my wife, she 
being asleep, there appeared to me 
an ancient man, having a long and 
broad white beard, who, taking me 
by my right ear, spake these words « 
‘Sirrah ! will you not take time to. 
translate that book which was sent. 
you out of Germany? I will shortly 
find you both time and place to do. 
it!’ and then he vanished.” 

The prophet’s threat was soon. 
realised. Bell suffered a ten years” 
imprisonment in the Gate-House,. 
Westminster ; and while there trans- 
lated the Divine Discourses. This 
coming to the knowledge of Arch- 
bishop Laud, the translator was set 
at liberty, receiving a present 
from the prelate ; and in 1646 the: 
House of Commons, then sitting, 
ordered it be printed, by a reso- 
lution, setting forth that, ‘“ Whereas 
Captain Henry Bell has strangely 
discovered and found a book of Mar- 
tin Luther’s, called his Divine Dis- 
courses, which was for a long time 
marvellously preserved in Germany, 
the which book the said Henry Bell. 
at his great cost and pains hath 
translated into English out of the 
German tongue.” 

The editor of the Retrospective 
Review adds, “‘ The contents of this 
book were chiefly collected from the 
mouth of Luther by Antony Lauter- 
bach and John Aurifaber, who was. 
much with Luther towards the latter 
end of his life.” 


VERNAL INFLUENCES, 


Hew shall we gather back again 

the fragrance of departed 
‘Spring-time, with its sweet breath 
from wild hyacinths marshalled 
below the budding larches, where 


‘sturdy thrushes sing from the top-. 


most twigs? How revive the me- 
mory of the hawthorne sprays, with 
that delightful and suggestive odour 
caught from the snowy boughs? 
Verily not so easy a thing to do 
when stern Winter shuts us in, and 
dreary sleet drives us to the fire ; 
yet such memories throng upon us, 
with the first sight of pale primroses, 
and a blackbird’s song, even in 
Winter, can restore the pictures of 
the Spring. 

For a moment let us return to 
our first cottage school, truly worthy 
the name, and the free days of 
Spring enjoyed among its undulating 
grassy banks. As you approached, 
the narrow pathway led to a brawl- 
ing stream, hurrying from the ridge 
of limestone rocks stretching for 
miles north and south, across which 
stream was a most rustic bridge of 
a single plank and hand-rail, passing 
this and a narrow plot of level green, 
the way led up a stone-paved road 
beyond, to the little white gate lead- 
ing you between overhanging trees, 
till you came out upon the tiny plot 
of perennially beautiful garden in 
front of the little white and thatched 
cottage, standing in quiet simplicity 
near the aspiring larches. Never 
was there a more lovely spot on a 
fresh Spring morning, when the 
daffodils danced in the pure breeze, 
and bees sought the crocuses and 
primroses nestling near the budding 


hedges. So lustrous was the sun- 
shine, so white the cottage, so 
fresh the air, so sheeny the whole 
place,—we have never since lighted 
on a spot more truly full of the spirit 
of the Spring. What sport we 
youngsters had on the birch-tree 
knoll! what delight in the winding 
glades! how we loved to startle a 
fat trout from some dark hole of the 
brook—our brook, winding, wimp- 
ling and sparkling among the stones. 
Never surely was there such a night- 
ingale as ours, heard far into the 
night, when we scholars were most 
fast slumbering,—heard within the 
cottage. Beside the stream he took 
his watch and cast his melody to 
heaven, in the stillness of night 
pouring his rich delight into the illu- 
minated darkness, making the valley 
echo with his song, careless if none 
heard his deep utterance ;—for not 
Jor us chiefly was that grand melody 
flung into the still atmosphere of 
those nights of Spring. 
Well do we remember how our 
old master would sit in the sun 
under the white cottage wall, and 
take a child on each knee, while 
telling us stories of the nightingale, 
and how he usually sat upright on 
the bough when singing, with many 
other anecdotes and stories pleasing 
to our childish ears. Hail to thee, 
oh aged Master, if still on this side 
the mystic barrier separating us from 
the unseen! Well and nobly didst 
thou thy part towards us, the children 
of thy care ; drawing us with loving 
hands toward the good and great, 
and making thy very memory alive 
with happy themes, Linger we dare 
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not with sweet fancies of that happy 
school-time, in that pretty cottage 
by the slender fir-trees. May the 
sun of Spring ever gild the sweet 
spot, as in the days when we lay at 
our length a long, long day, beneath 
the murmuring elms ! 

Old as is the expression of the 
freshening power of Spring, yet are 
its influences ever new upon the 
heart. When you listened to the 
whispering air among the tree-tops 
that early Spring morning, and 
stayed to admire the wild anemones 
and hyacinths and primroses gem- 
ming the ground, did not the power 
of the time come with fresh strength 
as you heard the first notes of a black- 
bird from a neighbouring copse? 
That perennial freshness of nature 
is a divine-given power, cheering 
often the lone heart of some son of 
sorrow, who went out with his dejec- 
tion dragging at his heels, till an 
early flower, or a woodland sound, 
or the glimpse of far blue hills, lifted 
him to “rust once more; when he 
shook off his moody griefs—like 
dew-drops from a bough spurned by 
some winged tenant of the air. 

Ot all our Spring memories none 
stand out with more marked defini- 
tion than one May morning spent on 
island-dotted Windermere. We had 
risen early and scampered up Orrest 
Head, passing among various kinds 
of flowers and surmounting stone- 
walls encrusted with silvery lichens ; 
when having reached the veritable 
“ Head,” there, in blue and calm 
beauty, lay the Queen of English 
Lakes, dotted with tiny boats, 
leaving ripple marks, visible even 
there, in their wake, and with white 
sails prettily contrasting with the 
blue surface and the richly green 
hill-sides sloping steeply into the 
lake: there on the water were long 
darker lines of wind-ripples, throwing 
up the prevailing tint of blue with 
which the sky reflection invested the 
“‘river-lake:” beyond rose the 


beauty of purple fells, extending far 
and wide. To the right lay Knab’s: 
Scar and Rydal Hills; with those: 
strangely-formed Pikes of Langdale 
in front, and beyond the head of the: 
lake, rearing themselves grandly in 
the morning sun. How may we: 
portray the sweetness of that Spring 
morming! its exceeding lightness 
and airiness ; its transcendent fresh- 
ness and purity; its supreme quiet. 
Truly that was a goodly prospect, 
and ¢hat an enchanted land. For 
those who have never seen Winder- 
mere, let them gaze their fill from. 
Orrest Head on such a peerless 
morning of Spring, and let them 
own the treasures lavished upon this. 
goodly earth, such as their dreams. 
even told not of. That morning we: 
owned the power of beauty in 
heaven, on the water, on the bright. 
bursting foliage: for many weary 
days had cares, like the Laocoon 
serpent, entwined around our limbs 
and head, yea, even our heart. In 
front of that truly glorious prospect: 
wasour spirit rejoiced, and a freshness, 
returned to our jaded nerves ; while 
sorrows and vexations and cares 
dropped from us—like rain from an 
eagle reaching the blue heaven. 

The shades of foliage seen that. 
morning among the trees of Belle 
Isle, as we boated, two of us, round 
its shores, were something to which 
we were comparatively strangers,, 
accustomed from infancy though we 
had been with sights of country-life.. 
Of every shade of green, from the 
most delicate amber, down to cop- 
per-beech, the trees were clad:with 
the first beauty of the Spring; and. 
the reflection of that drooping birch. 
at the corner of a rock, was some- 
thing most exquisite wherewith to 
satisfy the eye : while the broad slop- 
ing sides of the fells on the West of 
the lake were graced with tree-colour 
various as the Autumn ; for the oaks. 
were just bursting into leaf, and the 


groups of larches wore their early 
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brightness in marked contrast to 
sombre pines or scattered yew-trees. 
What a lovely Isle! no wonder at 
its name; pride of Winandermere, 
whether gorgeous in sunlight, or 
mellowed in sundown, or enchanted 
by soft and romantic moonlight. 
What a group of wild flowers we 
gathered as we passed through the 
wood to our boat, several kinds being 
found there, rare in Southern coun- 
tries—at least to our eyes! Truly 
that Spring morning were we intoxi- 
cated with thy blue waters, laughing 
Windermere, and infected with the 
mirth streaming off thy lovely coun- 
tenance, as we first boated on thy 
wide clear waters, and had such 
a charming first glimpse of that 
beauty which yet haunts our waking 
dreams. 

In this age of unrest and exceed- 
ing hurry of professional or business 
occupations, this age of electric 
messages and underground railways, 
how refreshing is leisure among the 
fields of flowers in early Spring ! how 
good the sweet influence of woods 
and streams! There is no gainsay- 
ing the benefit of leisure on sunny 
flowery banks, the good which comes 
of rest by the prattling stream, 
affording time for imbibing the spirit 
of guietude that clothes the ongoings 
of nature, of marking the supreme 
repose pervading the growth of 
things, and letting all that sink with 
healing effect into the jaded and 
over-wrought mind. It may be that 
meditation of a higher order will: 
come upon us as we watch the sway- 
ing of branches in the wind, while 
we hear some rejoicing bird of song, 
or gaze long at some flowering 
knoll, where the innocent earth-stars 
gem the green, and add fragrance to 
the morning breeze. If that high 
contemplation come not, there will 
surely be ease of mind, perhaps ease 
of heart, as idle but pleasing memo- 
ries throng upon us, putting to shame 
possibly our over-haste in quest of 


earthly gain ; or sight of the beauty 
of God’s earth may tell to our sor- 
rowful hearts something of the large 
and open bounty of the goodness of 
the Supreme—His goodness us ; 
and so may silence unworthy sad- 
ness and discontent. 

To consider, however vainly, by 
what means the gorgeous colour of 
crocuses or hyacinths is brought out 
of the dark earth, by what subtle _ 
chemistry their petals are aflame with 
a brilliancy of colour beside which 
the brightest gold is scarcely yellow 
at all, is surely better than any selfish 
complainings ; to watch the early 
mist rising slowly out of a broad 
valley (wherein unseen you can hear 
the ‘singers of the Spring), and mark 
its forming into cloudlets that trail 
along the purple sides of hills whose 
crests are already touched by the 
sun, will have power to lighten any 
paltry “cares that infest the day,” 
and probably cause you to see their 
littleness the better, and approach 
their details, when the day’s work is. 
fully upon you, in a calmer spirit 
and a mind all the clearer for some 
forms and sounds of beauty thus 
enjoyed. And such simple influences 
of the Spring are within the reach of 
most ; although the city-born may 
be almost shut out from their power, 
and the labourer in busy factories, 
who goes to work at six o’clock each 
of six mornings, may have small op- 
portunity for placing himself before 
them. Well is it for these, if they 
use all means to keep alive within 
them the love of beauty in all its 
forms, and among these in the sights. 
and sounds of the Spring, of seasons 
the most hopeful, since Summer lies 
in front, of which these scantier 
flowers are the pledge. 

How silently and unconsciously 
may sink into the heart the power of 
the Spring, when we are abroad 
among the fields or woods, with far 
other objects! We call to mind the- 
old bird’s-nesting days, when we and 
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-others sallied forth on long Saturday 
-holidays far into the country, search- 
ing many hedges, and marking one 
and another of the secrets of the 
Spring, taking the influence of the 
hour quite unconsciously, yet with 
a general vague sense of enjoyment. 
What called us four miles away, 
across moorland fields, and over 
many drains in marshy land, to 
where a broad mere flashed in the 
sun? Surely there was ample attrac- 
tion in the Heronry placed among 
the dark tufted pines, on the banks 
of that noble sheet of water. As we 
went, careless about gamekeepers, 
-and sometimes chased for miles, we 
should now and then see one of the 
grey fraternity standing by a stream 
on the moors, motionless as a 
‘stone, until a cry startled the fisher 
from his feeding ground, when he 
-sailed away with majestic sweep of 
wing, which we were never tired of 
watching, and always gazed on till 
distance or some obstruction stayed 
our sight. The wary birds had so 
placed their nests on a sort of 
marshy half-island by the mere, that 
it was next to impossible to approach 
very near them, and so each Heron 
we saw won our eyes whenever one 
fanned the air in our sight; then 


every lad of us stopped his game to 


watch the Heron, the poetry of 
whose easy graceful flight was then 
strong upon us, causing us to envy 
the pens that cleaved the sky with 
such leisurely and majestic motion. 

Calling to mind the power of the 
Spring, with its charming character 
of hopefulness for the coming year, 
as [contrasted with the decay, how- 
ever mournfully attractive, of the 
Autumn, we wonder those possessing 
the opportunity do not more fre- 
quently travel at this season, when 
days are opening out instead of clo- 
sing in, and the wealth of the year 
expands in front. If we take the 
Alpine scenery as a test, surely the 
Spring, for beauty, need yield no 


supremacy to Autumn ; though the 
characters of the two seasons have 
their own special features. Yet, in 
one respect, is Spring foremost in 
her attractions; for then can be 
seen the wondrous effect of large 
hill-surfaces entirely clothed with 
flowers, that in some districts render 
the lower hills one mass of colour ; 
the power of beauty whereof, when 
seen at some little distance, nothing 
of earth - loveliness can surpass. 
What a sweet contrast such masses 
of colouring afford to the soft greys 
and purple undertones of distant 
mountains caught through an open- 
ing between the painted valley- 
sides ! 

Influences of the Spring— how 
may we measure their importance, 
their bearing on after - life, their 
power over the heart. To this day 
the breath of hawthorne has power 
to place us on a certain bridge of 
one broad arch, spanning a noble - 
river. Weare looking up the bright 
stream, where kine are cooling them- 
selves in the shallows; to the left, 
just below us, spreads a level bright- 
ly-green field, bearing a number of 
chestnuts, hawthornes, and other 
trees, so completely laden with 
blossom that a dense snow-storm 
could not more entirely whiten 
them ; thence comes that ever-de- 
lightful scent of hawthorne blossom, 
carried to us by a breeze that falls a ~ 
few flakes from their profuse flowers. 
Away beyond this field, among clus- 


tering trees, and near a great yew, 


are the grey walls of an abbey, 
clothed with yellow wall-flowers, and 
inhabited by chattering starlings. 
On either hand the river valley is 
flanked with woody slopes, wearing 
the novelty of Spring. But the 
charm—the genius /oci—lies in that 
flowing river, those white haw- 
thornes, that quiet grey old ruin, 
which together form one of the pic- 
tures of memory, very pleasant to 
look upon “ when the rain is on the 
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roof,” or November fogs fill the 
cheerless sky. 

Of all the seasons of the year, 
each vested in its own character to 
please, none return 40 us with more 
delight than the time when the 
larches are freshly clothed with 
living green, a tint the most pleasing 
of all the hues of Spring. Few things 
are more enjoyable than a walk or 
drive through roads where the larch 
bows meet across the way, and the 
tall spires go up towards heaven with 
soldier-like regularity ; the vista seen 
along a straight part of such a road 
makes a “bit” worthy of an artist’s 
portfolio, and one, moreover, very 
difficult to do justice to, without 
running the risk of “ exaggeration in 
colour,” in the opinion of the critics. 
Then are the birds in full song; 
then a brighter colour enlivens the 
fields ; then the heavens have a face 
of smiles and frowns alternately, and 
that gleam cast on the sprays yet 
wet with rain is something likely to 


- dazzle the eyes. 


The work of the day being ended, 
let us go forth by woodland ways 
to the common, where the first green 
clothes the larches, that rise singly 
from a dark undergrowth of heather 
and decayed last year’s fern, and 
form so effective a contrast to groups 
of solemn Scotch firs which are be- 
ginning to wear that bluish tint of 
fresh “spears” (leaves you cannot 
call them), and which rise above the 
delicate airy birches in contorted 
and fantastic forms. No contrast 
could be greater than that of a “ wee 
bit birkie” placed beside a clump of 
sombre pines ; this, by its drooping 
lightness, and white bark (as though 
to do away with all solidity of the 
trunk), setting into stronger lines 
the heavy massiveness and depth of 
perennial green which characterise 
the pine; a tree, this last, which 
assumes shapes more varied, and 
strangely contorted by the wind, 
than any other denizen of the forest. 


Surely we shall be the better for ad- 
miring that lovely birch, contrasting, 
yet harmonising, with the larches, 
and staying long to delight the eye 
with its pendulous boughs. Nor let 
us lose the influence of soft downy 
mosses, gracing the floor of the 
common, among the dark heather ; 
which last will burst into plenty of 
purple beauty when Autumn returns, 
and give for weeks the appearance 
of constant evening sunlight resting 
in these places of the wilds. As a 
set-off against hard facts of your 
daily work, as a soothing and gra- 
dually quieting influence, let us 
recommend /ern-gathering on the 
common; or down through the 
windings of some flowery dingle, 
where you are sure to hear the 
thrush or blackbird, and the coo- 
ings of contented doves ; health will 
enter with the scent of those wild 
hyacinths, and quietude come with 
the wood-dove’s note. For those 
who have no weighty calamity, but 
only a wearying pressure of matter-of- 
fact engagements,the hurrying stream 
shall surely beguilefrom business,and 
that thing that worried you will 
probably drop away as you gather a 
rarer species of “ Asplenium,” or 
put in your basket a delicate little 
Lastrea.” 

As a rule, the pleasures that come 
in the midst of work, and unex- 
pectedly and unprepared for, are 
the most enjoyable ; the healthiest 
perhaps are those that spring from 
the contemplation of nature, at once 
the healthiest and the most recurrent. 
Nearly all men can thus take delight 
from plants growing and flowering, 
from trees of various shapes, from 
the changing configurations of the 
clouds ; or rarer than these, from the 
aspect of far blue mountains, seen 
in a clear atmosphere. Workmen, 
we fear as a body, take far less 
pleasure than they might from these 
things, and especially from the 
shapes and colouring of clouds, 
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which are always more or less easily 
seen, even through the skylights of 
noisy and dirty work-rooms. This 
is the greater loss to them, seeing 
thus they lose the aspects of nature 
in her beauty, for the pictorial re- 
presentations of which rich men 
will give their thousands. We have 
often been surprised when a rare 
sunset was lighting up all things 
with a ruby glow, to find none of 
the faces on the street or bye-way, 
turned to the western heaven—there 
flushed with loveliness. 

Among such unlooked-for and 
simple pleasures drawn from the 
ordinary scenes of nature, stands the 
memory of one spring day rescued 
from the common round of work, 
and enjoyed the more _ because 
coming between times of ordinary 
occupation. Two of us went a long 
way that day to explore the buried 
city of Uriconium. As we neared 
the rural site of that ancient capital, 
and stayed to put up the horse at 
a wayside cottage, in the compara- 
tive stillness we heard the very /ife 
of the country beating rapturously 
that Spring day. Larks were in 
heaven : plovers crying on the breezy 
lea. With closed eyes we stood 
listening, nor compared ¢hen those 
joyous notes of winged life : enough 
to listen, to take to ourselves the 
warm quiet of that sunny day, the 
trill of the lost lark, the strange 
exultive wild cry of the curlews, 
wheeling so like sea-birds above the 
high fields. There was that inde- 
scribable Aush¢ low murmur of in- 
sect life filling the warm air, as the 
sun rested on our up-turned face 
and seemed to infuse life into the 
very dark-coloured fields of that 
buried city. So completely sank 
into our heart the influence of the 
hour that to this day the sound ot 
curlews crying above their nest, and 
seeking to beguile us after them 
away from their befriended young, 


can in fancy place us again by the 


trout-loved river Tern, and restore: 
for a moment something of the 
feeling with which we there enjoyed. 
the hour of that lovely day of April. 
How like the cry and flight of sea- 
gulls are those of our inland curlew,. 
which latter remind us of breezy 
downs in sight of the “ uplifted sea” 
and its broad grey expanse, with 
white and brown sails dotted among 
cloud shadows, and where we love: 
to gaze by the hour on that image 
of freedom and ageless immensity 
of inviolable freshness and purity : 
where we love to inhale the salty 
sharpness of the air, and watch the 
long flight of great birds leisurely 
winging through the blue. The note 
of the curlew can restore all that: 
and more: can summon _ back 

ictures of a grey old Abbey, stand- 
ing high above the sea: of sunset 
lights tinting the softened stones andi 
resting on the careless luxuriance of 
certain beautiful hair, belonging to a 
little fairy figure seated in a western 
window, and sketching a column of 
the ruin. 

- Those who have come out of long 
illness, when life was almost des- 
paired of, and long weary weeks and 
weeks had to be passed in bed, as: 
we have, know the sweetness of 
the breath of Spring ; when once 
more they are permitted to go out, 
well wrapt up, and inhale the fresh- 
ness of the air and earth and trees 
and flowers. What magical power 
then in a primrose, often at other 
and healthier times unheeded, but 
then seen and felt to be a gift 
divine to wearied men, a sight to 
restore us to hope, if the thought 
of long days of sickness yet oppress: 
us, and lead us up to remembrance . 
of other and plainer calls to trust 
and thankfulness. We can remem- 
ber such a time, when the scent of 
out-door life was something very 
peculiar and new to us ; there being 
a definite and strong odour every- 
where out of doors, a mingled 
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fragrance of all growing things 
never since in like manner per- 
ceived ; probably because our nos- 
trils and all senses became dulled, 

Among the influences of Spring, a 
delicate and very pleasing effect is 
that of wind, waving, in gently re- 
curring undulations, a large field 
of half-grown wheat. Often during 
breezy evenings have we stood a 
long time at the top of a banky field 
and watched the silky appearance of 
the nodding blades, waving in com- 
panies like the swell of the sea. 
Another telling effect that comes 
forcibly to our mind, is the rich 
aspect of crimson clover, not the 
‘common kind, bursting into bloom 
Over a ten-acre pasture ; the field of 
the cloth of crimson, out of whose 
bosom the lark in ecstacy soars to 
heaven. What shall we say of the 
scent of bean-blossoms in early 
Summer,wafted to our satiated sense, 
as we stroll in entire leisure along 
field-paths nearest home? In the 
days of middle life such returning 
scenes and occasions can influence 
us to quick memory of the far past, 
and renew for us a little of the 
“grace of days that are dead,” can 
restore in part that dreamy absent 
feeling wherewith we watched the 
‘waving wheat, or first heard the 
corncrake’s cry, on some occasion 
near home in the shadowy “long 
ago.” Memory of the feelings which 
accompanied those times, comes like 
the softened music of far-off bells 
heard across the miles: even as we 
once heard them in exceeding still- 
ness, over the snow-covered fields at 
a distance of five miles, when their 
muffled melody came across our 
heart in that husht repose—like a 
message from spirit-land. 

In a corner of a certain western 
county stands a very old church, 
overshadowed by giant yew-trees, in 
a churchyard partly begirt with 
streams. It came to pass one day 
of later April that we found ourselves 


seated by a little white wicket, on a 
corner of a red wall overhanging the 
foremost stream. We were glad of 
the quiet and rest, for the sun was 
hot and our walk had been long. 
Presently the door of the school ad- 
joining opened as twelve o’clock 
sounded from the belfry, and a troop 
of children came eagerly out. When 
most were out among the gravestones, 
came two elder girls, carrying, seated 
on their locked hands, alittle creature 
of perhaps ten summers, dressed in 
white, and having on her head a 
chaplet of white spring - flowers. 
Merrily flocked the young ones round 
those three ; while the two, carrying 
the fair and pale girl thus honoured, 
sang a childish song, and trotted 
round the churchyard, startling the 
lambs playing about the graves. 
They then carried their sister across 
the bridge leading to the scattered 
village, and a turn of the lane hid 
them from our following eyes. It 
was a pretty sight, in keeping with 
the Spring. Perhaps that white little 
scholar had won some prize or other. 

Of all open-air sports and pastimes 
of fishing, shooting, hunting, or 
what not, a, chief part of the enjoy- 
ment lies, it seems to us, in the way 
nature is at such times thrown open 
to our inspection, revealing, now and 
then, some of her choicest secrets to 
eyes looking for far different things. 
The patient whipper of the trout 
stream has often brought before his 
notice habits and ways of animals 
seen in no other manner; he has 
long leisure for the observations that 
must attend every naturalist, and 
those who have ever followed the 
“gentle craft” know with what 
pleasure they have often learnt some 
of the secrets of animal life. And 
no doubt many are the unspoken 
discoveries made by one or other 
sportsman up among the hills, and 
‘on the grouse moors ; vigilance must 
be his ; and that sometimes catches 
sight of far other scenes than those 
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pertai to his gun. Even sois it 
with rage at school during the 
brief holiday ; prowling after bird’s 
nests along out ‘of-the-way hedges, 
he has time to heed many sights and 
sounds of country life between that 
blackbird’s nest fand the yellow- 
hammer’s : and many a lad, among 
his fellows finds the leisure of the 
fields with its introspection of na- 
ture by far the best part of such 
excursions. And we can well under- 
stand how some persons in all such 
cases seek the sport less for itself 
than for the free insight it brings, 
and the glorious sense of freedom 
under open skies. 

Grateful should we be for the in- 
fluences of the Spring. They flock 
upon us sometimes when least ex- 
pected, easing the burthened heart 
and relieving the over-tasked brain. 
Some memory of a distant Spring 
morning when we lay full length in 
the sound of a river, and watched the 
happy swallows darting through the 
air above us, may recur to our mind 
as we look up from our task at the 
passing clouds, and bring grateful 
refreshment to the weary thoughts— 
weary with concentration on some 
good and needful work ‘that yet op- 
presses us with its common prosy 
details. When the heart is sad, and 
a load is upon us, let us to the ver- 
nal fields, if that be the season of 
our troubles, and there let medita- 
tion have full sway: probably the 
current of thought will be guided 
into a healthier channel ; and though 
the atmosphere of our ‘being retain 
its electric closeness and oppression, 


a light shall play above the storm— 


all the brighter for contrast with 
those heavy clouds. Perhaps we 
may, after long silent meditation, 
find ourselves suffused with a strange 
and mighty tenderness towards all 
our suffering fellows ; with a spirit 
of forgiveness upon the heart that 
by its very presence alleviates our 
own sorrow, and binds us closer to 


all that is good. Sometimes such 
moods come over us, after strong 
conflict and distress, like the healing 
efficacy of waters lately “troubled;” 
by some angel’s presence. 
Sight of the first violet, and help- 


less bleatings of the first lambs, 


have, under some conditions, a 
strong power over us, and seem 
like the openings of a. new life. 
Sometimes on fresh, windy .morn- 
ings of Spring, as we pace -some 
woodland path, or gaze long from a 
rustic bridge upon the purling water 
below, are we led to realise forcibly 
how circumscribed are our -lives in 
the long centuries. Springs come 
and go with that sure succession 
imparted to natural seasons ; while 
our lives are marching to their close 
with tremendous certainty.. What 
shall we make of our babbling years, 
fenced round by the long silences:! 
It was in a moment of inspiration 
the great poet felt 
“Our little lives are rounded by : a sleep.” 
Surely food for meditation here:! 
The aspiration is most fitting—may 
our noisy years find us active for 
good, and our inmost spirits, deep 
beyond the reach of words, possess 
even now their own measure of rest! 
Good, therefore, are the influences 
of the Spring, if only to quiet our 
hearts, and make them ready to re- 
spond to any heavenly harmony— 
like the prepared strings of an eolian 
harp open to the breath of the sky. 
It may come to pass that such har- 
mony shall never again wholly die; 
but linger, slumber somewhere in the 
depth of the soul, ready for respon- 
sive utterance when the time shal] 
come ; helping us the easier to renew 
the stillness of our spirits when 
twilight times of life recur, and when 
we can again lay open the chords 
of our inmost nature to the sweet 
influence of some melody divine, that 
shall wake our feelings into sympa- 
thetic vibration—linking us to im- 
mortality. Bei 
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NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


* Newstead ! fast falling, once resplendent 
,dome ! 
Religion’s shrine : repentent Henry’s 
pride ! 
- Of warriors, monks, and dames the clois- 
ter’d tomb, 
Whose pensive ‘shades around thy ruins 
glide. 
Hale ett pile! more honour’d in thy 
all ‘ 
Than modern mansions in their pil- 
lar’d state : 
~ Proudly majestic frowns thy vaulted hall 
' Scowling defiance on the blasts of fate.” 


SucH was the greeting of the 
youthful Byron, when in early 
boyhood he visited the halls of his 
fathers, and saw the “ once resplend- 
ent dome” crumbling to decay and 
“fast falling” beneath the ravages 
of time and neglect! Such were the 
feelings of im, but for whose me- 
mory, Newstead, with all its rich 
treasures of antiquity, its beautiful 
abbey 4nd grounds, and the monastic 
relics connected with it,—had long 
been doomed to comparative obhi- 
vion, or shared only that general 
interest which is attached to the 
monuments of a bygone age. What, 
then, must be the feelings of the pil- 
grim stranger, who ow visits that 
hoary pile ; and who, in addition to 
the historical and religious associa- 
tions with which it is invested, views 
it chiefly as a spot sacred to genius, 
‘and hallowed by the remembrance 
i. of that immortal bard, who inherited 
its lands, and for a while dwelt be- 
a neath the canopy of its roof? 
a None, indeed, but those who have 
visited Newstead, can form an ade- 
| | quate idea of the thrill of interest 
| that runs through the mind when 
a frst it stands before their view. 


What a mixed feeling of pleasure 
and melancholy—rapture and sad- 
ness—admiration and pity! The 
very moment you enter the park this 
feeling begins to operate. There is 
a sadness and solemnity in every- 
thing, — the dark forest with its 
gloomy fir-trees rearing their tall 
summits to the sky, — the wild 


shaggy waste that begirts it, with its 


naked or bracken-crowned declivities 
sloping down to the road,—the 
broad lakes, surmounted with mourn- 
ful trees, whose dark figures are 
shadowed in the waters, and present 
a sombre and melancholy aspect,— 
the rooks, in sable plumage glittering 


‘in the sun, and cawing dismally 


around you-—and last of all the 
Abbey itself,—a “‘ vast and venerable 
pile” with its “ grey worn towers” 
rising gently over the trees, its 
“‘ yawning arches” crumbling to de- 
cay, and its entire appearance pre- 
senting to the eye a token of former 
grandeur and departed glory! Yet, 
I must not do injustice to the old 
mansion, for since the time when 
the verses quoted at the head of 
this chapter were written, Newstead 
has passed into other hands, happily. 
more active in its preservation, and 
instead of presenting the dilapidated 
appearance it did then, is now re- - 
stored to a comely and comfortable. 
habitation,—rejoicing in the honour 
of a green old age. It is said that 


Colonel Wildman, who purchased 


the place of Lord Byron after his 
departure from England spent up- 
wards of £100,000 in repairs and 
improvements, and has restored 
everything, as far as art and labour 
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are able to do, to comparative new- 
ness; endeavouring thus to realise 
the hope expressed by the poet, on 
bidding adieu to Newstead :— 


** Haply thy sun emerging yet may shine 
hee to irradiate with meridian ray ; 
Hours —" as the past may still be 


And bless {thy future as thy former 
day!” 


I must now, however, proceed to 
give a more succinct account of my 
visit to this interesting place. A 
breezy drive of some nine or ten 
miles from the town of Nottingham 
—in whose neighbourhood I had 
been spending a few weeks—brought 
me and my companion to a neat, 
newly-built, roadside inn called the 
“Hut,” which is close upon the 
grounds of Newstead, and about five 
miles from Mansfield. A pleasant 
walk of about a mile—partly through 
a thick plantation of fir-trees, and 
partly through a wild, uncultivated 
tract, the remains of “ Merry Sher- 
wood ”—brought us suddenly, by the 
turn of an angle round the garden 
wall, in front of the venerable edifice, 
with its broad sheet of water 
stretched out before it. We gazed 
on it for some time before we could 
prevail on ourselves to quit “the 
sight so fair” and view the other 
curiosities of the place. It is a 
quaint, curious, and motley piece of 
architecture, and well described by 
Lord Byron, as 
** An old, old| monastery once, and now 


Still older mansion, of a rich and rare 
Mixed Gothic,” 


At one end is a castellated tower, 
with battlements, turrets, &c., and 
at the other the remains of an old 
chapel, with its large lancet windows 
overgrown and festooned with ivy, 
and presenting a most beautiful and 
picturesque appearance. As the 
housekeeper and servants were en- 
gaged at dinner, we walked into the 
gardens and pleasure-grounds, and 


amused ourselves until the house- 
keeper was at liberty to show us 
through the abbey. On entering 
these we found ourselves in a perfect 
fairy land,—an Eden of beauty and 
bliss. Never did I behold a scene 
so perfectly charming. The grey 
old abbey, mantled with moss and 
ivy, and surrounded by solemn 
groves; the pleasure grounds in 
front, exquisitely laid out, and 
adorned with every ornament that 
taste and elegance can suggest ; and 
in front of these, glittering like silver 
through the trees, the beautiful and 
transparent lake, with its boats and 
pinnaces lying at anchor on its sur- 
face, and gently heaving with the 
wave ; its stately swans swimming 
majestically over it, and the water- 
hen and wild-duck anon whirring 
from its brink. There appears, in- 
deed, to be no end to the water, and 
whichever way you turn, a broad 
sheet of it lies expanded before you. 

Byron dearly loved the water, and 
during his occasional sojourn at 
Newstead, spent a considerable por- 
tion of his time upon it, either in 
fishing, bathing, or sailing about in 
the boat with his favourite dog Boat- 
swain. One of his amusements 
was to throw himself out of the 
boat and appear to be drowning, 
when the dog would immediately 
jump after him and drag him in 
safety to the shore. He thus beau- 
tifully describes the appearance of 
the lake :— 


Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, 
_— ey transparent, deep, and freshly 


By a ee which its soften’d way did 
e 
In a through the calmer water 


sprea 
Around: the wild-fowl nestled in the 
brake 


And sedge, brooding in their liquid 


The har sloped downwards to its brink, 
stood 

With their green faces upon 

flood.” 


Newstead Abbey 


After wandering through the new 
and more ornamented part of the 
gardens, which were not formerly 
in existence, and have only been 
added since Colonel Wildman be- 
came possessed of the abbey, we 
came at length to the “ Devil’s 
Wood” as it is called, a dark,gloomy 
and mysterious-looking grove, and 
rendered doubly terrifying by the 
appearance of two huge statues of 
the God Pan and his wife Pandora, 
erected on high pedestals in the 
centre of the grove. These were 
placed here by Lord Byron’s great 
great uncle, “the wicked Lord 
Byron ” as he was termed by the 
rustic people, on account of his 
violent and fiendish temper, and his 
strange and whimsical eccentricities. 
This was one amongst his extraor- 
dinary whims, which, however grati- 
fying to himself, caused no small 
terror and conjecture amongst the 
simple-minded people by whom he 
was surrounded; and who could 
not for the life of them understand 
what could be the meaning of 
‘such grim, terrible-looking monsters. 
The statues received, however, the 
Sinister appellation of ‘Lord Byron’s 
Devils,” and the wood was called 
“‘ Devil’s Wood.” ‘This grove was 
one of the favourite haunts of the 
poet, and where he spent his last 
evening before leaving Newstead. 
There is also a tree standing on 
which he carved his name, coupled 
with that of his sister, and which is 
still legible and plain. It is an elm- 
tree of peculiar form, having two 
trunks springing from the same root, 
and was selected by him, doubtless 
as being emblematical of himself 
and his sister. The words carved 
are “ Byron, Sep.,{1814,” and under- 
neath “ Augusta M. L.,” abbreviated 
for Augusta Mary’ Leigh. The 
‘gardener who showed it us told us 
that a Greek had some time ago 
offered Colonel Wildman £500 for 
a square foot of the bark contain- 


ing this small memento, but waS 
refused, the Colonel assuring him 
he would not take £5,000. It is 
said the Greek wanted it for a 
Museum in Greece. Here also was 
the favourite resort of the monks, 
and in it is the “holy well,” a small 
fount which contained the holy 
water. Pursuing our walk to the 
margin of the grove, we came toa 
spacious terrace overlooking what 
had been part of the kitchen garden, 
with an oblong pool in front, “ deep 
set like a mirror in green sloping 
banks of turf, and on whose glassy 
surface was reflected the dark mass 
of the neighbouring grove.” This is 
said to have been the monk’s fish or 
stew-pond, and some years ago there 
were fished out of it two large eagles 
of molten brass, one of which is now 
exhibited in the abbey, and the 
other in Southwell Minster. Secreted 
within the hollow of the pedestal 
supporting these sacred reliques, 
were found a number of parchment 
documents of the reign of Edward 
III. and Henry VIIL., substantiating 
the right and title of the monks to 
the domains of Newstead. 

Not far from here at a short dis- 
tance on the lawn stands an oak 
planted by Lord Byron when a boy, 
on his visit to the abbey, and thus 
mentioned by him in one of his 
poems :— 


** Young Oak ! when I planted thee deep 
in the ground, 
I hoped that thy days would be longer 
than mine ; 
And thy dark waving branches would 
flourish aro 
And ivy thy trunk with its mantle en- 
twine. 
Such, such was my hope, when, in in- 
fancy’s years, 
On the land of my fathers I rear'd 
thee with pride ; 
They are past, and I water thy stem with 
my tears,— 
Thy decay not the weeds that surround 
thee can hide.” 


The worthy old gardener plucked us 
a handful of the foliage which we 
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arried away with us as a pleasing 
memento. In front of the terrace 
which runs along this side of the 
edifice is a small French flower- 
garden, laid out in formal beds and 
parterres surrounded with stone 
balustrades. There are also two 
stone benches, with a vase between 
them, on one of which Byron is said 
to have written his touching poem 
called “‘The Dream.” From this 
spot are plainly seen the “Hills of 
Annesley,” which probably caused it 
to be selected as the poet’s study. 
Annesley itself is about three miles 
distance from Newstead; and as the 
name of Mary Chaworth and her 
romantic connection with Lord 
Byron have rendered it a place of 
such peculiar interest, 1 shall per- 
haps be excused making a short 
digression in its favour, and giving a 
kind of episode of this touching 
love story. 

Washington Irving in his delightful 
little book entitled “‘ Abbotsford and 
Newstead,” to whose pages I am 
indebtedfor sever al ofthe particulars 
contained in this paper, gives the 
following graphic and interesting 
account of it :—‘‘ While Lord Byron 
was yet a boy, he beheld Mary Ann 
Chaworth ; a beautiful girl and the 
sole heiress of Annesley, With the 
susceptibility to female charms 
which he evinced almost from child- 
hood, he became immediately en- 
amoured of her. According to one 
of his biographers it would appear 
that at first their attachment was 
mutual yet clande stine. 

“The father of Miss Chaworth was 
then living and may have retained 
somewhat of the family hostility ; for 
we are told that the interviews of 
Lord Byron an d the young lady were 
private, at a ga te which opened from 
her father’s gro unds to those of New- 
stead. However, they were so young 
at the time, that these meetings could 
not have been regarded as of any 
importance, they were little more 


than children in years ; but as Lord 
Byron says of himself, his feelings. 
were beyond his years. 

“The passion thus easily conceived 
was blown into a flame in the bosom 
of the poet during a six weeks’ vaca- 
tion which he passed with his mother 
at Nottingham. The father of Miss 
Chaworth was dead, and she resided’ 
with her mother at the old hall of 
Annesley. During Lord Byron’s. 
minority the estate of Newstead was 
let to Lord Grey de Ruthen ; but 
its youthful lord was always a wel- 
come guest at the Abbey. He 
would pass days at a time there, and 
from thence make frequent visits to 
Annesley Hall. His visits were 
encouraged by Miss Chaworth’s 
mother; she partook none of the 
family feud, and probably looked 
with complacency on an attachment 
that might heal old differences and 
unite two neighbouring estates. 

“The six weeks’ vacation passed 
as a dream amongst the beautiful 
bowers of Annesley. Byron as yet 
was scarcely 15 years of age: Mary 
Chaworth was two years older; but 
his heart was beyond his age, and 
his tenderness for her was deep and 
passionate. These early loves, like 
the first run of uncrushed grape, are 
the sweetest and strongest gushings 
ofthe heart ; and however they may 
be superseded by other attachments. 
in after years, the memory will con- 
tinually recur to them, and fondly 
dwell upon their recollections. 

“ His love for Miss Chaworth, to. 
use Lord Byron’s own expression, 
was ‘the romance of the most ro- 
mantic period of his life’? and we 
can trace the effect of it through the 
whole course of his writings, coming 
up every now and then, like some 
lurking theme that runs through a 
complicated piece of music, and links 
it all in a prevailing chain of melody. 
Whether this love was really re- 
sponded to by the object is uncertain. 
Byron sometimes speaks as if he had 
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met kindness in return; at other 
times he acknowledges that she 
never gave him reason to believe that 
she loved him. It is probable, how- 
ever, that at first she experienced 
some flutterings of the heart. She 
was at a susceptible age, had as yet 
formed no other attachment; her 
lover, though boyish in years, was a 
man in intellect, a poet in imagina- 
tion, and had a countenance of re- 
markable beauty., With the six weeks’ 
vacation ended this brief romance. 
Byron returned to school deeply 
enamoured; but if he had really 
made any impression on Miss 
Chaworth’s heart, it was too slight to 
stand the test of absence. She was 
at that age when a female soon 
changes from the girl to the woman, 
and leaves her boyish lovers far be- 
hind her. While Byron was pur- 
suing his schoolboy studies, she was 
mingling with society, and met with 
a gentleman of the name of Musters, 
remarkable, it is said, for manly 
beauty. A story is told of her hav- 
ing first seen him from the top of 
Annesley Hall, as he dashed through 
the park with hound and horn, taking 
the lead of the whole field in a fox- 
chase, and that she was struck by 
the spirit of his appearance and his 
admirable horsemanship. Under 


_ Such favourable circumstances, he 


wooed and won her; and when 
Lord Byron next met her, he learnt 
to his dismay, that she was the affi- 
anced bride of another. With that 
pride of spirit which always distin- 
guished him, he controlled his feel- 
ings and maintained a serene coun- 
tenance, he even affected to speak 
calmly on the subject of her ap- 
proaching nuptials. ‘The next 
time I see you,’ said he, ‘I suppose 
you will be Mrs. Chaworth’—for 
she was to retain her family name,— 
her reply was, ‘I hope so.’” 

Thus ends this unhappy story— 
unhappy for both,—causing the one 
to become a debauched and mise- 


rable exile; and the other — “ the 
bright morning star of Annesley ”— 
to be prematurely eclipsed and to 
die a moping idiot. I cannot, how- 
ever, close this short narrative, 
without quoting the following lines, 
part of a piece which he addressed 
to se Chaworth on leaving Eng- 
and :— 


‘**Tis done—and shivering in the gale 
The bark unfurls her snowy sail ; 
And whistling o’er the bending mast, 
Loud sings on high the freshening blast ; 
And I must from this land be gone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 

** And I will cross the whitening foam, 
And I will seek a foreign home ; 

Till I forget a false fair face, 

I ne’er shall find a resting-place ; 

My own dark thoughts I cannot shun, 
But ever love, and love but one.” 


Also, the touching lines which he 
wrote two years after, on his return 
from his famous pilgrimage, when he 
visited again and for the last time 
his “false fair” friend : 


‘* I’ve seen my bride another’s bride, 
Have seen her seated by his side,— 
Have seen the infant which she bore, 
Wear the sweet smile the mother wore, ~ 
When she and I in youth have smiled, 
As fond and faultless as her child ; 
Have seen her eyes in cold disdain, 
Ask if I felt no secret pain ; 
And J have acted well my part, 
And made my cheek belie my heart, 
Returned the freezing glance she gave, 
Yet felt the while that woman’s slave ;— 
Have kissed, as if without design, 
The babe which ought to have been mine, 
And show’d, alas! in each caress 
Time had not made me love the less !” 


Poor Byron! whatever may have 
been his faults, he had a warm and 
true heart! and had he not been 
thus thwarted in his first love, might 
probably have shone as much in do- 
mestic virtue, as he has done, alas! 
in vice and folly! But enough of 
this subject, we must resume our 
narrative. Proceeding forwards a 
short distance, we found ourselves in 
the centre of what had once been 
the Abbey Chapel. The only por- 
tion now remaining of this sacred 
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edifice is the front, which I have 
before described, and whose grey 
-and time-worn appearance gives a 
peculiar solemnity to the scene. A 
carpet of turf now covers the holy 
ground, where formerly the “ saint 
.adorers ” were wont to bow the knee 
in worship. 

-** Where now the grass exhales a murky 


dew, 
_The humid pall of life-extinguished 


Clay; 
In sainted frame the sacred fathers grew, 
Nor raised their pious voices but to 


ray. 
“Where Kad the bats their wavering wings 
extend 
Soon as the gloaming spreads her wan- 
ing shade, 
‘The choir did oft their mingling vespers 
blend 


Or matin orisons to Mary paid.” 


Opposite to the chapel also stands 
‘the monumenterected to the memory 
-of Lord Byron’s favourite Boatswain, 
-alongside of whom he also expressed 
.a wish for his remains to be laid. 

The following is the inscription 
‘placed on the monument :—“ Near 
this spot are deposited the remains 
-of one who possessed beauty without 
vanity, strength without insolence, 
«courage without ferocity, and all the 
virtues of man without his vices. 
This praise, which would be un- 
meaning flattery if placed over 
human ashes, is but a just tribute to 
the memory of Boatswain, a dog, 
-who was born at Newfoundland, 
May, 1803, and died at Newstead 
Abbey, November 18, 1808.” Then 
‘follow a number of lines, which 
: space will not allow me to tran- 
-scribe. Soon after the erection of 
the monument, a slight earthquake so 
shook it, that the circular flight of 
-steps which leads up to it, was quite 
‘shattered, and the steps themselves 
still continue with wide chinks be- 

‘tween them. 

The dinner hour being now over, 

we quitted the silent retreats of the 

_garden, and entered the low porch 


of the Abbey, where we were re- 
ceived by a prim, buxom little 
housekeeper, who forthwith ushered 
us into the hall and acted as our 
escort through the interior. Ascend- 
ing the staircase we were first con- 
ducted into a kind of gallery or 
corridor. which runs round a square 
court in the centre of the Abbey, 
over the cloisters. In this court, 
which is overgrown with grass, a 
fountain is seen, of curious and 
fantastic shape, and thus described 
by Byron :— 


“Amidst the court a Gothic fountain 
play’d, 
Symmetrical but decked with carvings 
quaint— 
Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 
And here perhaps a monster, there a 


saint 

The spring gushed thro’ grim mouths of 
granite made, 

And sparkled into basins, where it 

spent 

Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles, 

Like man’s vain glory and his vainer 
troubles.” 


At one end of this gallery a huge 
stone coffin met our gaze, with 
several other relics of the dead, such 
as bones, skulls, &c., which were 
dug up during Lord Byron’s resi- 
dence at the Abbey, from under the 
flagging in the cloisters. It appears, 
that at one time, his lordship had a 
strange fancy for this species of re- 
surrectionising, and digging up of 
dead men’s bones. Whether it was 
that he fancied the thrifty friars had 
filled their coffins with gold before 
taking their departure from this 
nether world, in order to pay their 
passage money, and secure a rapid 
transit into the next ; or whether he 
expected finding some more brazen 
eagles, or what would be still better, 
the great iron chest, filled with gold 
and jewels, that was reported to be 
buried or sunk somewhere either in 
the grounds or lake; or whether a 
mere curiosity for seeking up anti- 
quarian relics,—I cannot pretend to 
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tell, though report hints at the two 
former motives. However, amongst 
other things, this coffin was brought 
to light, and with it the skeleton of 
monk. Another of the noble 
lord’s strange fancies was to have 
the skull of this said skeleton 
cleaned, mounted with silver, and 
made into a drinking-cup. He then 
wrote the half-a-dozen stanzas which 
are probably known to the public, 
‘beginning— 

~ “Start not,—nor deem my spirit fled,” 


and which were afterwards engraved 
on the silver, The cup was shown 
to us by the housekeeper, and with 
it the following somewhat strange 
and new story. Mind, I don’t say 
that we believed it,—neither do I 
ask you, gentle reader, to believe it, 
—I merely tell you the tale as it 
was told us by the worthy woman’s 
own lips. She assured us it was 
‘universally credited by the whole 
household. The story is this :— 
When Byron first drank out of this 
cup, it was at a partyin the large draw- 
ing-room, some ladies were seated 
beside him, laughing, talking, and 
enjoying with him the festivity of the 
evening. Scarce, however, had he 
raised the fated goblet to his lips, 
when lo! at the doorway appeared,— 
black, terrific, and in “dusky garb” 


arrayed,—the headless trunk of a_ 


human being, apparently a monk. 
‘The ladies shrieked, fainted, and as 
Many as could hurried out of the 
room, Byron, however, boldly faced 
the spectre and demanded of him 
his errand. The monk approached 
and accused him with bitter words 
of his sin and guilt, in thus removing 
from their resting-place the bones of 
the pious dead, and appropriating to 
‘such vile uses the skull of a fellow 
mortal, who once thought and spoke, 
and quaffed the wine like himself. 
He concluded by telling him the 
place, day, hour, and all particulars 
of his death—which, as the good lady 


assured us—all came to pass exactly 
as predicted. Thus ends this short 
but strange story. But this is but 
one in a hundred of the hobgoblin 
tales which are told of this ancient 
place. Byron himself believed or 
pretended to believe in many of 
them, and to one fabled visitant 
especially, he has given the most 
perfect sanction by his credence, and 
caused him to be recognised as a 
familiar inmate of the Abbey. This 
is the famous Goblin Friar, who was 
said to walk nightly through the 
halls and cloisters, and to have been 
seen by Byron himself on several im- 
portant occasions—always portend- 
ing evil. One of these occasions 
was a short time previous to his un- 
fortunate marriage with Miss Mil- 
banke. How far this report is true, 
I am not prepared to say. His 
lordship has, however, embodied 
the tradition in a ballad, in which he 
thus speaks of him :— 

“When an heir is born, he’s heard to 


mourn, 
And when aught is. to befal 
That ancient line, in the pale moonshine 
He walks from hall to hall. ; 
His form you may trace, but not his face, 
’Tis shadow’d by his cowl ; 
And his eyes may be seen from the folds 


between, 
And they seem of a parted soul.” 


So much for ghosts and hobgob- 
lins, we must now proceed on our 
tour of inspection through the Abbey. 
It will be impossible in the limits of 
this paper to give a minute account 
of all the interesting objects which 
here met our view. To doso would 
occupy the space of a volume, my 
only object being to narrate such 
particulars and such facts as stand 
associated with the genius loci. 1 
will, therefore, merely name a few of 
the most interesting objects that 
attracted our attention. ‘There was 
the bedroom which Lord Byron him- 
self occupied when staying at New- 
stead—with everything just as he left 
it—furniture, bed, pictures, washing- 
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stand, escritoire, and table. Nothing 
has been disturbed, and you might 
fancy it had only just been put to 
rights since his lordship got out of 
bed a few hours ago.” Then there 
were the rooms in which Charles II., 
the late Duke of Sussex, and Oliver 
Cromwell slept, the latter a very 
terrible-looking apartment, and asso- 
ciated, as we are told, with some 
dark deeds of midnight blackness. 
If I remember right, this also is 
termed the “ haunted room,” and has 
tales told of it that make one’s hair 
stand on end at the mention. There 
are pictures hung on the walls in 
which some of these dreadful trage- 
dies are depicted. We were also 
shown a private cabinet of Queen 
Elizabeth and anotherof Mary Queen 
of Scots, as well as a bed-quilt said 
to have been wrought by the latter 
during her residence at Hardwicke 
Hall. Also, some fine specimens of 
the Gobelins tapestry, said to be the 
finest in England. Nor must I for- 
get the large dining-room which is 
panelled all round with wood taken 
from one oak, with portraits of family 
worthies hung round it, and armour 
brought by Colonel Wildman from 
the field of Waterloo. The drawing- 
room, library, and state rooms are 
also all of them splendid in their 
way ; but I must confess I have not 
much taste for this kind of display 
myself, and consequently must be 
excused giving a very minute descrip- 
tion of them. After seeing through 
the interior, we regained the forest ! 

Slowly and silently we wandered 
back again through those solemn 
groves, anon lingering by the way to 
gaze a last farewell on that hoary 
eand honoured pile, to cast one part- 
ing glance on the glittering lake, and 
the picturesque scenery that sur- 
rounds it, pensively musing as we 
walked along of the deep and bitter 
feelings that occupied the bosom of 
him “the last and youngest of a 
noble line,” when six-and-forty years 


ago, he took a last adieu of this—the 
hall of his ancestors, and trod with 
melancholy footsteps for the last 
time, the very turf on which we now 
were treading. But ah! how changed 
the scene’since then! What a differ- 
ent, and happily, improved aspect 
must the appearance of the old place 
present, from the time when it was 
thus addressed by him :— 
Through thy battlements, Newstead, the 
hollow winds whistle. 
» ‘Thou, the Hall of my Fathers, art 
gone to decay ; 
In thy once smiling garden the hemlock 
and thistle 
Have choked up the rose which late 
bloomed in the way.” 
For though it has still the grey-worn 
and antiquated appearance it had 
then, there is a trimness, a snugness, 
and air of comfort about the whole, 
which makes it look anything but a 
dilapidated old mansion. The gar- 
dens and grounds, too, are kept 


in such order and neatness, that IF 


question whether a thistle or a hem- 
lock could be found anywhere within 
their precincts. Indeed, the’ whole 
place, since it came into the hands 
of Colonel Wildman, has ‘ 
thoroughly repaired, beautified,. and 
adorned,in a manner worthy in every 
way of so noble a successor. - May 
he long live to enjoy the paradise he 
has spread around him! and as an 
enthusiastic admirer of the poet, may 
he long retain the affections and 
well-wishes of a people to whom, by 
his noble and generous conduct, he 
has so especially rendered himself 
an object of regard ! 

We pursued our journey to the 
“ hut,” where we arrived just in time 
for the coach, and in half-an-hour’s 
time were swinging merrily away at 
the rate of ten miles an hour, over 
lands and territories which once 
formed part of the “merry Sher- 
wood,” and are still famed as the 
hunting graunds of Robin Hood and 
his renowned comrades,: Friar Tuck 
and Little John... 
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DECREASE ‘OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS 


fF in the present century England 
rT has not made that progress in 
wirtue that piety could wish, it has 
been marked by a disposition to 
abate the severity which once pun- 
ished crime. 

The horrors which affronted hu- 
manity and decency on Kennington 
Common, when rebels were exe- 
cuted in 1746, were not repeated 
when Despard and his associates 
suffered in 1803, or when Brandeth 
and his companions were put to 
death in 1817. The inflections 
justice demanded in those cases 
were very different from those which 
our ancestors witnessed, and seemed 
to- have approved. 

Description may be spared of the 
dismal scenes enacted in medizval 
times, or at the later period just 
glanced at. It would not be treating 
thejsubject fairly to bring forward 
tragedies which were of very rare 
occurrence, when terrible examples 
were held to be necessary to prevent 
@nhear rebellion. Let us turn to a 
period, which if beyond the memory 
of living men, was certainly present 
to that of their father’s. 

: Opening the Annual Register, for 
1750,.we read : 

Wednesday, February 7th.— 
This, day-the nine following male- 
factors.(Hammond having obtained 
a respite, Lidd being pardoned, and 
the'rest-to be transported for life), 
awere’.executed at Tyburn ; viz.—J. 
Edwards, for breaking open and 
the house of Mr. R. Flem- 
-Pat Dempsey, for assaulting 
and robbing Mr: Evan Saxe of his 
watch, &c..;- Edward Dempsey, for 


assaulting and robbing Mr. Thomas 
Brown of a gold watch, diamond- 
ring &c. ; R. Hixon, for the high- 
way ; James Aldridge and Thomas 
Good, for divers robberies; Law- 
rence Savage, for robbing Mr. Con- 
stantine Gahagan of a silver watch ; 
with Dennis Branhan and William 
Purnell, for robbing Mr. Whiffin, in 
Shoreditch, of a hat and wig. 

“ The criminals set out from New- 
gate about nine in the morning, in 
four carts, which (pursuant to an- 
cient custom, but by a new order 
made by a vigilant city magistrate), 
were doubly guarded, all the proper 
officers being ordered to attend. 
The procession closed with the two 
under-sheriffs—who had never at- 
tended an execution before—hold- 


ing their white wands. Endeavours - 


were used to get the carts to stop, 
in order for the criminals to drink ; 
but this indulgence was prudently 
refused them. It was discovered 
about Turnstile that one of the 
criminals was untied; but he was 
soon made fast again. They be- 
haved with great decency at Tyburn. 
The two Dempseys and -another 
Irishman died Roman Catholics. 
Near the gallows stood a hackney- 
coach, in which was a well-dressed 
young woman, accompanied by two 
gentlemen. She wept bitterly, and 
afterwards took one of the execu 

criminals into the coach. Most of 
the bodies of the rest were delivered 
to their friends. The great decency 
and regularity with which this exe- 
cution was performed is a second 
proof that a military force is quite 
unnecessary whenever the civil 
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power will exert its just and proper 
authority. 

The crimes for which these men 
suffered do not appear to’ have been 
marked by any very great atrocity. 
Qne of them had taken a silver 
watch,and two of the offenders were 
condemned for stealing a’ hat and 


wig! Among them there was no 
case of murder, or attempted 
murder, 


This tragedy of the 7th of Febru- 
ary was followed by another on the 
26th of the next month. Then 11 
wretched beings were put to death 
in the same way at the same place. 

While this melancholy spectacle 
was fresh in memory, before two 
months had passed another, still 
more deplorable, was preparing. On 
the 16th of May “¢hirteen wretched 
men expiated their misdeeds at Ty- 
burn ; on the 8th of August six more 
were sacrificed. Not a single case 
of murder is specified, but to the 
last-mentioned execution the editor 
adds this note :—“It is remarkable 
that the above six malefactors suf- 
fered for robbing their several pro- 
secutors of six shillings ! 


“ Little villains must submit to fate, 
The great ones may enjoy the world in 
state.” —GARTH. 


The third of October presented 
another dreadful spectacle, such as 
the present race of Englishmen 
have not witnessedin London. On 
that day no fewer than twelve poor 
wretches were carried from the Old 
Bailey, there to suffer the last sen- 
tence of the law. 

From such doings being so fre- 
quent it would seem they were 
almost unnoticed. In the periodical 
from which we quote only two of 
the twelve victims are named ; ten 
are passed over as “making no 
_ sign.” The unhappy men to whom 
the nominal distinction was ac- 
corded had some claims to be 
mournfully prominent. Smith, the 


son of a clergyman, happy in the 
possession of many personal advan-- 
tages, was described as being 


** Covered with crimes no monarch could 
forgive ; 


which called forth the reflection—] 
‘* What pity so complete a wretch should 
ive !” 


Brought to reason by distress, on’ 
the fatal morning, the narrative pro- 
ceeds: “ After he was haltered in 
the press room, he went to a bench,. 
and, kneeling down, made a decent 
exemplary prayer, acknowledging his 
crimes, dying in charity with all man-- 
kind, and hoping for forgiveness at 
the great tribunal.” His eminent 
companion in shame and sorrow,. 
was named Maclean, and was the 
son of a dissenting minister in Ire- 
land. Four carts conveyed the 
twelve doomed ones to Tyburn,. 
where the calm collected deport- 
ment of Maclean, made him con-- 
spicuous. The report tells, “ When 
he came to the gallows, he looked 
up, and said with a sigh, ‘Oh Jesus !”’ 
He took no notice of the populace, 
but was truly attentive to his devo-. 
tions, and spoke not at all, except 
to the constable who first took him 
up, who desired to shake him by the- 
hand, and hoped he would forgive: 
him, which he said he did; and 
hoped that God would bless his 
friends, forgive his enemies, and re-- 
ceive his soul.” 

In the succeeding month, on the- 
7th of November, five names were- 
added to the melancholy list, making 
in all thirty-nine men dismissed from: 
existence in course of law, in the- 
short space of three-quarters of a 

ear ! 

Not within the recollection of the- 
present generation—immensely as: 
the population of England has in- 
creased since the period just re-- 
called—has pity had to deplore such 
often-repeated exhibitions of the- 
scaffold. In the metropolis of late- 
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seldom more than four or five in a 
year have suffered. Treason and 
murder are almost the only crimes 
to which capital punishment has 
been awarded in the present reign. 
An immense sensation was created 
when five atrocious assassins paid 
the justly-exacted penalty of their 
astounding crimes, in the Old Bailey, 
two or three years ago. What would 
be the feeling now if four vehicles 
were paraded through the great 
thoroughfares of London, each carry- 
ing three wretched men to be “ as- 
sisted,” as Mr. Calcraft calls it— 
that is, to be strangled in public ? 

Greatly as the number of crimes 
punishable by death has been di- 
minished in-our time, a further re- 
duction is now called for. The 
subject is one that demands most 
serious consideration. It is difficult 
to understand how charity can con- 
tend that religion forbids dooming a 
human being to suffer death in any 
case. -Can it be forgotten that in 
Scripture it is distinctly laid down : 
“‘Whoso sheds man’s blood by man 
shall his blood be shed”? And is it 
not most solemnly declared, “Ye 
shall take no satisfaction for the 
murderer’s life ; he shall surely 
die”? 

The opinions philanthropists en- 
tertain sometimes betray them into 
seeming contradictions. Las Cesas, 
shocked at witnessing the oppression 
of the aboriginal Americans, made 
slaves of negroes, to suffer in their 
stead. So, in relation to the subject 
now under consideration, benevo- 
lence has in more than one instance 
favoured cruelty. The tenderness 
which interposed to save life has 
given the culprit a fate more severe, 
more terrible than death. Reports 
made on the treatment of convicts 
in New South Wales, laid before 
Parliament, shewed that wretched 
‘men saved from the executioner 
heré, suffered so awfully in Norfolk 


Island, that they committed new 
crimes, and were thankful when con- 
victions then obtained doomed them 
at last to die. When the bill lately 
introduced in the past session to 
alter the law with respect to capital 
punishment was discussed, Lord 
Romilly, the son of Sir Samuel, who 
laboured long and successfully to 
abate the severity of the laws,. 
wished to save the murderer, but to: 
sentence him to perpetual imprison-: 
ment with occasional floggings ! 
Contemplate the situation in which 
this would place a fellow-creature. 
Think of a prisoner languishing for: 
ten or twenty years, possibly thirty 
years, hopeless, within the frowning 
walls of Newgate ; but once in every 
three or six months to be subjected: 
to the ignominious torture of the 
whip! Surely to common minds 
such protracted misery would present 
itself as more dreadful than anything 
law now prescribes to punish guilt ; 
nor would it greatly surprise if, as in 
the case to which reference has been 
made, intolerable anguish should 
rompt a new criminal outbreak, to 
invoke the once dreaded visitation, 
a quick passage to “that bourne 
from which no traveller returns.” 
The question being submitted to 
experienced judges, they have re- 
corded their opinion, that the 
punishment of death, as more effici- 
ent than any other to deter from 
crime, ought to be retained It is, 
however, determined that its public 
infliction shall cease. This was 
recommended in consideration of 
the wretched scenes often witness- 
ed among the crowd assembled 
at executions. It has, however, 
been remarked, that the idlers and 
pickpockets found there were not 
made such, by what they assembled 
to behold—the last punishment of 
crime. And, it may be added, those 
who call for its abolition, urge that 
it encourages evil-doers by its rare 
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occurrence: as that virtually assures 
them they may escape with impu- 
nity. 

- Many object to private executions. 
For several centuries publicity has, 
in England, been deemed most im- 
portant, where justice claimed the 
sacrifice of life. By Londoners it 
was thought the sentence of the law 
ought to be carried into effect at a 
considerable distance from the city. 
The fields in the neighbourhood of 
Turnmill brook, near Clerkenwell, 
in ancient times, being somewhat 
remote from the busy part of Lon- 
don, becoming covered, it was 
judged necessary to find a place 
further removed from the haunts of 
trade and commerce. To St. Giles’s 
criminals were then carried. The 
exact spot was opposite the eastern 
end of Old Oxford Street ; where, 
about twenty years ago, nine or ten 
skulls were disinterred near the 
Hforse Shoe (Meux’s brewhouse), 
which were those of sufferers who 
had been buried under the gallows. 
From the still-increasing magnitude 
of London, that locality was thought 
to have become unsuitable. Another 
change was resolved upon ; and at 
the western termination of Oxford 
Street—long known as Tyburn—the 
triangular instrument of death was 
erected, and ordered to stand there 
en permanence. 'To that spot culprits 
were carried from Newgate ; but in 
the year 1784, a new change came 
over the minds of the authorities ; 
and, instead of the fatal apparatus 
being established at a distance of 
three miles from the place of con- 
finement, the gallows was set up at 
the prison door, enclosed within 
moveable barriers, and guarded by 
the city police. Many considera- 
tions favoured this deviation from 
the established custom. But there 
were not wanting individuals in pub- 
lic life who seriously protested 
against it. Mr. Horne Tooke 
deemed it objectionable, in a con- 


stitutional point of view, as he con- 


. tended that to put criminals to death 


at the door, was the next thing to 
executing them inside the prison. 
Such privacy was, in his“judgment, 
that which would never find an ad- 
vocate in this country. 

That frequent executions were of 
evil tendency no one can deny. 
Sensibility, by often witnessing pain, 
is blunted in the most humane. 
Countless proofs of this could be 
quoted. Eminent surgeons retired, 
have, from choice, returned to the 
hospitals, in which they had been 
professionally engaged, to perform 
or witness operations. In other 
walks of life, indifference has been 
found rapidly to grow on the repeti- 
tion of melancholy spectacles. One 
remarkable instance of this may be 
mentioned. The writer, many years 
ago, conversed with a governor of 
Horsemonger Gaol ; a gentleman of 
high character, honoured for his 
benevolence. An unhappy man was 
then under his care, who had been 
ordered for execution. His sad case 
being mentioned, the conversation 
ran thus :— 

“TI suppose, sir, this melancholy 
affair is, 40 you, very distressing ?” 

“No, not at all,” was the reply. 

“Indeed ! I thought it would give 

ou great pain. 

Ko, not affect me at all. 
When T first came here, an execution 
made me ill—very ill. I thought I 
must leave ; but now the case is dif- 
ferent. The feeling is exhausted. I 
can grieve—I can sympathise no 
longer.” 

The anxiety to refrain from often 
inflicting capital punishments 1s 
laudable ; to discontinue them alto- 
gether would be unwise. There is 
in death that which few can con- 
template without emotion, without 
dread ; which appertains not to a 
sentence of twenty years’ imprison- 
ment, or for life. It makes an im- 
pression even on many of the mob, 
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who attend its execution ; while far 
and wide, the accompanying mourn- 
ful circumstances are read, and 
become the ‘subjects of solemn me- 
dlitation. The near approach of 
“the King of Terrors,” as Death has 
been named, the bravest cannot con- 
template unmoved. If fortitude sus- 
tains, so that it may not be said— 
“ The frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay .tene- 
ment,” 

when reason and religion have well 
performed their part, to prepare for 
the stern visitor’s advent, still that 
moment cannot be other than awful 
**When on their exit souls are bid unrober 


And drop this mask of flesh behind the 
scene.” 


In the course of the present cen- 


tury, while an earnest desire has been 
manifested not to aggravate or pro- 
tract the sufferings of those appointed 
to die, the authorities have been 
careful to render the operations of 
the final hour as little offensive to the 
eye as possible. The sufferer is 
placed beneath the fatal beam, his 
arms pinioned, his lower limbs 
bound ; a cap is instantly put on 
his head, and drawn down com- 
pletely over his face; the drop 
falls, a human form is seen sus- 
pended, but so veiled and restrained 
that but few and faint struggles in- 
dicative of pain can be observed. 
Without causing additional agony, 
the spectacle might be rendered 
more terrifying, should that be con- 
sidered desirable. 
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OFF THE SCENT. 


BY ARNOLD HEATH, 


AUTHOR OF “A THORN IN HIS SIDE,” “ EDITH’S MARRIAGE,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CAPTAIN THORNLEIGH. 


Thornleigh stalked majesti- 
cally to the front door in readi- 
ness to receive his son. 

“ Moy dear boy,” he said as the 
young man vaulted from the dog- 
cart, and seized him by the hand, 
“Oi thank Gawd that you have 
arrived here safe and sound.” 

“How are you, Dad ?” said Cap- 
tain Thornleigh. “You don’t get 
much fatter —yes, I’ve got here right 
enough—TI never expected anything 
else—and how’s the Mater?—Oh 
Roly, just hand me out my portman- 
teau, old fellow, will you? ‘Thanks ! 
—I suppose you're going round to 
the back with the trap.—And where 
are the ladies, sir ?” 

“They are in the library, anxiously 
expecting you,” replied the rector ; 
“we'll join them at once—you have 
heard of Miss South, who resides 
with us ?” 

“Oh yes, to be sure !—queer go 
that, wasn’t it, sir? And is she a good 
sort ?” 

“That you must judge for your- 
' self, moy dear Frederick—we are ull 
very fond of her.” 

By this time they had entered the 
library. 

“My dearest Fred,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Thornleigh, putting her arm 
round his neck and kissing him. 

“How are you, mother dear ?” he 
said, then, extricating himself from 
her embrace, he turned to his sister, 
whom he kissed affectionately. 

“ And little Rosey, too—why, my 


dear child, what a complexion you 
have ?—as brown as a berry; you 
ought to go to Rebecca, to be 
bleached.” 

“Don’t you be rude, sir,” said 
Rose ; “you're a great deal darker 
than | am.” 

Then Dr. Thornleigh led Annie 
South forward. 

“Moy son, Captain Thornleigh,” 
he said ; “* Moy ward, Miss South.” 

Captain Thornleigh fairly started 
at the sight of her—he thought her 
the handsomest girl he had ever seen. 

“T had no idea Thornleigh’ con- 
tained so fair a flower. I have very 
great pleasure in making your ac- 
quaintance, Miss South,” said Captain 
Thornleigh, in a tone of deference. 

Miss South curtseyed in acknow- 
ledgment. 

“T am very happy to see you, 
Captain Thornleigh,” she replied ; 
“but do they teach you to pay com- 
pliments in the army ?” 

“Tam not aware of having said 


anything that should prompt such a 


question, Miss South,” he returned. 
“*T am afraid my principal fault, so 
far from paying compliments, is to 
blurt out what I think, regardless 
whether it may be flattering or the 
reverse.” 

“For goodness sake, Fred,” ex- 
claimed Rose, “don’t begin talking 
nonsense the moment you get into 
the house. You must not believe 
half he says, Annie.” 

“Thank you, my sweet Rose. I 
hope you have not been making dis- 
paraging remarks about me?” re- 
sumed Captain Thornleigh. 


““No, 1 have not, sir,” said Rose; 
‘but I very likely may, if you do 
not keep on your good behaviour. 
But, before I forget it, Fred, how 
long are you going to remain here ?” 

“Why, you rude little puss! do 
you want to be rid of me already?” 
replied her brother, laughing. 

-“ You wouldn’t believe me if I 
said yes, or I’d say so ; but I want to 
know, because we are going to have 
an archery-meeting and a_ ball— 
are we not, papaP?—and we must 
have it while you're here.” 

“Oi made no promise, moy dear 
Rose,” said Dr. Thornleigh. 

“Oh, but I know you are not 
going to disappoint us, papa.” 

“* Well, Oi suppose you must have 
your way, this once, you little chat- 
terbox,” said her father; “ but you 
must make the most of it, for Oi 
don’t know when you will have 
another.” 

“Oh, thank you, papa; I’ll be 
so good at the next pray—tea-party 
we have here.—Now, Fred, how 
long can you stay ?” 

“T have just a fortnight’s leave,” 
replied the Captain ; “so make your 
arrangements accordingly.” 

“You’ve brought your uniform, of 
course,” continued Rose. 

“Uniform! why what do I want 
with any uniform here? I have enough 
of that on parade. No, my dear, 
my uniform is snugly reposing in 
my quarters in town.” 

“Then you'll have to send for it, 
sir—that’s all. Why half the girls 
here won’t believe you are in the 
Guards if you are not in uniform.” 

“You want to make a show of 
me. No, Miss Rose ; I’m not going 
to parade my red coat for the 
amusement of your country damsels,” 

“T only meant at the archery- 
meeting and dance. Now, do be a 
good boy, and please me this once.” 

“Couldn’t be done at any price, 
Rosey. Don’t you agree with me, 
Miss South ? ” 
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“ Perhaps I do,” she replied. 

“ Of course, so would any sensible 
person ; but we never look for sense 
in Rosey.” 

“Well,” said Rose, almost pet- 
tishly— “the uniform you won't 
wear to please me, you were made 
to wear not so long since ;” but she 
instantly recovered her good hu- 
mour. “I should like to know 
what is the use of your being in the 
Guards, Fred,” she continued, “if 
we are never to see your uniform. 
You don’t belong to the useful 
portion of the service ; you belong to 
the ornamental. You're paid to look 
ornamental, and if you don’t wear 
your uniform, you are cheating the 
country. There, sir—and, if I were 
Commander-in-chief, officers in the 
army should never put on anything 
else but their uniforms.” 

“ But just think of the awful night- 
mares that would result from sleeping . 
in them, Rose—booted and spurred 
—with padded coat and stiff collar— 
why, it would be worse than a heavy 
supper on lobster salad and pickled 
salmon and cucumber combined ! 
And, only fancy, if your sword were 
to come out of the scabbard, and 
when you woke up in the morning, 
you were to find that you had acci- 
dentally committed suicide !” 

“There, I’ve no patience with 
you, Fred !” exclaimed Rose, “ you 
turn everything I say into ridicule ; 


‘ but if you go on talking such utter 


nonsense, it will be quite unnecessary 
for me to make disparaging remarks 
about you to Annie ; she will be able 
to judge for herself how little sense 
you have.” 

“Oi wonder what Roland is en- 
gaged upon, all this while,” said the 
Doctor. “Oi thought he would 
have returned from the stable some 
time since. Oi want to speak to him.” 

“Shall I endeavour to find him 
for you, sir?” asked his son; “ ten 
to one he’s poring over some book 
in the Hawaian, or some equally © 
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outlandish language in his study, if 
he’s as he used to be.” | 

“No, Oi thank you, Frederick, Oi 
will find him moyself,” replied Dr. 
Thornleigh, and he left the room. 

Shortly afterwards, Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh also quitted the library, for the 
purpose of giving some household 
directions. 

“‘ Now, then,” said Captain Thorn- 
leigh, as soon as the young people 
were left to themselves, “you can 
post me up, Rose, in the present 
aspect of affairs here—take me be- 
hind the scenes, you know. It 
rather surprised me to hear of this 
prospective archery -meeting and 
hop to follow. Is my father begin- 
ing to shake off some of his sepul- 
chral ways ?” 

“No, I’m afraid not !” said Rose, 
with a sigh. ‘“ Things go pretty 
much as usual, I was as much sur- 
prised as yourself when papa gave 
his consent. 

“ Because,” resumed the Captain, 
“if you’d become more like other 
people, I would contrive to run 
down oftener than I do. I must 
confess, Rosey, to spend a week at 
Thornleigh is dreadfully slow work, 
and to let a place like this go to 
rack and ruin in this way is positively 
sinful. I couldn’t have the face to 
bring fellows down here, as things 
are ; and I know it must appear 
strange to them, as I go to their 
places. Do you still have those 
six-weekly Bible meetings ?” 

“* Oh, yes ; we had one last week ; 
but don’t let papa hear you so call 
his evening parties. Do you know, 
I told him that the Scratton people 
call them prayer-meetings. He 
didn’t like it, I could see; but I 
thought he might as well know, as he 
was in a good humour at the time.” 

“Dear me ! I had hoped, from this 
archery-meeting, that there was an 
alteration for the better. And does 
he still patter Bible, as much as 
ever ?” 


“What do you mean by that 
Fred ?” asked Rose. 

“T mean, is he continually fling- 
ing texts at a fellow’s head? sheep 
and goats, you know, and broad 
road and narrow road, and so on ?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid you'll not find 
him much improved in that respect,” 
said the undutiful daughter. 

“ Well, and about the teetotalism ? 
I suppose its still, ‘water, water, 
everywhere,’ and nothing else to 
drink ?” 

“ Well, we are a little improved in 
that respect. That’s principally 
owing to Rowland. Papa drinks 
nothing but water, but there is 
wine for those who choose to take 
it, and I believe it’s good wine too, 
for Rowland had the buying of it.” 

“Then there’s one here who will 
choose to take it. Well, at any 
rate, things are not quite so bad as 
they used to be. You will become 
civilised here in the course of time. 
I have better hopes of you now than 
I ever had before.” 

And I suppose that dear old 
mother is the kind, loving creature 
she always was ? but I need not ask 
that. God bless her! And Roly— 
does he do the country gentleman 
tolerably well, or does he continue 
to stick to his musty old books ?” 

“Oh, he’s just the same. I’m 
sure he'll never settle down here— 
he tries to appear contented, but 
in vain. He ought to be in some 
profession where his talents would 
find employment. He’s quite thrown 
away here.” 

“Poor old Roly, I must have 
some talk with him: and if he 
would like to get to London, the 
Doctor shall know of it. If he’s 
no inclination for country amuse- 
ments, it’s a pity he should remain 
at Thornleigh. He should go to 
the Bar. And I suppose he’s just 
as conversational as usual ?” 

“Yes, when he does speak, its 
generally to give us a piece of 
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scientific intelligence that interests 
him, but only him. But he’s very 
kind and good-natured always.” 

“Well, we are all good-natured ; 
we bear no malice nor hatred in our 
hearts,” said Fred. ‘“ We're what is 
called an united family, that’s the 
proper term—is it not, Miss South ?” 

“Yes, I believe it is,” said the 
young lady addressed. 

“You want setting to rights here,” 
continued the young Guardsman. “ I 
hope I shall be able to work some 
improvement before I turn my back 
on you?” By-the-bye, is smoking 
tabooed ? 

“Roland smokes in his study, 
but it is strictly prohibited every- 
where else.” 

“Oh, Roland’s not such a bad 
fellow, after all, then. I feared he 
was a chip of the old block as to 
wine and cigars. I haven’t seen 
him for several years ; you recollect 
he was on the Continent the last 
time I was here. But we are very 
rude, Miss South, to monopolise the 
whole of the conversation in this 
way? Rose, I am surprised at you ; 
I did not think you were so ill-man- 
nered, and leading me into your 
want of politeness, too.” 

“Well, if I ever!” exclaimed 
Rose, “when all that I have said 
was in answer to your questions.” 

“Not another word, Rose,” said 
her brother ; “ the best amendment 
you can make is to keep silent. I 
am going to devote my whole atten- 
tion to Miss South. A very uncul- 
tivated little girl that—is she not, 
Miss South ? I am afraid you must be 
terribly wearied with her at times.” 

Annie did not know how to reply 
to his banter; it was what she was 
so totally unaccustomed to. 

“As you are but joking, Captain 
Thornleigh,” she answered, “ your 
question calls for no answer; but 
Rose is very dear to me—she is the 
life and soul of the house.” 

Frederick ‘Thornleigh was about 


to reply, when his father entered the 
room. 

“Oh, I wish to have a few words 
with you, Frederick,” he said. 

Certainly, sir,” replied the young 
man ; and they quitted the library 
together. 

When the door had closed, Rose 
Thornleigh rushed to Annie South, 
and said : 

“ Now tell me, what you think of 
Fred? I have been dying to ask 
you ; is he not very handsome ?” 

“Yes; not very handsome,” said 
Annie, archly, repeating Rose’s 
words. 

Rose did not comprehend at first, 
but she quickly replied, ‘“‘ Do tell me 
truly ; I'll not repeat it to anyone.” 

“He is unquestionably hand- 
some,” she replied; ‘the hand- 
somest man I ever saw.” 

“ What! handsomer than Harold 
Somers?” 

Now Harold Somers was both 
these young ladies’ deau ideal of a 
man ; and, if he had ventured to 
place his hand at the disposal of 
either——I fear I was about to dis- 
close secrets that should be inviolate. 
Had I not checked myself in time, I 
should never again have been en- 
trusted with a secret from either of 
these lovely girls. 

“Yes, most decidedly,” replied 
Annie, in answer to her friend’s 
question. 

“Well, I am surprised ; but, you 
see, although I grant that Fred is 
very handsome, I do not greatly ad- 
mire dark men. But isn’t he lively 
and pleasant ? The house won’t be 
dull while he is here.” 

“The presence of Captain Thorn- 
leigh will, I am sure, enliven us all 
very much; but I can hardly yet 
form a positive opinion about him.” 

“ But you do like him ; you said 
you liked him.” 

“Did I? I think not ; but I have 
no doubt I shall like him when we 
become better acquainted. We 
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know nothing of each other at 
resent.” 

Pee Do you know what time it is, 
Annie ?” exclaimed Rose, after con- 
sulting her watch ; “ half-past-five !— 
we have only half-an-hour to dress 
for dinner. I can’t stop another 
moment, as I shall be late.” 

And, with that, she darted out of 
the room, leaving her companion to 
follow at her leisure. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
DR. THORNLEIGH’S SCHEME. 


THE time had now arrived, in Dr. 
Thornleigh’s opinion, for putting into 
execution the object which he had 
partly in view in introducing Miss 
South into his family. 

Probably the reader has guessed 
what this object was ; but, notwith- 
standing, I may as well,state plainly 
that it was to marry her to his eldest 
son, if possible, and if not, to 
Frederick. If he could accomplish 
this, he felt it would be of little con- 
sequence whether, in the event of 
any investigations being made, his 
uncle died before or after his father ; 
for, supposing it to be proved that 
either of his sons, by his marriage 
with Miss South, was entitled to the 
estate, it was hardly likely that his 
own enjoyment of the property 
would be interfered with. In all 
probability, however, the marriage of 
Miss South with either Roland or 
Frederick Thornleigh, would prevent 
any inquiry. Thornleigh having de- 
scended to the eldest son of the 
possessor for several generations, 
the poor young fellow, who had died 
in Demerara, having been the only 
exception to this rule, Dr. Thornleigh 
was very desirous that the same law 
of primogeniture should continue, 
which was his reason for wishing to 
make a marriage between his ward 
and Roland, in preference to uniting 
her to his second son. 


Now that Frederick Thornleigh 
was in the house, it was necessary to 
sound Roland ; so that, in the event 
of his wishes coinciding with his 
father’s, the young Guardsman might 
be informed of what was proposed, 
and not poach on his brother’s 
manor ; and, in case Roland should 
not fall in with Dr. ‘Thornleigh’s 
views, the same proposal might be 
made to Frederick, that he might 
have the opportunity of making the 
best use of his fortnight’s leave of ab- 
sence. 

On the morning after Captain 
Thornleigh’s arrival, therefore, as 
soon as breakfast was over, Dr. 
Thornleigh called Roland into his 
study. 

It had been arranged on the pre- 
vious evening that the proposed 
archery-meeting, followed by the ball, 
should be held in the following week ; 
and the task of writing the invitations. 
was deputed to the young ladies, as- 
sisted by Captain Thornleigh. So 
the two adjourned to the library for 
the purpose ; and, judging from the 
peals of laughter which issued from 
the room at frequent intervals, their 
occupation afforded them a great 
deal of amusement; while Dr. Thorn- 
leigh and his other son were holding 
their conversation in the Doctor’s 
study. 

“Moy dear Roiand,” said Dr. 
Thornleigh, as soon as he and his 
son had seated themselves, “Oi 
want to ask you what is your opinion 


of Annie ?” 


Roland looked at his father in 
great astonishment. He thought the 
question such a strange one. 

“ Well, really, sir,” he replied, “I 
hardly know how to reply to you— 
I think she is very handsome.” 

“There is not a doubt of that,” re- 
sumed Dr. Thornleigh ; ‘but what 
Oi meant was, what are your senti- 
ments towards her? Do you like 
her ?” 

“Yes—certainly I like her; but 


surely, you are not afraid of my fal- 
ling in love with her? I can assure 
you any such apprehensions are quite 
without foundation !” 

“Oi do not know why you should 
make use of the word ‘apprehension,’ 
Roland. Oi should not allow any 
young lady to reside here whom Oi 
did not regard as a fitting wife for 
either of my sons. It would not be 
fair either to her or you. Oiam sorry 
to hear what you have just said ; for, 
so far from being afraid of your falling 
in love with Annie, there is nothing 
that would afford me so much plea- 
sure,” 

“You really surprise me greatly, 
sir! I never dreamt of such a 
thing !” 

“‘ But now you know I earnestly 
desire you to marry her, you will 
endeavour to love her, Roland ?” 

“My dear father! it is useless 
my holding out hopes that I know 
would never be fulfilled. I feel I 
shall never regard Miss South with 
that amount of affection which a man 
should have for the woman he in- 
tends to make his wife.” 

“But what objection have you? 
She is handsome, you have admitted, 
and she is also lady-like, clever, and 
very amiable.” 

““Yes—she is all you have said ; 
but, still, I never could love her as 
I should wish to love my wife.” 

“This seems so strange to me: 
Oi know no one so well suited to 
you as Annie: she resembles you 
in sO many points; you are both 
fond of reading—and of a taciturn 
nature.” 

“The fact is, father, we are too 
much alike. I believe that must be 
the reason. The sort of girl I should 
like for a wife, though I have no 
wish to marry at present, is one 
more of Rose’s temperament—a 
merry, light-hearted girl—as great a 
contrast to myself as possible.” 

“You surely have no one in your 
mind’s eye in speaking thus, Roland 
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—you cannot have formed any at- 
tachment ?” 

“Oh, no, sir!” replied his son, 
with a smile: “Iam free as air— 
quite ready to fall in love with the 
right girl when she makes her ap- 
pearance.” 

‘But Oi think, Roland, moy wishes 
ought to possess great weight with you; 
and, surely, when Oi tell you that Oi 
am most anxious that this marriage 
should take place, that it may be 
even of vital importance, you will 
no longer delay to carry out moy 
wish.” 

“Vital importance! surely, sir, you 
are rather hyperbolical in your lan- 
guage. I am at a loss to see how it 
can be a matter of much importance 
whether I marry Miss South or 
not !” 

“Oi tell you it is of the greatest 
importance! more than .you can 
imagine. Do you suppose Oi should 
be so anxious about the matter were 
it not so?” 

“‘ If you tell me why it may be of 
this great importance, it may lead 
me to modify my determination— 
though it is hardly possible. Is 
Miss South the heiress to some large 
property? ‘That would cause no 
difference in my views.” 

Now, Dr. Thornleigh knew that 
his son was far more high-principled 
than himself, and feared to give his 
reason for desiring the latter’s union 
with Miss South, lest the young man 
should place her right to the pro- 
perty beyond dispute, by instituting 
inquiries at San Juan. 

He therefore replied: “Oi can 
give you no reasons, Roland ; Oi 
consider that what Oi have said ought 
to be sufficient.” 

“Who is Miss South?” asked 
Roland. 

‘That is a question also which 
Oi cannot answer at the present 
time ; but her blood is as good as 
you own.” 

“ Well, sir, Ican only repeat that 
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I could never marry anyone I do 
not love, and no length of acquaint- 
ance with Miss South would make 
any alteration in my sentiments ; 
and, besides, I am quite convinced 
that she would not accept me, were 
I to make her an offer.” 

“That is simply absurd, Roland ; 
but will you give her the opportunity 
of refusing your hand ?” 

“No, indeed, I must decline to 
put myself into such a position, as I 
am not desirous of making her my 
wife.” 

“ And is that your decision ?” 

In saying that it is, I wish to show 
no disrespect to you, father.” 

“‘ Oi am greatly disappointed. Oi 
think you should have known that 
Oi was guided entirely by your in- 
terests, and you ought to have de- 
ferred to my wish in this matter. 
Oi hope you may never have reason 
to regret your decision. It will 
make a serious difference in your 
prospects. Oi do not say that Oi 


shall give Frederick the preference - 


over you, but this Oi say, that it will 
now be necessary for you to under- 
take some profession, so that you 
may be enabled to earn your liveli- 
hood, should it ever be necessary for 
you to do so.” 

“T shall not regret that, sir; so 
far from that, if you had not men- 
tioned it, I intended to have done 
so myself. I have tried to be con- 
tented here, and to take an interest 
in country pursuits, but find it im- 
possible ; Frederick is far better 
suited for a country life than J. I 
am fond cf study, and so few books 
are accessible here, and I miss the 
companionship of those with whom 
I associated at Oxford. I desire to 
go to London, and read for the bar 
with some eminent barristers. It is 
the profession, of all others, that I 
should prefer; and I fancy, after a 
time, I should succeed in it.” 

“Then, it shall be so arranged. 
You had better return with Fred- 


erick to London, at the expiration 
of his leave. By inquiry among 
your friends there, you will find out 
who are considered the best bar- 
risters to read with ; and if you will 
communicate with me when you 
have made your selection, I will 
enable you to make the necessary 
arrangements.” 

“Thank you very much, sir. I 
have been wanting this for a long 
time, but did not like to mention 
it.” 

“Did Frederick express any 
opinion of Annie, when he was 
smoking with you in your study last 
night ?” 

“Yes, he did, sir ; and if you de- 
sired to make a marriage between 
them, you would find no difficulty on 
his side. He quite went into rap- 
tures about her ; he said she was the 
finest girl he had ever seen, and that 
if he had had any idea what she was. 
like, he would have paid us visits 
during his vacations. He seems to 
like her very much, too.” 

“Well, as you will not fall in 
with my views, Oi am glad to hear 
that Frederick appears to admire 
Annie. Qi will take the opportunity 
of letting him know that Oi should 
approve of Annie as moy daughter- 
in-law.” 

“If you will not consider it pre- 
sumptuous in me to offer my opinion, 
sir, I think you will be more likely 
to see your wishes, in this respect, 
accomplished, by saying nothing to. 
him on the subject, and allowing 
‘hings to take their natural course. 
I am sure with me it would be so. 
If you were to say anything to Fred, 
he might think Miss South was to. 
be had merely for the asking, and 
so would not care for so cheap a 
conquest, if conquest it could be 
called.” 

“Oido not agree with you at all, 
Roland, and wish for no interference 
in this matter. Oi shall certainly 
let Frederick know that Oi should 
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be pleased to see Annie his wife. 
If he has any liking for her it 
ought certainly to increase that 
liking to know that Oi approve of 
it. It is hardly possible that both 
moy sons will disregard moy wishes. 
Oi am disappointed greatly in you, 
but Oi hope for better things from 
Frederick.” 

“T have always endeavoured, sir, 
to defer to your desires, but I am 
sorry I cannot do so in this instance.” 

“‘Oi must request that you say 
nothing of this conversation to your 
brother, Roland. He might feel a 
little annoyed at learning that I had 
expressed a wish to see you married 
to Annie, before offering her hand to 
him-” 

“Upon that you may rely, sir; 
and now, if our conversation is over, 
I will leave you; for I promised to 
make up some accounts for my 


mother as soon as breakfast was 


over.” 

Dr. Thornleigh merely bowed his 
head in answer, and Roland left him 
alone: 

The Rector noticed with inward 
satisfaction, that his second son was 
not indifferent to Annie’s attractions, 
and that his attentions to her were 
well received. 

A few days after his interview with 
Roland, the day before the proposed 
archery-meeting and dance, when he 
happened to find himself and his 
second son the sole occupants of the 
library, he said— 

“It is a great pleasure to me to 
see that you and Annie appear to be 
such good friends, Frederick, for 
she is very dear to me.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so, 
sir. As you remark, we seem to 
cotton together famously. She’s 
just the sort of girl I admire—so 
much dignity and _ self-possession, 
and no conceit, you know ; the very 
opposite of those fast girls who de- 


‘sire to make a man think that they 


know as much of his pursuits as he 


does himself. We've rather too 
many of that sort in town.” 

**And she is excessively clever, 
and very affectionate, though not de- 
monstrative,” added Dr. Thornleigh. 

“ But I say, sir, don’t you con- 
sider it just a little indiscreet to 
throw such a fascinating piece of 
goods in the way of Master Roly? 
He'll be caught. I suppose her face 
is her fortune, sir,” he said. 

“Yes, that is so ; but money is not. 
everything in this world, Frederick. 
I should have no objection to 
Roland’s marrying her, but such an 
event is not probable—they are too 
much alike—both so silent and re- 
served.” 

“Oh, no, she is not silent or re- 
served when her diffidence—such a 
charm in a woman—is overcome.” 

“She, too, appears to appreciate 
your lively temperament. She 
would suit you well, Frederick, 
Oi think, and would make an 
excellent soldier’s wife —you have no 
idea what courage and presence of 
mind she possesses. Now, Oi’ll just 
tell you what she did, only the night 
before your arrival.” 

And Dr. Thornleigh detailed the 
account of her going round the 
house in search of thieves. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the 
Guardsman,when his father had con- 
cluded his narration ; “ and she did 
all this in the middle of the night, 
and alone. She’s a fine girl, sir—a 
dear—why there’s not one girl ina 
million who would do such a thing. 
I’m not quite sure that I should 
fancy such an expedition myself. 
Then, may I understand, sir, from 
what you have said, that if yielding 
to the fascinations of Miss South, I 
should make her an offer (I’ve no- 
such intention at present), I should 
not be ruining my prospects for life, 
in your opinion?” 

“On the contrary, moy dear boy, 
Oi should view a union between you 
and her with unfeigned satisfaction.” 
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“Well, then, as we are on the 
subject, sir, supposing it to come to 
a serious state of things between the 
young lady and myself, what would 
you do for us ?—my present income 
would not suffice for two—in fact, 
it’s aclose shave for one. If you 
could not materially increase it, I’d 
better vanish before any mischief is 
done.” 

“That is a very proper question, 
moy dear boy ; but in the event of 
your marrying as Oi approved, Oi 
should make you such an allowance 
as would enable you and your wife 
to live in a manner befitting your 
station. If you marry Annie, Oi 
will settle twelve thousand pounds 
upon her, which can be invested so 
as to pay five per cent, and this, with 
your present allowance, will give you 
a thousand a-year, in addition to 
your pay. If this sum should ap- 
pear, on trial, to be hardly sufficient, 
Oi will make your income up to fif- 
teen hundred a-year.” 

“T’m content, sir, so far; but I 
am by no means prepared to enter 
upon the responsibilities of married 
life immediately, though I have a 
presentiment that I shall have taken 
the first step towards that state of 
things before I return to London. I 
feel the premonitory symptoms of 
the love-attack coming on.” 

“* Oi am glad to hear it, Frederick, 
and hope the attack may be one of 
unparalleled severity,” replied his 
father, with a grim smile. “ Oi think 
all young men should marry, if they 
have the means.” 

“ Oh, there she is, walking on the 
terrace, so I’ll take the opportunity 
of joining her.” 

So the Captain quitted the room, 
leaving his father to his ruminations, 
which were of a most pleasurable 
description. If any danger to him- 
self really did exist, he thought he 
saw his way to its removal with tole- 
rable clearness. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE ARCHERY-MEETING, 


THORNLEIGH presented a most un- 
wonted appearance. ‘The archery- 
meeting which the Thornleigh family 
had announced to their friends 
would be held (p.v.)--for Dr. Thorn- 
leigh invariably inserted this proviso 
in any arrangements made for a fu- 
ture day, thinking it incumbent upon — 
him, as a clergyman, to do so—had 
become a fact, and the gay flags on 
the marquees, which had’ been erec- 
ted in the grounds, particoloured tar- 
gets, and groups of gaily-dressed 
merry, laughing girls, formed a very 
pretty scene. Shouts of laughter, or 
applause continually marked the 
failure or success of the fair toxipho- 
lites, among whom there were several 
proficients, for there was an Arch- 
ery-Club at Scratton. 

Dr. Thornleigh was stalking about 
from group to group ; a bland, though 
rather grim smile on his lantern coun- 
tenance, expressing a sort of patro- 
nising hope that the young people 
were enjoying themselves. 

Harold Somers was amongst the 
guests ; for, though the Doctor did 
not like him any more than he liked 
the Doctor, he attended his family 
in his professional character, and the 
families were on visiting terms, and 
it would have been too great a slight 
to have passed him over when the 
invitations were issued. Moreover, 
both Rose Thornleigh and Annie 
South liked him greatly. For the 
former of these young ladies, by the 
way, he had no small partiality him- 
self, which was perhaps his reason 
for attaching himself to the group of 
young damsels of which she formed 
the centre. : 

Captain Thornleigh, as a matter 
of course, constituted himself Miss 
South’s squire ; for, afler a cursory 
inspection of the Scratton girls, he 
found none who could compare 
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with her in appearance, or manner. 
His constancy to the young lady 
had already cost him several pairs of 
kid gloves. She had seldom handled 
a bow ; and he kept matching her 
shots against those of more skilful 
damsels, whose arrows invariably 
made a better score than Annie’s ; 
in point of fact, it was very rarely 
that she succeeded in fixing an 
arrow into the target. 

“ Now really, Captain Thorn- 
liegh,” she said, “if you bet any 
more kid gloves on my shooting, I 
will not shoot any more. It makes 
me nervous, and prevents my aiming. 
You have lost seven pairs already.” 

“Oh, I shall win them all back 
now,” he replied. You're improving 
fast—you’ve managed the distance 
now ; and all you have to do is to 
aim straight. Now, try this arrow— 
I have selected it on purpose for the 


bull’s-eye. I can all but see it stick- 
ing there. Williams, another pair of 
gloves. Miss South beats Miss Hil- 


ton, this time.” 

“Very well!” said the gentleman 
he had addressed. Miss Hilton 
made a centre, and two outers, while 
only one of Annie’s arrows struck the 
target. 

“There, how provoking ! I knew 
it would be so,” exclaimed the young 
lady, evidently annoyed at her want 
of skill. ‘I believe I should have 
hit the bull’s-eye but for you, Captain 
Thornleigh. I was so anxious that 
you should not lose, that it made my 
hand unsteady, Let me try once 
more with you, Miss Hilton ; and, if 
unsuccessful, I will surrender my bow 
to more skilful hands. Mr. Williams, 
as Captain Thornleigh pays no re- 
gard to my wishes, I must ask you 
not to accept any wager on my 
shooting, if he offers one.” 

“ After what you have said, Miss 
South,” replied Mr. Williams, “ I 
wouldn’t take him, if he offered me 
fifty pairs to one.” 

Three more arrows were shot by 


each young girl, but with no better 
success for Miss South. 

*T will not shoot another arrow,” 
she exclaimed, petulantly. ‘‘ How 
annoying it is to be soclumsy. Miss 
Rogers, will you try your skill with 
my vanquisher ?” And she handed 
her bow to the young lady she had 
addressed. duns 

“You see it was not my wagers 
which made you lose, Miss South,” 
said Captain Thornleigh ; “ but you 
do yourself a great injustice. You 
shot very well, taking into consider- 
ation the little experience you have 
had. I am confident, with a little 
practice, you will be as expert as 
anyone here.” 

“Tt is very good of you to say so, 
Captain Thornleigh ; but I am not 
so foolish as to believe you. I shall 
not try any more, as I see archery 
is not my forte.” 

“Well, shall we go and see what 
Rose is doing? She is with that 
party at the last target.” 

“Oh, yes! I like to watch her 
shoot ; she is the best shot here.” 

So they sauntered away from the 
group. 

“Won't you take my arm?” he 
asked. 

“* No, thank you; it is hardly ne- 
cessary, I think.” 

“It is understood that we are to 
have the first waltz this evening, is 
it not ?” 

“That was settled this morning ; 
you need not fear that I shall forget 
it. I make a point of keeping all 
such engagements.” 

“And you will give me a few 
more dances, I hope. Don’t dance 
much with these Scratton fellows.” 

“T’ll make no promises of that 
sort ; some of these ‘Scratton fel- 
lows,’ Captain Thornleigh, are well 
educated, and gentlemen in all re- 
spects. There’s Harold Somers, for 
instance.” 

“Oh, Somers is a decent fellow 
enough. I've nothing to say against 
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him ; but there’s not another worth 
mentioning. I’m sure I shall get 
awfully savage if I see you pirouet- 
ting about much with any of those 
fellows’ arms round your waist.” 

“ And pray what will it signify to 
you, sir, if I should choose to pi- 
rouette about, as you elegantly term 
it, with them ? You're not my con- 
fessor.” 

“Though it may be no business 
of mine, | feel I should be greatly 
moved to knock them down, if you 
do. Iam irritated at the idea of any 
ofthe townspeople’s daring to ask you 
to dance! They should keep them- 
selves to themselves ; but I’ll say no 
more about it. Hang the dance !” 

“If you so dislike the dance, I 
suppose you only engaged me for a 
waltz out of compliment , 

“Oh, you're like all your sex, 
Miss South, delighting toteasea 
when you can.’ 

“I am very sorry, Captain aon 
leigh,” said Miss South, in a tone of 
offended dignity, “ that such should 
be your opinion. I will be silent, 
and thus I cannot offend.” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss South. 
I was wrong—very wrong and 
foolish ; say you forgive me.” 

“Really, Captain Thornleigh, I 
have nothing to forgive; but, on 
consideration, I am sure you must 
see that, if I were to refuse to dance 
with all those I did not care for, I 
should give very general offence, 
and be thought very proud and dis- 
agreeable.” 

“You are quite right, Miss South. 
I admit I was very selfish.” 

There was a short pause, and 
then Captain Thornleigh resumed : 

“T wonder whether you would 
think me very rude—whether you 
would be offended—if I were to call 
you Annie. All the others do, and 
Miss South seems so formal, as you 
are one of the family.” 

“Mr. Thornleigh does not call 
me so.” 


“Mr. Thowuleigh ?—Oh, you 
mean Roland—but then, you know, 
he’s a muff—he’s a very good fellow, 
but he’s so different from other peo- 
ple. Why, I should not be sur- 
prised to hear him call Rosey, Miss. 
Thornleigh.” 

“Ido not think Mr, Thornleigh 
by any means a muff. He is very 
clever—more clever than you, Cap- 
tain Thornleigh.” 

“That’s true enough, but defend 
me from such cleverness—he’s too 
clever by half—and what’s the use 
of it. Nobody is any the wiser for 
it. Clever as he is, I could 
bowl him over in no time, in a 
drawing-room. But you haven't 
answered my request yet.” 

“Oh, you can call me Annie, if 
you like.” 

“ And you will call me Fred?” 

“T should not dream of taking 
such a liberty, Captain Thornleigh.” 

“ But it would not be a liberty, if 
I gave you leavetodoso. Ishould 
prefer your calling me Fred to any- 
thing else.” 

“T am sorry I can’t comply with 
your request. Perhaps, some day, 
when we know each other a little 
better, I may venture to do so. Now, 
you must not be vexed-—I shall 
not like you a bit the less because 
I call you Captain Thornleigh.’ 

“Well then, I must continue to 
be the proud Captain Thornleigh 
until you think proper to give me 
the name I prefer. I have often 
wished to ask you to tell me some- 
thing of your earlier life. I take a 
very great interest in all that con- 
cems you.’ 

“] will tell you what I know 
of myself, but that is very little. 
Whether by design, as I think, or 
not, I have been kept in ignorance 
of my earliest years, so that I have 
almost forgotten everything con- 
nected with my infancy. I can 
recollect being at Silverwell, and I 
seem to fancy that, before that, I 
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spent some time in London, in a 
very poor part of it. I occasionally 
have a vision of a horrible old 
woman, and an idea that, at some 
period of my life, I lived with her, 
and that she treated me _ very 
harshly. But my recollections are 
very hazy. When I attempted to 


-converse on what occurred before 


I was placed at Mrs. Marling’s, she 
invariably checked me. I know Dr. 
‘Thornleigh placed me there, and I 
can now thank him sufficiently for 
having done so. I have once or 
twice endeavoured to learn some- 
thing of myself and my relations 
from him and Mrs. Thornleigh, but 
they have avoided the subject, 
kindly though ; and I could see they 
did not like to be questioned. I 
fancy I have not always borne my 
present name. All this is mys- 
terious ; but I am now happy nere, 
and do not care to penetrate the 
secret, whatever it may be, till Dr. 
‘Thornleigh thinks proper to disclose 

“You interest me very much,” 
said Captain Thornleigh ; “ but it 
seems strange you should recollect 
‘so little of your childhood. If I were 
in your position, I should want to 
know a great deal more. But I'll 
talk to my father about it. He has 
no right to keep you in ignorance 
of anything that he knows of your 
history. Perhaps you're the heiress 
to some large property. I'll have 
it out with him, at any rate.” 

“Oh, I beg you will do nothing 
of the sort, Captain Thornleigh,” 
she replied, with earnestness. “If 
you put any such question to him, I 
shall regret the confidence I have 
placed in you. He might be angry 
if he knew that I have said the little 
Ihave. You must promise to say 
nothing about this.” 

“You are a very strange girl, cer- 
pardon me for saying so, 
Annie. Most girls, so circumstanced, 
would be anxious to know their 
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history. I have always understood 
that you were the daughter of an 
old fellow-collegian of my father’s ; 
but I am now inclined to doubt it ; 
or why his evident desire to conceal 
from you all information as to your 
family and friends ?” 

“T do not now that lam not the 
daughter of this friend.” 

“Have you ever spoken to Ro- 
land about this ?” 

“ No—nor have I told any one so 
much as I have mentioned to you. 
I think Dr. Thornleigh must have 
told him never to refer to this sub- 
ject.” 

“T hope I need hardly say that 
your confidence shall not be mis- 
placed ; though I should like to 
speak to my father, with a view to 
knowing more.” 

“But that, you have promised 
not to do, Captain Thornleigh. How 
many pairs of gloves did you lose in 
those foolish bets?” she added, by 
way of changing the subject. 

“Eight, I believe, but they were 
well lost. By-the-bye, I must find 
out what size that little girl takes. 
I dare say she will think I do not 
mean to pay her; for I cannot do 
so until I return to London. I don’t 
intend to settle my bets with Scrat- 
ton two-and-nines.” 

By this time they had reached the 
group, in which were Rose Thass- 
leigh and Harold Somers. 

“I wish I could shoot like you, 
Rose,” said Annie, as Miss Thorn- 
leigh made a bull’s-eye; “I have 
been making such an exhibition of 
myself, and have, at length, relin- 
quished my bow in disgust. Captain 
Thornleigh has lost almost a fortune 
in gloves, owing to my want of 
skill.” 

“Well, I must see if I can win 
some, now,” said Captain Thorn- 


leigh. “I will back Rose against 
all comers. What do you say, 
Somers ?” 


“ afraid you'll find no takers, 
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Captain Thornleigh. Miss Thorn- 
leigh’s proficiency with the bow is 
too well known in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

“ It serves you quite right, Captain 
Thornleigh,” said Miss South, for so 
obstinately backing me. I am quite 
glad that Mr. Somers will not give 
you the opportunity of transferring 
your liabilities to him. Ido not at 
all approve of wagers.” 

“ And is this the reward of my 
devotion ?” he asked, in a half- 
serious, half-joking tone. “ Ingrati- 
tude, thy name is woman !” 

“T really did not like to hear you 
betting ‘on my dexterity with the 
bow. It is such a bad habit, 
making wagers an the most trivial 
circumstances.” 

“ Are you speaking seriously ?” he 
asked. 

-“T am, indeed,” she replied; “I 
very much disapprove of betting of 
every description.” 

“Tt is a habit I will discontinue 
from this moment,” he said. 


“Will you try your luck at this . 


target, Miss South?” Harold Somers 
asked ; “ you will perhaps be more 
fortunate here.” 

“No, thank you, Mr. Somers,” 
she replied ; “ after Rose’s skill my 
efforts would appear too ridiculous. 
But I should like to see you and 
Captain ‘Thornleigh try a few shots 
together.” 

“TI am quite ready, if Captain 
Thornleigh is,” he answered. 

“ Oh, yes !” said the Guardsman ; 
“Tl try what Ican do; but you'll 
beat me, of course. I have not had 
a bow in my hand for several years, 
and I suppose you practice at the 
Scratton Club. But these ladies’ 
bows are rather too weak for us—are 
there no others here?” 

“Tam afraid not, here,” replied 
his sister; ‘there are enly half-a- 
dozen gentlemen’s bows, and they 
are in use at the other targets.” 

“ Well, then, we must do as well 
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as we can with your weapons. 
Yours seems a winning bow, so I 
will have it if you like.” 

The result proved the correctness 
of Captain Thornleigh’s prediction. 
Harold Somers was victorious. 


“We are companions in misfor- ~, 


tune, Annie,” exclaimed Captain 
Thornleigh, “but I have less excuse 
for my want of skill than you, for, as 


a boy, I was familiar with the bow- . 


and-arrow, and fancied myself a good 
shot.” 

Rose ‘Thornleigh looked up, and 
glanced mischievously at her brother 
and Annie South. She had never 
before heard him call the young 
lady by her Christian name.- She had 
previously noticed her brother’s evi- 
dent admiration of Miss South, and, 
now began to wonder whether it had 
led to the result which Dr. ‘Thorn- 
leigh so ardently desired. oe 


rf 
She took him aside and whispered - 


in his ear—“ Fred, are you going’to 
give me a sister-in-law?” and she 
glanced meahingly at Annie. 

“Why, what, do you mean, you 
little inquisitive puss?” he asked in 
return. 

- “Only I thought you and Annie 
seem to be on such excellent terms. 
It was Miss South half-an-hour ago.” 

“Why, do you suppose a man’s to 
marry every girl he happens to call 
by her Christian name? But how 
would you like her for a sister-in- 
law?” 

“Then, therezs something between 
you. Oh, I am so pleased.” 

“Well, it’s well to know. I have 
your approbation, my dear inquisi- 
tive sister, only there does not hap- 
pen to be anything between us. Isn’t 
it apity? You would have had such 
a nice subject for gossip.” 

“Oh, you teasing creature! If 
there is not anything between you 
there ought to be. I really thought, 
when you asked me how I would 
Ike her for a sister-in-law, you had 
made her an offer.” 
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“Do you think she would have 
me, if I did?” 

“‘T think she would.” 

“T suppose you and she have 
talked the subject over then ?” 

“ Oho, Mr. Fred! so you would 
like to know what she thinks of you ; 
but not a word has passed between 
us on such a subject. But I have 
found out your secret, sir, and shall 
make use of it if you do not keep on 
your best behaviour.” . 

** Ah, there are one or two other 
little people who have secrets too— 
one not very far from me at the pre- 
sent moment; and her name doesn’t 
begin with an O, though it might 
do so but for another letter preceding 
it. I can make use of my eyes and 
ears as well as you, Miss Rose.” 

“I suppose you mean me, Fred ; 
but I don’t understand you.” 

“Oh, then I would recommend 
you to ask Harold Somers, if he can 
throw any light upon my meaning.” 

The crimson colour, which dyed 
the young girl’s face, showed that 
this shot of her brother’s went 
home. 

“ How dare you tease me in this 
way, Fred ?” she exclaimed. 

“There, there! don’t ruffle its 
pretty feathers, my pet! its secret 
is quite safe with its brother ; only 
it must keep other people’s secrets 
too.” 

“T won’t stay talking with you 
another moment, sir,”.she said, and 
left him to join some of her friends, 
but she did wot go near Harold 
Somers again until her brother had 
moved away from the spot. 

As it grew dusk the hosts and 
guests adjourned to one of the 
marquees, in which a cold colla- 
tion, supplemented with wine and 
tea, was laid out. When sufficient 
justice had been done to this repast, 
the Terpsichorean portion of the 
day’s amusemeni commenced. Pre- 
vious to this, the forces had been 
strengthened by a detachment of the 


youth of Scratton of the rougher 
sex, whose avocations had rendered 
it impossible for them.to appear 
upon the scene of action at an 
earlier hour. 

Owing to the heat of the weather, 
the dance took place in another 
marquee, prepared specially for the 
purpose, the flooring rafters of 
which, being somewhat far apart, 
caused an elasticity which assisted 
the dancers in their efforts. 

A danee in which Harold Somers 
and Annie South had been partners, 
had just concluded, when she said ; 
“What a beautiiul evening it is! 
suppose we take a short stroll in 
the grounds, Mr. Somers. I am 
rather tired with dancing just at 
present, and my only chance of 
resting for a dance or two is to 
leave the marquee. But perhaps 
you are engaged to some one else ?” 

“No, I am not,” he replied ; ‘I 
am not very fond of dancing—I 
would far rather breathe the fresh 
air, to say nothing of the pleasure 
of your society.” 

‘They had proceeded but a short 
distance from the tent, when Miss 
South noticed, in the distance some 
one approaching them. She called 
Harold’s attention to the object. 

“What are you doing there ?” 
said Harold, at the same time 
quickening his pace. 

It proved to be a boy about four- 
teen years old. 

“Tf you please, miss, be you Miss 
South?” he asked, as the young 
lady approached. 

“Yes, I am,” she replied ; “ but 
you have no business here—you had 
better go away as quickly as you can.” 

“T’ve gotten a letter for you, 
Miss,” the boy said ; and he com- 
menced fumbling in his pocket. 

“A letter for me!” she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of surprise ; 
“who sent you with it? why didn’t 


you take it to the house?” 


“ Cause I wur telled to look out 
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for you, and give it you myself. I 
dunno who it be from. Here he be.” 

And he handed the letter to the 
young lady, and immediately dis- 
appeared. 

““} wonder who my correspon- 
dent is, Mr. Somers !” she said ; “it’s 
a curious mode of receiving a 
letter, is it not?” 

“It is indeed—it’s quite in- 
teresting, I declare,” he replied. 

After a moment’s pause, she re- 
sumed, ‘‘I hope it is unnecessary 
for me to say that I had not the 
most remote idea of receiving this 
when I left the dancers with you, 
and cannot imagine from whom it 
comes,” 

“Quite unnecessary, as you say,” 
he answered. “ If you had expected 
to receive secret correspondence, you 
would hardly have asked me to 
accompany you to obtain it.” 

“As I do not know what this 
letter may contain, I must ask you 
not to mention anything about it.” 

“Of course, I should not think 
of taking such a liberty; it is no 
business of mine. Did you re- 
cognise the boy ?” 

“No, I did not ; but it seems he 
recognised me. We had better re- 
turn to the dancers, lest they should 
be surprised at our absence. Be- 
sides, I want to see what my myste- 
rious letter contains, if I can only 
find the opportunity of reading it.” 

They returned to the marquee, 
and Captain Thornleigh imme- 
<liately solicited Miss South’s hand 
for the next dance. He was sur- 
prised at the frequent fits of absence 
into which she relapsed, and at- 
tempted to rally her on the irrele- 
vant answers which she now and 
then made to his questions. The 
letter which lay in her bosom gave 
rise to a foreboding of evil which 
she could not shake off, and spoiled 
her pleasure for the remainder of 
the evening. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ANNIE SOUTH’S LETTER. 


As soon as the guests had taken 
their departure Annie South retired 
to her room, and, after locking the 
door, so as to prevent any meditated 
incursion on the part of Rose, for 
the purpose of indulging in the dis- 
cussion which young ladies delight 
in at the conclusion of a ball, while 
“doing their hair,” she took the 
letter which had spoiled her even- 
ing’s amusement from her pocket. 
“To think that I have never 
had an opportunity of reading it 
during the whole night!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ What can be the mean- 
ing of it? it surely can’t be from 
; he would not dare.” 
The letter was addressed— 


miss Anny south 
Thornle Near scratton. 


“It’s clear it’s not from him,” she 
soliloquised, as she broke the seal. 

“my dear yung lady,” it ran, 
“you wil recklect old mother grat- 
ton as took care on you so kind wen 
you was a horfin, leastways as good 
as a horfin. i hav summat werry 
partickler to tel you which It his 
werry importent for you to heer it. 
i am drove to a grate strate thru 
wont and a few Pounds wud be 
werry exceptabel, wich you wil do 
wel if you bring it thru me being 
able to Do you a hinjure wich wud 
not wish to do. i hopes to see you 
at the road side about harf a mile 
tother side of the park Gates, con- 
trairy to scratton way at 12 oclock 
tomorrer if you do not come i shall 
call at the House for you which 
thar wud praps be a kickup and 
bring wot money you can git from 
’er who’s been a second mother to 
you. Phoebe gratton.” 

‘Gratton! Mother Gratton! Then 
the impressions as to my childhood 
are not a dream. I recollect the 
name, now, perfectly well, and some- 
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thing of my way of life. I was in 
rags, and without shoes and stock- 
ings, and slept in the most horrible 
dens. Horrible !” 

_ “Where you speaking, dear?” 
inquired Rose Thornleigh, from the 
other side of the door. “May I 
Come in ?” 

“JT was thinking aloud, Rose,” 
replied Miss South; “but I am 
very tired, and would be alone, if 
you would not be angry, dear.” 

. “Very well, we Can talk over the 

ball in the morning. I never en- 
joyed myself so much in my life. 
Good night.” 

And Rose returned to her own 
room. 

While Mrs. Gratton’s letter caused 
Miss South much uneasiness ; it re- 
vived her desire to penetrate the 
mystery of her early life, and, at 
the same time, roused her spirit. 

“How dares she threaten me?” 
she exclaimed, stamping her foot in 
her anger. “Can she think I am 
the same timid, frightened creature 
I was, as achild? She little knows 
me. And what injury can she do 
me? Pshaw, it is but a threat. I 
will certainly meet her ; she can tell 
me much that I want to know—who 
I am, and how I came into her 
hands. {But will she? I must 
find some means to induce her.” 

And, with many such reflections, 
Miss South passed much of the 
night. She tried to sleep, but though 
she possessed an amazing power of 
self-control, her thoughts would re- 
vert to Mrs. Gratton’s letter. Her 
slumber was disturbed and _ fitful, 
and, when she arose on the fol- 
lowing morning, she was little re- 
freshed. 

Before leaving her room, she put 
five pounds into her purse, and, 
when the time approached for keep- 
ing her appointment, succeeded in 
leaving the house unperceived. 

As she neared the spot men- 
tioned by Mrs. Gratton, she no- 


ticed the old crone waiting for her. 
Tough more than eight years had 
elapsed since she had seen her, 
and, in spite of the alteration for 
the worse in her appearance, Annie 
South instantly recognised her old 
tormentor, 

“TI thought yerd come, my 
deary,” croaked Mrs, Gratton, hold- 
ing out her hand, of which the young 
lady did not deign to take notice. 
“But lawks a mussy, ’ow grand yer 
are dressed, an’ what a fine gal yer’ve 
growed! An’ where ’ud yer ’a’ bin, 
if it ’adn’t a bin for ’er as took such 
care on yer as a hinfant, and per- 
wided for yer so lovin’—found yer a 
fine ’ome to live in, an’ eddication, 
an’ lots o’ rhino to spend. Why yer’d 
a bin a cadgin’ lucifers, or sweepin’ 
a crossin’, or ’appen wuss.” 

“I fancy I do not owe you many 
thanks, Mrs. Gratton ; but what was . 
your object in asking me to meet 
you ?” 

“What wur my objec’? Why my 
objec’ wur to see if yer’d any grati- 
tood for orl my kindness to yer—to 
see if yer'd ’elp me in my destitoo- 
tion, as kep’ yer from starwation, an’ 
’asn’t ’ad acrust o’ bread this blessed 
da 

x Don’t talk such stuff tome. I 
recollect all the unkindness I re- 
ceived from you when a child—you 
did nothing but illtreat me every 
da 

x Well, if it ain’t fit to break a 
body’s ’eart, to ’ear you say sich a 
thing, an’ me as wudn’t ‘urt a hin- 
sec’, let alone a’uman indiwiddil.” 

“‘T think you took rather a strange 
way of appealing to my gratitude— 
to threaten to do me an injury if I 
did not comply with your request. 
But listen to me—I am not to be 
frightened into anything —I wil: 


never yield to a threat, whatever the 


consequence. Now, what did you 
mean by saying you could do me ar. 
injury, if you would ?” 
Mrs. Gratton saw that she wrongly 
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estimated the young girl’s disposition, 
and that if she wished to be the 
richer for their interview, she must 
abandon threats, and pursue a dif- 
ferent line of tactics. 

“Lor’ bless you, my dear!” she 
exclaimed, “it wur only a joke, 
wurn’t that about a hinjury, an’ callin’ 
at the parson’s ’ouse. I ain’t got it 
in my power to do you a hinjury, 
which I wouldn’t if I could. I ‘was 
starvin’, which it’s ’ard to bear, when 
I wrote that letter, an’ I thought if 
I wrote it that way, as yer’d be more 
likely to come ’ere, which I’m we 
sorry as I did now. I wouldn’t hin- 
jure an ’air of yer pretty ‘ead, my 
darlin’, which yer’ll excuse the liberty, 
though lovin’ yer like one o’ my own, 
and nat’ral enough too, an’ we 
brought you up. But I never could 
’a’ b’lieved yer’d a’ growed to be sich 
a lovely gal.” 

“ Are you really in want?” said 
Annie. 

“Which I raly am, an’ that’s 
Gaud’s truth, or wouldn’t a troubled 
yer, my dear yourg lady. I ’ears 
they calls yer Miss South down ’ere.” 

“ And is that not my real name ?” 

“ Well, surelee yer know it ain’t— 
yer ain’t never gone an’ forgot yer 
name?” 

“What is my right name ?” 

This question rather puzzled Mrs. 
Gratton. She was much surprised 
that Miss South did not remember 
the name she bore when Dr. Thorn- 
leigh took charge of her. She paused 
a moment, and then said— 

“In course I ain’t agoin’ to say 
for sartin’ what your right name is— 
you've bin called warious at different 
times. One time yer was called 
Annie Thornleigh.” 

Miss South started. 
had suspected. 

I thought,” she said. ‘Now 
tell me who were my parents, and 
how I came into your care, and all 
you know about me.” 

Now, Mrs. Gratton had no inten- 


It was as she 


tion of giving the young lady any 
such information—at any rate, on the 
present occasion. She was appre- 
hensive it might reach Dr. Thorn- 
leigh’s ears, and so lead to the cessa- 
tion of the allowance he made her. 
Even to hold any communication 
with Miss South was a breach. of her 
agreement with the Doctor. 

“Well, my dear; I raly knows 
werry little about you, ’cept as you 
was the sweetest little darlin’ as ever 
I see.” 

“Hear me, Mrs. Gratton,” said 
the young girl, firmly; “tell me all 
you know, and I will give you a 
sovereign ; but, if I think you are 
keepin anything back, you shall not 
have one farthing from me.” 

“A sovereign,” exclaimed the old 
woman, ‘‘an’ we come orl the way 
from London to see ’ow you was 
gettin’ on—s’elp me greens, I did, 
A sovereign won’t pay my expenses, 
—say two now, my dear young lady 
—I knows yer’ve a feelin’ ’eart under 
yer buzzum—an’ ['ll tell yer al I 
knows on yer.” 

“Well, you shall have two sove- 
reigns if I am satisfied that you tell 
the truth, and all the truth.” 

“Well, it’s little I knows, as I 
telled yer afore, an’ I’m afeared it 
won’t du yer much good. You see 
the. way I come to see your sweet 
face wur through atisin’ in the noos- 
papers for parties as wanted a child 
well took care on, an’ brought up re- 
spectable. Well, a gentleman, he 
comes one day to me—I thinks, some 
way, he wur a furriner, for’e wur werry 
dark-lookin’, an’ ’ad a deal o’ ’air 
about ’is phiz, an’’e spoke different 
from most folks ; an’ ’e says to me, 
“Are you Phoebe Gratton—no it 
’ud be Mrs. Gratton’—‘ are you Mrs. 
Gratton, what ’tises to take care on a 
child, an’ use it like their own, an’ 
do their dooty to it every way?’ 
‘Which I am, sir,’ says I—and then 
I says, ‘axing yer parding, yer 
Honour ;’? for [ could see ’e wur 
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somebody as lived in a ’igh spear. I 
think ’e wur a lord o’ summut, by the 
looks on ’im., 

“Never mind about that; go 
on,” said Miss South, with impa- 
tience. 

“T’m a goin’ on, my dear; on’y 
I said as I'd tell you everythin’, an’ 
I ain’t a goin’ to tell no lies. So ’e 
says to me, says ’e ‘I’ve ’plied to 
the clergyman as your ’tisement men- 
tioned,’ an’ ’e says, ‘yer a steady, 
sober, honest, ’ard-workin’ woman, 
an’ one as is pertickler kind to chil- 
dren ;’ an’ more ’an that, a deal ’e 
said, which I can’t recklect it now, 
but a orful good character. ‘So,’ 
says ’e, ‘if we can ’gree on terms, 
I've a little gal as I wish you to take 
care on, an’ be partickler kind, too, 
as she’s of a werry lovin’ ’position, 
an’ werry pretty to look at.’ ‘If we 
*gree, your Honour,’ says I, ‘which 
I’spect we shall, I'll take care on 
’er, an’ be as good as any mother to 
7er.’ So, after a bit o’ palaver, we 
*greed as ’e wur to give me six shil- 
lin’ a week, an’ you was to ’ave 
butchers’ meat for yer dinner every 
day. Well, next day ’e comes, an’’e 
brings you, an’ of orl the pretty dears 
as ever I clapped my eyes on, you 
was the prettiest—with yer lovely 
’air ’anging down yer back, an’ yer 
blue eyes—my ’eart went out to yer, 
orl of a instant. Well, this ’ere 
genelman, ’e give me one year’s keep 
on you, an’ telled me as he’d give me 
same again every year; but, from 
that day to this, I’ve never set my 
eyes on ’im.” 

“And did he not mention his 
name, or mine?” 

“ Not a blessed word on either on 
’em—you telled me yer was called 
Annie Thornleigh yourself.” 

“And how old was I at this 
time ?” 

“ About six I should say, an’ I 
kept yer for three year, an’ only git 
paid for one, as I’m a livin’ woman, 
but I couldn’t find in my ’eart to 


take you to the Union, or turn yer 
out, I loved yer that extrornary.” 

“ But, how did I fall into Dr. 
Thornleigh’s care.” 

“Well I dunno ’ow ’e git to 
‘ear on yer bein’ with me, though 
it’s no wonder, an’ the good charac- 
ter 1 ’ad for bringin’ up children, 
but any way ’e came to me, when 
yerd bin three year with me, an’ 
offered to perwide for yer liberal, 
an’ ’im bein’ the same name, I 


thought ’e’d like enough be a rela- 


tion o’ yourn, an’ as I wouldn’t stan’ 
in the way o’ yer benefit, I let him 
take yer away, but the partin’ was 
very hard to bear.” 

“ And is that all you know of 
me?” 

“‘ Every word on it, an’ I couldn’t 
say no more if I was to be ’anged or 
gullantined.” 

“Tt would seem that I am related 
to Dr. Thornleigh in some way.” 

“To be sure you are—I don’t think 
as yer his daughter, though I’ve 
knowed queer parsons in my time ; 
but I shouldn’t be s’prised if yer 
wasn’t a hair as ’e was a keepin’ out 
of the property, an’ if I hear of any- 
thin’ more, I'll tell yer on it. 

“Well here are two sovereigns I 
promised you. But understand me, 
you must not write to me, or throw 
yourself in my way again. I wish to 
forget that I have ever known you. 
I shall never give you any more 
money, so it will be useless your at- 
tempting to seek another interview 
with me. I shall pay no attention 
to any other communication you may 
send me.” 

- “ Werry well, Miss, and thank yer 
for the trifle as yer’ve give me. I'll 
not trouble you agin, which I think 
it’s rayther ’ard on you to say so, an’ 
me bin so kind an’ motherly to yer 
allus. I wouldn’t say anythin’ about 
seein’ me in this ’ere permiscous way 
to Parson Thornleigh. I dessay ’e 
wouldn’t be extrornary pleased to 

’ear on it.” 
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“T shall please myself entirely 
in regard to that ; but I am confident 
he would not be pleased, and, if you 
again attempt to seek me, I shall 
certainly acquaint him with it. Good 
morning, Mrs. Gratton !” 

“Good mornin’, my deary,” re- 
plied the old woman. 

As Miss South turned from Mrs. 
Gratton towards Thornleigh, she 
found herself face to face with 
Harold Somers, who was on his 
way to a patient. 

He was so close that he must 
have overheard the last words utter- 
ed by Mrs. Gratton. The latter 
shuffled off in the opposite direction 
on seeing the young doctor ; but he 
had made up his mind to have an 
interview with her—it was evident 
that she was well acquainted with 
Miss South, from the familiarity of 
her manner in addressing her, and 
he hoped that she might give him 
the means of discovering whether 
the young girl was Annie Thornleigh, 
or not. He did not wish Miss 
South to see him in conversation 
with the woman, so he remained in 
conversation with her until Mrs. 
Gratton was almost out of sight, 
when he said something about being 
in a hurry to visit a patient, and took 
his leave. 

Miss South then returned towards 
Thornleigh, and he took the opposite 
direction, as soon as the young girl 
was out of sight owing to a turn in 
the road, beginning to walk at the 
top of his speed. In ten minutes 
time he overtook the old hag. Hav- 
ing heard Annie address her as Mrs. 
Gratton, he commenced : 

“‘T wish to have a few words with 
you, Mrs. Gratton.” 

The old woman started at hear- 
ing her name thus mentioned by a 

er. 

“With me, sir, do you mean?” 
she asked ; “which my name ain’t 
Gratton, through bein’ Jones ; but I 
shall be werry ‘appy to ’ave a bit 0’ 


talk with yer, for yer seems a nice 
genelman, though a stranger to me.” 

“It’s no use denying your name, 
for I know it to be Gratton,” he re- 
turned. “ Now, what were you talk- 
ing to Miss Thornleigh about ?” 

He called Annie Miss Thornleigh 
advisedly, for he wished to see its 
effect on the woman. 

“ Axin’ yer parding, sir, I can’t 
ezactly see ’ow it’s any business 0” 
yourn. If I choose to ax a trifle to 
bring a bit o’ bread from a young lady 
permiscous, nobody’s anythin’ to do 
with it, on’y me an’ ’er. But ’er 
name ain’t Thornleigh, neither, thro’ 
bein’ Miss South.” 

“Oh, and pray how do you know 
that her name is South, if you met 
her accidentally just now? Now 
listen to me, Mrs. Gratton, from the 
familiar way in which you took leave 
of the young lady, I am certain you 
know her name to be Thornleigh ; 
more than that, at one period in her 
life she was in your charge. Now, 
if you will tell me what you can 
about her childhood, it will be of 
advantage to you, and I will not 
make use of your information to do 
you any hurt ; but if you will not, 
I will have you taken up as a va- 
grant, and, before you are released, 
have you identified (I have no doubt 
you have some acquaintances in the 
London police force), and trace out 
for myself what I wish you to tell 
me.”, 

_ “Oh, you can’t do me any ’urt, 
sir. I never hinjured a livin’ crea- 
ture.” 

“Hear what I have to say. I 
believe this young lady was placed 
in your charge when she was seven 
years old, by a Mr. Winter, who 
married her mother, Mrs. Winter’s 
first husband being dead. Her real 
name is Annie Thornleigh. By some 
means, Dr. Thornleigh discovered 
where she was, and he led you to 
part with her to him, keeping it 
secret from Mr. Winter—probably 
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he allows you something at the pre- 
sent moment, to keep your mouth 
shut. By-the-bye, now I think of it, 
I am sure I have seen you before ; 
I thought your face was not quite 
newto me. You were brought up 
many. years ago at Scratton, for 
being drunk. Through the influence 
of Dr. Thornleigh, who is a teeto- 
taller, and very severe on all drunk- 
ards, you were discharged without a 
fine. He must have known who 
you were at that time, and, probably 
on that occasion, he obtained pos 
sion of the child.” ; 

“T never wur in Scratton, afor’, 
as I’m a Christian !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gratton ; “ an’ as fur bein’ drunk— 
no, never in my life; an’ I dunno’ 
who you mean by Dr. Thornleigh.” 

“Those lies do not deceive me, 
Mrs. Gratton. I recollect the cir- 
cumstances I have detailed dis- 
tinctly. Now, listen tome! I ama 
relative of this young lady, who has 
been so shamefully treated by her 
parents, and I am anxious to serve 


her.” 


“Well, I ain’t agoin’ to deny as I 
knowed ’er afore to-day, but she 
ain’t the party you’ve bin talkin’ on, 
an’ if you're a relation o’ ’er’s, I’m 
afeard your relations must be in a 
werry ’umble spear, young man. Yer 
see, she’s ’ad a stroke o’ luck as 
don’t orften ’appen to sich as ’er 
an’ me, agittin’ to be a lady.” 

*T haven’t done yet. Nowas I 
said, I believe her to be a relation 
of mine, and also of Dr. Thornleigh’s, 
or else why should he go the ex- 
pense of keeping her? And, if so, 
I have great hopes of being able to 
prove that-she is the heiress to a very 
large property. Now, if I prove 
this, and you will identify her to be 
Miss Annie Thornleigh, it will be the 
best thing you ever did for yourself. 
She will have a great many thou- 
sands a-year, and will treat you very 
liberally.” 

‘Oh, I knowed there was summut 


of this sort agoin’ on,” Mrs. Gratton 
exclaimed unguardedly. 

“‘ Oh, you did, did you? I think 
we shall understand each other bet- 
ter presently. Now, I have no doubt 
that you are raising money from 
Dr. Thornleigh, and that by your 
bargain with him you are not to 
trouble him or the young lady; 
and if you do not at once satisfy 
me on every point on which I want 
information, I will this day inform 
him that you have been extorting 
money from this young lady.” 

“Oh, for Gaud’s sake, kind young 
genelman, an’ ’ansome too, don’t say 
a word to the parson—it ’ud ruin me 
entirely ; it’s orl I’as to depend on 
for a livin’. I'll tell you orl I knows, 
but there ain’t much to tell; you 
seminly knows everythin’ a’ready.” 

“Then you don’t deny that she is. 
Miss Thornleigh, and that Mr. 
Winter placed her in your charge 
when she was a child >» 

“No; I ain’t agoin’ to deny it.” | 

“And how much did he allow 
you for keeping her ?” 

“ Right shillin’ a week.” 

“And where does he think she 
is now ?” 

“‘G—damighty knows. I ’ad to 
perdoose the child at a ’torney’s 
orffice every time as I drew a quar- 
terly ’stalment ; an’, of course, when 
I give ’er up to Parson Thornleigh, 
I couldn’t do it no longer. I tned 
it on once ; an’ git paid; but next 
time ’e wur downy, an’ axed where 
she wur, an’ I telled ’im she runned 
away, an’ I didn’t know where she 
wur. It wur ’torney Sharke, an’ ’e’s 
a deep un; an’ I dessay as Mr. 
Winter goes on payin’ the’stalments, 
an’ he keeps ’em to hisself.” 

“And how did Dr. Thornleigh 
trace you out ?” 

“Well, now I’m licked. He 
seeminly found out as the child wur 
with me, but ’e never telled me ’ow, 
an’ when I wur brought up ’ere, near 
on ten year ago, for, bein’ a bit 
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overtook in liquor, ’e knowed me, 
an’ followed me on the road an’ 
*greed to meet me in London, an’ 
there the bargain wur made; an’ I 
never sin the child since afore this 
blessed day, though I kep’ my eye 
on ’er movements.” 

“ And what does Dr. Thornleigh 
allow you ?” 

“Ten shillin’ a week.” 

“Now tell me where I can find 
you, if I should wish to communicate 
with you. If things turn out as I 
hope, your evidence will, most 
likely, be required to identify Miss 
Thornleigh.” 

“ An’ spozin’ this ’ere young lady 
should come into this property, as 


you talked on, what ’ud she give me 


for tellin’ on ’em who she wur?” 

“You shall have enough to keep 
you from want as long as you live. 
I can’t fix any sum; but I am a 
man of my word.” 

“Well, Mrs. Gratton, care of Mr. 
Ploggett, Four Orls, Rosamond 
Lane, Cane Street, Whitechapel, ‘ull 
find me.” 

“‘ Ah, I know that address rather 
too well ; but you’re sure it’s not Mrs. 
Jones?” replied Harold Somers, 
laughing, as he took down the ad- 
dress in his pocket-book. 

“No, it’s Gratton, right enough ; an’ 
I ain’t agoin’ to tell no lie about it.” 

“ An’ yer’ll not peach to the par- 
son,” she added. 

“No, I won't if you don’t annoy 

ain.” 

sae? = ain’t yer got a shillin’ or 
two, to spare for a poor old ’oman, 
as ’as tramped orl the way from Lon- 
don, an’ ’ll ’ave to beg ’er way back 

in. I shan’t ’ave another draw 
from Parson Thornleigh for ever so 
long, an’ last lot’s gone a week ago.” 

“No, I shall certainly not give 

uu anything. 
Very sir; Til wish you 
good mornin’, then ; but yer jannock 
now ?” 

“Oh, yes ; good morning. 


They separated, and Mrs. Gratton ~ 


went shuffling along the road to- 
wards Scratton, while Harold 
Somers started in the opposite 
direction. 

“E’s a smart young sprig, is that 
young feller,” she mumbled to her- 
self; “’e wur down on me like a 
catarac’, but there’s one ’ere as is as 
cute as ‘im. Phoebe, my darlin,’ 
you'll be a rich woman yet, if yer 
plays yer cards careful, an’ ride in 
yer kerridge. If I on’y minds what 


I’m about, I can git money from the ~ 


whole lot on ’em. ’e thinks ’e’s got 
me right, but I can upset ’is apple- 
cart, an’ ’ers too, stuck-up young 
"ussy, as oughter be in a gutter! an’ 
I will too, but not yet, Phoebe, just 
for bein’ so ’aughty with me. Times 
is altered, indeed, an’ ’er useter be 
so afeard on me. I reg’lar ’ate ’er, 
on’y I ain’t agoin’ to fall out with my 
bread an’ butter, but I'll ‘ave my re- 
venge on ’er one o’ these ’ere fine 
days. Mind if I dont, my lady! 
I’m werry glad as I didn’t tell what 


I meant to do; it ’ud werry like ’a’ | 


spiled orl. That'll keep for a bit, 
but I'll ’stonish ’er, an’ a few more, 
some o’these days. I dunno as I’d 
ezactly like to meet ’er orl alone of 
a dark night ; she might be orkard, 
if I was to threaten to tell summut 
of ’er younger days.” 

Thus rambling on, her mind 
filled with a mixture of pleasurable 
and malicious emotions, the old hag 
made her way into Scratton, where 
she solaced herself at the Plough 
with sundry half-quarterns of her 
favourite liquor. 

Harold Somers was delighted at 
having thus fallen in with Mrs. 
Gratton, and having his suspicions 
with reference to Miss South, so 
materially strengthened, he no 
longer doubted that she was Edward 
Thornleigh’s daughter, and fancied 
he saw through Dr. Thornleigh’s 
manceuvres. He could not satisfy 
himself whether the Doctor knew 
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that the young lady was the proper 
owner of Thornleigh ; but he sus- 
pected that the idea which he had 
derived from Walter Murrell’s lec- 
ture had likewise struck the clergy- 
man on that occasion, and that he 
intended to make his position secure 
by marrying the young girl to one of 
his sons. He had no good opinion 
of Dr. Thornleigh, but he did not 
believe him equal to plotting against 


his ward’s personal safety, so that 


uniting her to one of his sons seemed 
the only means left for securing the 
estate, supposing his tenure of it to 
be endangered. 


Having, as he believed, at length 
succeeded in finding his young cousin 
he considered that the worst part of 
his task was concluded, and deter- 


mined to make another effort to 


discover the doctor who had at- 
tended old Dr. Thornleigh at San 
Juan. 

In the meantime, he decided to 
take the first opportunity of sound- 
ing Miss South as to the extent of 


her knowledge ; and if he found her 


ignorant of her parentage and possi- 
ble prospects, to give her all the in- 
formation he possessed on these 
points, 


TRUTH IN ABSENCE 


““WILT thou be true?” In agony ’twas spoken, 
With beating heart, pale cheek, and glances wild. 
Still in my ear thy word of love were sounding ; 
I clasp’d thy hand,—“ I will!” I said, and smiled, 


I smiled ; but had I known what thorny circlet 
’ I on my brow was crushing, how storm-tost 
Upon a dreary sea of doubt thou’dst leave me, 
I might have weft, and paused to count the cost. 


In olden time the martyr to his glory 
Pass’d amid stones, and blood, and scathing flame ; 
And e’en the foe, at sight of that calm daring, 
Refused not sullenly a forced acclaim. 


But the Zome martyr, in these days of freedom, 
Must bear his cross in silence, and unknown ; 

Unseen the aching, broken heart, the teardrops 
That nightly water God’s eternal throne. 


Yes, I am true ! though in these months of waiting, 
A blank to ear and eye, there comes no sign ; 

I catch no shadow of thy kingly presence, 
No distant whisper that thy faith is mine. 


Yet love is woman’s youth ; where that is wanting, 
The bloom, the light, the softness pass away ; 

‘The evening shadows o’er her morning darken ; 
Or, that once given, her night becomes a day. 


O God, that art more merciful than man, 
Because Thou only dost our weakness know, 
Haste Thou the day when in the light of heaven 

The True shall flourish, and the False lie low ! 


| | 
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STRAIGHT TO THE GOAL. 


BY A NEW WRITER, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


LOST FAITH. 


NLY those who have sustained 
the loss of a highly treasured 
friend or trust can comprehend, even 
in a partial degree, the dearth that 
reigned in Esther Cleveland’s soul 
when the poor relief of Anastasia’s 
chatter was withdrawn, and she was 
left undisturbed to feed on the bitter 
revelation of Gerald’s baseness. 

There are women who, setting 
themselves up unflinching judges of 
their own sex’s frailties, yet regard 
with leniency the vices of the other, 
masking them under the abused title 
of gallantry; but Esther had ever 
rejected all such subtle distinctions ; 
her just and pure nature shrunk as 
much from evil in the strong as in 
the weak, so that she could no more 
find excuse for Gerald than for 
Myra. 

Speedily, on Anastasia’s depar- 
ture, she quitted the garden for the 
house, not, however, with the vain 
idea of dispelling thought by any of 
the graceful employments with which 
she was wont to wile away her fre- 
Though mistress 
of the mansion, her fear of interrup- 
tion made her deem every room in- 
secure save her bedchamber, whither 
she accordingly hurried, to bring, if 
possible, her tortured feelings under 
some sort of restraint. Her deep 
love for her betrothed, and the de- 
lighted certainty of its return, had 
hitherto prevented her suffering un- 
der a sense of loneliness, notwith- 
standing the loss of her father. 


Gerald’s sustaining care had denied 
her the sad reflection that, excepting 
him, there was no one left for whom 
she cherished affection or concern ; 
but this thought, so far removed be- 
fore, was the first to press upon 
her on hearing the account of his 
treachery. ‘“‘ Enviable as most people 
would deem my position,” she re- 
flected, ‘‘ there exists not one in the 
world to whom my life is really 
valuable. How many thousands of 
warm hearts are beating now, but 
not one for me—not one!” She 
repeated the two last plaintive words 
again and again, whilst scalding tears 
coursed down her cheeks, Suddenly 
they glowed with a blush so burning 
that it scorched up the beaded drops ; 
for, in answer to her weary com- 
plaint, there came the memory of 
Paul Neville, and the words in which 
his sister had disclosed his passion 
forher. He, whois all you believe 
Gerald to be, loves you hopelessly— 
enduringly.” That was what Myra 
had said, and as it forced itself on 
Esther’s mind she unconsciously 
derived a solace. 

“ All that I believed Gerald to be. 
Ah! what did I not believe him? 
Every thing that was noble, generous, 
and true. Why did I refuse to be 
guided by instinct, which cautioned 
to keep aloof from him, or why, 
since I was weak enough to forego 
my early dread, did my father allow 
his dislike to be reasoned away ! 
How cruelly has both our trust been 
outraged! My dear, dear father! 
you are spared the witness of my 
misery, and this should reconcile me 
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to the want of your sympathy ; still 
to bear it quite alone is hard, very 
hard.” 

Gerald could not conveniently 
leave Welshpool the same day, and 
as there was no sort of necessity for 
his presence at Bencarn, it was late 
the next evening before he cailed at 
Springfield. Impossible as it would 
have sounded to Esther, a short time 
since, that she should ever regard 
his absence as a boon, it had been 
such to her; and instead of hailing 
the meeting with rapture, its antici- 
pation occasioned her the utmost 
agony. ‘The severe course of mental 
discipline she had been imposing 
upon herself availed little in the mo- 
ment of trial, and remembering at 
once Gerald’s treachery and his 
many kindnesses, she grew dizzy 
with the conflict of pain and pleasure 
as he embraced her. 

“How white you look, dear 
Esther !” was his remark, when she 
had disengaged herself from his 
arms. “I’am afraid you have neg- 
lected to take proper exercise, and 
have been brooding.” 

“JT have never any colour,” she 
replied evasively, the quickly-rising 
flush giving a denial to her assertion. 

“Not a milkmaid’s colour, cer- 
tainly, but you are seldom pale as 
now ; perhaps you are tired : not too 
tired, I hope, to be curious, for, an- 
ticipating your inquiries, I have 
brought a rare budget of news per- 
taining to your special pensioners 
and yesterday’s ceremonial.” 

“It is very kind of you,” Esther 
said, with an abstraction that Gerald 
allowed to pass,and forthwith poured 
out a pretty long account, consider- 
ing the subject was so uncongenial. 
“You don’t seem to take much in- 
terest in the schools,” he said at 
length ; “ possitly the matter is too 
old : novelty, after all, is the brig:utest 
charm.” 

A spasm passed over Esther’s 
face, which was replaced imme- 


diately bya forced smile. don’t 
think so,” she returned in uninten- 
tional accents ofreproach, “ and am 
very much interested. Is the school 
nearly finished ?” 

“‘ Didn’t I lay the first stone yes- 
terday ?” laughed Gerald. “ It will 
take six months to finish yet. You 
could not be thinking of what you 
were saying.” 

“No,” murmured she, absently, 
then recollecting herself, assumed 
an approach tg animation, and put 
two or three questions in succession 
without blundering. After a time 
the effort to conceal her sorrow pro- 
duced a fictitious cheerfulness, and, 
except that she was a trifle distraught 
on being addressed suddenly, Gerald 
noticed nothing to increase the un- 
easiness her manner in the beginning 
had produced in him. 

“What shall we do to-morrow,” 
he inquired, as he rose to go. 
“Thank Heaven, there are but few 
to-morrows now to provide for before 
our marriage.” 

“Three weeks to-day,” she re- 
sponded, as if to herself; only three 
weeks,” 

“ Only, Esther ; do you wish it 
longer ?” 

“No,” she faltered ; trying to think 
she did not, and that she should be 
less thoroughly wretched when the 
dreadful separation was effected. 

“Oh, my God !” she exclaimed as 
he left her ; “‘ how shall I be enabled 
to keep up this show of happiness ? 
How easily Ae can feign; so well 
that I am half inclined to think I 
have merely dreamed my trouble, 
and that he is the same my fancy 
painted him.” 

But memory was too constant to 
suffer her long thus to beguile her- 
self, and repeated Myra’s charges 
against him. Humble in estimating 
her own beauty and gifts, Esther 
actually wondered how Gerald could, 
after winning such a woman as Myra, 
ever admire another, and was not 
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surprised at the reaction in his heart 
on again beholding the enchantress 
in a situation which, above every 
other, displayed her- particular fas- 
cinations in the most glowing light. 
She even wished to consider his 
offer of breaking his promise to her- 
self in Myra’s favour as an impulsive 
desire to retrieve his cruelty, instead 
of being the work of selfish passion ; 
but the full recollection of the mode 
of his renewed solicitations discarded 
the poor consolation she had la- 
boured to extract from the contra- 
dictory theories of his motives. 
Whether his affections really rested 
upon her, or Myra, he was equally 
chargeable with guilt ; and if he vacil- 
lated between both, as it might be 
inferred from his conduct, he was 
just as execrable. At times, nearly 
crazed by the effort to «distort the 
condemnatory facts into evidence 
for her betrothed, she was driven to 
accept the notion that a portion at 
least of Myra’s narrative was the 
ingenious fabrication of malice. 
How, for one thing, could Gerald 
have imagined her to be staying in 
Bencarn, and so sought her out at 
the Bradburn Arms, when every- 
thing conjoined to keep her in Liver- 
pool. The theatrical season was at 
its height, and could she, the ambi- 
tious idol of the populace, be sup- 
posed to relinquish applause and 
gain, through a mere morbid craving 
to revisit the scene of her fall-and 
her rival’s triumph ? 

Though carrying to its farthest 
extent a train of reasoning which 
threw suspicion on Myra’s veracity, 
the unhappy Esther was unable for 
above a second to assure herself that 
the story was other than substan- 
tially correct. There was truth im- 
printed on the very face of it, a 
truth corroborated by a thousand 
trifling incidents, hitherto unheeded. 

The sense of duty was strong in 
Esther—it might indeedbe called the 
strongest element in her nature ; and 


her love for her cousin was so inter- 
woven with her spirit of obedience, 
that, although he was proved un- 
worthy of reverence or reliance, she 
was sadly unsuccessful in her strug- 
gles for emancipation. Having con- 
stituted. him her oracle and law- 
giver, the loss of faith was destruc- 
tion. She was as a ship floating 
amidst rocks and sandbanks, me- 
naced by contrary tides and rising 
tempests—-pilotless, helpless. There 
was no remaining immoveable, the 
swift rolling billows of fate broke on 
her, casting herhither and thither, and 
filling her with anticipation of dan- 
gers yet hidden in the bosom of life’s 
ocean —time. She called in her 
despair for a guiding arm to lead iser 
from her peril, but the current of 
events surged on, drowning in their 
roar her piteous wail. If from out 
the darkness there gleamed one 
instant the beacon of hope, it was 
quenched in the next. As she fore- 
saw, notwithstanding the veil of con- 
tentedness she cast over her misery in 
Gerald’s presence, he penetrated the 
thin artifice, and, ever on the watch 
for a clue to her secret, he soon de- 
cided that it was through him her 
mind was troubled, as at the most 
distant mention of the fast-approach- 
ing marriage she betrayed uneasi- 
ness that was wholly different from 
timidity. There was little to be 
gained from anything she let fall ; 
reserved as was her language, there 
was in it no shade of jealousy or 
reproach. To suffer her to go on 
nursing wrongs, real or imaginary, 
was not to be thought of ; and before 
the dreary week had quite worn 
itself away, he came to the resolu- 
tion of asking her in plain terms the 
origin of her altered behaviour. Ac- 
cident forestalled his purpose. 

It was evening, and Esther sat 
by the window which overlooked 
the turbulent sea; the emblem of 
her heart, just then so restless and 
full of gloom. The window was 
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partly open, and at intervals the 
water’s roaring made melancholy 
music to her ears. All at once came 
floating with it the silver notes of a 
flute, that in the succeeding lull 
sounded close at hand. The min- 
strel was indeed gliding in his boat 
beneath the overhanging cliff, and 
the air he played was the same she 
had listened to in such ecstasy on 
the soft summer eve when Gerald 
first framed his love into words. 
Then crimson and golden lights 
flaked the sky, and bright flowers 
decked the garden, a perfect Eden 
—-she its Eve. Now—ah, that fatal 
now !—the sky was wintry. the earth 
barren, the sweet zephyrs were 
changed to shrieking blasts, the 
Eden to a Hell. She missed not 
one note of the melodious tune ; for 
what the wind bore away memory 
supplied, and with each thrilling 
sound her heart throbbed with 
fiercer pain. She forgot Gerald was 
in the room, for she was, in spirit, 
with the Gerald of the past ; by the 
magic of the music, she was again 
transported to the flower-shaded ar- 
bour, and was made to tremble as 
with the delicious awakening of iong- 
buried love. The swift recal to re- 
ality was so harsh a contrast to the 
delightful fancy, that her calmness 
melted into sobs, which drowned 
the flute’s last fluttering strain. 
Gerald, amazed and grieved, rose 
instantly from his books, and rush- 
ing to her, besought her to tell him 
the occasion of her distress ; but 
had she wished to comply, she was 
powerless to speak. From the vehe- 
mence of her sorrow one might have 
conjectured her stricken by a sud- 
den blow. The rigorous self-lessons 
of patience, the agonised prayers, 
the rule of forced composure, were 
all lost in the wild flood of bitterness, 
stirred by hearing anew the melody 
once associated with her fairest 
hopes, to be linked in future with 
her deepest despair. : 
Every epithet that tenderness or 


pity could command, Gerald poured 
out to assuage her agitation. All 
was unavailing, his loving words 
were as so many stabs; even his 
light tap upon her cheek made her 
shrink away shuddering, as she said 
to herself, “Thus he has petted 
Myra.” Both his caresses and ten- 
der speeehes were profaned through 
being shared by another. : 

“Some malicious tongue has poi- 
soned your mind with slanders 


against me,” Gerald observed at 
length, frowningly, and withdrawing | 


his unwelcome attentions. “Did 
you receive any anonymous letter 
while I was at Welshpool, as from 
that date you have been altogether 
different from yourself? If—” he 
paused, and carried out the sentence 
in thought merely. “If Myra de- 
signs thus to avenge herself, she will 
find herself unsuccessful. She thinks 
to prevent the marriage; that she 
never shall.—Esther,” he resumed 
aloud, and his look was still more 
stern than fond, “ what ridiculous 
fabrications have you been listening 
to? 
frankly what accusations have been 
made ; never fear I shall not forgive 
you for your weak doubts: I pro- 
mise, before knowing what they 
are.” 

The tone of his speech roused 
her pride by its assumption of con- 
trol, and at the same time checked 
her tears. 

“Tell me,” he said again, in a 
less - authoritative manner, ‘ what 
your charge is; do you retain the 
idea that I shall be unable to refute 
it ?” 

“‘T have no charge,” she answered, 
averting her face ; “and if I am not 
so content as I was, it is because I 
dread lest I have been deceiving 
myself all this time, and that——” 

The choked sobs broke forth 
afresh ; she rested her head against 
the window-frame, while she wiped 
from her eyes the fast - falling 
drops. 


Cease crying, and repeat’ 
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He waited till she grew more self- 
possessed before asking what she 
meant to add. ‘“ In what have you 
been deceiving yourself, Esther? In 
believing you loved me?” he pro- 
ceeded, seeing it was useless to 
expect a continuance of the broken 
sentence. ‘Answer me, is that 
what you would say?” 

His but half-restrained fury so ter- 
rified her that she turned upon him 
an appealing glance, exclaiming 
hurriedly: “‘ No, indeed, no — but 
—I must—yes, if you kill me for it 
I must say it. I am convinced this 


’ marriage would not be for my hap- 


piness or yours.” 

He smiled in cold contempt. 
“ And do you anticipate that for a 
fancy, born ofa nightmare, perhaps, 
I will relinquish my claim upon you,” 
he said very quietly. ‘“ You decline 
to own what has given rise to this 


freak, nor do I care farther to in- . 


quire ; but this I know, that though 

ou may nourish resentment of my 
influence, you do not in your heart 
desire to escape it.” 

She sighed heavily ; and, seizing 
her hand, he resumed in the gentle 
strain of old: “We have been so 
happy, Esther, so perfectly one in 
heart, that to let suspicion or reserve 
come between us now would be 
worse than folly. Nothing could 
make me doubt you : my very harsh- 
ness just now may prove howI rely, 
not merely on your love, but on the 
fullest comprehension of my feel- 
ings; and why should you so 
strangely seem to have lost faith in 
me and in yourself also? I had 
hoped, if the clamours of the world 
were opposed to me, you would 
still understand and believe in me.” 

Beguiled, in spite of her will, she 
permitted her hand to remain in his, 
and when he bent forward to kiss 
her forehead, threw herself, at the 
prompting of the moment, on his 
breast. If there was more of pas- 
sion in the action than was consistent 


with her usual reserve, Gerald per 

ceived it was the passion of grief 

rather than of love. She longed to 

put aside Myra’s history entirely, 

and return to the security of the past, 
unsubstantiated as it was; and how 

could she, unless she set herself to 

re-learn her trust, and take whatever 

fell from Gerald’s lips as equal to- 
divine inspiration ? 

“*Now, you musn’t become sad 
again, my darling!” murmured he. 
“Positively I won’t part with you 
until you unsay what surely you must 
have been mad to dream of. If you 
can’t be happy with me, you never 
can be without me; is it not so?” 

Her whole thoughts bent on es- 
cape, she replied she scarce knew 
what; but it could not have been 
far adverse to his expectations and 
hopes, for a smile, this time of plea- 
sure, broke over his face. 

“it is my Esther [ am bidding 
good night to,” he continued, as 
they both rose; and powerless to 
speak, she bowed her head and hur- 
ried away. Instead of passing on 
this occasion an hour or two of mise- 
rable reflection, Esther prepared 
directly for sleep, and being much 
in want of it, soon lost the recollec- 
tion of her cares. They, however, 
rushed upon her, thick and fast, with 
the morning’s light ; when, dreading 
the result of a searching self-inquiry, 
she began chatting with her maid, in 
order to put off her troublesome 
thoughts. It was but putting them 
off, though ; they would not be smo 
thered unheard; and before going 
down stairs, she was impelled to 
accord them an audience. The first 
that clamorously presented itself was 
one of reproach for the lack of firm- 
ness displayed the previous evening. 
She had left Gerald with the con- 
viction that her love was in no wise 
altered, and suffered her judgment 
to be cajoled by the most trans-. 
parent arts ; cajoled to forgetfulness 
of her rival. 
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“Sometimes I feel it’ would be 
easy to hate him,” she reflected. “I 
already fear, and fear is no part of 
love ; yet I confess he said truly, 
that if he cannot make my happiness 
there is none in the world who 


can,” 


Gerald’s behaviour to his estranged 
bride elect was all that the most 
solicitous affection and delicate sen- 
sibility could dictate, never dis- 
tressingly assiduous, but constantly 
tender, observant, without being 
suspicious. It was his aim to re- 
establish the pleasant existence 
interrupted during the winter by 
challenging her to long drives and 
walks, in which she might renew 
associations of their former love, 
and shake off the torpor of melan- 
choly that enveloped her. Through- 
out the day he scarcely gave her a 
minute to think, and contrived that 
she should be wearied enough by 
exercise to insure pretty early slum- 
bers. She was not ungrateful for 
his unwearying care, still it pro- 
duced only a shallow comfort ; for 
if by all others it would have been 
deemed treasonous to hint that he 
had so lately wooed another's 
smiles, she could never entirely for- 
get it; and when Gerald’s look or 
tone was coloured by a warmer 
glow than common, the enthralling 
Myra rose up before her with the 
mocking light of a demon in her 
eyes. Esther wondered often where 
Myra was, though little, as to the 
moment, of her appearance, or the 
means she proposed using to prevent 
the marriage. She believed, without 
seeking for a foundation for her be- 
lief, that Myra meant to scatter the 
utmost consternation she was able to 
wield, and so would delay her in- 


terposition until the day fixed for - 


the marriage. 
Gerald, more anxious for the 


was invited (including his late oppo- 
nent, for whose friendship, or rather 
non-enmity, he was especially desi- 
rous), and all the lesser people were 
free to join the feasting and revelry, 
to be carried on under gigantic mar- 
quees on the lawn. A sister of his 
mother, hitherto unthought of, was 
sought out to be mistress of the 
ceremonies ; and as she was a very 
presentable person, there was not 
the smallest fear that the guests 
would take offence on her account. 
Gerald considerately pressed on 
Esther to ask her a week before- 
hand, an offer she very positively 
declined ; though, had it not been 
for her secret sorrow, her circum- 
stances would have rendered a mid- 
dle-aged lady friend a treasure. She 
could not, except by a word or two, 
express her dissatisfaction with the 
vastness of the preparations, because 
she was prevented from disclosing 
her oft-recurring thought of—it is all 
in vain. She was resolved to choose, 
at any rate, but one bridesmaid ; 
and the lady she fixed upon was so 
much older and plainer than herself, 
that Gerald, inspired by the false 
notion that vanity prompted the se- 
lection, laughed aloud at the men- 
tion of prim Miss Clarence. “Why 
not have Anastasia Paget?” he 
asked, with an innocent look, to 
which Esther replied that she dis- 
liked her ; and, moreover, there was 
less favouritism in inviting Miss 
Clarence than half-adozen out of 


twenty prettier girls. 


So, beyond all controversy, and to 
the unappeasable indignation of Es- 
ther’s attendants, it was settled that 
Miss Clarence was to be the only 
bridesmaid. ‘ Miss Clarence, in- 
deed,” cried the abigail, to a select 
auditory in the housekeeper’s room ; 
“Why, she might as well have the 
beadle’s wife ; it’s enough to destroy 


popular good-will since his election, one’s patience that she should be 


issued the most extravagant orders— 


relative to the wedding, to which 
every one of the Bencarn notables 


thus contrary when everything else is 


to be sogrand. Bridesmaids, in my 
opinion, are as much an ornament 


— 


‘liberty some time longer. 
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and a necessity to the bride as her 
veil and wreath, and such whims 
will never have my countenance.” 

“ Nor mine, neither,” assented the 
housekeeper, with an applauding 
smile at the girl’s spirit. ‘ My idea 
of matrimony was always plenty of 
fine clothes to show to your friends, 
and the recollection of having done 
everything on that day in the highest 
style, so that folks may say, for 
years and years after, ‘that was a 
wedding !’” 

“Well, and so it will be said of 
Miss Cleveland’s,” retorted the maid, 
jealous for her mistress’s future fame. 
“Yes, you mark my words! it will be 


looked upon by every living soul in — 


Bencarn as a great event.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
FOR BETTER OR FOR WORSE. 


Mr. MILMAN, somewhat curious to 
hear what had transpired between 
the rivals, called at the Bradburn 
Arms the morning succeeding their 
interview, and found Myra in a 
frame of mind gloomy and irritable. 
He had to draw the information from 
her piecemeal, as she would not will- 
lingly open her lips; and he being 
at length satisfied, she asked sharply 
at what date he would be ready to 
carry out his revenge. 

“ My revenge? is it not as much 
yours? Well, well, be patient ; 
there are many things to see to yet. 
You must go to Birkenhead, as I 
said yesterday, to subpzna the wife 
and nephew of my respected partner, 
and—but really, when I think of it, 
there is such a deal to be done, that 
I am afraid we must give him his 
Would 
you not like the exposure to be on 
the very day: at the entrance to the 
church ; it would be so dramatic.” 

“Three weeks more of this tor- 


ture! As you will; I have borne mi- | 


sery as great for him months toge- 
ther, and this will only swell the 
account. Let us, then, keep apart 


till the three weeks are ended, un- 
less it be necessary for you to see 
me: early on the last morning I will 
come to you.” : 

“Very good !” chuckled Mr. Mil- 
man; “an excellent arrangement ! 
but wont you be rather dull, with- 
out exchanging a word with any- 
body during the time ?” 

“Good heavens! is it for me to 


be gay? Revenge is not pleasant ; 


I forget, though, the choicest draught 
is yet to be tasted.” 

“Would you wish me to send to 
Liverpool for some one to keep you 
company,” pursued Mr. Milman, 
eyeing her doubtfully. : 

She shook her head, then in 
broken accents, exclaimed, “ You 
intend to be kind, I know, and I 
am. grateful, as much as remains in — 
me to be grateful. One thing you 
can do for me, write to my brother 
what fresh news there may be; I 
haven’t the heart to address him.” 

“ Yes, I will. Is there no farther 
service you can name? Do not set 
me down as heartless because I am 
undemonstrative ; if, beyond this 
scheme of retribution, there remains 
to perform anything which would 
tend to restore your peace, you 
have only to commission me to_ 
execute it.” 4 

Again Myra iterated her obliga- 
tion, this time more feebly, for all 
the trust of her young heart had 
turned to suspicion, obliging her to 
fancy that beneath every profession © 
of esteem or benevolence there 
lurked a vein of treacherous design. 

March, dreary, wet, and comfort- 
less, mellowed into April as bright 
and warm as any that ever shed its 
sunshine over home or heart. One 
might have fancied it June, only 
there were no roses, and both trees 
and shrubs were putting forth their ' 
vernal beauty, instead of showing 
the dark, full-sized leaves of sum- 
mer. The  pleasure-grounds of 
Springfield were especially inviting, 
but their mistress strolled through 
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the winding walks, and passed by 
the monument erected to her 
mother’s memory, without being 
enlivened by the gay flowers border- 
ing the paths, or wooed to a re 
membrance of her parent. How 
long the days seemed, yet how 
quickly the time came when she 
could count the hours before the 
wedding was to be! She kept as 
much out of the way of the bustling 
preparations as she could; and for 
her ¢rousseau she had merely to de- 
spatch an order to Paris, from whence 
she had been for years supplied with 
articles of millinery. 

There was no trying on of the 
bridal robe ; no anxiety to examine 
the treasures of lace and cashmere, 
silk and velvet, which accompanied 
it, and as the maid delightedly held 
up each costly article for her admir- 
ation, Esther turned away with a 
silent tear. Fortunately the survey 
of the ‘¢rousseau served to employ 
Gerald’s aunt for the few hours 
succeeding her arrival on the eve of 
the wedding ; so the bride, careless 
of forming an intimate knowledge 
of her disposition, was discharged 
from the task of talking to her. 

Miss Dealey was a lady of a dis- 
gracefully unoriginal stamp, and 
a swom supporter of etiquette and 
decorum, teeming with good inten- 
tions—which, truth to tell, seldom 
brought about good results—fond 
of setting right domestic difficulties, 
as are most elderly ladies, fond of 
tea, and fonder of gossip. She had 
been a great dresser in her time, 
and retained a sort of passion for all 
pertaining to women’s toilet. A 
bonnet afforded her as wonderful a 
study and as inexhaustible a topic 
as a beetle to a naturalist, a mur- 
derer’s cranium to a phrenologist, or 
antedilulvian fossil to a geologist. 
She could scarcely sleep for think- 
ing of that beautiful, beautiful lace 
dress, the set of pearls, the orange 
wreath, and the hundred and one 
varieties fresh from Vanity Fair. 


It would have been destructive to 
her peace of mind if Esther had not 
been worthy of her decorations ; but 
assured that her movements would 
lend grace to the soft folds of her 
robe, and that her complexion would 
blend, rather than contrast, with the 
purity of the pearl ornaments, she 
was free to surrender her entire con- 
sideration to the various triumphs 
of the milliner’s art. What little 
room was left in her mind for any- 
thing beyond praise of the wedding 
finery was given to surprise at 
Esther’s unparalleled indifference. 
For a woman not to be interested 
about the fit and texture of her 
bridal dress, was in her opinion out 
of nature ; and so, in her zeal to 
make things straight, she told Gerald, 
who would certainly have been better 
pleased, had his bride evinced more 
concern for her self-adornment. Her 
carelessness on this particular clearly 
proved that she was not reconciled | 
to her position. ‘There was a rest- 
lessness in the motion of her mild 
eyes that haunted him, and the 
dejection, which stole over her 
occasionally, to the prostration of 
every faculty, and in defiance of all 
her efforts to hide, communicated 
itself insidiously to him. The 
evening before the important day 
she was more cheerful than she had 
been since the scene with Myra; 
and Gerald, in bidding her a good _ 
bye, to return for the last time to 
his bachelor lodgings, could not 
resist adding, ‘After to-morrow’s 
meeting there will be no further 
parting.” It was more than she 
dare attempt to reply, since she 


‘ considered this their final farewell. 


She felt no anger towards him, even 
while her soul was racked by the 
memory of his inconstancy; she 
longed almost to say what she 
believed she would never again have 
the opportunity of doing, that she 
forgave him. 

As she stood, with her hand still 
clasped in his, and her gaze wander- 
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_ ing over the landscape from the door- 
way, she seriously taxed herself to 
find out by what means Myra could 
break off the marriage. Could 
such an assumption of power be 
well founded? Was it not more 
likely that Myra’s boast arose from 
some vague, womanly notion of 
Justice, quite opposed to law, and 
that after all Esther’s engagement 
with her cousin remained untouch- 
ed? An exposure of his double- 
dealing might, indeed, release her 
from her pledge in the eyes of the 
world, but would it be generous to 
turn against him when all con- 
demned? What was her duty in 
respect to him? 

To reclaim is certainly a nobler 
task than to punish ; and if the for- 
mer is the most difficult, the latter 
entails the necessity of paining 
others beside the guilty. Esther did 
not blind herself to the fact that, in 
separating from Gerald, she would 
probably torment herself more than 
him ; but she was so accustomed to 
follow the stern law of right, so op- 
posed by nature and principle to 
rush after impulse, that, if convinced 
of Gerald’s unalterable insensibility 
to the strict line of honour, she 
would rather immolate herself in a 
dungeon than be united to him. 
“It is too soon, though,” she sadly 
reflected, “‘to determine how to act ; 
to-morrow I shall be shown what 
path to take.” 

On that to-morrow—longed for so 
fervently by Gerald, looked forward 
to by such deep dread by Esther— 
Myra, all on fire with expectation, 
waited at the Bradburn Arms the 
coming of Mr. Milman. He was 
punctual to the moment, as lawyers 
generally are, and the quiet re- 
solution of his look formed a strong 
contrast to her excited aspect. 

“Everything is in proper train, at 
length,” he observed, as he drew 
out some papers, and folded them 
into a smaller compass. 


Myra uttered a sigh, manifestly 
of impatience. “Is it time to go?” 
she demanded. 

‘No; they won’t be at the church 
before eleven: and if we leave a 
quarter of an hour hence, we shall 
be in time to wait their arrival. Do 
you object, meanwhile, to my put- 
ting a few questions >” He took it 
for granted that she would not, and 
for query number one inquired, whe- 
ther she had heard what the late Mr. 
Cleveland died of ?” 

That he should ask such a 
thing of her was surprising, and 
she plainly declared she knew less. 
about his death than of any which 
had taken place in Bencarn for the 
last three or four years. But he was 
not prevented by this from carrying 
on a rambling interrogation respect- 
ing the whole history, which wiled 
away the fifteen minutes. 

“Tt’s time now,” cried Myra, as. 
the finger pointed to half-past ten, 
and she instantly rose to start, her 
bonnet being already on. 

They walked together in silence 
down the street, gay with flags and 
garlands, when, at the turning, they 
were met by a man, who, gesticulat- 
ing wildly to the attorney, bawled 
out, “ He’s bolted, sir !” 

Mr. Milman, unlike the old barons. 
of story, cursed with stupid retainers, 
instead of exclaiming who, idiot, 
dolt, &c., encouraged the man’s 
economy of words by demanding 
shortly, ‘‘ When ? where to ?” 

“ Just now, sir !—the ferry, sir !— 
think he’s making for Americy.” 

“Why didn’t you prevent him: 
going? it will ruin the case. But 
are you quite sure it was the right 
person?” continued Mr. Milman, 
recovering his composure. 

“ Quite sure, sir! If I had tried to 
stop him, you may have lost him 
altogether. Better follow him to the 
ferry.” 

“ Humph! only five and twenty 
minutes left ; it can just be done ; 
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no more. Wait here for me,” he 
said to Myra, “or if you prefer it, 
return to the hotel; I shan’t be 
longer than ten minutes.” 

“What are you going for?” she 
-asked, completely mystified. “Who 
is the man who is wanting to 
“escape ? 

“A witness, the late Mr. Cleve- 
land’s valet. Don’t think of going 
to the church alone, rely upon my 
spéedy return.” 

She nodded, and directly he was 
out of sight. Ten minutes is a, long 
time to pace up and down a streét, 
watching for some one and thinking, * 


-and Myra had plenty to think about. 


She could not comprehend, in the 
first place, what the valet was need- 
ed to witness, or why Mr. Milman 
should place such importance upon 
his evidence as to pursue him at 
so critical a time, and had run over 
a hundred surmises before her com- 
panion again appeared in sight. 
Walking with him were two men, 
dressed, in plain black, as gentlemen 
might be, but looking like nothing 
on earth besides policemen. Myra, 


guessing them to be such, shuddered; 


and as they‘ and the lawyer ap- 
proached, she, without speaking, led 
the way to the church, whose merry 
bells out pealed the others set ringing 
for the wedding. 

Is it necessary to say that, during” 
the slow process of dressing, the’ 
bride trembled a good deal, changed’ 
colour often, and once or twice shed: 
tears? Do not all brides likewise, yet. 


from far different cause?’ Esther’ 


trembled with fear; her cheek 


burned and paled through distrust 


of herself, if the promised interposi- 
tion should fail. Her tears fell, not 
because she was temporally to leave 
her home, but that she anticipated 
an eternal severance from her bride- 

oom. 

She looked very lovely, Gerald’s 
aunt said; and her maid protested 
she was the exact copy of a cheru- 


bies-—elhanever she may have seen 
one she omitted to mention ; but her 
watchful bridesmaid, while admiring 
the halo of purity and spiritualism, 
shed over her beauty by “ rooted 
melancholy,” thought how much 
better fitted she was for a “ bride of 
heaven” than man. And indeed the 
tone of her expression; the sub- 
dued softness of her voice; the 
noiseless movements, conveyed that 
sweet reverence with which one 
gazes on an inspired maiden about 
to renounce the world for ever, or 
on the vowed vestal, whose eyes lift 
themselves from the earth but to 
dwell upon the cross, whose life is 
a peaceful monotony of charitable 
deeds, remorseless prayers, and bea- 
tific visions. 

There was a vast deal of whisper- 
ing and hand-shaking, of bustle and 
congratuiation, before the procession 


formed for church ; but to Esther, - 
whose soul was enveloped in a cloud, ' 


neither these things nor the loudest 


of praises occasioned a shadow of’ 
regard. She knew nothing distinctly" 


until‘she found herself standing at 
the altar with Gerald; then her 
senses woke, and, avoiding to return 
his glance, she threw a quick wild 
survey “in- search of ‘Myra. Next 
she looked: at~the cldck, ‘greatly to 
the disgust. ‘of some’of'the spectators 
who cried*out upon her for being so 
self-possessed, and she saw it was 
just halfpast ten. It must be 
wrong, for the hour had been given 
out as eleven only the day before ; 
would ‘Myra be too late? 

Esther could not well say which 
she dreaded most, she being left 
to her fate, or the disgrace of an 
interruption. Thought is very ra- 
pid ; and before the clergyman had 
settled himself in his surplice and 
opened the book, she had under- 
gone twenty variations of pain. 
There was a struggling hope in her 
breast when he slowly enunciated 


the words, “If any man can show 
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any just cause why they may not 
lawfully be joined together, let him 
now speak,” 

A hope quickly overshadowed, 
for the dead silence that followed 
was unbroken, and the service 
went on. Again she turned her 
eyes right and left, like a prisoner 
eager to escape, and again in vain, 
while the question was being put 
to Gerald, “Will you take this wo- 
man for your wife ?” 

When it came to her, her brain 
began to reel, her sight to fail, and 
her limbs to sink. “ No, no, no !” was 
being shrieked in her ears ; “No!” her 
lips tried to articulate ; “No!” stoutly 
prompted her heart ; but it was un- 
said, and the clergyman bending 
over her whispered, “Speak louder.” 
Then her pale lips parted,anda “no,” 
that sounded to herself loud enough 
to wake the dead broke from her, 
yet really so low-toned as to be 
mistaken by the minister. He 
regarded her for an instant half in 
doubt, but pitying what he deemed 
her confusion, proceeded to ask, 
“Who giveth this woman in mar- 
riage ?” 

A gentleman, with the smiling 
solicitude of a parent, though he 
was not even a friend, here stepped 
forward. Esther’s consciousness 
had, however, for the second, van- 
ished ; and on its return, Gerald, in 
repetition of the written fogm, was 
saying, “ Till death do us paft.” 

As the last syllable of his vow 
was pronounced she raised her eyes 
to his, in obedience to the mystic 
power which throughout had been 
drawing her to meet his gaze. There 
was in his look a deep apparent ten- 
derness, and something too of com- 
mand afd menace, that fascinated 
her yet more. She could not turn 
away from him, his eyes charmed 
her senses and loosened her frozen 
tongue, so that faintly, but clearly, 
she fullowed the minister in the lke 
vow, without fully knowing what she 


was doing. The ring was placed on 
her finger, the additional oath made 
in the name of the Holy Trinity, 
and then, moved by the same un- 
distinguishable influence, which was 
neithes love nor terror, but a part of 
both, she knelt down while the 
blessing was bestowed that com- 
pleted the ceremony and made those 
two one,in all fortune and in all time. 

It was only after the signing was 
over, and she was in the carriage by 
the side of her husband, that she 
could realise what had taken place, 
and so curse the cowardice which 
had restrained her from making an 
effort of a moment against a life’s 
probable regret. Her heart turned 
sickening from the future, and 
Myra’s image grew more hatefully 
fair, more bitterly taunting, as Gerald 
spoke to her of his happiness. She 
felt that unless she were allowed a 
few moments alone to still her per- 
turbation, she must commit some 
unpardonable offence at the break- 
fast, by swooning or bursting into 
hysterics ; and she contrived, there: 
fore, directly after alighting, to rush 
into the library, where there was no 
likelihood of encountering any one. 

Though she had neither in spirit 
nor in form echoed the prayers in 
the church, the first thing she did 
on entering the lonely room was to 
prostrate herself before a chair, on 
which she rested her weary head, 
and she was still praying with the 
fervency of agony when a quick, 
firm step approached, paused at the 
door, and finally entered. 

“‘ Esther,” said Gerald, and at his 
call she started, blushing deeply for 
dread that her occupation .had be- 
trayed her misery ; but he was too 
much engrossed with his own 
emotions to guess that hers were 
not as pleasant. He raised her 
from the ground, trembling and 
embarrassed, saying, as he drew her 
to him, ‘ Were you praying for me, 
my darling ?” 
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“I was praying,” she faltered, 
averting her face, “that I might be 
able to do my duty.” 

“‘ How gravely you speak! will it 
be so hard for you ?” 

This was not a question it was 
imperative she should reply to ; and 
to evade it she leant her burning 
brow upon his shoulder. 

“ Mine at last, Esther! Mine for 
life!” The passionate murmur and 
tightening clasp which agcompanied 
it would once have imparted ecstasy ; 
now the thrill that pervaded her was 
of absolute alarm. 

She dared not, nevertheless, with- 
draw from his embrace, for was she 
not his wife? and if her present un- 
settled sentiments should end in 
positive loathing, she must submit 
the same to the tokens of his affec- 
tion, and smile beneath her yoke. 

“ Oh !” she thought, “ that I were 
able wholly to extinguish my dis- 
trust! or, if I cannot entirely love, 
let me entirely hate him.” 

As the pair stood, one lost in 
amusing rapture, the other endea- 
vouring to keep down the waving 
elements of womanly tenderness and 
jealous repugnance, the sound of 
Gerald’s name, twice loudly re- 
peated, constrained him to release 
his bride and quit the room. 

There was a confusion of many 
voices and footsteps; and Esther 
was about venturing forth to ascer- 
tain the reason of the tumult, when 
the door was flung wide open, and 
she was confronted by Myra 
Neville. A stifled cry escaped. the 
bride, and she drew back with 
frightened haste; for in the beautiful, 
excited features of her rival she 
discerned fury as well as scorn. 

“Was it you,” Myra cried, “ who 
gave out the wrong hour for the ser- 


vice? Poor dupe ; but you will sffuer. 


for your weakness. It would have 
been far better for you to commit 
suicide ?” 

“Indeed, I wasn’t aware that Ger- 


ald had altered the time,” returned 
Esther, strangely humbled. “I 
hoped to the last for your coming.” 

“ Hoped ?” sneered Myra ; “could 
you not, when help was so near, 
summon the firmness to say No? 
Did it seem a greater trial to brave 
Gerald’s indignation and the sur- 
prised comments of a hundred 
people, than to bind yourself irre- 
vocably to one whom it is impossi- 
ble for you to respect, if you are 
mad enough still to love. Is this 
your self-reliance, your devotion to 
virtue ?” 

Esther hung her head, weeping 
silently for a few moments, though as 
Myra approached she waved her 
off, exclaiming frantically, ‘Oh! 
why did you uproot my faith? If 
he were ever so false, I guessed it 
not, and was happy. You have 
made me miserable for ever ; let that 
satisfy you without planning revenge 
on him.” She broke down com- 
pletely at this point, and, sinking 
upon a seat, gave free vent to her 
emotion, Myra watching the while, 
as much in compassion as in hate. ~ 

“How long,” she _ inquired, 
“would your happiness have lasted, 
had I left you to discover Gerald’s 
real nature? A few months, per- 
haps. It was the part of a friend, 
not a rival, I acted towards you. I 
afforded you the means of escaping 
the bitterness of a too-late awaken- 
ing ; but instead of saving yourself, 
you have chosen to destroy.” 

Before Esther could commence a 
reply of any kind, a man’s shadow 
darkened the room ; and Myra, turn- 
ing sharply round, saw Mr. Milman. 

“So,” he said, glancing first at her 
and then at the bride, “‘ the knot.is 
tied ; so much the better for Aim at 
least.” 

“ How better for him?” It was 
not Esther who asked, yet her wist- 
ful eyes dwelt upon:the lawyer’s face 
with as eager an inquiry as Myra’s. 

“ Because,” rejoined he, ‘I cal- 
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culated upon Miss Cleveland’s evi- 
dence, and a wife cannot witness 
against her husband. 

A dread, more ‘prophetic than 
rational, seized Esther, who, starting 
up, distractedly cried, ‘ What is it 
you are talking of ? There is some 
dreadful mystery in your words ; for 
mercy sake, tell me what you mean ! Y 

“There is no help for it,” said 
Mr. Milman, uneasily ; “ you cannot 
be kept ten minutes longer in ignor- 
ance of what has happened. Mr. 
Cleveland is in custody.” 

There was no increase of appre- 
hension in her countenance, only an 
expression of surprise and vexation 
as she repeated his closing words, 
“What silly joke is this?” said she. 
““T never imagined you were capa- 
ble of terrifying any one for sport.” 

“He tells you a stern fact,” put 
in Myra, solemnly. “It was by 
Gerald’s arrest I proposed breaking 
off your marriage.’ 

“But does the law sanction arrest 
without crime? What has he done? 
It is not for debt—that is ridiculous 
to suppose. I surely must be dream- 
ing; it is impossible there exists 
any substantial charge against him.” 

“One charge is enough at a 
time,” observed the lawyer, briskly. 
“The present charge is for the for- 
gery of the will, by which he became 
possessed of your hand and fortune. 
There, there !” he added in the same 
breath, as Esther, stricken by the 
shock, swayed backwards; “ just 
what I expected. -It is a good 
thing, though, you should lose your 
senses, and would be a better if you 
never regained them.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
WRECKED AMBITION, 


WHEN Gerald left his lovély bride 
in the library to answer the repeated 
calls of his name, he was. staggered 
by coming immediately in contact 
with Myra. The perfect unexpect- 


edness of the encounter brought a 
flush to his face, but it was quite the 
opposite of gratification; her be- 
haviour had effectually quenched his 
renewed passion. His feelings of 
astonishment and chagrin had no 
time to break forth in speech ere 
one of the policemen, who had ac- 
companied Mr. Milman, stepped 
forward, and, with that cool fami- 
liarity that appears rather born with 
them than acquired, tapped Gerald 
on the shoulder, saying, “‘ Mr. Cleve- 
land, you are my prisoner.” 

The newly-elected M.P. moved a 
pace back at this, and haughtily re- 
garding the unabashed constable, 
demanded, “‘ By what right he was 
there ?” 

“This gives me my right !” the 
man promptly answered, holding 
out the warrant for his apprehen- 
sion. 

Gerald, as though he were con- 
descending immensely by the act, 
took the writ from the man, and a 
glance satisfying him of its genuine- 
ness, he changed colour, while the 
paper rustled in his hand through 
the sudden tremor that convulsed 
him. Ina minute, or even less, all 
outward fear was conquered, and, 
returning the warrant, he observed 
composeilly, “I see it is quite cor- 
rect ;” then, with a fierce scowl at 
Myra, who stood close to him, he 
whispered, “Is this your work ?” © 

** My child’s death was yours.” 

Regardless of his defiant and 
threatening look in answer, Myra 
moved on to the room from whence 
Gerald had emerged; while he, 
with a few hurried sentences of 
excuse to his aunt, who was piti- 
ably bewildered by the unusual 
proceedings, allowed himself to be 
conducted by the policemen from 
the house ; and in their company 
entered the carriage which was 
in waiting to bear away him and his 
bride on their tour of pleasure. He 
relied, as a certainty, upon the ma- 
gistrate taking bail for his appear- 
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ance, which he was ready to offer to 
any amount, and was not, therefore, 
half so much weighed down as if he 
could have anticipated an immediate 
incarceration. For the result of the 
inquiry he had no serious misgivings, 
as who was there to prove the for- 
gery except Mr. Leech, and to him, 
having profited so greatly by it, ex- 
posure would be equally injurious. 
That Myra had been aided by Mr. 
Milman in bringing the charge home 
to him was without question, from 
the mere fact of him attending her ; 
and when his natural and business- 
_ like caution was considered, this 

looked ominous; but then Gerald 
knew himself to have been very long 
the object of the lawyer’s secret male- 
volence, so it was unlikely he should 
have kept back till now anything 
tending to fix ignominy upon him. 
It appeared most probable that 
Myra, in her jealous fury, had em- 
ployed herself in collecting the en- 
vious gossip of his enemies, and 
that Mr. Milman, for his own selfish 
ends, and to create a scandal, had 
persuaded her into the feasibility of 
getting up a case. By having set 
at naught his professions of rekin- 
dled affection, Myra had incurred 
Gerald’s bitterest anger for the time ; 
and though it had since faded al- 
most to indifference, chiefly through 
his diverted interest in his bride, it 
was aroused and intensified by her 
concern in his present very dis- 
agreeable position ; in fact, he felt 
that he downright hated her. 

At Gerald’s request, or rather de- 
mand, he was driven direct to the 
residence of the nearest county ma- 
gistrate (who had very politely ex- 
cused himself from joining the wed- 
ding festival), but for once failed to 
meet the deference that was pretty 
generally accorded him by others. 
In a manner that admitted of no 
farther discussion, the magistrate 
declared himself unable to accept 
bail in such a case ; and though he 


would give orders that every in- 
dulgence, consistent with the regu- 
lations, should be permitted Mr. 
Cleveland, he must submit to a de- 
tention until the following week, 
when, fortunately, the Spring Assizes 
commenced. 

Satisfied that this decision was 
final, Gerald withdrew, courteously 
as far as appearance went, though 
inwardly muttering maledictions on 
every person in the remotest degree 
taxable with his misfortune. On 
being left alone in the shabby 
best room of the jail—gained rather 
by the recommendation of his purse 
than the recommendation of the 
magistrate—the sight of the barred 
window and dingy furniture height- 
ened the horrible prospect of a 
week’s confinement, and so_ sub- 
dued the pride which had hitherto 
sustained him that he could child- 
ishly have cried. Meagre as was 
the pity his selfish nature allowed 
him to bestow on Esther’s sorrow, 
the loss of liberty was all the more 
keenly deplored, because it enforced 
a separation from his newly-made 


wife. In his conjectures as towho . 


would inform her of his arrest, he 
went on to wonder whether she 
would resolutely set herself against 
believing it, or if, on the contrary, 
she would divine the truth and for- 
give the artifice for the sake of the 
love that dictated it. The very idea 
that she might regard herself as 
wronged produced a sensation al- 


most of dislike for her, and he was — 


inclined to regret the step he had 
taken to secure her hand, even 
though she might otherwise have 
bestowed it elsewhere. He was not 
disposed to exaggerate the danger 
he was surrounded by, quite the re- 
verse, and confidently looked for- 
ward to an acquittal at the termina- 
tion of the week’s confinement ; at 
the same time he well knew how 
many persons there are in the 
world who persist in holding to the 
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least favourable impression of their 
neighbours ; and to be suspected by 
the smallest portion of the commu- 
nity wonld effectually subvert his 
ambitious plans for the future. 
Could he with the faintest stain of 
dishonour resting upon his name, 
retain his seat in Parliament ? When 
this questton first occurred to him 
it brought a shadow to his face, a 
shadow, deepening, at length, to an 
expression of passionate defeat. 
After slighting the matter as unim- 
portant, he began seriously to con- 
sider the remote consequences of 
the trial; granting that it gave him 
back his freedom, he perceived that 
it must be succeeded by 2 period of 
self-banishment. All his glorious 
visions of greatness faded into dark- 
ness, and the years in which he had 
hoped to achieve a position and in- 
fluence equal to his aspirations, 
showed as blanks. His thoughts 
next reverted with frenzied bitter- 
ness to Myra; and, remembering the 
reality of her acting, the conclusion 
forced itself upon him that it was on 
the night he saw her at the theatre 
she had become inspired with the 
desire of retribution. It was the fire 
of his own genius which had set her 
soul blazing with wrath ; he was his 
own enemy in this as in everything, 
for, notwithstanding there had been 
nothing of revengeful purpose in her 
manner throughout their last inter- 
view at the Bradburn Arms, her 
scornful indifference was quite com- 
patible with the open triumph of 
to-day. One thing mystified him, 
and that was, that Myra’s primary 
motive had not been to put a stop 
to the marriage ; but when he calcu- 
lated that it was generally supposed 
the ceremony would be half an hour 
later, as it had originally been given 
out, the mystery was at once dis- 
posed of. It was so characteristic of 
a woman’s revenge to aim at scenic 
effect, and an interruption in the 
middle of a wedding has, for ages, 


been a favourite catastrophe. In 
puzzling out what had hitherto been 
concealed from him, forestalling 
the occurrences of the future, and 
anon cursing the authors of his cap- 
tivity, or lamenting the miseries it 
produced, Gerald found ample oc- 
cupation as he impatiently paced 
the room, now gnawing his lip with 
fury, then pressing his hand deject- 
edly to his eyes, to shut out the 
melancholy half-light that glimmered 
through the narrow casement. 


The departure of the bridegroom. 
with the two strange men threw the 
assembled guests at Springfield into 
the utmost consternation ; so that, 
when Mr. Milman came from the 
library to obtain assistance for the 
insensible Esther, his sight and 
hearing were assailed by such run- 
nings to and fro, such vehement ges- 
ticulation, shaking of heads, shrug- 
ging of shoulders, exclaiming, and 
confusion, as never surely bewil- 
dered mortal since the fall of Babel. 
Many, in their sheer inability to be- 
lieve that the millionaire M.P. had 
been carried off by a couple of com- 
mon policemen, began to question 
their own identity, if they did not 
push their doubts quite to the extent 
of the Berkeley theory, and satisfy 
themselves by saying that the corpse- 
like bride, together with their scared 
fellow-visitors and the untouched 
banquet, were mere delusions of 
the mind. When time enough had 
elapsed for them to be assured of the 
truthfulness of the calamity, the most 
aristocratic portion of them fled the 
house as if it had been infected, 
taking no sort of heed of Esther’s 
forlorn condition ; while the rustics, 
swayed as much, it must be owned, 
by curiosity as sympathy, rushed in 
from the grounds, hurrying hither 
and thither, regardless of restriction, 
to make inquiries for themselves 
concerning ‘‘ Mrs. Cleveland.” 

At the entreaty of the horrified. 
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maiden aunt, Mr. Milman, after 
sending Esther’s attendant to aid 
Myra in her restoration, busied 
himself in accelerating the slow de- 
parture of the meaner people, seek- 
ing, at the same time, though vainly, 
to soften the ire of the loftier folk, 
who, as they wandered about seek- 
ing for missing companions or 
articles of attire, inveighed loudly 
either against the audacity of the 
law in seizing upon anyone recog- 
nised by them, or against the pri- 
soner for the indignity they sustained 
through his invitation. 

Not until the strangers were all 
departed, and Esther brought to 
consciousness, did Myra and the 
lawyer take their farewell of the 
house to which they had carried 
-degradation and mourning in the 
midst of its magnificent revelry. 
There was a peculiar sort of esteem 
intermixed with Myra’s hatred of 
Esther Cleveland, that existed inde- 
pendent of her wish to think well of 
the woman to whom her brother 
had surrendered his heart; and 
feeling really anxious to mitigate 
the sorrow she had herself been the 
cause of, she would willingly have 
stayed, had she not suspected her 
presence would be more of an inflic- 
tion than a boon. Before going, 
Myra advised the maid to ad- 
minister to her mistress a few drops 
of laudanum, and from the effects of 
the dose Esther happily\slept for 
more than two hours. 

She did not lie long reflecting 
after she awoke, neither did she set 
up a crying or moaning ; but with an 
icy calmness, that with her was the 
only manifestation of mental dis- 
turbance, first had a messenger sent 
to Mr. Leech’s office, requesting 
his immediate attendance, and se- 
condly bade the girl help her to 
dress. 

The bridal robe and veil were 
resting upon the couch where they 
had been carelessly cast by Myra, 


and on seeing them a momentary 
dimness overspread the cold bright- 
ness of Esther's eyes. Still she 
allowed no tear to fall, and when 
prepared to descend, declined the 
support of her maid’s arm, walking 
as stately as a queen through the 
file of domestics in the hall to the 
library. 

The cushioned chair, by which 
she had so lately knelt, yet bore 
the impress of her head, buried to 
drown her sobs; her handkerchief 
was beside it, wet and crumpled, and 
on the floor, where Gerald had left 
her standing, was one of his gloves. 
Instead of picking this up, and 
ridiculously smothering it with 
kisses, she walked over it, and 
placing herself in view of the win- 
dow, waited for Mr. Leech. A 
quarter of an hour passed while she 
sat with eyes immovably bent on 
the walk leading to the house, and 
nearly fifteen minutes more were 
swallowed in the yawning gulf of 
time before Esther's messenger re- 
appeared with the news that Mr, 
Leech also had been arrested, to 
which she returned no comment, 
and having dismissed him, quietly 
sat down. 

Presently Miss Dealey came in 
to ascertain what she was doing, 
and how she was, when Esther 
answered curtly, “she was quite 
strong again, and wanted nothing 
except solitude.” 

‘*What do you mean to do ?” said 
the aunt, a little awed by her reserve 
and wonderful composure ; “ don’t 
you think you ought to try and see 
Geraid? I will go with you if you 
like.” 

“No ;” replied the bride, a rapid 
glow suffusing her face; “TI will 
write, though, to ask if he wishes to 
see me.” 

“« Wishes !” echoed the other in 
amazement; “can he do other? 
and why wait for him to make the 
request ?—you are his wife now.” 
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“Yes”—drawn out as a sigh; 
but 

“What? You are surely not 
allowing yourself to credit anything 
that terrible Mr. Millman has been 
telling you to his disadvantage. I 
won’t profess to understand the 
matter, as I don’t at all; but you 
Should be the last in the world to 
hearken to what reflects upon his 
honour.” 

The prim lady. worked herself 
into a small passion, laying great 
stress upon the you; but Esther re- 
frained from answering, and, to avoid 
the unpleasantness of an argument, 
went over to the other side of the 
room to procure pen and paper. 
She gave no thought as to the word- 
ing of the note till she had headed 
it with: the usual “Springfield 
House,” then laid down her pen in 
troubled hesitation. She had never 
addressed a written sentence to Ger- 
ald before, and now she was to do so 
in the character of his wife ; yet her 
soul, rebelling against the tie, re- 
fused to sanction even the least 
warm appellation. After consider- 
able delay, she arrived at a decision, 
tracing upon the paper simply this: 
—“If you wish to see me, send 
word, and I will come to-morrow.” 
She hesitated, though, before folding 
her laconic epistle, doubtful of the 
effect it would have on him, and 
was half inclined, through fear, to 
put a “ Dear Gerald” at the com- 
mencement, only her pride would 
not let her stoop to false profession, 
so without mentioning the note to 
Miss Dealey she sent it off. 

If Gerald had been wounded by 
Esther’s absence, he was much more 
so on the receipt of her note; 
nevertheless, as he put it into his 
pocket he smiled, thinking how 
powerful his will was to quell hers. 
He wasted a shorter time im reply- 
ing than she had in writing, putting 
no more words, and those less of 
tenderness than command:—“Come, 


my dear wife, as soon as you can after 
eight in the morning. Yours, G. C.” 
This was all; but when Esther read 
it she trembled with something of 
the alarm a disobedient child feels 
on hearing from parent or guardian 
the ominous sentence, “I want to 
speak to you.” She so seldom ex- 
hibited, or, indeed, was mastered 
by, strong passion, that it terrified 
her beyond measure to witness or 
anticipate anger in another, particu- 
larly in Gerald, from whom an ex- 
plosion of wrath was the more to be 
shunned because of his ordinary 
self-command. She begged Gerald’s 
aunt to be ready to accompany her 
to the prison early the ensuing day ; 
and then, as the evening had closed, 
betook herself to her chamber in 
an exceedingly unenviable state of 
mind. She was not so sensitive as 
to reproach herself next morning for 
the rest she was so fortunate as to 
obtain, highly probable as it was that 
her husband had been tossing sleep- 
lessly on his uncomfortable prison- 
bed all night. 

Miss Dealey, having made. the 
road clear for Esther's admission 
to Gerald’s room, would have gone 
back to the carriage to wait for her ; 
but this Esther protested against so 
resolutely that she shrewdly sus- 
pected the bride’s attachment, more 
particularly on witnessing the dis- 
tant way in which she held out her 
hand as Gerald darted forth to meet 
her. If he took possession of the 
lips as well, the decorous maiden- 
lady did not see, for she crossed 
directly to the window looking into 
the jail-yard, where she remained, 
seemingly as deaf and dumb as she 
was blind, while Gerald poured out 
numberless anxious inquiries of the 
trembling Esther. 

There was but a moiety of senti- 
ment talked; besides having such 
pressing subjects of reflection, Gerald 
was, as the husband, exonerated 
from the task of stringing together 
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_pretty, meaningless phrases, illustra- 
tive of his confidence in her unfail- 
ing devotion, his sympathy in her 
distresses, and his sustaining hope 
of their ultimate bliss. 

In answer to her troubled inqui 
what evidence could be brought in 
support of the charge, he told her 
how firm he had at first been in his 

belief that none existed, but that 
this pleasing idea had been effectu- 
ally destroyed by a communication 

from Mr. Milman, sent with the 
express motive of removing “ unrea- 

_ sonable expectation of release.” 

“It is no use keeping anything 

from you, Esther,” said he, “so I 
will, as shortly as I can, inform you 
what evidence there is against me. 
To begin with, the second will is 

‘wholly opposed to the purport of the 

first, made only a week before. The 
one assigns your hand and property 
to me, while the other so settles the 
money on you that you would be 

‘independent whether married or 

Single.” 

*“ How do you know this ?” 

_ “By seeing the first will at 
Leech’s office. Thispiece of evidence, 


little in itself, perhaps, is of serious — 


importance conjoined to others. 
Next, your father had a prejudice, 
or rather a hatred against me, and 
‘this you could declare, but that your 
lips are closed through being my 
wife; there is, however, one other 
who will testify to his dislike—Mr. 
Milman ; your father even told him 
I should never have a farthing more 
of his money than he could help.” 
“ That is what he said when he pro- 
_posed having the will made,” re- 
marked Esther ; “and thinking of 
it since, I have often wondered at 
the great and sudden change in his 
sentiments. What you are telling 
me seems dreadfully against you,” 
she added, with a shudder. : 
“Yes; nor is this all. I cannot 
bring one witness to prove that Mr. 
Leech visited your father the night 


of his death, which is also the date, 
of the second will.” 

“You can swear, though, that 
you let him in with his wife and 


‘nephew, and afterwards saw them 


out.” 

“Mrs. Leech and her nephew,” 
proceeded Gerald, disregarding her 
interruption, “I learn from Milman 
— to doubt his word would be 
olly), have deposed before the ma- 
— trate that they were both at home 

t night.” 

“Good Heaven! how can this 
be?” cried Esther, starting up; 
“ they were the witnesses—I myself 
saw their names distinctly written. 
Are they said to be forged, too ?” 

“No Esther, that is not sought 
to be proved ; only that, in putting 
their signatures to the deed, they 
were ignorant of its nature, and did 
it simply in obedience to Mr. 
Leech’s request on his return from 
his office the eve of the funeral.” 

“The eve of the funeral,” said 


Esther; “then the will is a for- 


gery. Who could have imitated my 
father’s handwriting ?” 

did.” 

The brief sentence was uttered in 
a low, constrained voice, and its 
purport made Esther’s blood ‘curdle 
with horror; for, if she had not 
been able to persuade herself of the 
impossibility of Gerald’s guilt, she 
was yet utterly unprepared for such 
a confession. 

“Esther,” resumed her husband, 
somewhat fiercely, ashe stretched 
forward and caught her shrinking 
hand, “you have listened so far 
with patience, and you must to the 


rest. I felt confident that you loved 


me, and I loved you with a fervour 
that was increased to madness by 
the apparent hoplessness of gaining 
you. I overheard the revelation 
your father made of your birth ; and 
when he declared his resolution to 
put you in possession of what would, 
as his daughter, have been your 
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Zight, I made as firm a resolve to 
seize the opportunity chance afforded 


.of securing you by preventing the 


fulfilment of his intentions.” 
Esther stared blankly at him, 
echoing the word prevent in a hol- 


low whisper. 


“ It would have been prevented 
by his illness,” said she, “ had he 
not altered his first purpose, and 
gone to the lawyer’s the very next 
morning instead of the second.” 

“‘T made use of the wrong term,” 
rep ed Gerald, in an accent of un- 
easiness ; “I meant to counteract. 
His illness being so sudden, I did 
not imagine he had made a will un- 
til the day before the funeral, and 
it was on that day Leech drew 
out the second, and I signed 

Esther could never have described 
what she endured during the few 
moments Gerald was speaking, and 
it would be very hard to tell what 
contrary emotions wrestled and 
raged in her heart. With her strong 
and innate love of justice, her 
thorough abhorrence and contempt 
of all that was deceptive or mean, 
it was no less a fault that he should 
have forged the will to insure her 
hand than had gain been his object. 
If, in truth, he had been fully per- 
ssuaded of her regard, he would not 
have had recourse to such stringent 
measures; and it was ungenerous 
and dishonourable to fetter her 


liberty as he had, while uncertain _ 


how she weuld have desired to dis- 
pose of herself. How well he had 
simulated surprise when, in her can- 
did artlessness, she repeated, di- 
rectly after their engagement, the 
account she had received of her 
mother’s early union! He had, 
moreover, cheated. her into the be- 
lief that the man she esteemed as 
@ parent approved their marriage, 
knowing, at the same time, that it 
was the thing farthest from his 
wishes. One hour he vowed him- 


self unswerving in his faith to her, 

the next he was willing to cast her 

off for the sake of regaining Myra. 
Poor Esther, disgusted and terri- 


fied by the fast multiplying instances 


of Gerald’s treachery, tried, and 
tried in vain, to think that there was 
yet some good in him. Lacking 
truth, he lacked all that redeems 
and ennobles humanity. In the 
midst of her anguish, at the dis- 
covery of her idol’s baseness, up 
rose the dread that he might be 
punished in a manner deadly 
enough to satisfy even Myra’s deep- 
rooted vindictiveness. With a mass 
of evidence so criminating, could he 
possibly hope to free himself? The 
unhappy girl’s own misery faded 
completely at the full comprehen- 
sion of his peril, and distractedly 
she faltered. 

‘* How can you escape from proofs 
like these? You must be convicted.” 

“No, Esther, I shall not,” he 
replied, in a manner that instantly 
reassured her ; “I can show that the 
forgery does not in any way injure 
you, the former will being worthless 


as regards your endowment. My 


uncle, mark, leaves the money to Azs 
lawful daughter ; and, as the date 
and registry of your birth shows 
that you are Lord Glenmore’s 
child, the deed is thereby rendered 
void.” 

His hearer drew along breath of 
relief. 

“And this will sdve you,” she 
murmured gratefully. “But no, it 
is a fatal error. You have been 
supposing that if your uncle’s legacy 
be invalid, the money would fall to 
you as next-of-kin. You forget the 
difference between real and personal 
property,” 

Gerald was staggered by the 
light thus unexpectedly thrown on 
his position. : 

“You are right !” he exclaimed, 
with an oath. “I should only come 
in with Aunt Neville and her child- 
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ren for an equal share; thus the 
forgery, instead of being a mere 
lover's artifice, as I hoped to prove 
it, is an absolute fraud on four per- 
sons. What a-cursed idiot I have 
been !” 

Completely as his hitherto confi- 
dent expectation of an acquittal was 
blasted, Esther’s persistency in set- 
ting before him the various circum- 
stances which, in her opinion, would 
influence the jury in his favour, 
finally brought him to conclude with 
her that the frightful alternative of 
transportation was absolutely im- 
possible. The plea of ignorance in 
regard to the law of descent might 
be admitted as a defence, and cer- 
tainly his ability and’ willingness to 
make immediate reparation to the 
Nevelle’s would be taken into ac- 
count. 

“Yes, I may get off with impri- 
sonment,” observed Gerald ; “and 
a truly glorious prospect that is for 
me, as, whether the term be for a 
week or a year, the disgrace is 
equal.” 

“You can go abroad,” said 
Esther, with the idea of encouraging 
him. 

“Can go,” he repeated, furi- 
ously ; “do you imagine I would 
remain here an hour after I am set 
at liberty? England may witness 
my death, but never my shame.” 

“What a life mine promises to 
be !” thought Esther, bitterly. At 
present she was a wife only in name ; 
but so soon as Gerald should be 
released she must share his self- 
sought exile, however torturing it 
would be to smother her regret for 
her lost girlhood with its joyous 
trustfulness and exemption from 
care. 

Her sad expression and prolonged 
silence, told clearly what was stirring 
within her and brought back to 
Gerald’s memory her expressed fear 
that the union would not be for the 
happiness of either. He confessed 


the truth of her prediction, while he 
marvelled at her having used it then. 
He was set thinking seriously, and, 
fresh light breaking in upon him 
every moment, the whole truth was 
finally manifested. Esther's fits of 
depression, her avoidance of his 
society, and loss of health since his 
journey to Welshpool, were accoun- 
ted for by the supposition, that 
grew rapidly into conviction, of the 
use to which Myra had put his ab- 
sence. Had she told of his rekin- 
died flame, and late offer? It 
seemed impossible that Esther 
should have made no effort to avoid 
the marriage, if she were to the full 
extent acquainted with his duplicity. 
Vanity would have solved the 
strangeness of her conduct by de- 
claring it the result of overweening 
tenderness, but’ against this voice 
rose up worldly wisdom, which said, 
“Pooh, pooh ! don’t flatter yourself 
so; she argued that refusal on her 
side amounted to the acceptance of 
beggary, and it was for ease she 
made the sacrifice.” 

So thoroughly was Gerald ab- 
sorbed in meditation that, when 
Esther could contrive to shake off 
her miserable thoughts, she was 
forced to address him a third time 
before he became aware that he was 
appealed to. She asked if she and 
his aunt should return home and 
come again in the evening. 

“Yes,” he said, and it required 
all his self-control to utter the word 
with calmness ; yet he had no wish 
to prolong her stay, as it could not 
certainly tend to improve the so- 
ciableness of their intercourse to 
enter into an explanation concern 
ing her rival. He desired, indeed, 
above everything, that Esther should 
imagine him unsuspicious of her sad 
intimacy with Myra’s history, and it 
would be no tasy matter to conceal 
his perturbation if they ‘conversed 
longer. He could scarcely tell 
whether to construe his wife’s gentle 
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behaviour into consummate hypo- 
Crisy or, in opposition to his wide- 
spread disbelief in human goodness, 
deem her too saintly to harbour 
resentment, which signified, also, 
too cold to love. He writhed under 
the idea that her respect was entirely 
gone; and this, coupled with the 
penalty he must pay, on the best 
view of the matter, for the ruse that 
had gained him her hand, produced 
almost a revolution of sentiment to- 
wards her. Tie would have to trace 
the overthrow of his proud hopes 
to his ridiculous passion, and, in- 
stead of being the object of lofty 
praise, be degraded to one of vulgar 
censure ; nor was this all. He had 
quietly luxuriated in the reverential 
worship Esther had bestowed on 
him ; had gloried in her acknow- 
ledgment of his superiority, and 
henceforth, in lieu of looking up to 
him in humbled affection, she would 
mock at herself for having been so 
duped, and abhor him for the false 
part he had played. 

As he glanced askance at her he 
fancied he detected something of 
pitying contempt in her placid me- 
lancholy, and it struck deeper at 
his attachment than any amount of 
coldness or reproach. The injurer 
is ever said to feel more bitterness 
than the injured ; and certain it is 
‘that, in the short space that it took 

Gerald to arrive at the cause of 
Esther’s hidden sorrow, she was con- 
verted in his sight from an adoring 
and adorable bride to a spy and an 
enemy. 
_ He was fully as willing for her to 
go as she, and impatiently curtailed 
the volubility with which his aunt, 
on leaving, would have made amends 
for her previous silence. 

“This is rather a strange com- 
mencement,” he muttered, as Es- 
ther’s cold words of farewell rang in 
his ear, and he strode to his seat 
after seeing her depart. “ But what 
signifies a few weeks in a lifetime ? 


The mask may as well be allowed 
to drop at once, and I can claim her 
obedience if I have lost her love— 


love—bah! what fools it makes . 


men ! save for Esther I should never 
have become amenable to the law, 
and it is to Myra’s jealousy I owe 
its lately-awakened vigilance.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
AN ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 


EsTHER felt, on reaching home, 
that she was a different creature 
from what she had been on leaving 
it two hours before. The subtle 
power which had swayed her every 
action, and tinged every thought for 
the last eighteen months, was crush- 
ed and rooted out. At first she was 
at a loss to comprehend what mighty 
change had come over her ; it need- 
ed time and reflection to show her 
that it was the death of her love. 
She had been hurt when Gerald ex- 
plained the necessity for her parent- 
age to be proclaimed to the world, 
not so much at any fancied disgrace 


which attached to it, as that he . 


should have professed no reluctance 
to the step ; but in pondering on the 
question alone in her room, she 
smiled scornfully at her own simpli- 
city in supposing he could be tender 
of other sensibilities than his own. 
The “mask” had fallen all too 
lainly, and he, whom she had dei- 
ed, she now beheld clothed with 
the most odious qualities. At once 
she hated, dreaded, and despised 
him, yet, until death, she was bound 
to yield him her entire submission ; 
to choke back the regretful sigh and 
veil the gnawing distrust. Oh! that 
she were free to recal that fatal mar- 
riage morning; in vain the wish; 
repentance, like hope, must be ban- 
ished : her work was to endure. 
That same evening, and next 
morning also, before the arrival of 
the lawyer, for whom Gerald had 
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sent to Liverpool, Esther paid a 
visit to the prison, accompanied on 
both occasions by the convenient 
aunt, whose presence could have 
imposed no irksome restraint on 
Gerald, for he neither by look or 
word showed offence at not being 
permitted an instant’s private speech 
with his wife. In spirit they were 
completely estranged, without there 
being any recrimination or studied 
coldness on either side. Esther 
would turn her cheek for a kiss on 
entering and retiring, when each 
wondered within themselves at the 
past intensity of their feelings. But, 
while the bride’s benumbed heart 
was incapable of being aroused, her 
beauty, and the consciousness that 
she was irrecoverably his, could 
scarcely fail to stir in Gerald’s soul, 
at times, a warmth that may be 
termed love, different as it was from 
his old passion ; still he preserved the 
same equable demeanour, and al- 
lowed her to nourish futile expecta- 
tions of being left to choose a place 
of retirement in which to bury the 
ill-starred youth. 

Meanwhile Gerald and Esther 
were assuring themselves that the 
trial would terminate in an ac- 
quittal, Bencarn generally was in- 
dulging in the wildest conjectures as 
to their daily doings and future pro- 
spects. Some persons were quite 
positive that there was no testimony 
against the favoured parliamentary 
candidate capable of bearing inspec- 
tion, and predicted that the ques- 
tion would be dismissed by the 

d jury; others insinuated that 
the inevitable disclosures, six days 
hence, would be the annihilation of 
Gerald’s good name, although the 
prevailing notion was that the for- 
gery had been committed, not 
through greed, but as a means to 
win Esther; so the majority, arguing 
that whatever had been wrong was 
set right by the marriage, divided 
their sympathy evenly between the 


accused and the person on whose 


behalf the law was acting. 

The news of the arrest had drop- 
ped like a bomb-shell in the midst 
of the Pagets, whose views respect- 
ing the charge were as various as 
there were members in the family. 
The matron and head, who had been 
prevented by indisposition from ac- 
cepting the invitation to the wed- 
ding, seemed on that account alone 
to owe Gerald 4 grudge, and as, 
moreover, she held the conviction 
that he merited not merely imprison- 
ment, but violent death for slighting 
her darling Anastasia, she was con- 
tinually trusting “he might get his 
deserts. Which is all I need say, I 
think, Mr. Paget,” she would con- 
clude significantly, for her usually 
submissive partner, in this particular 
instance, was even dogmatic in 
maintaining his right to a contrary 
opinion. He was from the begin- 
ning a firm advocate of the young 
man’s innocence ; and, having been 
present when he was so unexpect- 
edly spirited away from his bride, 
absolutely went the length of ex- 
pressing a deep commiseration in his 
misfortune. As for Harry (who yet 
looked on Gerald with the jaundiced 
eye of a rival, and who had distinctly 
refused to witness Esther’s marriage,) 
he could not be got to disclose | 
whether he thought the imputation 
well or ill founded, and, if he 
wished for Gerald’s acquittal, it was 
simply that Esther might escape the 
ignominious title of a convict’s wife. 
What were Anastasia’s sentiments 
concerning the prisoner cannot be 
entered into without recording an 
incident previous to his apprehen- 
sion. It may be remembered that 
the young lady, on bidding good-bye 
to Esther, after their conversation in 
the grounds of the latter’s residence, 
mentally resolved to try once more 
if there was no opening for her to 
supplant the destined bride. Like a 
dutiful daughter, she took counsel of 
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mamma, and the result of it was the 
mutual agreement that, as a dernier 
resort, Mrs. Paget should call on the 
hitherto obdurate Gerald, and make 
a grand appeal at once to his mag- 
nanimity and vanity, by confiding 
“to his honour” that the withdrawal 
of his attentions had permanently 
affected her precious child’s health. 
If he should urge that he had never 
paid her daughter any marked atten- 
tion (as Mrs, Paget was ready to 
suppose hewould, trom the hardened 
insensibility he had before display- 
ed), she could then wholly cast her- 
self upon his pity, and endeavour to 
undermine his confidence in Esther, 
by hints of her aversion to the sum- 
mary disposal of her hand by the 
will. 


This little scheme, though lacking 
the charm of novelty, possessed that 
of intrigue, so irresistibly enticing to 
minds as Anastasia’s ; and as 
the-dream of dominion over Spring- 
field was renewed, she snapped old 
Mr. Jacobs more frequently without 
-seeking to reconcile him afterwards. 
She even found the heart to frown 
on patient Mr. Rigby, despite his 
divine dancing and sweet singing, 
and was gracious to the lieutenant, 
solely because it was impossible for 
-her to live in want of a lover’s asse- 
duities. What harm was there in 
being agreeable to him, supposing 
ma was to make it all right with 
Gerald to-morrow? Could she not 
dismiss him at any time ; so, when 
he begged in the evening to accom- 
pany her in a walk, she smiled a 
vready assent. 

“Where should they go?” asked 
the lieutenant. ‘She did not care 
—anywhere ;” therefore, the first 
turning they came to they followed, 

although it led into a lane anything 
but picturesque or romantic, The 
ground was slippery, for which rea- 
son, doubtless, Anastasia’s’ eyes were 
cast down, and the lieutenant’s arm 
«encircled her waist ; yet these safe- 


guards against stumbling were ap- 
parently insufficient, as every now 
and then she would give a little 
scream, and incline to one side as 
if near losing her balance, a cata 
strophe, however, that was always 
avoided by her companion’s support. 
When the middle of the lane had 
been gained, which was very slowly, 
as may be supposed under such diffi- 
culties, Anastasia uttered an ejacu- 
lation of real alarm ; and, instead of 
leaning more towards her admirer, 
violently jerked herself free from 
him, for, approaching her, was Gerald 
looking provokingly amused at her 
discomfiture. 

Recovering her self-possession al- 
most immediately, she bade the lieu- 
tenant walk on, as she must speak 
to Mr. Cleveland, “ pa’s especial 
favourite ;” and then, dashing through 
a mud-puddle, she held out both 
hands to Gerald with a half-laugh 
and blush. 

“She was so glad to see him! 
she was being wearied to death by 
that stupid,” gazing after the lieute- 
nant. ‘ But I am forced to be civil 
to the conceited thing, as he is ma’s 
friend,” she concluded, with a pretty 
affectation of boredom. 

In answer, Gerald said he had 
seen in her conduct ample proof of 
her self-sacrificing disposition, and, 
beyond applauding it, suggested 
that, as she was so capable of 
deciding precisely what amount of 
civility was due to her ma’s friends, 
she would be a proper person to 
compile a new code of etiquette. 
It would, he was sure, be invaluable 
to young ladies labouring under the 
onerous idea that only to an accepted 
suitor should privileges, such as she 
admitted the lieutenant, be allowed. 

Slightly puzzled by his mockery, 
Anastasia let him come to an end, 
when she vehemently protested that 
he was a_ disagreeable, satirical 
creature, whom she was dreadfully 
afraid of. And out came her dainty 
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lace handkerchief, whereupon Gerald 
impatiently entreated she would not 
give him a repetition of the garden- 
scene. 

For once Anastasia’s sense of 
womanly dignity rose superior to her 
triviality, and her eyes, instead of 
dropping sham tears, shot a glance 
of reproof that was touching in its 
deprecation. 

He started, colouring slightly as 
he cried, with that hearty frankness 
he could assume to such advantage, 
“Forgive me, Anastasia! it wasn’t 
my intention to be cruel.” 

She put forth her hand directly, 
this time timidly, and her rosy lips 
quivered as she returned, “ It is when 
you mean to be kind you are most 
cruel.” 

What man could wholly resist 
such a compliment from a pretty 
woman? Not Gerald for one, and, 
as he gently squeezed her hand, he 
smiled with a mingling of agreeable 
self-adoration and tender compassion 
for his companion, who, by deigning 
to be natural for a moment, had 
made herself really attractive. 

“Won't the lieutenant be tired of 
waiting for you ?” said Gerald, after 
a pause, in which he had time to 
remember .his and Anastasia’s true 

sition. 

“Very likely,” she replied, with a 
pout and toss, “ let him be ; I have 
more than enough of his company. 
How is Esther?” she resumed, in 
her old abrupt fashion; “the last 
tim: I saw her she was looking 
frightfully ill, I was sure you had 
been crossing her, though she posi- 
tively denied it. Oh, you men! 
what tyrants you become as soon as 
a poor girl engages herself! There 
is no one I could be tempted to 
marry—except—” and here she 
stopped in cleverly acted confusion, 
asif she had been commencing to 
think aloud. 

“‘ Except me,” was what she half 
hoped Gerald would reply, when he 


could not easily withdraw ; but on 
the contrary he brutally substitu- 
ted, “ The lieutenant ;” thus driving 
her perfectly furious. 

“No, indeed, she hated him, and 
would rather marry old Mr. Jacobs. 
Yes, as she could never expect to 
be cared for by the only person in 
the world she wished to care for 
her, she might just as well take up 
with him or his Satanic majesty, 
though the latter she considered 
most to be preferred.” 

‘What nonsense you are talking !” 
interposed Gerald, “he saw no ne- 
cessity for her bestowing herself on 
either of the old gentlemen ; and as 
regards the person she complained 
of not caring for her, she ought to 
consider whether it would be right 
he should.” 

“Right, oh dear! she was un- 
accustomed, thank goodness, to 
trouble her head about the intrica- 
cies bound up in that detestable 
word. And for Esther,” she added, 
involuntarily reddening at her own 
boldness, ‘‘instead of being hurt, 
she was convinced would be very 
glad to have her liberty again.” 

“Possibly,” rejoined Gerald, with 
outward carelessness ; “but providing 
the engagement were broken, you - 
may depend upon it I would keep 
clear of women the rest of my life.” 
At this very ungallant remark, that 
Gerald seemed to take a malicious 
delight in emphasising, Anastasia 
laughed uneasily, and smarting at 
the failure of her last chance, soon 
wished him good evening. 

lieutenant, who had been 
furtively watching her manceuvres, 
inwardly acknowledged himself cut 
out, which was the more cutting 
because his rival was not in uni-. 
form; and, on joining Anastasia, 
instead of inquiring after “pa’s 
favourite,’ and endeavouring to 
convert him into ridicule, he main- 
tained an air of impenetrable sullen- 
ness, by no means to her dissatis- 
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_ faction. This encounter with Gerald, 


of course, prevented the execution 
of Mrs. Paget’s design, which she 
angrily accused Anatasia of spoil- 
ing. Instead of taking the affair in 
her own hands she should have 
done nothing but blush and falter 
when speaking to him, for there were 
some men so strangely constituted 
as to take offence at anything like 
love-making in the other sex. 
Though resolutely denying the 
justice of her mother’s animadver- 
sions, Anastasia was none the less 
mortified at having so umprofitably 
abased herself ; and, while vexed to 
let slip any pleasure, felt it would be 
too much for her to attend the 
wedding, and congratulate Esther 
upon an issue it had been her most 
ardent desire to prevent. 

That the morning of rejoicing 
was turned to one of disgrace and 
terror, was in part a satisfaction to 
Anastasias’s wounded spirit, but 
generally, after declaring she had 
long considered Gerald capable of 
the worst crimes, and that she should 
take it as a matter of course if, in 
addition to the forgery, it should 
turn out he had concerted measures 
for the dethronement of the Queen 
and the extermination of her minis- 
ters, pity for the man she had been 
nearest to loving would produce a 
total alteration in her tone, and in- 
duce her as strenuously to call 
everybody unfeeling monsters in not 
being sorry enough for the prisoner. 

When Esther went to see her 
husband the second mcrning of his 
captivity, and hear what opinion his 
lawyer had expressed upon his 
case, she perceived by his agitated 
looks that his position had again 
assumed a new phase. 

“* My calculations have been false 
from the beginning,” he exclaimed 
abruptly. ‘I counted on the gene- 
ral distinction between law and 
justice, believing that because your 
step-father designated you without 


name as his lawful daughter, the 
1egal quibble would prevent you in- 
heriting. I find, however, his iz- 
tentions will be considered, rather 
than the precise terms of the be- 
quest ; indeed, all the difference the 
inaccuracy will make is, that you 
must pay a legacy duty of seven per 
cent. in addition to that you would 
have paid as his child. Mr. Ferrand, 
the solicitor, tells’ me it is a simple 
question of your identity, so, there- 


fore, you perceive, I am in luck. If 


I have robbed you, Esther, it is- 
surely a lighter offence than to 
deprive four less near relatives of 
their rights. The one stumbling- 
block in my path is, that the money 
was settled on you independent of 
your husband, else, of course, I 
should now be entitled to the whole. 
amount in dispute.” 

“Then,” said Esther, “all you 
can be charged with is having 
coerced me into marrying you ; and 
that, I should think, would be a 
difficult thing for a judge to con-. 
demn, even if it were proved that 
the false will exercised an influence 


over me superior to my inclina-. 


tions.” 

“Tt is rather a pity the law won’t 
allow you to give evidence,” re- 
marked Gerald, bent entirely on 
clearing his character ; “ though my 
counsel can represent that your 
choice was really unbiased by the 
unjustifiable means 1 took to secure 
you.” 

There was a great rush of stran- 
gers to Bencarn the day previous to 
the assizes, and the applications for 
seats from the members of the Preis 
alone were more numerous than 
could be complied with, owing to: 
the smallness of the court, which 
was crammed to suffocation long 
before the entrance of the judge. 
As the principal evidence for the 
prosecution has been already de- 
tailed it will be needless to say 
more than it served to fix the accu- 
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sation on Gerald and Mr. Leech, who 
pleaded not guilty that they might 
retain the opportunity for defence. 
The former employed a barrister, 
the latter confiding in his own 
ability rejected the like aid, and, as 
is common enough with even the 
cleverest men when pursuing an 
untried path for the display of their 
resources, he made a decided mis- 
take. In fact, his legal sagacity, 
ever before used in interests remote 
from his own safety, here completely 
failed him. He seemed incapable 
of comprehending that the proving 
of Mr. Cleveland’s will was altoge- 
ther a separate affair ; and notwith- 
standing many recals to the busi- 
ness in hand, would bring forward 
the account of Esther Cleveland’s 
birth. This, to be sure, was no 
fault, in the estimation of his atten- 
tive listeners, to whom the startling 
disclosure was as enjoyable as an 
unlooked-for surprise in a sensation 
drama. The revealed secret was, 
above all, a perfect God-send to the 
reporters, and dovetailed into the 
highly-spiced account of the “ Extra- 
ordinary Forgery Case,” made a 
very respeetable novellette, which, 
triflingly diversified, appeared next 
morning in every newspaper in the 
kingdom. 

Gerald’s counsel had an easy task. 
There was no prejudice to fight 
against, in respect to him, though 
many people tookamalicious pleasure 
in seeing Mr. Leech in the criminal 
dock, since he had been the means 
of placing others there. Everything 
that could be urged in favour of 
Gerald was duly brought forward. 
The jury were solemnly assured 
that he had designed to settle on 
Esther more than his uncle had left 
her, and were enjoined especially 
to remember that the object of the 
forgery was not on his part to grasp 
a pecuniary advantage, but simply 
to decide the predilection of his 
cousin by making it appear in con- 


formity with her beloved step-father’s 
wishes. By exacting a heavy atone- 
ment for an act innocent both in 


design and effect, tne counsel pro- . 


ceeded to argue that, instead of pro- 
moting the ends of justice, they 
would be plunging into misery the 
very person in whose behalf the law 
was appealed to. Unfortunately 
Mrs. Cleveland could not be sum- 
moned into the witness-box, or she 
would tell them how completely in 
unison her wishes had been with 
her husband’s, even at the time he 
misunderstood her most. She would 
appeal to their hearts by her beauty 
and tears in a manner he must de- 
spair of doing, and force them to 
compassionate her anguish in having 
the bridegroom torn from her ere 
she had born his name an hour, 
The touching picture drawn of Es- 
ther’s bereavement, added to the 
redeeming traits of Gerald’s wide- 
spread benevolence, which were 
adrvitly alluded to once or twice, 
helped to turn the balance in his 
favour. The judge’s summing-up 
left little to fear in the minds of 
Gerald’s sympathisers, especially as 
it was seconded by a great stress 
upon the “ extenuating circum- 
stances ” appended to the inevitable 
verdict of guilty. That the penalty 
would be next to nothing everybody 
agreed, and people were discussing 
whether it would be a few days’ 
detention, or merely a fine, when 
the judge declared that as the case 
was so singular he must defer judg- 
ment till he could more fully consider 
the points involved. 

The interest being naturally cen- 


tred upon the prisoners, few in the: 


crowd observed Myra, sitting through- 
out in a retired corner, with her veil 
down, and her gaze piercing its thick 
folds in the direction of the dock. 
While the judge was yet speaking, 
Mr. Milman whispered to his com- 
panion his discontented participa- 
tion in the general belief that the 
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sentence would be absolutely nomi- 
nal ; and a spasm of hate convulsed 
her as she imagined Gerald lovingly 
welcomed home by his fair bride, 
more like a martyr triumphant over 
persecution than a criminal permit- 
ted to go unpunished. 

“Ts this to be the end of my 
work ?” said she, savagely ; “is it to 
bind their hearts the closer that I 
have sacrificed my peace ?” 

“ Patience! patience!” returned 
the lawyer, who had caught her mur- 
mured exclamation. “I grant that 
one scheme of revenge has failed, 
but I have another and surer. In 
pursuing my inquiries about the for- 
gery, I learnt something from the 
old man’s valet beyond the impos- 
sibility of a will being made without 
any one in the house acquiring some 
knowledge of it.” 

“‘ What did you learn ?” demanded 
Myra, glancing at him searchingly 
as he paused, and the diamond 
glitter growing more distinct in her 
eyes. 

“ You will see directly,” was the 
hasty reply, and pushing his way to 
the bench, handed upa printed paper. 

All in the court showed surprise, 
the judge not the least, for though 
he ran his eye over the document he 
was prevented by the feebleness of 
the light from discerning a letter 
clearly. ‘“‘ Look at this,” he said to 
the clerk of arraigns, who inspected 

‘the paper with an air of portentous 
solemnity. ‘‘ What is it about?” 
pursued the judge, as the clerk’s 
brow contracted, and he bent close 
to the document ; “ if it refers to the 
forgery it is of no use now.” 

“Tt contains, my lord,” and the 
words which stayed the departing 
steps of the prisoner caused a sensa- 
tion never to be forgotten by any 
there—“ it contains a charge against 
Gerald Cleveland for the wilful mur- 
der of his uncle.” 

For a moment a heavy silence 
fell upon the assembly ; no muscle, 


no eye stirred, people’s very breath 
seemed suspended in _ horrified 
amazement ; then, simultaneously, 
every one turned towards the man 
whose life, as well as liberty, had 
become endangered. He stood un- 
flinchingly their penetrating glances, 
his countenance wore neither an 
expression of fear nor amazement ; 
the only distinguishable trait in it 
was the determination to suppress 
all exhibition of emotion. Mr. 
Leech grew white and scared, as if 
he had been brought before a ghost ; 
and Myra, after wrestling unavail- 
ingly with the shock, fell from her 
seat, with a shriek that rang through 
the building. No such scene had 
ever been witnessed in that court of 
justice, perhaps not in any: there 
was a universal panic. The judge 
sat staring straight at the haughtily 
composed figure in the dock ; the 
barristers, one and all, were struck 
dumb, and the spectators, made wild 
with curiosity, pushed down those 
who, standing before them, impeded 
their view of Gerald. 

Mr. Milman, though unwilling at 
this juncture to leave the court for 
however short a time, hurried to 
Myra’s aid when he heard her fall ; 
and carrying her out, supported her, 
as well as he could, against a pillar 
at the door, with the hope that the 
fresh air would revive her. 

As he watched impatiently for a 
returning spark of animation, hold- 
ing back with his disengaged arm 
the eager throng which pressed 
around them, a close carriage drew 
up, occupied by Esther Cleveland, 
whose anxiety, increasing with the 
time, prevented her keeping away 
any longer. She alighted almost 
before the horses stopped, and in 
approaching the hall recognised Mr. 
Milman and his charge. 

“Ts it over?” she cried, turning 
sick at the fancy that Gerald’s doom 
had brought this reaction to Myra’s 
vengeful excitement. 
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“No, the sentence is deferred ; 
but instead of going in, let me advise 
you to return home immediately.” 

“ Deferred? Thank Heaven! that 
argues well. Oh, yes ; I feel my hope 
is justly founded—he will be dis- 
charged !” 

Mr. Milman avoided remark on 
this, merely urging that she ought 
not to wait, lest she should be recog- 
nised. ‘ Will you,” he continued, 
* allow me to place this unfortunate 
girl in your carriage? she doesn’t 
appear likely to recover soon, and 
there is no vehicle at hand.” 

To this Esther hesitatingly con- 
sented, promising, on being reminded 
where Myra was staying, not to leave 
her without seeing she was properly 
attended to ; and no sooner was she 
reseated by her helpless companion, 


and had signaled the coachman to 
start, than the lawyer, bowing stifly, 
turned back into the court-room. 

The bench, completely shaken 
out of its judical composure, had to 
decipher every word of the warrant 
for Gerald’s apprehension upon this 
second charge, before it could be- 
lieve in its genuineness ; but when 
proved, beyond the doubt of the 
most captious lawyer, that the war- 
rant was strictly a legal one, the 
prisoners were removed. No one 
presumed to fathom the feelings of 
the younger under his heavier shame ; 
all were taken up with the question 
as to what would be brought forward 
to show that Mr. Cleveland, buried 
now a twelvemonth, had not died 
naturally. 


THE ‘STEWARDSHIP OF THE NATIONAL 
MILLIONS. 


‘T° trust, and be deceived, is deci- 

dedly unpleasant. To be forced 
to trust, and at the same time be 
unable to avoid—or even detect—de- 
ception, lends further aggravation to 
the sense of wrong and injury. It 
is not the actual money that one 
looks at under such circumstances, 
The man who would spend pounds 
or lose “ponies” with the utmost 
nonchalance will feel his blood boil 
at the idea of being cheated out of 
sixpence. No one can endure the 
notion of being tricked, or hum- 
bugged, or “done,” in short, in any 
way whatsoever. No stronger proof 


of this intolerance of aught 


bears the faintest odour of fraud can 
be imagined than was. furnished’ by 
the loud outburst of sympathy 
which followed ‘the Duke of Suther- 
land's famotis pronunciamento against 
“fees to servants.” In all that was 
said or written on that question, 


-the money involved. in the contro- 


versy—the mere “filthy lucre”— 
was carefully and even ostentatious- 
ly ignored. His Grace was known 
to be one of the wealthiest of Bri- 
tish peers. His noble, or fashion- 
able, sympathisers in the good cause 
belonged to the same highly selegt 
class of fortunate individuals to 
whom their banker's balance is 
never a subject of anxiety—except, 
perhaps, when a general election is 
at hand, and they have to strike a 
balance between prudence and am- 
bition, on the query whether they 
can afford to contest the county. 
Concerning smaller items of expen- 
diture they are entirely indifferent, 
if, indeed, they are not altogether 


ignorant. For the daily supplies 
and garnitures of their tables and 
establishments generally, they ex- 
pect certain provisions to be made 
as a matter of course, and utterly 
regardless of expense. Flowers, 
fruits, fish, flesh, and fowl must be 
forthcoming, without doubt or stint, 
in their season, which means the 
very particular timés when the 
several productions are entirely out 
of season to the lower community, 
who cannot afford to buy the crops 
which haye been forced by steam 
and ripened by gaslight, and so are 
obliged to wait until April showers 
and May dews and June:suns have 
gratuitously combined to elicit a 
result quite as good as, if not infi- 
nitely better than, the costly contri- 
vances of the horticultural artist. 
To such customers the actual cost 
of anything is a matter of indiffer- 
ence, if not absolute pleasure. On 
the whole, these well-endowed pay- 
masters rather enjoy paying on the 
largest scale. The natural flavor 
may not be enhanced, but the per- 
sonal enjoyment is decidedly in- 
creased by the consideration of cost. 
The dearer the more delicious. In 
their timely or untimely succession 
divers products appear upon the 
tables, and are included in the menus 
of aristocratic dinner-givers, and are 
appreciated, not by their intrinsic 
quality of flavour, wholesomeness, 
nutritiveness, &c., but simply by 
their price. By this criterion! the 
host estimates the entertainment he 
has provided for his guests ; iand his 
guests, on their side, in jury assem- 
bled, return a verdictiaccording to 
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the evidence. Whether the salmon 
was crimp and flaky is a “‘ previous 
question” which no constitutional 
legislator would dream of asking 
when told that in the early days of 
an inclement. February it cost half- 
a-guinea a pound. Strawberries, at 
a dollar apiece, must not be criti- 
cised, however white and woolly 
‘and flavourless they may prove when 
‘tested by sight or palate. And green 
peas at half-a-crown an ounce must 
‘be swallowed rejoicingly and with- 
out tasting, just as one swallows the 
prescription which the druggist sup- 
plies upon equally economical terms. 

Yet amidst this mass of un- 
bounded and apparently reckless 
expenditure, if one symptom of 
cheating or trickery should surge up 
to the surface, all the natural Bn- 
tish resentment against imposition 
and roguery blazesforth in a moment. 
Say that one pays a dollar apiece for 
Strawberries. That is nothing. If 
‘the fruit could not be fairly cultiva- 
ted at certain seasons under two 
dollars, we should pay the two 
‘dollars, and be rather proud of the 
outlay. But if we learn that out of 
the dollar, or whatever it is, charged 
by the grower, one or two cents— 
say a penny sterling—is included, 
not on account of the labour and 
risk, the talent and fuel expended 
in producing the article, but because 
a fee to that amount has been ex- 
acted by the steward or house- 
keeper, or some other servant and 
employe belonging to our own house- 
hold, all the centres of justice, 
wrath, and indignation are stirred at 
‘once. Our feelings boil over. 
Perish the money. But that people 
‘who eat our salt, take our wages, 
wear our liveries, and ought to have 
our interests at heart, should levy 
their illicit contributions on our 
purse, is beyond endurance. 

As a housekeeper and property- 
tholder on a somewhat extensive 
scale, the British public takes natur- 


ally a keen interest in this question. 
John Bull’s annual account books 
show balances on both sides of 
seventy millions or so—all repre- 
senting hard cash punctually re- 
ceived: and (as we hope) honestly 


_ paid away. The money flows in 


fast and freely. It flows out also 
fast and freely enough, for the na- 
tional liabilities are large, the nati- 
onal establishments—military, naval, 
civil, and miscellaneous—are mount- 
ed on a costly and massive princi- 
ple, and the national steward—to 
wit, the House of Commons— 
generally manifests the easiest pos- 
sible disposition in the matter of 
money-spending. To have a vote 
refused,.or even retrenched, during 
the hurried debates in Committee of 
Supply, is among the rarest of parlia- 
mentary casualties; while, on the 


other hand, complaints are very 


frequent that the Government are 
asking too little rather than too 
much, are postponing works and 
starving services, and treating whole 
classes of honourable men, who 
have served the State faithfully for 
years and years, with the shabbiest 
illiberality, for the sake of shaving 
down the estimates to some slight 
margin of decrease from the votes 
of 1869. But with all these frank 
and perhaps reckless notions on 
the score of expenditure, both the 
House and the public are wonder- 
fully tenacious on the question of 
rights and honesty. For pence, or 
pounds either, in the abstract, they 
care little ; but if a penny is spent 
they are determined to get for 
it an honest pennyworth ; if it has 
to be received they are equally de- 
termined that the coin shall be duly 
paid into the Exchequer, or“ the 
Treasury, or the Bank of England, 
or whatever other place happens to 
represent the national money-box 
for the time being. That any out- 
going should be swollen beyond its 
fair proportions in order to reimburse 
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‘the national creditor for the allow- 
ance he has had to make in the 
shape of fees to any of the public 
servants—or that the receipts from 
any source of revenue should be 
“sweated,” ¢ranstfu, under pre- 
‘text of perquisites, discounts, or 
‘or what not—is a state of things 
which the legislature and the country 
could not endure for a moment. 
‘The strongest ministry would be 
overset in a week—even though 
they had a heavy war to manage, or 
held an unexceptionable Reform 
Bill in their hand—if they attempted 
to excuse or overlook such gross 
derilection from the paths of official 
probity. 

_ It was, therefore, no wonder that 
something like a thrill of horror and 
consternation passed over us all 
—Lords, Commons, and public out 
of doors—when we discovered three 
things, all unsatisfactory, in an in- 
creasing ratio of unsatisfactoriness. 
‘First, it was found out that such 
‘misdealings with the public moneys 
were possible ; secondly, that such 
had been actually committed ; 
thirdly, that by confession of the 
highest functionary in the depart- 
ment the incident might recur in 
‘forty branches of service at least 
‘forty times a year, without any pro- 
‘vision for present detection or future 
prevention, as the official system 
was at present organised. Mr. 
Edmunds, for example, had clutch- 
ed some thousands of the public 
money, during a period of more 
than twenty years, without ever 
having been called to account for 
the fund: while Mr. Gladstone libe- 
rated his soul by the double con- 
fession that there were many public 
‘offices and public officers in which, 
and to whose fingers, public money 
might stick for long periods un- 
known and unaccounted for; and 
‘that he had vainly tried to contrive, 
-or rather to introduce, any improve- 
ments in the system which would 


render such unpleasant accidents. 


impossible for the future. 


This was not the worst of the case. 
‘The “ Edmunds scandal,” with all 
its personal bearings and malodorous. 


effluvia, might be allowed to pass 


into oblivion, At any rate, no 
Clerk of the Patents will ever do 
such a thing again. But we are 
frightened at the thought that other 
clerks, or chiefs at other offices, 
may do as bad, or worse, and that 
there seems no available means of 
prevention. Under this discomfort-- 
ing idea the public lay in much 
affliction ; and this state of alarm 
and suspicion was especially en- 
hanced by the fact, that tomost men 
the actual method by which the 
national accounts were kept, ba- 
lanced, and audited, presented a’ 
scene of hopeless bewilderment. 
The amounts are so vast, the re- 


‘turns so complicated, the language so 


technical, that few even of the mem- 
bers themselves who are constitu- 
tionally appointed, and publicly ex- 
pected to supervise the accounts 
and vote the money, really under- 
stands the subject in its entirety. 
The late member for Lambeth, Mr. 
Williams, for example, laboured 
earnestly a. the work, but failed to 
attain more than a comprehens‘on 
of some trifling details. On the 
other side of the House, poor Sir 
H. Willoughby showed nearly equal 
industry and a rather larger gras 

of principles, but failed and flound- 
ered woefully when it came to a 
practical question of figures. It 
was regarded as wonderful that a 
man who was confessedly the best 


-Chancellor of the Exchequer we 


have ever had, who is supposed to 
know everything, and to. possess 
superhuman energy and activity, 
should not have been able to detect 
the malpractices in the Patent 
Office, and to stop any similar per- 
formances there or elsewhere in all 
time to come. Nobody seems to 
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know that the titular Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has nothing what- 
ever to do with the Exchequer 
Office, and that being really the 
chief and responsible functionary 
for the Treasury, he nevertheless has 
nothing to do with the actual receipt 
of treasure. 

The tale, after all, is a very simple 
one, and it is just now worth telling, 
if for no other reason than as afford- 
ing some consolation to ce cher Jean 
Bull, who took dreadful fright at 
the thought that his pocket is be- 
ing picked to an -unlimited extent, 
with innumerable artifices, and by 
the very functionaries whom he paid 
best and trusted most implictly. Let 
our beloved friend and relative make 
his mind easy. Morally, of course, 
the amount taken in no way affects 
the guilt of the act. “It is asin 
to steal a pin.” Even the police 
magistrate, or the judge at the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, graduates his 
sentence upon some convicted thief 
more on ethical than practical con- 
siderations. It is the ‘animus 
furandi,” rather than the absolute 
amount “conveyed,” which guides 
and governs the judicial mind. 
When a man steals a purse it matters 
nothing, in the view of justice, 
whether the purse was empty or 
full. But to the robbed this ques- 
tion is one of considerable import- 
ance. And, to revert to our official 
comparison, the British public may 
be satisfied with the assurance that 
if any official malfeasance is possi- 
ble, either in the way of stopping 
receipts or misappropriating outlay, 
the actual sums so diverted are ac- 
cidental in occurrence, and, com- 
paratively speaking, insignificant in 
amount. To prove this consolatory 
fact, it may be worth while to give, 
so far as space will allow, some in- 
telligible description of the ma- 
chinery by which, under the system 
of Parliamentary government and 
ministerial responsibility, the  ste- 


wardship of the national property— 
incomings and outgoings both in- 
cluded—is practically organised. 

The old name for the official de- 
partment which formerly undertook 
the whole duty of receipts and pay- 
ments on majesty’s account has lat- 
terly dwindled, by slow and steady 
degrees, into a title of very small 
significance, “The king’s exche- 
quer ” once comprehended the en- 
tire system of finance, and performed 
within itself the whole series of 
functions now, under a constitutional 
form of government, distributed be- 
tween the House of Commons when 
sitting in Committee of Supply, the 
Treasury, the Paymaster-General’s 
office, the Board of Inland Revenue, 
the Commissioners of Customs, the 
Board of,Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues of the Crown; sundry 
smaller boards and offices dealing 
with divers miscellaneous sources of 
income and expenditure ; and finally 
the exchequer proper, zd est, the de- 
partment placed under the super- 
vision of the late Lord Monteagle, 
under the abolished title of Comp- 
troller of the Exchequer, which de- 
partment, once embracing the whole 
circumference, has latterly dimi- 
nished to a point, though still, of- 
ficially and constitutionally con- 
sidered, the central point of the en- 
tire system. 

Long ago the exchequer received 
everything and paid everything on 
the royal account, and held juris- 
diction as a legal court on all mat- 
ters connected with the royal re- 
venues. This legal branch of the 
establishment very soon attained 
magnitude enough to set up for it- 
self. A convenient fiction, repre- 
sented afterwards by the writ of guo 
minus, enabled the court, nominally 
intended to determine questions of 
taxation between sovereign and 
subject, to extend its jurisdiction 
over questions of debtor and credi- 
tor between party and party. The 
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practice was, no doubt, cultivated 
at first because it was profitable to 
the officials. It has been continued 
to the present day because it lubri- 
cates one of the most useful wheels 
in our judicial machinery. But the 
Court of Exchequer, which sits in 
term-time in Westminster, or else- 
where, and all the barons thereof, 
have long ceased to possess even a 
nominal connexion with the finance 
of the realm. 

Antiquaries tells us—but will not 
vouch for the fact—that the name 
‘* Exchequer ” was derived from the 
particoloured and chequered cloth 
that covered the table round which 
the barons sat to receive and pay 
Out moneys on royal account ; those 
prismatic configurations being sup- 
posed to afford certain mechanical 
helps to the process of computation 
on both sides. Something of the 
sort may still be appreciated by the 
frequenters of the gambling tables at 
Homburg or Wiesbaden. But this 
belonged only to the court or the 
chamber where the barons sat. The 
real exchequer was simply a big 
money-box, into which the receipts 
were poured, and from which all 
royal: payments were made. Very 
curious and minute rules were pro- 
vided in = ancient statutes passed 
during the reigns of various Planta- 
genet, Lancastrian, and Tudor 
sovereigns, regulating the formalities 
required, first, for settling the ab- 
solute amount of indebtedness be- 
tween the king and his debtors: se- 
condly, the weight of silver demand- 
ed for a settlement of the aceount ; 
and thirdly, the assay of the more 
or less argentiferous mass which the 
debtors were wont to proffer under 
the denomination of standard silver. 
All these processes were superin- 
tended by functionaries who per- 
formed, or were supposed to per- 
form, different duties ; and as these 
Officials were paid by fees which, as 
the national wealth and royal re- 


venues augmented, grew to highly re- 
spectable averages, it is no wonder 
that the system held the “ charmed 
life” generally enjoyed by any pub- 
lic establishment where a multitude 
of venerable and influentially con- 
nected functionaries are pecuniarily 
interested in maintaining the exist- 
ing order of things. Much the same 
must be said of other branches of 
the system. The custom of keeping 
all accounts by tallies was practically 
abrogated in the last century, but 
the last inheritor of the income de- 
rived from the cutting and keeping 
of these wooden vouchers lived 
long enough to burn down the late 
Houses of Parliament. When Fal- 
staff recommended Prince Hal to 
“rob me the exchequer,” the ex- 
chequer was really a box worth rob- 
bing. That it has been robbed in 
another fashion than that accom- 
plished by the midnight adventurers 
on Gad’s Hill, and to a much larger 
extent, without the subsequent folly 
of “ paying back,” to which fat Jack 
showed such natural disrelish, we 
need not waste time in proving. 
The plunder has, no doubt, been 
enormous and multitudinous. But 
the detail would open a vast investi- 
gation, and lead us away from our 
immediate subject. We will only 
add, that at the time the royal 
money was practically kept in the 
shape of specie, in a strong chest, 
locked with three keys—because, 


-as an old historian of the exchequer 


phrases it, “a threefold cord is not 
easily broken,”—which keys were 
intrusted to three different function- 
aries, one of them being the officer 
who carried the seals of the depart- 
ment, and was called accordingly 
Cancellarius, or Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The box, with its three 
keys, became, of course, a fiction 
when, after the Revolution of 1688, 
the national revenue passed under 
parliamentary control, when the Na- 
tional Debt arose, and the Bank of 
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England assume‘ its high position 
as the public body to whom the 
State owed most money, from 
whence it drew its supplies of ready 
cash, and with whom, in return, it 
had mortgaged, more or less com- 
pletely, the proceeds of future re- 
venues. Yet for nearly a hundred 
years after this change had been 
practically effected, the old fiction 
of the strong box and its three keys 
was kept up, for the reasons we have 
already explained. The “box” 
was existent in some upper room in 
Whitehall, and every afternoon an 
employé from the bank brought down 
the calculated receipts from the 
day’s revenue, as derived from all 
manner of taxes ; and the amount, 
being represented by “spoiled” 
notes, was gravely counted over and 
solemnly interred in the steel-bound 
chest, which was afterwards carefully 
locked by the three well-salaried 
officials, each with his separate key. 
This solemn farce is now discon- 
tinued ; yet, to the present moment, 
whenever Mr. Lowe is required 
to appear in his golden robes of 
state, he bears, among the rest of 
the paraphernalia, a golden key, as 
typifying the iron instrument for- 

merly carried with a very practical 
intent by the Cancellarius Curie 
Scaccarii. 

The first change from the old 
system to the new exhibited what 
geologists would term a “ vertical 
fissure” in the strata. Under the 
ancient regime of Plantagenets, 
Tudors, and even down to the time 
of the Stuarts, the constitutional 
theory that Parliament held the 
purse-strings of the national ex- 
chequer was practically realised by 
the regulation that no taxes could 
be levied at any time or in any year 
except under Act of Parliament. 
The legislature then controlled the 
despotic or extravagant tendencies 
of the Crown by controlling the 
“Ways and Means,” which fur- 


nished moneys to be paid into the 


national money-box, either in its 


antique and realistic presentment 
of a wooden chest with its steel 
bands and three keys, or in the 
modern translation of this old and 
clumsy contrivance, which may be 
compendiously summed up as con- 
stituting “accounts” more or less 
“current”. or “dormant” at the 
Bank of England. Our later par- 
liaments are not, perhaps, so jea- 
lous as their predecessors, for jea- 
lousy implies both love and fear ; 
and the House of Commons, as at 
present constituted, fears no govern- | 
ment or governor in the slightest 
degree ; and its love for any of them 
present, prospective, or possible, is 
only indicated by the fluctuation of 
the majorities which upon important 
divisions show a preponderance of 
some half-dozen votes out of six 
hundred on one side or the other. 
But if the House has ceased to be 
jealous, it has not ceased to be 
vigilant ; and in the course of time 
and access of experience our repre- 
sentative assembly has learnt that a 
better and more practical control 
over the administration of the pub-. 
lic money can be contrived by keep- 
ing the parliamentary finger and 
thumb on the other end of the bag, 
that is to say, by regulating the out- 
lays instead of the incomings. 

With the exception of the occa- 
sional ‘‘ War Taxes ”—among which 
we still venture to include the In- 
come Tax—all the chief items of 
revenue are levied under permanent 
Acts. That is to say, they are, and 
have been for many years past, col- 
lected in virtue of statutes which do 
not expire at any given time, but 
remain in force until Parliament 
chooses to alter or abrogate them. 
Thus, “stopping the supplies ”— 
the old threat of a discontented 
House—has entirely changed its 
character. If the sovereign, like 
Charles II., omitted to summon 
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Parliament at all, or if the Com- 
mons when summoned chose to 
turn sulky, the tax-payers’ money 
would flow into the Bank of Eng- 
land in an undiminished stream, It 
is at the outlets, and through the 
processes by which this accumulated 
fund is distributed among the vari- 
ous branches of the public service, 
that the House of Commons exer- 
cises its effectual control over the 
national purse. Here, and _ here 
only, it can ‘stop the supplies.” 
And the stoppage can be effected 
either upon a grand or a minute 
scale. Just as a Water Company 
can either close the main valves of 
the reservoir, or “cut off” the 
supply from any householder who 
has not paid his rate, so the House 
can, by mere silent refusal, either 
stop all issues of money for the 
“services” generally, or retrench 
the flow through any of the almost 
innumerable pipes and conduits 
which distribute the fluid in driblets 
among the various departments. 
For practical purposes the general 
stoppage is impossible, and there- 
fore illusory. Like the power of 
impeachment, or the threat of Tower 
Hill, it holds out no terror to an 
erratically-inclined minister. But 
the privilege of stopping supply in 
‘detail is thoroughly effectual, and is 
very scrupulously exercised. Some 
-of the driblets that are scrutinised 
and occasionally stopped, are suffi- 
ciently minute, ranging down to a 
few pounds, or even shillings. 
‘These are all set forth in the esti- 
mates which government every ses- 
sian presents in awful detail to the 
House. For convenience, the mass 
is distributed into four volumes, 
respectively entitled, ‘‘ Army,” 
““ Navy,” “ Revenue Departments,” 

and “ Miscellaneous Civil Service.” 

Every volume contains several chap- 
ters, every chapter a plurality of 
votes, and every vote a multiplicity 
of items, on every one of which a 


discussion may arise and a division 
be taken. Yearly augmentations 
are made to the bulk of these esti- 
mate papers, partly owing to actual 
increase in the public establish- 
ments, as the empire expands, but 
also, and chiefly, because certain 
honourable and industrious mem- 
bers are constantly demanding fur- 
ther information and fuller details 
touching the outlay of the public 
treasure. 

Every one knows, or ought to 
know —since Mr. Lowe always 
reminds us of the fact at least once 
a year—that Parliament only holds 
control of a portion of the total 
sums annually expended out of the 
proceeds of taxation. ‘This portion 
varies according to the gross amount 
of expenditure upon the different 
services. It is at present some- 
thing more than half, but a good 
deal less than two-thirds, of the total 
presented in the sessional balance- 
sheet. In round numbers it may 
be taken at forty millions out of 
seventy millions. The residuary 
thirty millions constitute what are 
called in parliamentary language the 
“fixed charges on the Consolidated 
Fund.” First among these, of 
course, comes the interest on debt, 
absorbing about twenty-five millions; 
then follows a large item for judges’ 
salaries and expenses of the judicial 
establishment, which, for sundry 
good reasons, are removed from the 
annual votes. Succeeding these are 
a few grants—the much-vexed May- 
nooth grant among them—and a 
long list of superannuations, life 
pensions to members of the royal 
family, for distinguished services, or 
to members of the literary and artis- 
tic professions. Even the Civil 
List may be ranked among the life 
pensions, since the grant, amount- 
ing to £371,800, is renewed at 
every accession. Divers miscel- 
laneous charges are also included, . 
comprising compensations for abo- 
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lished offices, interest of the Russo- 
Dutch and Greek loans, &c., &c. 
The actual payment of these fixed 
charges is very simply managed. 
Interest on the debt takes prece- 
dence of all others. The amount 
is of course known beforehand to a 
farthing. The stock bear various 
denominations, and the interest till 
lately fell due half-yearly ; but the 
total was so divided that the pay- 
ments accrue every quarter in pretty 
equal proportion. On the very 
afternoon before dividend day, ac- 
cordingly, four times a year, the 
Bank sends down to the Treasury a 


memorandum, simply specifying the . 


. gross sum required for that quarter’s 
dividends. The ‘Treasury check 
the account, and then send in a 
varrant to the Exchequer, instruct- 
ng the Controller to issue the 
amount to the Bank, and the func- 
tionary thereupon authorises the 
Bank to write off the required sum 
from the Exchequer account into 
their own dividend books. Be- 
tween six and seven millions are 
thus transferred every quarter by a 
few strokes of the pen, so far as go- 
vernmental interference con- 
cerned. The Bank itself under- 
takes the further responsibility of 
distributing the gross amount among 
the individual stockholders. This 
is a work of labour and difficulty, as 
may be well understood when we 
consider that the total has to be 
divided into more than half a mil- 
lion separate sums, such being the 
number of fundholders inscribed in 
the books. 

Very jealous precautions were 
taken in the earlier eras of debt 
contracting to secure the punctual 
payment of interest to the national 
creditor. At present some of these 
contrivances appear useless, if not 
absurd. But in the days when the 
public credit was not quite so sound 
as it is now they were considered 
necessary, and might indeed have 


possessed some practical utility by 
encouraging the capitalists and en- 
abling Government to obtain loans 
on easier terms. Among other ar- 
rangements with this view, the legis- 
lature gave an absolute priority to 


this liability over all other claims. 


whatsoever. And this priority still 
exists. Not a farthing can be issued 
from the Exchequer, when the 
quarterly dividends fall due, until 
the fundholders have either actually 
received their money, or had it put 
by for them. On the very morn- 


ing, therefore, when the dividends: 


become payable, the whole public 
balance at the Bank is locked up, 
unless it happens to exceed the 


gross sum required to cover the 


quarter’s interest on the national 


debt. The provision was, of course,. 
intended to give the public creditor 


an improved position by entitling 
him to monopolise the whole fund 
that happened to exist, or was there- 
after to accrue, at the credit of the 


Exchequer, whatever might be the 


other necessities of the State. In 
reality, however, this privilege, like 
many others, proved altogether de- 
lusive. Whenever the balance ran 
a little fine, as it often did, and in- 
deed does for that matter, the Trea- 
sury and the Paymaster-General 
knew how to take time by the fore- 
lock. On the day before the divi- 
dends fall due, accordingly, they 
are wont to draw from the Bank a 


fortnight’s or three weeks’ supply of 


funds, so as to keep business going 
without inconvenience until the 
influx of revenue, or failing this, a 


negotiation of deficiency bills, has. 


again given the State a balance on 
the right side in the Bank books. 
The payment 
branches of permanent charge on 
the consolidated fund—for civil list,. 


pensions, salaries, compensations, 
and miscellaneous grants—are man-. 


aged with nearly equal simplicity. 


These accounts are, within very 


of the other 
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narrow limits, calculable before- 


. hand ; each of ‘them, without excep- 


tion, stands on its own special autho- 
rity, whose foundations are laid in 
some Act of Parliament. The Trea- 
sury keeps one copy of the schedule 
and the Exchequer another; both 
subdivided, for convenience, into 
separate classes. Four times a year, 
accordingly, the Treasury transmits 
a letter to the Exchequer, requiring 
an issue of the amounts comprised 
in each class; the Comptroller of 
the Exchequer, after verifying the 
account, transmits corresponding 
warrants to the Bank of England, 
and the Bank thereupon transfers 
the several sums from the general 
Exchequer account to the credit of 
the different functionaries charged 
with their ultimate distribution. 
These are many in number. Every 
law court, for example, has its own 
treasurer, who thus obtains funds to 
pay salaries and other expenses of 
the establishment. But the great 
mass of credit passes into the de- 
partment of the Paymaster-General. 
Now and then some controversies 
arise between the Treasury and the 
Exchequer respecting these charges 
on the consolidated fund, but the 
amount at issue is generally insignifi- 
cant, and the dispute has no result 
but to show the vigilance and the 
industry of the Comptroller. One 
quarter day, for example, the Trea- 
‘sury list contained an item charging 

in full the salary of a functionary 
pb was known to have died two 
months before. Lord Monteagle 
refused to pass the account, and 
sent the list back with a “memo” 
to that effect. The Treasury re- 
plied that no official intimation had 
as yet been received respecting the 
actual day on which the gentleman 
in question became defunct, and 
they had therefore drawn for the 
full amount, intending to return the 
balance when accounts had been 
finally settled with his. heirs. But 


the Comptroller was firm, and after 
some voluminous correspondence 
had passed to and fm the Treasury 
was forced to give in. 

For the issue of money on account 
of the remaining mass of expendi- 
ture, that comprising the “Supply 
Services,” much more intricate for- 
malities are required. Otherwise 
how could parliamentary control be 
carried out? At the foundation of 
each and all lies the vote of the 
House of Commons. Until this is 
obtained no power in the State can 
touch so much asa penny. These 
votes are passed in committees of 
supply, whose proceedings take place 
in public view, and are reported 
more or less intelligibly in the news- 
papers. In themselves the discus- 
sions, as every one knows who has 
ever set out a debate on supply, are 
of a most rambling, incoherent, and 
unsatisfactory character. The chiefs 
of departments move the successive 
votes set forth in the estimate paper 
which honourable members have had 
in their hands some time previously, 
and are supposed to comprehend. 
The votes for the large departments 
—the Army and Navy—are always 
brought forward at the earliest 
period. Less important services are 
postponed, and if serious debates or 
party fights occupy the legislature, 
it is sometimes late in June, if not 
July, before the last vote on the 
miscellaneous estimates can be pro- 
posed. This involves the technical 
objection, that as the financial year 
commences April 1, a considerable 
outlay must be incurred upon many 
branches of service before Parliament 
has sanctioned the expenditure. But 
the present practice is best suited to 
the convenience of the House, and 
that is a consideration to which all 
others give place. On every vote, 
or item in the vote, discussion may 
arise in committee, and the amount 
be retrenched or excised altogether. 
But it is not allowed for any private 


| 
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member, on any account, to propose 
an increase in the estimates. If such 
augmentation should be desired, the 
vote must be postponed, and re- 
introduced in its amended ferm by 
the Government. ‘The House does 
not allow even itself to deal with the 
public purse except under the re- 
sponsibility of some minister of the 
Crown. Even when passed, the 
money vote is only a vote of the 
Committee, and must be authenti- 
cated by the whole House. This is 
eommonly done on the next night’s 
sitting, when the chairman of com- 
mittees reports the votes to the 
Speaker, and the Speaker puts them 
seriatim to the House. At this stage 
it is still possible, and it sometimes 
happens, for any item to be chal- 
lenged and negatived. But when 
finally adopted the series are duly 
entered in the journal, the Secretary 
of the Treasury makes a note of 
them for his private information, 
while the Speaker officially transmits 
another copy to the Comptroller of 
the Exchequer, thus acquainting him 
for what purposes and in what 
amounts the faithful Commons have 
sanctioned the outlay of public 
money. 

But the Commons’ vote, though 
it may thus sanction, does not of 
itself empower the Comptroller to 
issue any moneys from the funds 
placed in his trust. As the fund 
accrues out of taxes paid by every 
class of the community, from the 
Sovereign downwards, so it is a 
matter of constitutional propriety 
that the assent of every class, either 
given in person or by their repre- 
sentatives, should be required for its 
disbursement. That is to say, the 
money votes of one House must be 
supplemented by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, in which all the Estates of the 
Realm have concurred, before it can 
be acted on. For this purpose, as 
the session progresses and supplies 
are granted and wanted, a series of 


bills, teehnically called “ Ways and 
Means” Bilis, are brought in and 
pased from time to time, by which 
certain sums, in gross, are placed by 
the legislature at the disposal of the 
Sovereign for the public service. 
The amount must never exceed the 
total already voted during the ses- 
sion for supply, and it is one of the 
Speaker’s especial duties to see that 
no Ways and Means Bill covers a 
larger figure. In these bills are 
found almost the only specimens of 
the money bills which the House of 
Lords, according to parliamentary 
etiquette, may reject, but must not 
presume to alter. They consist of 
only a couple of clauses, and are 
passed through all the stages as 
mere matter of form, never occupy- 
ing more than a line in the reports 
of parliamentary proceedings, and 
not always that. But they furnish 
the Peers with effectual means of 
stopping the supplies, should they 
be so minded ; and although the 
weapon has never yet been used, it 
still remains in the constitutional 
armoury—and it is not impossible to 
imagine contigencies where its actual 
employment might be hazarded, or, 
at all events, threatened, by their 
lordships. 

Yet another formality has to be 
accomplished before the Exchequer 
can legally part with public money. 
The grants are made, and the House 
of Commons “ votes” are passed, in 
favour of the Sovereign. The Queen 
must therefore give her authority for 
the final disposal of the funds so 
placed at her command. Royal 
“orders,” as they are termed, are 
prepared for this end. Formerly 
a separate “‘ order” was signed for 
every vote ; but as the votes became 
subdivided more minutely, it was 
found useless and inconvenient to 
require the sign-manual so many 
hundred times over, and the items 
are now scheduled into classes, so 
that eight or ten inscriptions of the 
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sovereign’s name will cover the 
whole. These “ orders” are drawn 
out in favour of the Lords of the 
Treasury, who are thus armed with 
authority to draw at their discretion 
for any sums within the amount 
comprised in the previous votes of 
Parliament. Thus a vote of the 
Commons authorises the legislature 
to dispose of so much money for 
certain specified purposes ; a Ways 
and Means Act places the amount 
at the disposal of the Crown, and a 
royal order enables the Treasury to 
draw the cash, the Comptroller of 
the Exchequer having no further 
jurisdiction in the matter than to see 
that none is drawn beyond the pre- 
scribed quantity, or for any other 
than the prescribed service. The 
old system of the big money-chest, 
with its three keys, is accordingly 
still maintained in effect. One key 
is kept by the Commons, another 
by Parliament generally, and the 
third by the Crown. Of this trio 
the Commons’ key is no doubt the 
feally working one on the bunch, 
but the other two must be duly 
applied before the chest can be 
opened. It will be seen, too, that 
while the Commons control the de- 
tails of expenditure to the minutest 
item, and the Peers can only, by 
rejecting a Ways and Means Bill, 
stop supply in a lump sum, generally 
amounting to several millions, the 
Crown enjoys, by the system of 
“orders,” to a very considerable 
extent the important privilege of 
regulating in its turn the details of 
national outlay. By refusing to sign 
one of the many “ orders,” the sove- 
reign can stop any special item of 
proposed expense, without alto- 
ey paralysing the public service. 
it is therefore now impossible for 
Parliament to do what was done in 
the Great Rebellion, namely, to 
appropriate the taxes in levying war 
against the Crown, without having 
obtained the Crown’s own assent. 


All this time, it will be remarked, 
there has been no glimpse of the 
actual money. Everything done by 
the Commons, the legislature, the 
Crown, the Comptroller, or “ my 
Lords,” relates simply to matters of | 
account and transfer. No coin is 
actually fingered in the Exchequer, 
or even in the Treasury, with the 
exception of such moderate sums as 
are required to pay salaries and 
petty-cash disbursements in the 
establishment itself. We must go 
on to another department altogether 
before we can see anything like a 
final payment, that is, the delivery 
of a draft enabling the holder to 
draw cash at the Bank of England. 
This is the Paymaster-General’s 
office. The nominal chief of this 
department, the Paymaster-General 
himself, is what is termed a political 
functionary, zd est, he comes in and 
goes out with the Government of 
the day. His business connexion 
with the office is very slight ; in fact, 
he is nothing else than the parlia- 
mentary representative of the de- 
partment, doing what is wanted in 
the House of Commons in the way 
of explaining, justifying, or apolo- 
gising for its proceedings, as the 
case may be. He also receives no 
salary as Paymaster-General, so the 
post is always held jointly with the 
vice-presidency of the Board of 
Trade, or some other sufficiently- 
endowed position. The working 
head of the office is the Deputy- 
Paymaster, who controls a nume- 
rous and highly responsible staff. 

The Pay-office is organised upon 
the tripartite system which prevails 
throughout nearly the whole range 
of the executive machinery of State. 
In one branch accounts are examin- 
ed and initialed, in another cheques 
are drawn, and in a third they are 
countersigned and paid away. tar 4 
item of payment must pass throug! 
three branches, and in every branch 
through more than one hand, so 
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that cnything like misprision would 
appear to be, and probably is, 
actually impossible. But the ma- 
chinery is also constructed to fulfil 
another object, namely, the regular 
and punctual payment of all claims 
with the smallest possible margin of 
cash balances placed to the credit 
of the office in the Bank of England. 
This a is point which every head of 
a large establishment knows to be 
most important, not only un the 
score of economy, but also as di- 
minishing the opportunities andtemp- 
tations for malversation. In former 
times the system was most cumbrous 
and unsatisfactory. There were 
many paymasters, eath attached to 
different departments, and every 
paymaster kept many separate ac- 
counts, and on every account kept 
considerable balances in hand. The 
accumulated aggregate of these bal- 
ances formed an immense sum, the 
use of which constituted a prolific 
source of income to the function- 
aries, while the temptations thus 
offered, and the questionable, if not 
fraudulent, practices thence aris- 
ing, were a disgrace, to the whole 
financial system of the country. By 
an Act passed in 1783, known as 
Burke’s Act, the departmental bal- 
ances were consolidated, and a large 
amount of money set free for ser- 
vice. Subsequently the paymasters 
themselves underwent consolidation, 
and there remains now but one 
officer and one functionary officiat- 
ing in that character for all the de- 
partments. 

The routine of business in the 
Pay-office is rather curious. The 
“tank” over which the Paymaster 
presides is commonly charged with 
only one single day’s: supply of fluid. 
Each afternoon there come into the 
Pay-office, and other departments, 
“ guess” estimates of the sums they 
are likely to want on the morrow, 
and upon what special votes they 
must be drawn. Of course the 


Paymaster sees that no money is 
asked for upon an exhausted vote. 
These estimates are then passed on 
to the Treasury, and Treasury 
warrants for the required amounts 
are prepared and sent on to the 
Exchequer, when the Comptroller 
issues corresponding notices to the 
Bank of England, instructing them 
to write off the aggregate amount 
from the general Exchequer account 
kept in his own name to another 
kept in the Paymaster’s name, and 
called the Exchequer-credit account, 
Due notice of this is sent next 
morning by the Bank to the Pay- 
office, and thus the circuit is com- 
pleted, and the Deputy Paymaster 
writes in his book, under the several 
heads of service, that such and such 
Exchequer credits are available for 
the day’s work. But final payments 


are not made even from the Exche- - 


quer credits, which are officially re- 
garded as merely supplying a feeding 
account, and furnish funds for a sub- 
sidiary account, kept also in the Pay- 
master’s name, and called the Draw- 
ing account. Upon this latter the 
pay cheques are actually drawn, and 
it is fed, almost hour by hour, as 
the day’s work proceeds, by a con- 
stant stream of transfers, ordering 
the Bank to shift funds from one 
account to the other. The opera- 
tion is conducted with extreme 
closeness. A staff of transfer writers 
in the Pay-office receive, every hour 
and a half throughout the day, 
vouchers for all payments, showing 
how money is flowing out, and they 
regulate accordingly their feeds to 
the drawing account, which is thus 
always kept supplied, but never al- 
lowed to become over full. The 
extreme care with which this opera- 
tion is conducted is wonderful, and 
the results, in a business point of 
view, are highly creditable to the 
office. Very nearly two hundred 
and fifty separate supply votes are 
passed every session, on any or all 
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of which there may be drafts called 
for any day. The total sum com- 
prised in these votes amounts in 
round numbers to forty millions, 
giving about £800,000 as passing 
every week through the hands of the 
Paymaster-General. This is, on an 
aver ge. £133,000 per diem, and 
yet the cash balance with which the 
w ole is worked rarely exceeds 
425,000 for more than a few hours 
at a time. Checks and counter- 
checks are also elaborately provided 
and diligently worked that, as an 
experienced witness assured the 
Commons’ Committee on Public 
Accounts, any accidental error that 
might arise “was certain to be de- 
tected within an hour or two, or, at 
latest, next morning.” 

From the Pay-office the public 
money passes into countless chan- 
nels, where we need not follow its 
course. Attached to the military 
service alone are more than two 
thousand sub-paymasters scattered 
over the face of the world. UIlti- 
mately the whole mass of accounts 
pass under the scrutiny of the Audit 
Board ;* but from the nature of 
things, this work cannot be comple- 


* To some extent the attributes both of 
the Comptroller of the Exchequer and of 
the Audit Board, as described in our 


‘article, must be spoken of in the past 


tense. The late Lord Monteagle was the 
last Comptroller of the Exchequer, ¢o 
nomine, And a Bill has recently passed 
the House of Commons, designed to re- 
model and invigorate the system of Audit 
overevery branch of the public expenditure- 


ted until long after date. Mean- 
time it will be seen, from the 
account we have given, that, so far 
as regularity and integrity can be 
secured by the most careful adjust- 
ments of official machinery, such 
security is provided in the existing 
financial system of the country ; nor 
is there cause to doubt that the de- 
sired result is actually achieved, so 
far as the principal heads both of 
revenue and expenditure are con- 
cerned. Whatirregularities are pos- 
sible, or practised, relate entirely to 
certain minor occasional and casual 
items of receipt which lie outside 
the general body of the national in- 
come. Such was the case in the 
celebrated instance of the Edmunds 
scandal, with relation to the “ex- 
tras” of the Patent Office. The 
great mass of receipt from that 
office was punctually accounted for. 
The item stands at £110,592 5s. in 
the revenue returns for 1864. Whe- 
ther it would be possible to estab- 
lish any sufficient supervision over 
these scattered and fragmentary bits 
of public property, we cannot ven- 
ture to say. The Board of Inland 
Revenue, whose business it is, have 
not accomplished this task, and Mr, 
Gladstone said he could not tell how 
to advise them. At present we must 
depend almost exclusively upon the 
personal honour of the respective 
functionaries, and we are pleased to 
believe that this reliance is very 
rarely misplaced. 


PAPER MONEY. 


M°st of our readers will re- 
member the quaint article in 
the Spectator of May 1712, in which 
that placid moraliser recounts in his 
self-complacent way the various in- 
direct services which he is rendering 
to the trade of his country by his 
daily labours. He points to the 
host of workers, from the poor rag- 
collector to the wealthy merchant, 
who must needs be employed to 
find the sheets of paper for his lucu- 
brations. He traces the linen frag- 
ment downwards to the abyss of 
. degradation, and then upwards 
again to more than its former =f 
nity. “The finest pieces of Hol- 
land,” he says, “when worn to 
tatters, assume a new whiteness 
more beautiful than the first, and 
often return in the shape of letters 
to their native country. A lady’s 
shift may be metamorphosed into 
billets doux, and come into her pos- 
session a second time. A beau may 
peruse his cravat after it is worn 
out with greater pleasure and ad- 
vantage than ever he did in a glass.” 
It is, indeed, a wonderful history, 
and if we reflect on the marvellous 
extent to which modern civilisation, 
with its endless train of blessings, 
depends upon the due accomplish- 
ment of this history, we cannot but 
assign to it a very high degree of 
importance. Who, indeed, in these 
days, would dare to doubt of the 
importance of paper? Who is in- 
different to his newspaper, or his 
love-letter, or his new volume of 
Tennyson, or his “ Report of the 
Anthropological Society,” or what- 
ever else may constitute his literary 
solace ? 
Not that we would for a moment 
wish to deny a reverse to the pic- 


ture. Christmas bills, German me- 
taphysics, jury summonses, Austrian 
lottery papers, invitations to tea— 
these and such-like form a pretty 
grave charge against the rejuvenated 
rags; but how overwhelming are 
the counterbalancing advantages! If 
the man is to be found who would 
venture to impugn the verdict of 
mankind upon this point, he will 
not, we trust, be among the readers 
of these pages. 

Let us leave him with Addison’s 
contemptuous farewell: “ But as I 
shall never sink this paper so far as 
to engage with Goths and Vandals, 
I shall only regard such kind of 
reasoners with that pity which is due 
to so deplorable a degree of stu- 
pidity and ignorance.” 

The extent to which the paper 
trade has swelled in the present day 
is perfectly amazing. In the year 
1859 about two hundred and 
eighteen million pounds of paper 
were made in this country, and of 
this quantity all but about twenty 
million pounds were consumed here, 
so that even without reckoning 
foreign paper, it would appear that 
the average consumption of paper 
by each individual in the country 


must have been something like seven © 


pounds weight a year. No doubt 
even this consumption must have 
increased enormously since the 
repeal of the paper duty. 

Another curious statistical point 
is the number of different kinds of 
paper which are in use. It is said 
that some of the leading wholesale 
Stationers keep no less than 
thousand distinct sorts of paper in 
stock, every one of these different 
papers being distinguished by some 
peculiarity of size, texture, or co- 
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lour. The names by which they are 
known are in many cases extremely 
fanciful, and form quite a study in 
themselves, 

The proprietor of the mills which 
we have selected for description 
owns no less than five others in 
different parts of the country. All 
of these five are devoted to the 
manufacture of the ordinary kinds 
of paper, and nearly all of these 
kinds, from the large sheets required 
for newspapers, down to the tiny 
slips which are destined to bear the 
outpourings of the female soul, are 
produced at them in ton weights 
every week. Most of these mills 
are larger than the one which we 
are now to visit, and hence a word 
of explanation is required as to the 
reason which has prompted our 
choice. 

The fact is, there are two methods 
of making paper, which are entirely 
different from one another in many 
of their details. These are expressed 
in the name of the papers produced, 
which are divided into “ hand- 
made” and “ machine-made.” The 
former process—that in which the 
skill of the workman still retains 
its old supremacy—is, in spite 
of its greater expense, sjill employed 
for the finer kinds of paper, and 
especially for those kinds which are 
required to be strong. Thus, for 
instance, the paper which is used for 
merchants’ account-books is almost 
always hand-made, and the same 
remark may be applied to bank- 
note paper. 

By far the great majority of 
papers are, however, owing to the 

engineering progress of modern 
times, now made by machinery. 
The machinery employed for this 
purpose is extremely complex, and 
could scarcely, we think, be made 
intelligible without the aid of engrav- 
ings. Moreover, the older and 
simpler process involves the whole 
of the theory of both, and we have 


thus an obvious motive for confining 
ourselves to it on the present occa- 
sion. 

Starting from the handsome ter- 
minusat Charing Cross—that blessing 
to the “‘ West Enders,”—a journey of 
less than an hour on the North 
Kent Railway takes us to Dartford. 
We walk through the old-fashioned 
and somewhat dirty little town, cross 
its river—the Darenth, or Dart, from 
which it derives its name—and set 
out on a quiet country lane which’ 
leads us along the upward course of 
the river. 

Stay one moment, though: we 

must not pass Dartford church with- 
out notice. It is a fine old build- 
ing, Gothic at heart, although marred 
a little in places by the “ improve- 
ments” of the latest, or church- 
warden style of architecture. Its. 
tower was built, they say, as a de- 
fence against the Danes, and altoge- 
ther, now that the cautious and 
reverend pickaxe of modern taste 
has done what it could to remove 
the barbarian plaster of the last age, 
it is the pride and ornament of the 
town, It is not, however, the 
beauty or the antiquarian interest of 
the old church which forms our 
business with it to-day. In its 
chancel lies buried the famous Sir 
John Spielman, a worthy German, 
to whom the honour of having built 
the first English paper-mill is usually 
ascribed. 
- There exists among the Harleian 
manuscripts in the British Museum 
a curious poem by Thomas Church- 
yard, dated 1588, and entitled “A 
Description and playne Discourse 
of Paper,” in which Spielman’s mill 
is described at great length and in 
the highest style of eulogy :— 


‘* He that made for us a tone am 
Is — well of love and worlde’s good 


And thong his mame be Spillman by de- 
Yet ‘ae now he shall be called by 
mee.” 
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Whatever we may think of Church- 
yard’s puns, we cannot blame his 
enthusiasm when we learn that— 
“Six hundred men are set at work by him, 
That else might starve, or seek abroad 
their bread.” 

This celebrated mill, which, 
though not the first, was probably 
the first very successful paper-mill 
in England, was situated within half 
amile of Dartford church. We pass 
its site (in the grounds where the 
gunpowder mills now stand) on our 
walk. Queen Elizabeth, ever mind- 
ful of commercialadvantage,knighted 
Spielman, and further rewarded him 
with a monopoly for collecting rags 
in England. Rather a valuable mono- 
poly that would be now-a-days ! 

In contrast with Elizabeth’s ge- 
nerosity, as well as to point out that 
paper-mills existed in England be- 
fore Spielman’s time, we may quote 
the following entry in Henry VII.’s 
household book, on the 25th of 
May, 1498: “ For a rewarde geven 
at the paper-mylne, 16s. 8d.” One 
John Tate was the fortunate reci- 
pient of this bounty. 

After a pretty walk of about two 
miles, we reach a remarkably small 
specimen of the English village. It 
consists of a church—very old in 
some parts, and boasting a most in- 
teresting Saxon font—a very rural 
public-house, and scarcely anything 
else, except the paper-mills. These 
stand on the river, of course, and 
are surrounded by pretty grounds, 
‘enclosing a fine head of water. 
Everything looks clean, countrified, 
and well kept, from the buildings 
themselves down to the cows in the 
meadow and the flowers in the gar- 
den. They are devoted entirely, as 
we have already hinted, to the pro- 
duction of the finest hand-made 
papers, and in particular of bank- 
notes. 

These last are turned out every 
week in numbers which seem per- 
fectly fabulous. From a million to a 


million and a half of them start eve 
week upon their rambles, and it 
seems that there is hardly a civilised 
country in the world whose nation- 
ality is not assumed by some of 
them. The value each note repre- 
sents varies from £100 down to 
24d. each, and they are made of 
every shade of colour, and with an 
almost infinite variety of water- 
marks. It is curious, certainly, to 
think that so large an amount of the 
money current in the world should 
emanate from this quiet little English 
village. 

But it is time to commence our 
examination of the premises. It is, 
perhaps, as well to mention at start- 
ing that bank-notes are made pre- 
cisely in the same way as any other 
kind of hand-made paper. The only 
difference consists in the moulds, a 
term which we shall explain further 
on, and in the fact that nothing but 
the very choicest kind of rags and 
other materials are used in the 
manufacture of the notes. 

On entering the gates, the first . 
building which we come to is the 
rag-store. This is piled with bales 
of rags, some cotton, some linen, 
but all white and tolerably clean. 
Many of them are not, properly 
speaking, rags at all, but the shreds 
and cuttings of new calico and 
linen. In a building adjoining this 
we find a number of women em- 
ployed in “cutting” the rags. Each 
woman sits in front of a small table, 
the top of which is made of coarse 
wire-gauze. In the middle of this 
table, fixed perpendicularly, with its 
edge towards the worker, is a large, 
broad-bladed knife. Against the 
edge of this knife each fragment of 
rag is brought in turn, until they are 
all reduced to a size of three or four 
inches square. A good deal of the 
dust and other impurities from the 
rags fall through the meshes of the 
table, and are collected in a box 
below. 
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After the “ cutting,” the rags are 
removed in sacks to another part of 
the building, in which they are 
“dusted.” They are then “ boiled” 
with an alkaline liquor, which re- 
moves grease, &c., and prepares 
them for the “washing.” This is a 
very different process from the one 
which we usually understand by this 
term, and effectual as it is for the 
purpose intended, we can scarcely 
recommend it for ordinary use in 
the laundry, seeing that the articles 
washed, although washed very tho- 
roughly, are at the same time re- 
duced to the condition of a smooth 
pulp. 

The engine in which it is effected 
is one which is employed—once, 
however, in a slightly modified form 
—in three distinct stages of the 
paper manufacture, and is, in fact, 
the most important piece of appa- 
ratus used in it. It consists of an 
oval cast-iron trough, like a bath, 
some twelve feet long by six broad 
and two deep. In the centre, running 
longwise, is a partition about half the 
length of the engine. ‘There is thus 
a clear passage for the rags all round 
this division. On one side of the 
partition revolves very rapidly a 
large drum, grooved on its surface 
with sharp, saw-like teeth. These, 
in their revolutions, come very near 
~ to, but do not actually touch, a brass 
plate fixed to the bottom of the en- 
gine, and which, like the drum, is 
fitted with sharp teeth. The rags 
are drawn between these two sets of 
teeth, and as they circulate in the 
engine, they gradually become mace- 
rated into pulp. All the time that 
this is going on a stream of water is 
passing through the engine, and thus 
the rags are beaten into pulp and 
washed by the same operation. 

The next process to be performed 
is the bleaching. When the rags 
are in the above manner reduced to 
pulp and well washed, chloride of 
lime in solution is added to it in the 


same engine. The current of water 
is then stopped, and the engine 
worked—for an hour with fine rags, 
for a longer time with inferior kinds. 
They are then drawn off into tanks, 
and allowed to stand soaking in the 
bleach for some twenty-four hours. 
The bleach-liquor is then drawn off 
through the bottoms of the tanks, 
which are perforated with fine holes 
for the purpose, and is thrown away, 
being indeed pretty well exhausted 
by this time. After draining for 
some time, the pulp, now dazzlingly 
white, is taken back to an engine 
similar to that from which it came 
last, and again washed very tho- 
roughly, a process which generally 
takes about two hours. Here is one 
of the stages where great care is re- 
quired, for if any bleach is left in 
the pulp it would be sure to destroy 
the delicate colours which are often 
added in the next stage of the manu- 
facture. The chloride of lime is, in 
fact, treated in the most unceremo- 
nious way. It is set to work, kept 
hard at it for hours, and then, the 
moment its task is accomplished, 
turned out again without a word of 
apology. 

In this stage the pulp is known 
technically as half-stuff. It is not 
yet neariy fine enough to make paper 
of, but has next to undergo the pro- 
cess of “beating.” This is carried 
on in an engine very similar to the 
washing engine. It is worked much 
more rapidly than the latter, its ob- 
ject being simply to reduce the 
fibres to the necessary degree of 
fineness. A period varying from 
four to ten hours is required to effect 
this. The pulp is now ready for 
paper-making, and is distinguished 
as paper-stuff. 

The next room that we enter is 
the “ vat-house,” where the absolute 
making of the paper is effected. 
Along the walls of this room we 
observe seven large large slate cis- 
terns called “chests.” When one 
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of the beating engines has finished 
its work, and converted the half- 
stuff into paper-stuff, a trap-door in 
its floor is raised, and its contents 
allowed to run through a large pipe 
into one of these chests. A long 
pole, with a bowl on the end of it— 
a sort of exaggerated soup-ladle— 
stands in the chest, and enables the 
workman to lift the pulp in small 
portions at a time into the smaller 
cistern placed above it. From the 
small cistern, the pulp, now mixed 
with a suitable quantity of water, 
flows in a continuous stream into a 
Persian wheel (a sort of rotatory 
pump), which, in its turn, throws it 
on to the “knotter.” This consists 
of a fine sieve, which is kept jog- 
ging up and down by the revolution 
of two-toothed wheels. The meshes 
of the knotter arrest any small frag- 
ments which may have escaped the 
action of the engines, such as morsels 
of india-rubber and such-like, which 
would quite destroy the beauty of 
the paper. Finally, it passes in a 
steady stream into the “vat,” never 
more to leave it except as paper. 
The vat is simply a square chest, 
with a revolving agitator at the bot- 
tom of it, called “ the hog ;” why, it 
is hard to say. Its use is to prevent 
the subsidence of the pulp. 

Now comes the real paper-making. 
The workman (the “ vat-man ” he is 
called) dips into the quite liquid 
pulp a wire-gauze frame, called “ the 
mould.” He then raises it out, 
dripping with water and covered on 
the upper surface with a thin layer 
of pulp. Having done so, he gives 
it a peculiar little shake, very easy 
in appearance, but very difficult to 
imitate, which settles the fibres in 
order on the gauze moulds, and 
assists the water in running away 
through the meshes. In a few se- 
conds a smooth, coherent layer is 
deposited on the mould, of perfectly 
uniform thickness, if the workman 
knows his work, and wanting but 


pressing and drying to become a 
sheet of paper. We must here, how- 
ever, pause for a moment to explain 
the structure of the moulds, although 
we intend to return to them again 
by-and-bye. The mould, then, is, as 
we mentioned above, a wire-gauze 
frame, something like a window- 
blind in appearance, but having a 
loose frame, called “a deckle,” 
which can be taken off and put on 
in a moment. The use of the deckle 
is to define the edge of the sheet of 
paper and to keep the pulp on the 
mould until it has lost water 
enough to become coherent. When 
the pulp has set, the vatman takes 
off the deckle and slides the mould 
along a sort of railway on the left of 
the vat, called the “ass.” Here it is 
taken up by the second workman, 
who is called the “coucher.” He 
turns the mould over on to a sheet 
of flannel, called a “felt,” which lies 
in front of him, and then withdraws 
the mould dexterously, leaving the 
moist film of paper—so we ought 
now to callit—on the felt. He then 
covers the wet sheet with another 
felt, and returns the mould to the 
vatman by another miniature rail- 
way, called the “bridge,” which 
runs along the back of the vat. In 
the mean time the vatman has made 
another sheet, for the moulds are 
always used in pairs, and in this way 
the manufacture proceeds continu- 
ously and with surprising rapidity, 
until one hundred and thirty sheets 
have been made. This is five quires 
—a quire in the making being twenty- 
six sheets—and constitutes what is 
called “a post.” ‘Twenty posts form 
an average day’s work ; and although 
the men work by the piece, yet the 
master is bound to provide them 
with work to about this extent. 
Each post, as it is finished, is 
taken to one of two powerful presses 
in the middle of the room, and com- 
pressed strongly. It is then brought 
back to the side of the coucher, and 
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a third workman, the “ layer,” picks 
the now pretty strong sheets of paper 
off from the felts, arranges them in 
heaps, and throws the felts on toa 
stool, ready for the use of the coucher. 


From the time we left the rag- 


shop all the processes we have wit- 
nessed have been carried on by men; 
but here again the gentler ministry 
of women comes into play. We are 
ushered into the “ press-room,” and 
here, although one man reigns like 
a sultan in his harem, we find a per- 
fect bevy of cleanly-dressed and 
most respectable-looking women. 
Their work, too, is clean and light, 
and altogether they present a re- 
markable contrast to the unfortunate 
rag-pickers. Every one of the wet 
sheets sent in in piles from the vat- 
house is here pressed, separated 
from its fellow, and again pressed 
between felts. . This parting and 
pressing is repeated, till at last, after 
the third pressing, the roughness 
produced by the surface of the felt 
is almost entirely removed, and the 
paper is nearly dry. Not quite 
though, and hence the necessity of 
transferring it to some one of the 
series of drying lofts to complete the 
process. 

Here in the course of the day the 
sheets are arranged—hung in rows 
on lines, like the clothes-lines from 
which the rags had been so lately 
emancipated. It must seem quite 
familiar to the fibres in the midst of 
their altered fortunes. Before even- 
ing the lines are crowded with 
tenants, four or five sheets together, 
all hung as close as they can pack. 
Seven rows of lines hang one above 
another, until the atmosphere seems 
to be pure paper. 

The room is then heated by steam, 
and closed for the night. In the 
morning the papers are dry; they 
are taken down, “ jogged,” as it is 
called, that is, pulled. about till they 
consent to lie straight, and taken off 
to be “ sized.” 


This sizing is a most important 
affair, and one which changes the 
character of the paper entirely. 

Did any of our readers ever at- 
tempt to write a letter with a hard 
steel-pen on a sheet of white blot- 
ting-paper? If not, let them try at 
once, and they will soon begin to 
feel interest in the sizing process. 
In the state to which we have 
brought our paper at present, it is 
called ‘‘waterleaf,” and does, in 


fact, closely resemble blotting-paper. 


It is now placed in bundles between 
sheets of brown paper, seized upon 
by a pair of wooden tongs, and im- 
mersed for a few minutes in a trough 
containing what the paper-makers 
call size, but which we may define 
as warm, weak glue. When it is 
saturated with this, it is taken out, 
and the former processes of “ part- 
ing,” “pressing,” “drying,” and 
“jogging,” are repeated upon it, and 
lo! we have paper. We have de- 
scribed the process by which bank 
notes are sized, as being the oldest 
and the best; but another, which 
though inferior, is much quicker, is 
sometimes used. 

It is a curious thing, by-the-bye 
that the usual rule of modern alte- 
rations being improvements seem 
to be reversed, as far as quality goes 
in paper-making. By far the best 
paper is still that which is made and 
sized by hand. ‘The only process 
which now remains to complete the 
paper is the rolling. Every sheet is 
placed between two sheets of bright 
zinc or copper, and passed two or 
three times between powerful rollers, 
to.render its surface smooth and fit 
for writing. If this is repeated many 
times the paper becomes quite shiny, 
and is then said to be “ glazed.” 

As to the remaining manipulations, 
we must be hasty over them, or we 
shall surely spoil our reader’s tem- 
pers and our own dinner. Every 
sheet is counted and examined with 
minute care, that damaged ones may 
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be rejected. Those that require it 
are folded, and, lastly, all are packed 
into bales and sent away by waggon. 

Here the reader will naturally con- 
clude that we have finished at last. 
We have seen the rags as they are 
brought in, we have traced them 
from corner to corner of the rambling 
little factory, and watched their 
gradual development from the ragged 
shirt of some drunken beggar, which 
a workhouse officer would shrink 
from touching, to the violet-tinted, 
delicately - ornamented bank - note, 
which, perchance, may form part of 
some prince’s revenue in a distant 
corner of the world. We have seen 
it sized and pressed, arranged and 
packed, and fairly started on its 
new career of greatness. What still 
remains to be seen? The foreman 
—whose suggestions we find it to 
our interest to follow blindly—tells 
us we must not go away without see- 
ing the mould-making shop. Of 
course not. The mould is every- 
thing is everything in a bank-note. 
Without its distinctive stamp nothing 
but a slip of white paper, not worth 
a farthing, would be produced. The 
utmost art of the workman, the ut- 
most thought of the inventor, are 
brought to bear in producing com- 
plicated patterns upon these moulds. 
Nor is this skill thrown away, since 
as every little indentation or eleva- 
tion on the mould is reproduced 
faithfully upon the paper, these com- 
plications become the greatest of 
securities against forgery. If we 
hold a bank-note, or indeed most 
kinds of paper, ’up to the light, we 
all know that certain light lines make 
their appearance, which are called 
the “ water-mark.” In bank-notes 
we also notice places where the 


paper appears to be, and in fact . 


really is, thicker than the rest of the 
sheet. These differences of thick- 
ness correspond exactly to the un- 
evenness in the surface of the mould, 
and hence the mould-makers’ shop 


is one of the most important parts of 
a factory like this. 

We cross the river by a little rus- 
tic bridge, and seem for a moment 
to have left all signs of artisan life 
behind us. We pass a cow-house— 
that surely can have nothing to do 
with paper-making, unless it con- 
tributes to the formation of “ cream- 
laid.” We notice a kennel of re- 
markably handsome hounds. One 
would have thought that “dogs’- 
ears” would have been avoided like 
a pestilence. Can the mysterious 
bank-note moulds come from a 
region like this? We are stopped 
suddenly before a little cottage with 
its back to the mills and overlooking 
a meadow. Hereis the place. Inside 
we find a snug little room with a 


bright fire and three men at work. 


We are received with great civility, 
but with a marked degree of caution. 
Some of the methods employed here 
are known nowhere else, and are 
closely connected with the prosperity 
of the place. We were told after- 
wards that the men will not teach 
their craft for less than £100. We 
do not care to invest this sum in 
the acquisition of knowledge, valu- 
able as it might be for future forgery, 
so are well content to receive the 
limited information which the arti- 
sans feel at liberty to reveal, and 
which they set before us with the 
utmost politeness. Alas! it is a 
melancholy thing, after all, that all 
this care should be rendered neces- 
sary by man’s perverse tendency to 
iniquity. 

The rival art, the art of forgery, 
is, as far as bank notes are con- 
cerned, a thing of quite recent dis- 
covery. Mr. R. W. Vaughan, a 
Stafford linendraper, is immortal as 
the first pioneer in this new art. 
About the middle of the last century 
(we forget the exact date), he exe- 
cuted twenty highly respectable 
copies of the Bank of England 
notes. They were nearly as good 
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as the original, and yet somehow or 
other the Bank felt aggrieved at it. 
Poor man! love was his bane. He 
entrusted them to the beloved object 
as a proof ofhis wealth. They were 
seen, were suspected, and he was 
hanged, we believe, though we are 
not quite sure as to the consumma- 
tion. From that time to the present 
an active competition has been car- 
ried on between the regular and 
irregular issuers, and, to judge from 
the daily papers, the latter are not 
yet entirely defeated. In 1797 the 
first one-pound note was issued; and 
it is a melancholy fact in the history 
of human progress, that whereas in 

e five years before this event only 
one manhad been hanged for forgery, 
the number increased in the follow- 
ing four years to eighty-five ! 

Seated in front of the windows in 
the cabin—for it is little more—three 
or four mould-makers are employed 
in their mysterious avocations. Won- 
derful were the specimens of their 
work which they showed us, and ex- 


traordinary the beauty of some of 
them. The most elaborate tracery 
and scroll-work ornamented some, 
while in order to show what coudd be 
done in this way, one sheet of paper 
was pointed out to us, prepared for 
the Exhibition of 1862, in which an 
exact facsimile of one of Raphael’s 
Holy Families had been produced’ 
in the centre of the sheet. In 
another, an elaborate, and, con- 
sidering all things, very good land- 
scape revealed itself when the paper 
was held up to the light. 

And now we take our leave of the 
snug little mill. Small, compared 
with some of the gigantic con- 
cerns in the neighbourhood, as it is, 
it finds employment for about one 
hundred and twenty hands, includ- 
ing men and women. The work, 
although hard, appears pleasant, 
and is well paid, and there is every 
sign of that care for the comfort and 
interests of the work-people which is 
the nearly invariable accompaniment 
of a well-ordered factory. 
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MOUNT ETNA. 


PERHAPS it will be as well to 

state in the beginning, that I 
had been staying at Paormina (the 
Greek Paorominium), for the pur- 
pose of making some studies of 
Mount Etna, as well as of the neigh- 
bouring antiquities, and at last re- 
solved to attempt the ascent of the 
mountain. 

It was at first proposed that we 
should start from Paormina at mid- 
night, but the muleteer, who knew 
all about it, thought 22 o'clock, 
better. 22 o’clock, I may explain, 
means two hours before sunset, 24 
o'clock is sunset, and 1 o’clock the 
first hour of night. I say we started, 
because I took with me Francesco 
Strazzeri, the custode of the Anti- 
quities of Paormina, a fine tough 
old fellow of sixty years, and whose 
burning ambition for forty years has 
been to reach the summit of Etna. 
So when he understood we were 
really to go, and that the day had 
at last arrived, he went at once into 
the seventh heaven, and I remained 
at Paormina until he returned to 
earth and became reasonable again. 

The mule was decidedly shabby, 
and the saddle shabbier; it was 
dreadfully infra dig., as the mule 
was a cart mule generally, and much 
galled by the harness. So I deter- 
mined to make up for it by personal 
appearance and dignified behaviour, 
especially as the major part of the 
village were much interested in the 
departure of the expedition, and 
some very handsome young ladies 
were in the balconies looking on. 

But the moment I put my foot 
into the stirrup and vaulted into the 


saddle, the mule resented the attack 
upon his dignity in a very unem- 
barrassed manner, which proved 
him to be no novice in the amuse- 
ment. As for myself, my dignity 
was nowhere in an instant, and I 
seized the mane with both hands 
vigorously as I had but one foot in 
the stirrup, and I did not feel at all 
sure of what was going to happen. 
When firmly seated, I thought I 
would remind him in the outset that 
such amusement was unbecoming 
in the society of his superiors, and 
spoke to him with a good switch. 
He instantly resumed his playful- 
ness, but this time being prepared I 
did not mind. Francesco, or, as 
he was called, Ciccio, had also 
made a good beginning. He had 
mounted his mule, which only had 
a sheepskin thrown over the “ Ber- 
tola” or bag which carried our pro- 
visions, his little legs dangling down 
without any stirrups, a piece of rope 
round the mule’s head instead of a 
bridle ;—bits are things never heard 
of in these parts. This mule had 
evidently a domestic turn, and was 
of opinion that home was home, no 
matter how filthy and miserable ; for 
no sooner was Ciccio perched upon 
his back than he took a sudden run 
into his stable, and the door being 
narrow and low, Ciccio was shot off 
posteriorly, to the serious damage of 
his knees and frontispiece. 
However, these little affairs were 
soon righted, the mules being rea- 
soned with in a somewhat forcible 
manner. We were off! followed by 
the good wishes and admiration of 
the inhabitants. We were bound 
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_ first to Nicolosi, the highest village 
on Mount Etna, where we were to 
rest, and then begin the ascent of 
the mountain. We travelled at a 
kind of fast slogging walk, the mu- 
leteer on foot keeping up at a trot 
by the side, generally assisting him- 
self with the tail of Ciccio’s mule. 
What a moonlight it was ! throwing 
feathery shadows on the ground 
from the olive-trees; making the 
shadows in the orange and lemon 
groves so pitchy dark; the sea 
glittered like embossed silver, and 
the great mountain looked black and 
terrible before us. I think Etna is 
one of the most impressive moun- 
tains to be seen in Europe: much 
higher mountains have not nearly so 
imposing an appearance, as they 
rise from the midst of others ; Etna 
rises in solitary grandeur from the 
plain. 

We had been on the road some 
three or four hours, when we came 
upon a field of water-melons, with 
the owner and his family asleep 
under a little basket-work screen, to 
protect them from the moon’s light. 
How delicious they were on that 
sultry night ! so cool, juicy, and re- 
freshing. 

We were now continually crossing 
streams of ancient lava, though dis- 
tant more than thirty miles from the 
mountain,—lava whose date was 
thousands of years older than the 
human race. I think it was about 
this time that I began to experience 
‘some extraordinary sensations. The 
saddle was notched, and rough, and 
warped, and too small; and the 
mule indulged in his kicking pro- 
pensities continually, and somehow 
I began to feel as though the mule 
was getting red-hot. It was odd, 
but ¢hat was just the sensation. I 
communicated my feelings to Ciccio, 
and the ill-bred fellow grinned. 
Yes, in the moonlight I distinctly 
saw him grin. I here began a little 
‘mental calculation :—If in ten miles 


the mule became red-hot, how hot 
would he get in twenty-four? (the 
distance to Nicolosi.) Oh! | shud- 
dered, and tried to imagine my ap- 
pearance as a cinder. It was no 
good, I could not arrive at any con- 
clusion, for no pyrometer yet inven- 
ted would register so terrible a heat, 

All at once the muleteer stopped, 
and asked anxiously, ‘Was I armed ?” 
“Yes,” said I, “{ have a pistol 
Are the roads unsafe?”  ‘ Well,” 
he said, “he didn’t know ; but per- 
haps it was best to be prepared ;” 
and he took out his pistol, and looked 
at the cap, and Ciccio did the same, 
We arrived at Nicolosi at dawn, and 
were lost in the difficulty of finding 
the Jocanda (inn) of Don Pietro 
Guschina Pudo, which was at last 


‘found across a heap of lava, and over 


a field of black ash. It had every 
comfort the heart (Sicilian) could 
desire. ‘There were two rooms, with 
broken pavement of tiles, and broken 
whitewashed walls. 1 opened a door 
in the bedroom! in hope of finding 
something cleaner, but it only led 
into the stable, the fragrance of 
which, with the thermometer at 
several hundred, was somewhat op- 
pressive. However, there was no 
remedy, and we turned into bed 
and slept until mid-day. Awakening 
with keen appetites, [ despatched 
Ciccio for provisions, who soon re- 
turned with some beef tender as 
india-rubber, and half as dear again 
as the best London, some bread and 
some turnips. No cookery could be 
performed at the Jlocanda, because 
all the saucepans (earthenware) were 
broken. If we would only wait 
until the day after to-morrow, the 
man would come up from Catania 
with some new ones, This arrange- 
ment not meeting approval, the 
india-rubber was broiled on the 
tongs, and the turnips brought on as 
dessert, and very refreshing they 
were! There was horrible wine at 
fourpence a bottle. 
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Nicolosi is not a cheering town 
to look at. The streets are unpaved, 
and are of loose black, craunching 
ash. The houses are built of black 
lava, like coke; the inhabitants are 
miserably poor, and seem to be 
living entirely upon Hope, if any of 
that precious article still remains in 
this desolate region. Nicolosi is 
built over several other Nicolosis, 
all buried by the mountain, and it 
in its turn will itself be buried, and 
have another Nicolosi for its tomb- 
stone. At sunset we left for the 
crater, twenty miles of climbing. 
There were four of us—myself, 
Ciccio, muleteer, and guide. The 
commencement was disheartening 
in the extreme; loose cinders— 
craunch, craunch, craunch, slip, slip, 
craunch, craunch, slip; all black, 
solemn, and cheerless! No trees, 
no life,—nothing! Our little pro- 
cession at the outset seemed dis- 
pirited, and there was no talk. By- 
and-bye a rabbit started across the 
path ; then arose a discussion as to 
what it could possibly live on. It 
seemed that in the clefts of the lava 
some weeds grew in the winter, and 
upon the dried stalks of these they 
lived. We craunched upward for 
an hour or two, and the country 
became more fertile. A kind of 
broom grew, and a silvery thorn was 
there in great abundance. Craunch, 
craunch, craunch, we are approach- 
ing the forest, and pass many fine 
trees, and at last arrive at the real 
forest. What a strange sight in the 
moonlight! Immense trees (oak), 
some two yards in diameter, of solid 
timber, calculated to be 1,500 years 
old, and some have been guessed at 
2,000 years. But among them is 
another forest still more wonderful. 
“Was that a tree struck by light- 
ning?’ “Ah, no,’ signore,” says 
_ the guide, “that is not a tree; that 
is lava !” 
trees were acorns, the liquid stone 
came down from the mountain and 


Ages ago, before these . 


lapped up round the trees which then 

ew here; the trees were burned, 
but left the lava in their exact 
shape. It seemed so impossible to 
believe that that was stone, and not 
a hollow tree, that I jumped off the 
mule and examined it in the moon- 
light; and it was then more diffi- 
cult of belief still. So I made 
Ciccio light the candle he had in 
his pocket, and even then I could 
scarcely believe it. There was the 
bark, the roots, and all the charac- 
teristics of an oak. But touch it, 
and you felt the truth. It was won- 
derful! One tree which had been 
prostrate lay there, a hollow tree of 
stone,—roots, branches, trunk, all 
perfect. There was a whole forest 
of these stone trees in the midst of 
the gigantic living ones. The bril- 
liant moon broke in silver patches 
through the trees, and flickered on 
their trunks. Craunch, stumble, 
craunch, for another hour-and-a-half, 
and we sighted the Casa del Bosco 
(the House in the Wood), where 
the mules were to rest and eat 
barley. I was so stiff that I could 
hardly walk when I dismounted and 
entered the hovel, where I found 
four gentlemen of very dubious ap- 
pearance. I never saw anything off 
the stage so well got up for robbers 
and cut-throats. They were all 
armed with guns, and some with 
pistols; they wore sandals and 
leather straps crossed and crossed 
up the legs. Their faces could only 
be described as villanous in the ex- 
treme. I saw the muleteer feel in 
his breast-pocket to see if his pistol 
was handy. Ciccio did the same, 
and a look of inquietude stole over 
his face. One of them came to me, 
and civilly saluted me, and said it 
was avery lonely place. “ Yes,” I 
said, “so it is.” ‘‘ Nothing nearer 
than Nicolosi, nine miles off.” I 
said, “ I knew it.” “ Was I armed ?” 
“ Yes.” Was ita pistol?” Yes.” 
“Was it a ‘reverber’?” (revolver). 
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“Yes, it was.” ‘Would I show it 
him?” “No, I declined.” ‘“ How 
many shots?” “Five.” “Ah! 
now how wonderful the English 
were! Please; let him have it only 
for a moment, just to show his 
friends.” ‘No, I positively de- 
clined ; he might see it in my hand, 
if he liked, but would not let it 
out of my hand.” Here the guide 
gave me a look of approval. And 
he was fully satisfied that all the 


* chambers were loaded and capped. 


“He supposed I was a very good 
shot.” “ Middling,” I said. “‘ Would 
I aim at something, to show him ?” 
“No, I would not; but when I 
came down the mountain by day- 
light perhaps I would, if he were 
there then.” Then he turned to 
Ciccio, and asked if he had a “re- 
verber.” Ciccio caught my eye and 
said, “ Yes, just such another.” It 
was not exactly the fact, but the in- 
quisitive gentleman made no further 
inquiries. 

When we were again in the 
saddle I questioned the guide about 
these gentlemen. He said he did 
not know much about them; he 
sometimes saw them about; they 
did not live at the Casa del Bosco ; 
he did not know where they lived. 
“Were they honest?” Well, he 
‘did not know, but I did quite right 
not to let him touch the pistol. 
Whew !—he gave a whistle of re- 
lief. ‘‘ Were persons ever robbed 
on the mountain?” “Well, yes, 
sometimes.” ‘“‘ And killed?” “ Ye- 
e-es” (hesitatingly), “but not just 
here—over there,” waving his hand 
to the left. After this the way got 
steeper, and we craunched up in si- 
lence for some time. I began to 
feel very sleepy and tired, and the 
air was biting cold. Poor old Ciccio 
evidently began to feel seedy: he 
put a pocket handkerchief over his 
head and under his cap; it drooped 
down round his face, and looked 
most ghostly in the moonlight. 


The shooting-stars were wonder- 
fully brilliant, and the moon so clear 
and bright that every object was 
perfectly distinguishable. It began 
to be very desolate ; and here we 
had to cross an immense field of 
black loose lava, like going over 
coke of all sizes. The mules la- 
boured painfully, and this took all 
further kick out of mine ; in fact, he 
was so distressed, that to relieve 
him I got off with the intention of 
walking some little time and giving 
him a rest, but ten minutes was all 
I was able to accomplish. The 
loose rolling lava, the ash, and the 
steep ascent, were most painful to 
overcome, and I was right glad to 
climb again into the uneasy saddle. 
Having passed this the mules had 
a long rest, and the awful silence 
then struck me. In the most soli- 
tary places there is generally no 
perfect silence ; even in the dead of 
the night there is some sound—a 
dog barking, some hum of human 
life, the buzz of insects, something 
to break the dead silence. But here 
not asound ; dead, dead silence, in 
the midst of an awful black solitude. 
The sound of my heart beating as I 
lay upon the black ask sounded like 
the dull, heavy beating of a sledge- 
hammer upon wood. Poor Ciccio, 
after a sup at the rum-bottle, curled 
himself up without a word. In half 
an hour we were again en route, as I 
particularly wished to see the sun 
rise from the summit. The grind- 
ing craunch was most painful as the 
mules toiled and toiled up. Now 
there arose an anxious conversation 
about jthe Casa Inglese, a hut built 
by Englishmen at the foot of the 
crater for the convenience of travel- 
lers making the ascent. Was it 
much further? Well, only another 
hour. Another hour! eternity 
seemed concentrated in that hour. 
We were all exhausted and at the 
last gasp. I ached and burned m 
every joint, my vertebra was on fire, 
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my lips parched and cracked, the 
ash and cinders were in my eyes, 
grinding in my teeth, in my pockets, 
in my boots, down my back, every- 
where ; my hair was full of them. 
The moon had sunk into the sea, 
and we had only starlight. It was 
bitterly cold, and we had now got 
among the snow, which was very 
hard and slippery. Climb, climb, 
slip, slip, toil, toil, toil ! wHere was the 
Casa Inglese? should we ever arrive 
there >—blessed haven where we 
had been promised an hour’s rest 
before attempting the crater. “ You 
see that snow-field ?” said the guide, 
pointing to a waste of snow before 
us. “Yes.” “Well, it is on the 
other side of the snow in the black 
darkness; another quarter of an 
hour or so.” My heart sunk within 
me; another quarter of an hour, 
another minute wasan agony! Just 
then Ciccio’s mule stopped, and fora 
moment I saw a small pair of antique 
legs dangling in the air, and the poor 
old boy stood trembling on the 
snow. ‘Oh, Signore,” said he, 
“non posso di piu” (I can hold out 
no longer). I jumped off the mule 
and went to him. He fell into my 
arms, and said, “I shall never see 
Paormina again!” ‘“ Nonsense!” 
said I, ‘come along, we'll have a 
fire in a few minutes.” ‘ Never for 
me,” said he; “save yourself, it’s 
all up with me. Oh, Signore !” he 
said, with a gasp. I called to the 
guide, and between us we carried 
him over the snow. In my fright 
about the poor old man my fatigue 
entirely vanished, and I trotted over 
the snow with him as though I had 
been quite fresh, and went blunder- 
ing and staggering up the steps of 
the Casa Inglese. It was pitch- 
dark. We laid him on the floor; I 
felt half beside myself with anxiety 
about him ; what should I say to his 
wife if I went back without him ?” 
“Strike a light,” I shouted, “and 
make a fire.” “Signore,” said the 


guide, “ there is no wood—nothing 
but damp straw.” “ Burn a chair,” 
said I; “I will purchase more. 
Look sharp !” I roared, as he stood 
irresolute. An old ladder was found 
and pulled to pieces. I laid the 
old boy on some straw and covered 
him over, pulled his shoes off, and 
smacked his feet hard to restore the 
circulation. His face was as white 
as paper, and he scarcely breathed. 
I lit my little spirit lamp, and in five 
minutes hari a cup of hot coffee, 
which, tempered with rum, I got 
down his throat. He recovered a 
little, and after a bit began to talk, 
kissing my hand with Sicilian de- 
monstrativeness, My fatigue now 
returned with renewed vigour, and I 
was thankful to lie down upon the 
dirty straw, while the guide set a 
cup of coffee brewing for me. 

Casa Inglese—that long-looked- 
for haven, which had promised so 
much happiness, and which, under 
existing circumstances, was as wel- 
come as the most sumptuous palace 
—was not by any means a splendid 
building. It was built of black lava, 
and consisted of three rooms; and 
the floor was of damp, cold, black 
ash, like a blacksmith’s shop. ‘There 
was some damp straw, and three or 
four common chairs for furniture ; no 
tab'e, fireplace, or any other con- 
venience. The roof was of course 
tiles, kept down by heavy masses of 
lava—a necessary precaution, or 
they would be blown away like bits 
of paper. One corner of the house 
had been shaken down by an earth- 
quake a few years before. 

We were a pretty company when 
we came to look at each other after 
a little rest. Ciccio lay upon the 
straw, covered over with a sack,— 
much better, but as white as a sheet ; 
that is, as much as could be seen of 
him, for he was so dirty, and so 
liberally embellished with smuts, 
that little was visible. The muleteer 
flung himself upon the bare ash, and 
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drank some grog with great gusto. 
The guide amused himself in a 
similar manner, with a bread and 
cheese accompaniment. We were 
all dirty, pallid, and with bloodshot 
eyes. I was forcibly reminded of 
the incandescent state of the mule 
when I sat down; but the hardest 
part of the business had yet to be 
done, and tha: was to climb the 
-cone, which had to be done on foot, 
for no mule can stand there. 

When the hour’s rest had passed, 
the muleteer declined moving with 
great promptitude, saying that the 
finest sight in the world would not 
tempt him to walk one step further 
than was absolutely necessary ; add- 
ing mournfully, that he believed that 
neither he nor his mules would ever 
recover. Ciccio was strongly per- 
ssuaded not to go, and for a time 
seemed content to stay with the 
muleteer; but all at once the old 
boy declared he would go ifhe died ; 
he was not going to arrive at Casa 
Inglese without finishing the journey ; 
‘so, as he was much recovered, I con- 
sented, and we started for the crater, 
leaving the muleteer stretched at full 
length by the fire. 

To myself the ground seemed at 
first one black field of ash, and I 
could distinguish nothing but the 
immense cone standing dark in the 
-starlit sky. Ail at once the guide 
called, “Look out, there are 
wolves!” I could see nothing at 
.all ; but he lit a candle, and showed 
me on the ground the fresh foot- 
prints of some animal. ‘“ We must 
go back to Casa Inglese,” said he, 
“‘or they may attack the mules ;” so 
we returned and carefully fastened 
in the muleteer and his mules. 
When we were again en route I 
began to perceive that I was being 
treated in a very ungentleman-like 
manner. I could not remember 
having insulted anybody, I certainly 
had bullied and threatened the guide 
and the muleteer when Ciccio was 


ill; but they were used to it, and 
in fact, will do nothing at all unless 
you make the most outrageous 
threats of killing them or breaking 
their limbs, and accompany these 
threats with the most ferocious ex- 
pressions of face. As I said before, 
I felt the most ungentleman-like 
treatment was being observed to- 
wards me. My nose was repeatedly 
tweaked in the most insulting man- 
ner, and by some invisible agency ; 
for I declare no hand but my own 
approached ; and when I did touc 
it, it felt like a bit of ice. ; 

On we craunched again, over ash, 
over snow, over rough rocks of lava, 
which tore one’s boots to pieces, un- 
til at last the base of the cone was 
reached, and we then began the 
severest part of all. It was so steep 
that it was impossible to go up 
straight. It was all loose ash and 
little rolling lapilli, and we had to 
zigzag up, always ankle-deep, and 
slipping down occasionally two ‘steps 
for one in advance. Many times I 
sat down, and believed [ never 
should reach the top. Ciccio did 
the same. However we did at last 
stand on the edge of the crater, and 
looked in. It was an immense abyss 
of, I should think, a mile and a half 
in circumference. The red fire 
worked, and hissed, and groaned 
within. The sulphurous vapour 
rushed out in jets and spirals. More 
than once we had to beat a retreat. 
The ground was burning hot, and 
seemed as though it would fall in 
every moment. It was split and 
rent in every direction, and scorch- 
ing air and suffocating vapour rushed 
out at every fissure. I felt stunned 
and confused, and was half choked. 
I begged the guide to take me to 
some spot where I could sit down. 
At length he found a large stone 
which was tolerably cool, and bury- 
ing my face in my hands, I tried to 
collect my thoughts. 

There are moments in all our lives 
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when we feel more than usually in 
the immediate presence of the great 
Creator of all things,—when we see 
the vivid lightning and hear the 
crash of the thunder; when we feel 
the solid rocks tremble with the 
dash of the angry ocean, or look 
upon the face of our dead child. 
And at this moment I felt the mighty 
Presence. I felt grateful that I had 
the power to see and to appreciate 
the sublime scene around me. I 
looked above into the starlit heaven, 
so pure and solemn ; at the moun- 
tain beneath my feet ; and then into 
the immense boiling, groaning, red- 
hot caldron at my side; and from 
that to the eternal ocean—cold, calm, 
and sublime. And asI gazed there 
arose out of it the morning star, so 
large and brilliant it looked like a 
flame, and threw a path of silvery 
light across the sea, like a miniature 
moon. Up, up it rose; and shortly 
a faint light spread upon the horizon. 
while the sky above became of the 
most intense ultramarine blue. The 
light spread gradually, and shortly 
was warmed by a faint flush of yel- 
low, which soon became stronger, 
and mingling with the cold blue of 
the sky became green. Up rose the 
star, and lighter came the sky. The 
horizon is now all orange, which 
deepens each moment. A little 
cloud, which was cold and gray, 
suddenly becomes gold and crimson. 
The country below is now indis- 
tinctly visible, and I can make out 
forests, cities, and plains. Lighter 
it gets each moment. The little 
clouds are crimson as rose-leaves. 
The sky becomes a flashing yellow 
diamond—it is a flashing white dia- 
mond. The blood-red sun rises in 
majesty from the ocean, and lo! the 
day is born ; but in all this island 
born only unto us three, for the 
shadow of night yet hangs over the 
cities, and dark mists are in the 
valleys. How wonderful is sunrise 
in any place! but here how doubly 


wonderful! We can perceive the 
other side of Italy, the Adriatic sea. 
The foot of Italy lies like a map 
below. 

The guide now tells us to make 
haste, and climb round to the other 
side of the crater. This is no easy 
matter, for it is hard rock and 
frightfully steep, torn and rent into 
fissures, and giving out volumes of 
hot sulphurous smoke ; but with my 
iron-pointed pole I scramble over 
as fast as possible, and am well re- 
paid for the trouble and danger ; for 
there, sharp and clear in the rosy 


morning mists, I see another Etna, — 


a gigantic purple mountain, with 
smoke coming out of the crater, and 
forests and cities on its sides. It is. 
the shadow of the mighty mountain 
thrown upon the vapours of the 
earth by the rising sun. Looking 
at it attentively you perceive that 
the cities and forests are seen 
through it, though at first it seems 
unbelievable. It is but a vision, 
and shortly begins to pale and fade 
away, and soon it isno more: dead 
for to-day! to BE again to-morrow, 
and to-morrow, for millions of years, 
as it was before man was created. 
The effect of this upon the mind 
cannot be imagined or described. 
The brilliant purple mountain, so 
immense, so solid and real, set in 
the rosy, golden mists of morning— 
it isthere! and as you stand in ad- 
miration it is going, going. It is 
not! and where it was is plain, 
forest, and sea. From this point 
one clearly sees that the whole 
island of Sicily is simply Mount 
Etna. Each mountain, ravine, or 
plain, has reference to the one great 
centre. The multitude of craters 
upon its sides is astounding. The 
guide says there are three hundred 
and forty, and I should not think 
this an exaggeration. 

It was now time to return to the 
Casa Inglese, and we had a regular 
scramble down, and arrived quite 
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exhausted and saturated with white 
ash, which, mingling with the black 
of the ascent, produced a pleasing 
effect. Our boots were nearly 
burned off our feet. We saw that 
the wolves had passed again during 
our absence, as our footsteps had 
the marks of their feet in them, and 
one could see the places where the 
animals had snuffed at the foot- 
prints. 

We found the muleteer in a very 
anxious condition on account of our 
long absence. He had melted a 
quantity of snow in a tin pot, and 
the water bubbled cheerfully over 
the fire. Tea, coffee, and solids 
stopped a conversation for a time, 
and we all stretched our weary limbs 
for an hour upon the straw and ash, 
as thankful for the comfort as 
though it had been a down bed in a 
palace. The hour fled, as all hours 
passed in happiness do fly, and we 
were again ev route. It was a most 
desolate scene. There was nothing 
but lava, snow, and ash; not a 
blade of grass or a sign of life. 
There were many white bones of 
mules which had died with the 
fatigue of the ascent. Some skele- 
tons were almost entire, looking 
dazzlingly white in the midst of the 
black ash. They were all much 
gnawed by wolves. 

The descent was not by the same 
route we had followed in ascending, 
as there were other wonders to see. 
We strode along vigorously over 
snow, ash, and lava, till we came to 
the edge of a tremendous precipice, 
and the wondrous “ Valley del 
Bone” lay beneath us. The sight 
of this at first quite stunned me; I 
was so totally unprepared for it. If 
an} body had told me it was a valley 
in the moon I should have believed 
it, so much was it unlike anything I 
had ever seen before. As near as I 
can guess, without any data to go 
by, it is about ten miles long by 
eight broad. ‘{t seems to have been 


formed in some former age by the 
splitting of the mountain. " The con- 
tents of this valley are so extra-. 
ordinary that it is difficult to give a 
description, so much depends upon 
the effect upon the eye. When we 
arrived, a faint, very faint blue mist 
was in the lower part, and out of 
this arose gigantic rocks, like towns, 
like castles, like mountains, ani- 
mals, birds; in short, like almost 
everything you could name ;—one 
so like an enormous goat, three hun- 
dred yards long, that one almost 
expected to see the animal move. 
Many extinct craters rose up in dif- 
ferent parts; some were formed of — 
bright red earth. At our feet, several 
thousand feet below, were two large 
cones and several smaller ones, so 
perfectly conical that they seemed 
to have been turned in some gi- 
gantic lathe. The guide stated that 
in 1852 his father, with some others, 
stood where we now stand, when, 
without any warning, the earth. 
opened, and fountains of fire shot 
into the air an immense height, and 
with a roar which almost frightened 


-them to death. From these craters 


ran a river of molten lava, which 
reached the town of Zafferana, many 
miles below, and then providen- 
tially stopped, only damaging the 
houses on the outskirts. The floor 
of the valley is mostly of black ash 
and lava; in all the hollows the 
snow lay, looking like rivers and 
lakes of silver. We stayed as long 
as it was prudent, gazing upon this 
wonderiul scene, in which not a 
tree or blade of grass was visible ;. 
nor any living thing, not even a 
bird or an insect. We tramped 
away on foot, to give the mules as 
much relief as possible, as they were 
sorely distressed. After an hour or 
two the first sign of vegetation 
appeared, a little flower like a daisy 

in the midst of the dry, hot, black 
ash. It looked such a beautiful, 

venturous little thing, to dare to live 
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all alone in such a desert. We all 
stopped to look at it, and it seemed 
an age since we had seen a flower. 
I had not the heart to pluck it, and 
left it there, a beauteous star in that 
black solitude. We craunched down 
now, often ankle-deep in ash, our 
boots full, grinding the skin off the 
feet. We had to stop every quarter 
of an hour to empty them. 

Suddenly we came upon a vast 
chasm in the earth: I should think 
a hundred acres large, and two hun- 
dred feet deep. It sank from the 
surface in one night a few years 
since. The depths below were full 
of snow ; and when somebody threw 
a stone in, two beautiful turtle-doves 
arose, and flew across. I wondered 
what could have brought them there. 
It seems they came for water from 
the melted snow. Scarcely had we 
left this when the guide, who stopped 
to explain something, sank suddenly 
into the earth beyond his hips. He 
soon scrambled out, and we all 
scampered away from such a neigh- 
bourhood as fast as possible, quite 
forgetting our fatigue. 

We now began to get among 
some vegetation, and Ciccio, to 
empty his boots, seeing what ap- 
peared to be a mound of soft green 
herb, like fine grass, plumped down 
upon it, but immediately jumped up 
again, with a scream. Poor Ciccio! 
it was a most penetrating thorn. 
What made the matter worse was, 
that he had a few minutes before in- 
formed me in confidence that Ais 
mule had also become red-hot, and 
had even disturbed the molecular 
arrangement of the cuticle. Poor 
old boy, it was trying! The rec- 
tification of this mistake delayed us 
some time. 

As the ash in the boots had be- 
come too great a nuisance, we 
mounted again, and craunched, 
craunched, craunched on. Although 
the descent occupied two hours less 
than*the ascent, it seemed endless. 


Nicolosi, far below, always was far 
below, and all the trudging never 
seemed to bring us one step nearer. 
Monte Rosa, a great crater about 
two miles from Nicolosi, absolutely 
seemed to become more distant. 
Our friends at the Casa del Bosco 
had departed, and I cannot say that 
we, any of us, felt a great amount of 
distress at not seeing them again. 
The lava forest was as wonderful in 
the daylight as it had been in the 
moonlight, while the fresh green of 
the living oaks refreshed our eyes 
greatly. Mine had got into a most 
inflamed condition with the want of 
sleep, the ash, and the glare of the 
snow, and they burned like two hot 
balls of metal. Nothing particular 
occurred in the descent to Nicolosi, 
except that we all got very grumpy 
and snappish, myself particularly so ; 
and the mules seemed not only to 
have their own wonderful heat, but 
also to have imbibed some volcanic 
caloric in addition, which was trans- 
mitted in rather an unpleasant man- 
ner. At least I speak from my own 
experience and Ciccio’s dismal com- 
plainings. 

Nicolosi was at length reached, 
and we made a brilliant procession 
of four scarecrows, as we rode, or 
rather crawled down the street of 
black ash. 

Don Pudo welcomed us at his 
magnificent hotel. I did manage to 
get off my mule, but poor Ciccio 
was lifted off and carried in, his 
little legs dangling like those of a 
big doll. I was too knocked up to 
do anything but stagger to a bed and 
roll upon it, after telling Don P. to 
call me in three hours. Oh, how 
delicious it was! Nobody knows 
the luxury contained in a sack 
stuffed with Indian corn husks, with- 
out being as fatigued as I was. 

Those three hours were hours of 
terrestrial paradise. Being awakened, 
I despatched Ciccio to make in- 
quiries for a return carriage to 
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Catania, and for provisions. He 
returned with some fish and a nice 
fresh salad of raw turnips and pars- 
ley, and the alarming news that no 
catriage was to be had, and there 
was no remedy but to take fresh 
mules. This was discouraging, as 
further mule-riding was likely to be 
a painful operation ; and I am afraid 
I looked as uncomfortable as he did. 
However, being a little more accus- 
tomed to travelling than he was, I 
asked where he got the information. 
He said from the landlord. ‘This 
explained all; the landlord had 
mules to let. So I said, “Go out 
quietly, without letting Pudo see 
you ; get hold of the first idle fellow 
you see about, and tell him there is 
a bottle of wine for him if he finds a 
carriage in half an hour.” He did 
so, and in half an hour we had the 
carriage for a quarter of what the 
mules would have cost. I say 
carriage; but if such a machine were 
to be seen in England one might 
almost exhibit it as a great curiosity. 
The body was like the car of the 
swings we see at country fairs. It 
was all disjointed, and the door 
would not shut, but was held to with 
a bit of rope and a nail. It had 
been painted bright yellow, but was 
now mended and patched all over 
with odd bits of wood, some painted 
and some not. The wheels were all 
odd, and | should think of different 
sizes. Two strong, rough little 
ponies, with harnesses of old pieces 
of leather and rope, drew this ma- 
chine along, galloping over the rough 
road, with their shaggy manes in the 
air, and seeming to enjoy the fun 
greatly. The host was very sulky, 
and tried his hardest to cheat, but 
Ciccio was more than a match for 
him. 

The road to Catania was most 
interesting, being the whole distance 
cut through beds of lava, which 
assumed the most amusing and fan- 


tastic shapes ; sometimes like a lady 


in a flounced dress and crinoline, 
now a girl’s school in procession, 
then a lion, a sportsman, two men 
in conversation, a boat full of sailors 
—in fact, each moment some new 
object, with so real an appearance, 
it was difficult not to believe them 
living. 

Arriving late at Catania, fatigued 
as we were, imagine the sensation of 
not being able to find a bed in any 
hotel or locanda, For three hours 
two weary, dusty figures wandered 
about the city without any success, 
and saw no remedy but to pass the 
night in the street or in a cab. 
However, at last we found a curious 
room containing six beds—through 
a cooper’s shop and up a ladder. It 
was a low arched room, like the 
crypt of a church, but was paradise 
under present circumstances. Two 
of the beds were occupied, and I 
scarcely knew what to do, when I 
suddenly thought of taking all the 
beds, and paying the two to go out, 
which I at last. was successful in 
doing ; and leaving the padrona of 
the establishment to introduce a 
little cleanliness into the arrange- 
ments, sallied out for supper and re- 
turning at midnight in the anticipa- 
tion of a delightful repose, began to 
undress ; but no such good fortune, 
for I had not been in the place ten 
minutes before a sergeant of gens 
d’arme walked in without knocking, 
and in a very important manner 
asked me for my passport. I gave 
it him, and he commenced in a very 
insolent and overbearing manner to 
ask many questions connected with 
my private affairs and history. I 
replied to them all with great pa- 
tience and politeness, as I wanted 
most dreadfully to get to bed; but 
the milder I was the more insolent 
he grew. At last he asked me my 
name. I told him it was written in 
my passport. He then roared at me 
and demanded my name again. I 
told him. He said it was a “ lie.” 
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I began to feel that I was getting 
angry, but kept tolerably cool exter- 
nally. He looked at the passport 
again, and said it was an old one, 
and no use. I told him it was for 
my life if I lived to a hundred. He 
said, “It is a lie.” I took it out of 
his hand, quietly folded it up, and 
said, “‘ I must beg you to leave the 
room ; I have borne with your in- 
solence long enough, and you have 
no right to intrude in my private 
room without any pretence what- 
ever.” 

For a moment he stood perfectly 
aghast at my temerity, and then ina 
violent rage ordered me to dress 
myself, and come to the Questurer, 
for I was under arrest. I said, “I 
am much obliged for your polite at- 
tention, but I shall not come, and I 
order you to leave the room.” I 
regret to say that this did not seem 
to have any soothing effect, for he 
became more furious than ever, and 
again, in a voice of thunder, ordered 
me to dress myself and go with him 
to the Questurer. I told him again 
that I declined his hospitality most 
positively, adding that he had made 
a great mistake, but that if he went 
away at once I should take no fur- 
ther notice of it, but that if he con- 
tinued to annoy me I should cer- 
tainly have him punished. However, 
he was much too stupid to listen 
to reason, and made use of some 
very offensive threats. I turned to 
Ciccio to tell him to pay attention 
to what was passing, as I might re- 
quire him as a witness; but when 
I caught sight of him I almost 
burst out laughing. He was as 
white as a sheet, and trembled in 
every limb as though he had the 
ague, and could only say, “ Oh, 
Signore ! oh, Signore !” 1 suppose 
he imagined I should be led off to 
immediate execution. I begged him 
not to disturb himself in the least, 
and without noticing the sergeant, 


quietly undressed, got into bed, and 


again ordered him to leave the 
room. He then said he would take 
me by force, and that his men were 
outside. 

I sat up in bed, and said very 
impressively, “‘ Don’t you think you 
had better reflect a little before you 
allow your temper to carry you too 
far? As itis, I certainly shall have 
you punished.” He did seem to 
reflect a little, and then said he 
should send for his captain, but 
should keep me under arrest. I said, 
“You may send for the whole regi- 
ment if you like, but as I can only 
go out at that door, have the good- 
ness to stay outside.” He went out, 
but would not allow the door to be 
closed. I put out the lamp, and 
tried to go to sleep. After about 
three quarters of an hour the cap- 
tain entered, accompanied by a file 
of gens d’arme, cocked hats, guns, 
and fixed bayonets, all complete. 
Ground arms !—crash—attention. It 
looked very picturesque, and I felt 
very much obliged to them for 
taking all that trouble on my ac- 
count ; as for Ciccio, he almost gave 
up the ghost with fnght,—and with 
some reason, for these men treat the 
Sicilians as a conquered nation, and 
the smallest opposition to their de- 
spotic will is sure to beget a host of 
false accusations against the unfor- 
tunate native, with the almost cer- 
tainty of imprisonment; and they 
in their turn take their revenge with 
the dagger when the opportunity 
offers. 

The captain, who was a gentle- 
man, came up to the bedside, and 
said, “Signore, what is all this 
about ?” I said, “‘ Fhat is the very 
thing that I particularly wish to 
know, and if you will be good enough 
to ask your man we may both gain 
the information.” He turned to the 
sergeant, and from the very truthful 
account he gave of the affair, I felt 
very glad I was not a Sicilian. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the embellish- 
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ments he indulged in, he could not 
give the slightest reason for my 
atrest, and so the captain told him 
before he had half finished. 

The captain turned to me, and 
very graciously informed me that I 
was liberated. ‘“ But,” said I, “ my 
dear sir, you do not suppose that I 
am going to be grossly insulted, and 
arrested in the dead of the night, 
without the smallest reason, and 
allow it to pass in this way?” “‘ But, 
my dear sir,” said he, “ you are now 
liberated.” “True,” said I, “but 
English gentlemen do not submit to 
illegal arrest and insult quite so 
tamely ; and to-morrow morning I 
shall take measures to obtain redress 
through my consul here.” This was 
an entirely unexpected phase in the 
matter, and I saw the sergeant begin 
to look very uncomfortable, while 
Ciccio beamed with the most genial 
smiles, To cut a long story short, 
the sergeant went away in “ trouble,” 
and at last I went to sleep, which 
performance I prolonged until one 
o’clock the next day, and after break- 
fasting, slept again until five or half- 
past. 

It was a lovely August evening, 
and the Spanish-looking town looked 
beautiful in the sunset and moon- 
light. 

I was enjoying an ice outside a 
café, with that’ delicious sense of 
happiness one has after resting from 
great fatigue, enjoying also the deli- 
cious air which gently blew, neither 
too hot nor too ccld, but exactly the 
temperature, when I heard the mili- 
tary band begin to sound in a piazza 
a short distance off. I finished my 
ice in a hurry, and went off to hear 
the music. There was a pretty or- 
chestra erected in the open air, and 
a military band playing selections 
from the operas. But the people 


seemed restlessand discontented,and 


called continually for “ L’Inno, 
L’Inno” (The hymn, the hymn), 
meaning Garibaldis Hymn. Of 


this the musicians took no notice 
whatever, but blew away lustily all 
sorts of selections. The noise in- 
creased until nothing but shouts, 
screams, and bellowings for “ L’In- 
no” could be heard. At last the 
band left the orchestra amid much 
hissing and whistling. Shortly the 
band of the National Guard made 
its appearance; entered the orches- 
tra, and played the hymn. The 
people became very excited, ap- 
plauded, cheered, and cried out 
loudly, “Viva Garibaldi! Roma o 
morte!” Then came a cry of 
*‘ Fuori, fuori” (Out, out), and the 
musicians commenced to promenade 
the main street, playing the hymn 
amid the most deafening cries. As 
though by magic, every window in 
every house became illuminated, the 
inmates seizing anything in the 
shape of a light, moderator lamps, 
hand lamps, wax candles, tapers, 
anything which would burn. Gari- 
baldi’s Hymn seemed to drive them 
mad. I saw the mob enter a house, 
and, climbing over each other’s 
backs like bees, take down a bust of | 
Garibaldi from a high bracket. It 
was carried in front of the band, and 
in a short time was decorated with 
a chaplet of roses. Soon from every 
street and alley wild, excited figures 
were seen rushing to join the pro- 
cession, with torches in their hands, 
flaming, smoking, and dropping 
lighted portions. The noise became 
deafening ; I should think by this 
time a mass from five to six hun- 
dred torches were flaming together, 
giving a most picturesque effect to 
the scene. Wherever the proces- 
sion went the houses became illumi- 
nated immediately, and everybod 
lifted his hat as the bust pass 
They went before the French Con- 
sulate, and hissed and yelled like 
demons, “‘ Roma o morte! Roma o 
morte!” ‘The torches waved high 
in the air, and the lighted pitch and 
rosin flew about on all sides. They 
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went to the English Consulate, and 
Garibaldi’s Hymn was drowned in 
the cries of “ Viva I’Inghilterra !” 

It was a city run stark mad. No 
damage was done of any sort what- 
ever, except to the feelings of the 


Bourbons and priests, although the 
mob was in a mostexcited state. J] 
was glad to escape from the dense 
crowd and go to bed, and the next 
day I returned to Paormina. 


SONG. 


TO-NIGHT, love, we sit ’neath the old elm-tree, 

And [’ll twine a wreath of wild flowers for thee ; eae 
I'll hie to the woods for a wild-rose spray, 

And I'll pluck some white bloom of the perfumed May. 
In some sweet, shady, sequestered spot, 

I'll search for the blue forget-me-not ; . 

Where’er you are, and its leaves you see, 

Tis all I ask thee, remember me ! 

I'll roam o’er the moor for the heather-bell’s bloom, 
The daisy’ s meek eye, and the golden broom : 

I'll seek ’mong the rocks of the sparkling burn 

For the green.waving fronds of the graceful fern. 

When the bright young moon rises over the hill, . 

And the song-birds’ notes are hushed and still, 

Together we'll sit ‘neath the old elm-tree, 

And I'll twine these flowers in a wreath for thee. 
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A FEW PHASES OF MODERN CRITICISM: 


NE of the desiderata of the 
present age is a fair standard 

of criticism, by which literary pro- 
ductions of all kinds may be justly 
estimated, without fear and without 
favour. The critical world (with the 
usual exceptions) resembles a Babel 
of tongues, each contradicting the 
decisions of the other, and few 


giving forth a certain sound. The. 


judicial character of the mind is 
materially impaired by the presence 
of a spirit that generates resentment 
and ill-will, rather than clearness of 
perception and general impartiality 
of thought. Much of what assumes 
to be criticism is the offspring of the 
imagination, rather than of the in- 
tellect—of the passions rather than 
of the understanding. ‘The result is 
anything but an authoritative con- 
clusion. Men are prejudiced and 
over-ruled by their prejudices, and 
see the productions of others through 
a jaundiced medium—they say this 
is good or bad from the most incon- 
siderate impulses ;. hence the diver- 
sity of opinion manifested on almost 
every known subject. It were 
better, probably, that readers ‘were 
allowed to exercise their own judg- 
ment, than have their minds direct- 
ed by pseudo and uncertain rules 
of literary thought. A volume of 
poems is received, and by one set 
of critics is declared to contain 
poetry of the highest order of merit ; 
by another class the poetry is pro- 
nounced execrable, not worth the 
trouble of perusal, and should never 
have been published! Thus is the 
public mind swayed backward and 
forward, and, being rendered un- 


stable as water, it cannot hope to 
excel in the attainment of a just and 
correct knowledge of the real truth 
of the matter. The cause of this 
unnatural diversity is either ignor- 
ance or passion, or a mixture of both. 
It is a pleasant thing, to some, to” 
utter a spiteful remark, to indulge in 
ill-founded sarcasm, and to treat 
with contempt an author whose 
good opinion is not desired, pro- 
bably because he may be unknown 
to fame, or because some of his 
sentiments and ideas are disagree- 
able, or there is an independent ex- 
pression of opinion that is not 
popular with the critic, or some 
other equally inadequate cause of 
offence presents itself to his mind. - 
It is a well-known fact that many 
ably-written articles are trampled 
under-foot for one or other of the 
foregoing reasons, and not because 
the distinctive laws of sound criti- 
cism require it. In making these 
remarks they are not intended to 
apply to sarcasm rightly directed, to 
severity properly administered, or to 
contempt appropriately and justly 
rendered. The rule should be :— 
“Prove all things, cleave to that 
which is good.” Let all things be 
done from a right motive, and com- 
parative purity of expression may be 
aranteed. 

The Byron controversy has called 
forth an undue amount of unjust 
and objectionable criticism, from 
various sources, which amply veri- 
fies the observations we have made, 
Passion and prejudice have exhibi- 
ted some of their worst features: 
one could scarce have imagined that 
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so much of the malignant element 
could have had an existence in the 
literary mind ; butphilosophy seemed 
to have hid her head, that her more 
ignoble rival might hold imperial 
Sway. The consequence has been 
that a man of undoubted genius, 
naturally speaking, has been mis- 
judged, bespattered with the most 
foul accusations, and made seven 
times worse than he really was, be- 
cause certain individuals were dis- 
pleased with the great fame he had 
acquired, and thought, by depre- 
ciating the character of the poet, the 
reputation of his works would be 
diminished, and their unquestion- 
able merit (in spite of their many 
blemishes) lowered in public estima- 
tion. But the enemy is sometimes 
“hoist with his own petard,” and 
the dealing of the “violent man” 
made to “recoil on his own pate.” 
And so it has been in the present 
instance; Byron’s reputation as a 
poet has been considerably en- 
hanced, and his merits more con- 
spicuously brought out. It has been 
discovered that whatever levities of 
expression appear in his works, their 
versatilities, beauties, excel- 
lencies cannot be reasonably dis- 
puted, so much do they counter- 
balance the viler elements. 

We were surprised to find a 
respectable shilling journal giving 
credence to the manifest falsehood 
of the tale that Byron was club- 
footed, when so much evidence to 
the contrary was produceable, and 
had then been produced. Such a 
deformity could not possibly have 
been concealed, it would have been 
commented on by all classes of the 
community. Credible eye-witnesses 
have never gone beyond the state- 
ment that the poet was affected 
with a slight lameness in one foot, 
which exhibited no abnormal fea- 
ture calculated to arrest attention. 
‘To return :— 

A similar diversity of opinion 


prevails with regard to Mr. Tenny- 
son: while some critics hold him to 
be, par excellence, the poet of Eng- 
land, others speak of him as occu- 
pying a third-rate position. One 
writer went so far as to add, 
“among third-rate poets;” but 
there seems to be more unanimity 
in his favour than against him. But 
there are so many cuckoo-cries that 
even an unanimous verdict in cases 
of this kind is not much to be de- 
pended on. Great names carry 
great weight, and form a potential 
advance-guard ; and when it becomes 
fashionable to praise an author, it is 
considered in bad taste to disparage 
him. Yet sometimes the continual 
ovation, which an author justly or 
unjustly meets with, generates a 
more obnoxious opposition in ano- 
ther class of critics, and renders 
the fortunate representative of popu- 
larity a fair mark for ill-nature to 
discharge her arrows at. Mr. Ten- 
nyson has received, we dare say, 
his due share of this kind of treat- 
ment; but he probably has as little 
to complain of as any poet of his 
own times, or of the times of his 
predecessors. Mr. Tennyson’s poe- 
try is more appreciated by the 
educated community than by the 
public at large, who have little 
chance of procuring works circulat- 
ing at so high a price as the Lau- 
reate’s do. 

Tennyson’s poetry is peculiar to 
himself—its individuality of thought 
and expression is sufficiently marked 
to render him one of the most mofice- 
able writers of the age. He has not 
the universality of Shakespeare, nor 
the graceful facility and impassioned 
versatility of Byron, nor the zetherial 
spirituality of Shelley. Some of his 
poems are as natural as poetry is 
capable of being made; others are 
so manneristic as to given rise to the 
appellation ‘Tennysonian.” The 
cadence is Tennysonian, and there 
is a certain monotony pervading the 
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whole of his works that might be 
very aptly distinguished by this ex- 
pressive polysyllable. 

But we are not writing a critique 
of Tennyson’s poetry, so we will 
pass on to the subject in hand. 

Many poets are very cavalierly 
dealt with because of the catholicity 
of Tennyson’s fame among the edu- 
cated classes. It is forgotten that 
one man is not another, and to form 
a comparison between one poet and 
another very often conveys an injus- 
tice to both, for lack of that very 
judicial temperament which is essen- 
tial to the evolution of sound critical 
judgment. The type of the mind of 
each is so manifestly dissimilar, each 
having its own distinctive excellen- 
cies, as one star differeth from another 
in glory, that only a critic with the 
perceptive and analytical faculties 
large cou'd be expected to point out 
the relative position of each in the 
poetic firmament. The star has its 
own proper glory, and is still a star, 
though it may be different from the 
other star in the same sidereal space. 
So with the stars of poetry —they are 
stars, though differing from each 
other in magnitude and beauty ; and 
to magnify one at the expense of the 
other is a questionable and invidious 
task. _ Let honour be given where 
honour is due, whether the object of 
that honour be Jones or Tennyson, 
Tomkins or Byron—it is not the 
name we want, but the matter—the 
poetry. 

The characteristic in modern 
criticism is to exalt the new wine 
and cast out the old—to praise that 
which is abstruse and difficult of 
apprehension, and to throw con- 
tempt upon that which may be read 
as we run—to be ensnared by words, 
subtleties of ex ression, rather than 
by thoughts—by the sensuous and 
ephemeral rather than by the clear 
and the intellectual—by the form 
rather than by the substance—by the 
far-fetched and unintelligible than 


by the simple and the powerful. 
Things are called by wrong names — 
sweet things are put for bitter, and 
bitter for sweet ; and the worse is 
too often substituted for the better ; 
hence certain forms of poetry are 
cried up, and other kinds find no 
favour—the deep and majestic are 
put aside for the fanciful and the ex- 
travagant—the rich and the pathetic 
have to give place to the spasmodic, 
and the straining-after-effect style. 

Shakespeare conventionally holds 
his own, but not literally. Milton’s 
day is considered to be _ past. 
Dryden and Pope are put in the 
background, An attempt has been 
made to extinguish Byron. Cow- 
per is put aside as unsuited to the 
present age. Moore has disappeared 
like a comet, or a shooting-star. 
Wordsworth has a more steady 
radiance. Scott (who, as a poet, 
has never been sufficiently appreci-— 
ated) is nearly blotted out in the 
glare of to-day. Shelley still meets 
with favour ; but his sceptical and 
Siberian despair will ever dim his 
popularity, and render him a worm- 
wood star dwelling apart at an un- 
approachable distance from every 
other planet. But all the poets of 
the past are overwhelmed beneath 
the showers of sparkling ephenera 
that on every side rise up against 
them to blot them out of our recol- 
lection, and out of the sphere of our 
intellectual being. 

Multitudinous are the poets of 
our own day, and among them there 
is much distinguished merit; but how 
few we can point out as pre-eminent. 
The magic word “ Tennyson” seems 
to act asa spell; for his seems to 
be the only name that has become 
familiar as a household word in the 
mouths of this generation. This 
may seem singular when we know 
that the productions of other poets 
have a greater hold on the sympa- 
thies of mankind, and, if circum- 
stances were favourable to its de- 
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velopment, are capable of establish- 
ing a more permanent impression. 
Many of our poets have produced 
works equal, if not superior, in point 
of merit, to those of the Laureate ; yet 
such is the spirit of the age that it is 
powerless to give them the elevation 
to which they are entitled, and com- 
parative obscurity conceals them 
from public view. 

This anomalous result may be 
owing to the absence of poetic enthu- 
siasm in the public mind,to give the 
necessary impetus to the acquire- 
ment of a poet’s reputation. The 
critical world is too apt to sneer at 
this kind of enthusiasm, and, there- 
fore, can render but feeble assistance 
to a poet among poets. What little 
enthusiasm it has is absorbed by the 
greater luminary, and the residue 
is put forth to enable the public to 
look upon all other luminaries as 
lesser lights, even when the reverse 
may be really the case. In making 
the foregoing observations, it has 
not been our purpose either to de- 
preciate Mr. Tennyson (who still 
shines in our midst with a steady 
lustre), or to unduly exalt him ; but 
rather to exhibit a few phases of the 
criticism of which he is the subject, 
and the consequences of such criti- 
cism,—to show how, in having the 
eyes of their mind so constantly 
fixed on one or more great lights, 
the great army of critics are compa- 
rative'y oblivious to the claims of 
others equally great, probably, but 
more distant. A similar effect is 
produced on our natural eyes 
through looking on the sun, or the 
electric light—we see other objects 
as “through a glass darkly ;” and it 
is only by persistently turning our 
eyes to those objects that this dim- 
ness of vision can be gradually ob- 
literated. 

In reviewing. Robert Browning’s 
“Ring and the Book,” the critical 
world again (with the usual excep- 
tions) demonstrated its one-sided- 


ness ; it overdid its part, and strove 
to exalt Mr. Browning above him- 
self. The result is what might have 
been foreseen,—the poet’s fame has, 
like water, subsided, and found its 
own level once more; and public 
opinion, with its rude instincts, will 
not permit even this poet to pass 
the inexorable line. 

The criticism objected to is of 
Protean growth ; it is a creature of 
extremes ; it either uses the “ har- 
rows of iron,” and scarifies that 
which it criticises, or it pets a man 
till itspoilshim. It either condemns 
a man with “ faint praise,” or, over- 
stepping the bounds of discretion, 
flatters him to the “ top of his bent,” 
till he is apt (unless he is a man of 
great common sense) to take an ex- 
aggerated measure of himself and his 
work. 

We have a better opinion of both 
Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning : 
we give them credit for a more accu- 
rate analysis. 

Historical criticismis open to simi- 
lar objections,—the zeal of the par- 
tisan leavens the acuteness of the 
critic, and renders his observations 
less trustworthy ; not that history is 
above criticism, for the historian has 
prejudices, and these are too often 
found interwoven in his narrative ; 
but the critic, in overhauling the his- 
torian, should take care not to substi- 
tute another set of prejudices for 
those he thought to eradicate ; for 
prejudice is not more respectable in 
one form than in another. Historians 
are far from infallible, nor are the 
materials from which they draw their 
information above suspicion. In 
reading history, it is impossible to 
distinguish accurately between the 
false; and the true, between inven- 
tion and fact, the modern historian 
being so much at the mercy of docu- 
ments written in barbarous or other 
evil times, by men who, for lack of 
the facilities existing now, had no 
adequate means of testing the in- 
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formation they received. Many 
records of events and men are cur- 
rent that may have no better founda- 
tion than the imagination of the 
original narrator, or, at least, a mere 
substratum of fact and fiction. The 
Bible is the only historical book 
that has any sound pretensions to 
credibility, and that may be read 
without distrust or distraction of 
mind ; not that the general tenor of 
all other histories is false and im- 
probable, but that they are inter- 
mixed to an extraordinary degree 
with human infirmity, not ascribable 
to their present compilers. Hence 
the criticised and the critic are about 
on a level, when dealing with what 
professes to be history, and hence 
the mistrust we are bound to enter- 
tain of both in their sphere of inves- 
tigation. Dealing with the assumed 
facts of history, historians manifest 
their opinions and predilections, and 
these are fair game for criticism ; but 
the critic, in too many instances, 
forgets that his own opinions and 
predilections may be equally ob- 
noxious ; but only to be suppressed 
if unsupported by the test of know- 
ledge, which has no eye to self- 
glorification, but for the truth alone. 

Scientific works(which afford more 
scope for criticism, being more as- 
sailable than historic records) philo- 
sophies, novels (a fair field for the 
exhibition of a variable taste), perio- 
dical literature, politics (the least 
certain of all sciences), and all other 
forms of human wisdom are amena- 
ble to the ordeal of criticism ; and 
we regret to observe that the science 
of politics is so much disfigured by 
animosity and strife, and many other 
inveteracies of hydra-headed Pas- 
sion, which seem to be incidental to 
this particular theme. 

But of all the works that have 
fallen under the edge of an unjust 
critical test, the Bible seems to have 
received the least fair play, even 
from its professed friends ; the im- 


perturbability of its statements seems 
to act on the adverse critic’s mind 
as the irrepressible “ Mordecai in the 
king’s gate” acted on that of 
Haman ; and the most outrageous 
attempts have been made to reduce 
the contents of this marvellous 
volume to the level of essentially 
human productions. It is said to 
be, if true at all, only true in spiritual 
matters, being merely apparently 
true on natural subjects, on which it 
is affirmed to mean the exact oppo- 
site of what it enunciates. Many of 
its historical facts are pronounced 
fabrications, being unworthy of the 
benevolent Being to whom those 
facts are, by the writers, ascribed. 
All these, and such-like assumptions 
are the more reprehensible, inasmuch 
as the critic has no data, beyond 
what is speculative and vague, to 
enable him to arrive at such hasty 
and dogmatic conclusions. The 
testimony of Jesusand His Apostles 
(who, in their generation, were 
“men wondered at”) was in sup- 
port of the Scriptures from Genesis 
to Malachi; and their declaration 
was, that those veritable “Scriptures 
could not be broken,” were unerring 
in their statements, and meant 
exactly what they averred. It is 
very probable a few verbal inaccu- 
racies may have crept into the text ; 
but nothing of moment sufficient to 
unsettle the public mind, or give 
encouragement to the latitudinarian 
ideas that seem to be rising up on 
every hand like a cloud of locusts, 
hiding the sun and covering the 
earth. 

The kind of criticism to which we 
now refer has the effect of unsettling 
many minds, who have no root of 
knowledge in themselves to enable 
them to separate the chaff from the 
wheat, to distinguish the real from 
the unreal, the genuine from the 
counterfeit. The reputation of the 
Biblical writers is somewhat im- 
paired in public esteem on account 
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of the superficialities which are 
directed against them. The human 
mind is naturally prone to yield to 
influences that militate against the 
integrity of a Book which originates 
so many disturbing ideas, and is 
pervaded with so many mysterious 
intimations concerning an “here- 
after,” all of which may be “ plain 
enough to him that understandeth,” 
but rouse a spirit of antagonism in 
those who fail to apprehend their real 
import, at the same time suspecting 
a dangerous antagonism to them- 
selves. The calm assurance and 
undoubting potentiality of the 
Biblical statements itritate the “pride 
of intellect ;” declarations such as :-— 
“T will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise” —“the thoughts of men are 
vanity”—“ that which is highly es- 
teemed among men may be an 
abomination to God,” and other un- 
seasonable oracularities of a like 
character, generate opposition in 
those who are disposed to believe 
the contrary. Hence the manifold 
ineffectual efforts to shake off the 
yoke of this Book and its story— 
ineffectual, we say, for when men 
think they have rendered themselves 
independent of its utterances, the 
Word retains its original pre-emi- 
nence, producing and intensifying a 
different but more deadly condition 
of bondage ; for if the Word is not 
for us it is against us. It is like the 
motive power of an engine which 
impels a train in a given direction, 
which, being diverted from its 
course, is still impelled with the 
same velocity, though in a contrary 
direction. 

Criticism arising from inherent 
opposition to the oracles of God is 
an unenviable exercise of the mind, 
and cannot but result in evil to the 
individual so employed ; for there is 
a saying to this effect concerning 
opponents of this character :—“ Be 
ye not mockers (or antagonists), lest 
your bands be made strong.” We 


should not have dwelt so long on 
this branch of our subject had the 
times in wnich we now live been 
less impregnated with hostile ideas 
and speculations on the question. 
We would make a faint attempt to 
arrest the torrent of adverse opinion 
hereupon, and endeavour to incul- 
cate a more temperate, rational, and 
inquiring spirit—a candid mind will 
suspend his judgment on matters 
that, at present, may be beyond his 
ken—he will not act the part of the 
ostrich, when in a difficulty, and 
hide his head in the sand to escape 
conviction; but will set about in 
right earnest to discover a way of 
escape from the meshes of sophistry 
that threaten to entangle him. 

We have endeavoured to exhibit 
a few phases of modern criticism ;. 
we have not meddled with its admi- 
rable characteristics, but have con- 
fined ourselves to the obnoxious 
blemishes with which it is disfigured, 
and which we should be glad to see 
removed. What is required, is an 
ingenuous mind to begin with, phi- 
losophical impartiality, patient inves- 
tigation, a sense of justice and 
conscious power of discrimination, 
and a disposition to nold the golden 
rule on which “hang all the law 
and the prophets.”  Flippancy, 
off-hand smartness, vague generali- 
sations, and offensive impertinencies 
in manner or matter, are out of place, 
and unfavourable to the true spirit 
of fair-play of which we boast so 
much. The inteliigent public is. 
capable of judging for itself what it 
reads, but is liable to be prejudiced 
by unjust criticism against that which 
it has not had the opportunity of 
reading. Hence the necessity for a 
true report of the same to go forth ;. 
a critic is a judge, whether self-con- 
stituted or not, and should act the 
part of a judge, uninfluenced by 
personal considerations of any kind, 
and intent solely on establishing the- 
verdict of truth, 
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Cases like the following ocvasion- 
ally present themselves : — “‘ Have 
you read So-and-so’s book ?” “No, 
not I; the critics (perhaps one or 
two) say it is intolerable rubbish, 
and I believe them.” “What right 
have you to believe them without 
inquiry? I can assure you it is an 
excellent work, and will do you good 
to read it.” “Will it? well, then, 
to oblige you, I will.” 

Colloquy resumed a day or two 
after :—“ Well, have you read the 
book I spoke to you about?” “Yes, 
Ihave; and I had no idea it was 
such a superior work. I cannot 
understand why the critics have 
made such a dead set against it.” 
“Why, how many critiques have 
you read?” “ Totell you the truth, 
I have only read an article in the 
daily paper I take in myself.” 

It may be said, if criticism is of so 
uncertain a character, why should it 


be encouraged? Because we might 
be worse off without it. We must 
accept the tares with the wheat, but 
learn to discriminate between them. 
The just Husbandman said, “ Let 
them grow together till the harvest, 
and then separate them, lest in pluck- 
ing up the tares the wheat also 
perish,”—a text that those who de- 
light in persecution would do well 
to make themselves acquainted with. 

We must endeavour to mitigate 
the power of the adversary by insti- 
gating those who are liable to fall a 
a prey to his subtleties to keep a 
better look-out, and quit themselves 
like men, not only in the critical 
department, but in every other sphere 
of activity. 


‘Tis education trains the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” 
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No. 1..—THE OAK. 


“OH! flourish, hidden deep in fern, 
Old oak, I love thee well ; 
A thousand thanks for what I learn, 
And what remains to tell. 


But thou, while kingdoms overset, 
Or lapse from hand to hand, 
Thy leaf shall never fail, nor yet 
ine acorn, in the land. 


The fat earth feeds thy branchy root, 
That under deeply strikes ! 

The northern morning o’er thee shoot, 
High up, in silvery spikes ! 


Nor ever lightning char thy grain, 
~ But rolling as in sleep, 
Low thunders bring the mellow rain 
That makes thee broad and deep.” 
TENNYSON, 


In bringing before our readers 
some notices of our British timber 


trees and woody shrubs, we naturally . 


commence the series with a chapter 
devoted entirely to the oak—the 
majestic sovereign of the forest, and 
the pride and glory of our fairest 
sylvan landscapes. 

Everybody knows an oak when 
he sees it ; but everybody does not 
know that there are two distinct 
species of oak indigenous to the 
country. We will commence, how- 
ever, with those attributes which are 
common to both kinds. 

The oak, Quercus, occurs in the 
Linnzan class, Monecia, as its petals 
and stamens are on different flow- 
ers ; but Withering places it in the 
class Octandria, and speaks of it 
simply as Monecious in character ; 
its stamens are from 5 to 10, The 
Natural system introduces it into 
the Cupulifere, or  cup-bearing 
family, of the Amentace or Catkin 
order, under the general division of 
Monochlamydee. 


The two species are easily distin- 
guished: Quercus Robur bears its 
acorns on a stalk, or peduncle, 
whence some botanists have named 
it Q. Pedunculata ; whereas Quercus 
Sessiflora, the sessile-fruited oak, 
has its acorns siting close upon the 
stem, without any stalk whatever. 
The Peduncled oak is, generally 
speaking, the more abundant of the 
two kinds ; but there are some lo- 
calities where the. sessile-fruited tree 
almost exclusively prevails. It is 
believed by some persons that Q. 
Robur produces the more valuable 
timber, owing probably to its being 
of slower growth. Q. Sessiflora, on 
the whole, bears smaller acorns than 
Q. Robur, and its leaves are, for the 
most part, larger and more deeply 
notched ; this, however, is a gene- 
ral, not a constant rule. 

The oak continues growing for a 
vast number of years, and very 
gradually, for it requires several cen- 
turies to attain its full development. 
The Great Oak of Penshanger, as it 
was called a hundred years ago, 
which is one of the most magnifi- 
cent trees in the country, is more 
than. 250 years old, and it still ex- 
hibits all the vigour and beauty of 
youth, and may be considered as 
yet inits prime. In 1842, the large 


oak at Ellerslie, in Renfrewshire, 


where William Wallace and his fol- 
lowers concealed themselves from 
the English, was still standing ; and 
a gigantic oak, near Jedburg, called 
the “ King of the Woods,” is said 
to mark the spot where the border- 
clans of old times were wont to 
meet. The Winfarthing Oak, in 
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Norfolk, is reported to have been an 
old tree at the time of the Norman 
Conquest ; but its exact age is un- 
determined ; the circumference of 
its trunk is seventy feet, and its hol- 
low stem affurds standing-room for 
thirty persons! In Clipstone ‘Park, 
Northamptonshire, is the celebrated 
“ Parliament Oak,” so called because 
Edward I., in the year 1290, held a 

arliament under its branches; it 
is probable that it was, even then, an 
old and large tree. Dryden writes :— 


‘* The monarch oak, the patriarch of trees, 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow 
degrees ; ' 
Three centuries he grows, and three he 
stays 
Supreme in state, and in three more de- 
cays.” 


The yew, however, has long been 
supposed to exceed the oak in 
longevity. Cowper, always ex- 
quisitely tender and natural, writes 
a beautiful little biography of the 
oak, thus— 


** Thou wert a bauble orce—a ¢up and ball, 
Which babes might play with ; and the 
thievish jay, 
Seeking her food, with ease might have 
purloined 
The auburn net that held thee, swallow- 
_ ing down 
Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs. 
Time was, when, settling on thy leaf, a 


fly 

Could shake thee to the roots ; and time 
has been 

When tempests could not. 

Time made thee what thou wert—king 
of the wood ! 

And time hath made thee what thou art 
—a cave 

For owls to roost in.” 


The oak is invested with manifold 
legends and superstitions, coming 
down to us from the remotest 
periods of history. The Greeks 
believed that Jupiter took the oak 
under his protection, as it was con- 
secrated to him, after his birth, be- 
neath the shadow of an oak in Ar- 
cadia; he gave to the oaks of 
Dodona the power of augury. The 


civil crown of the Romans was 
wreathed from the leaves of the oak ; 
and the priests and priestesses of 
Druidism celebrated their mysteries 
in grooves of this deeply-venerated 
tree. 
“ The sacred oaks, 
Among whose awful shades the Druids 
strayed, 
To cut the hallowed miseltoe, and hold 
High converse with their gods.” 


The young trees usually produce 
acorns when they are about fifteen 
or twenty years old. ‘These acorns, 
or “ oak-mast,” were once of great 
importance; indeed, the word 
“acorn” itself seems to indicate 
the use to which it was put: aac- 
corn, aec-corn, or oak-corn, be- 
ing, before the age of cereals, the 
staple diet of man and beast. Even 
seven hundred years ago, when 
wheat-corn and other aliments had, 
in a great measure, superseded the 
consumption of mast, considerable 
reliance was still placed upon the 
acorn harvest; and oaks were 
chiefly valued for their fruit or 
corn, The Saxon chronicle of 
1116, recording the terrible dearth 
and mortality of that year, says :— 
“This year, also, was deficient in 
mast, that there never was heard 
such in all this land, or in Wales.” 

Pliny states that the Romans 
held mast-bearing trees in high re- 
pute “ also, that in Spain acorns 
were brought to table as dessert. 
By the Domesday-book it would 
appear that in the time of William 
the Conqueror oaks were of little 
worth, except for the food they af- 
forded to swine, which were fed in 
vast herds in the forests; for the 
value of woods in several counties 
is estimated at the number of hogs 
they would fatten. Spanish pork 
meat and Westphalian hams are said 
to owe their peculiar excellence to 
the swine being fed on mast, which 
our limited forest-lands cannot any 
longer afford. 
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It must be remembered, however, 
that the acorns of Southern Europe 
are, compared with ours, large, 
sweet, and succulent ; hence, per- 
haps, their mention as an article of 
ancient luxury. And we must also 
bear in mind that the g/ans, frux, 
JSructus of the Romans, and the 
Saxon mast, corn, cern, kernel, were 

all generic terms, and included not 
only the modern acorn, but the nuts 
of many trees—as the oak, chest- 
nut, beech, and, subsequently, fruit 
at large. 

Tke use of oak timber dates from 
the growth of civilisation, though 
the Ancient Britons appear to have 
had some sort of an oak-built navy ; 
and the Romans complained of the 
toughness of their ship-sides, on 
which the “‘beaks” of the armed 
galleys made but little impression. 


But it is in later times that we find. 


the oak acquiring its paramount 
importance, and becoming associated 
with our national greatness. Pope 
writes :— 


“Let India boast their plants, nor envy 
we 

The weeping amber, and the balmy tree ; 

While by our oaks the precious loads are 


borne, 
And realms commanded which those trees 
adorn.” 


Nor is it only in naval architec- 
ture that oak-timber has asserted its 
qualities of strength and durability : 
in all our old buildings we meet 
with this venerable wood—in most 
cases as strong and sound as when 
first wrought into the edifice of 
which it forms a part. For instance, 
there is the carved oaken shrine of 
‘Edward the Confessor in Westmin- 
ster, executed quite 800 years ago ; 
there is in St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
Winchester, a circular table of oak, 
eighteen feet across, and all in one 
entire piece, being, in truth, a trans- 
verse slice from the trunk of an 
enormous tree ; and this is actually 
believed by many to be the identical 


“ King Arthur’s Round Table,” so 
celebrated in history and legendary 
lore. If this be really credible, 
here is a piece of furniture 1300 
years old ;—at any rate, it has been 
in its present quarters for quite seven 
centuries. Many of the stalls in 
our cathedral choirs and minster 
churches are of carved oak, black 
with age. 

The bark of the oak is largely 
employed in tanning the skins of 
animals; at one time it was exclu- 
sively used for this purpose ; but in 
1765, oak sawdust was applied in 
tanyards ; and soon afterwards other 
substances were used wherein it was 
discovered that abundantly 
resided. It is said that our gar- 
deners are indebted to William IIT. 
for the knowledge that tan refuse 
could be applied to horticultural 
purposes; but it was not till 1719 
that it came into general use and 
estimation as an important agent in 
producing artificial heat for the 
growth of exotic plants. 

Those singular excrescences call- 
ed “galls” are more numerous on 
the oak than on any other tree; 
they are caused by the puncture of 
a minute insect, called “ gall-flies.” 
The oak-apples,” and the pretty, 
currant-like ‘ oak-spangles,” stud- 
ding the under side of the leaves, 
are of this nature ; but the gall-nut 
of commerce, so largely employed 
in our dye-houses, and in the manu- 
facture of ink, is the produce of a 
foreign oak—the Quercus Infectoria 
—a small timber-tree, growing wild 
in nearly all countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, but specially 
indigenous to Asia Minor and the 
coasts of the Levant. The oak-tree 
is also a species of oak. 

The Velani-oak, growing on the 
Dardanelles, on the Islands of the 
Archipelago, and indeed throughout 
Greece and the maritime ports of 
Asia Minor, is valuable on account 
of the cups of its acorns, which have 
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been proved to partake of the na- 
ture of gall-nuts ; these Velani-cups 
are known in commerce as the arti- 
cle called “ valonia ;” it is much ex- 
ported from Smyrna and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

The scientific term Quercus is de- 
rived from two Celtic words—gueer, 
beautiful, and cuez,a tree. The oak 
is the badge of the Scottish clan 
Camefon. 

So much for the botanical history 
of the tree—for its uses, domestic 
and commercial, and for its time- 
honoured associations. And now 
one word for its exceeding beauty. 
How fair it is in the early summer 
— its bright green, indentated leaves 
waving in the golden sunshine! 
Fairer still as the season advances, 
and its great arms are stretched out 
against the azure heavens, and its 


broad, deep shadow lies heavily on 
the turf beneath—most gorgeous, 
perhaps, when its fruitage is shed, 
and its foliage is wearing its richest 
hues of orange, tawny red, pale 
green, and rich, clear brown ; and 
grand even amid the storms and 
snows of winter stand its majestic 
form—still a king of the woodlands 
—sere and bare in all its desolation 
—the lord of the forest wild—the 
undoubted monarch of the green 
woodlands ! 


*¢ Mark yonder oaks ! superior to the power 

Of all the warring winds of heaven 
they rise, 

And from the stormy promontory, tower 

And toss their giant arms amid the 


skies, 
While each assailing blast increase of 
strength supplies.” 
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BY ARNOLD HEATH, 
AUTHOR OF “A THORN IN HIS SIDE,” “ EDITH’S MARRIAGE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


MISS SOUTH AND MR. HAROLD 
SOMERS, 


Miss Soutn’s interview with Mrs. 
Gratton produced a most unsatis- 
factory and uneasy sensation in the 
young girl’s mind. Seeing Dr. Thorn- 
leigh’s evident disinclination to give 
her any information regarding her 
early life, she had succeeded in 
schooling herself, if not into a state 
of contentment, into that of resigna- 
tion to remain in ignorance of her 
parentage and past history; and 
latterly this subject had rarely occu- 
pied her mind, and when it did 
arise, she quickly dismissed it from 
her thoughts. But Mrs. Gratton’s 
conversation had re-awakened her 
natural interest in this question. 
The old woman had asserted that 
she had, at one period of her life, 
borne the name of Thornleigh, and 
this tallied with her own recollec- 
tions. That being the case, it fol- 
lowed, almost as a certainty, coupled 
with the interest Dr. Thornleigh had 
taken in her welfare, that she was 
related to him. And if so, why did 
he not acknowledge that relation- 
ship? and how was she related? 

The name of Edward Thornleigh 
was never mentioned in Dr. Thorn- 
leigh’s family, any reference to him 
being forbidden. Knowing,that Dr. 
Thornleigh would be extremely an- 
* noyed if she pressed him to inform 
her of her history, she hardly liked 
to broach the subject, though she 
felt strongly desirous of doing so. 


At the same time, although she 
struggled against the feeling, she 
felt aggrieved at being thus kept in 
ignorance of her position, and sepa- 
rated from her relations. These 
considerations so agitated and un- 
settled her mind that she began to 
regret having seen Mrs. Gratton. 

Two days afterwards she walked 
to Scratton alone, for the purpose 
of making some small purchases. 
She was looking into a shop win- 
dow, when she heard Harold 
Somers’s voice addressing her. 

“How do you do, Miss South ?” 
he said. “ This is a most fortunate 
meeting ! I was particularly desirous 
of seeing you, as I have something 
very important to say.” 

She blushed as she returned his 
greeting, for Harold Somers was a 
favourite of hers, and his words 
affected her strangely. Had it not 
been for Rose Thornleigh he might 
have fully responded ; but the spark- 
ling vivacity of the piquante brunette 
possessed far more fascination for . 
him than the more regular beauty 
and calm dignity of the splendid 
blonde before him. 

“Are you going down High 
Street ?” he asked ; and on her re- 
plying in the affirmative, he con- 
tinued: “If you will permit me, I 
will accompany you for a_ short 
distance.” 

“Nothing will give me greater 
pleasure,” she said; and the un- 
wonted brilliancy of her eyes 
showed that it was no empty form 
of words. 
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Harold Somers remarked her look 
of pleasure ; but it raised no kindred 
feeling in his own heart. 

“Miss South,” he said, “for rea- 
sons which I will afterwards ex- 
plain, I wish to ask a question, 
which, if its motive were not to be- 
nefit you, would be most imper- 
tinent. Do you know who are your 
relations ?” 

This question was so totally un- 
expected by the young lady, that, 
calm and self-possessed as she natu- 
rally was, she started sufficiently for 
Harold Somers to notice it. 

“Tt certainly is a very extra- 
ordinary question, and required an 
apology —put by any other person, 
I should have been offended at it.” 

“T am obliged to you for your 
implied confidence ; but my ques- 
tion was not prompted by any idle 
curiosity. I know perfectly well 
who you are.” 

“Do you, indeed? If I had only 
known—but, before you say any- 
thing, let me tell you that I believe 
my real name to be, not South, but 
‘Thornleigh ; who my parents are, or 
were, however, I have not the slight- 
est idea. Do, pray, enlighten me on 
this subject. I have so longed to 
know.” 

“Your name certainly is Thorn- 
leigh. Your father was Mr. Edward 


‘Thornleigh, a cousin of Doctor 
-‘Thornleigh’s, and he has been dead 


for many years; in fact, you never 


‘saw him. Your mother afterwards 


married a man—I should rather say 
a fiend—- of the name of Winter ; and 


she is worse than he, or they would 


never have turned you out on the 
world, as they did.” 

“And why did you not tell me 
this before ?” 

“1 only learnt it two days ago from 
that old woman with whom I saw 
you in conversation. I suspected who 


She was, and having followed her, 


extracted from her that she had had 
the care of you in your childhood. 


But surely you must remember a 
great deal of your early years, before 
you were taken to London.” 

“T recollect nothing before Dr. 
Thornleigh took me to Silverwell, 
except living in one of the worst 
parts of London with that old woman. 
She used to ill-treat me dreadfully ; 
and even my recollection of that pe- 
riod is very indistinct. My memory 
is naturally defective, and I have 
been designedly caused to forget 
almost everything that occurred be- 
fore Dr. Thornleigh took an interest 
in me, by having been always 
checked whenever I commenced 
speaking of my early childhood. 
Mrs. Marling; with whom | was 
placed, always stopped me” 

“Tt is strange you have so com- 
pletely forgotten your life at Ten- 
bury. Have you no recollection of 
your mother ?” 

“Not the slightest. I should not 
recall her features were I to see her. 
Mrs. Gratton’s is the only face that 
my memory has retained.” 

“Then, of course, you must be 
quite unaware that you and I met 
before you came to reside here.” 

“Did we, indeed? Pray, how 
and when was it? You do not 
know how all this excites mel 
To tell me all you can of my child- 
hood !” 


“‘T saw you when you were only | 


a few days old, and had the honour 
of vaccinating you shortly afterwards. 
I was, at that time, quite a boy, and 
apprenticed to a medical man, who 
resided at Tenbury. I also attended 
you for a severe wound on the head, 
which your unnatural mother in- 
flicted upon you when you were 
about six years old.” 

“Indeed! How strange all this 
is |—I remember nothing of it. But 


why did my mother treat me so un- 


kindly ?” 

“I don’t know, except that your 
presence was a continual reminder 
of the greatest blunder of her life. 
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She positively hated the sight of you, 
and her mother entertained similar 
sentiments. Your father was the 
son of the elder brother of Dr. 
Thornleigh’s father, and, contrary 
to his father’s expressed will, your 
mother and grandmother inveigled 
him into a marriage with the former. 
He was a soft, impressionable fel- 
low, not much overburdened with 
brains, I am afraid, or he would 
never have fallen into the trap laid 
for him, in the face of old Dr, 
Thornleigh’s threat to disinherit him 
altogether, if he did so. When the 
marriage took place, the old gentle- 
man, much to your mother’s sur- 
prise, carried out his threat. He 
refused to have any further dealings 
with his son, and substituted his 
brother’s name for his in his will. 
This led to a quarrel between your 
father and mother, and her mother 
turned him out of her house, refusing 
to permit him to remain there until 
he could obtain some occupa- 
tion. He was thus at once sepa- 
rated from your mother, and accepted 
a situation in Demerara, and, a few 
years afterwards, died there. Some 
months after your father went abroad 
you were born; and,. probably, it 
was owing to the unfortunate result 
of her marriage that your mother 
regarded you with so much dislike. 
A year after your poor father’s death 
she married a Mr. Winter, a man, I 
believe, ‘in a good position at Ferri- 
ham, where they are at present 
living. Immediately after their mar- 
riage, which took place at Tenbury, 
the little village in Devonshire 
where you were born, Mr. and Mrs. 
Winter went to London, and placed 
you in the charge of that vile old 
hag with whom I saw you talking 
two days ago.” 

“ How could anyone be so heart- 
less as to turn out a child of seven 
years of age in such away? Can 
they know where I now am ?” 

“TI don’t suppose they do. The 


old woman tells me she _ has 
never heard from Mr. Winter 
since she gave you up to Dr. Thorn- 
leigh. The money which was paid 
by him for your maintenance was 
paid through a low lawyer in London, 
Mrs. Gratton says, and it is quite 


_ possible that it is still paid, but that 


the attorney keeps it himself.” 

“ How did Dr. Thornleigh dis- 
cover me ?” 

“That I cannot say, and my 
opinion is that Mrs. Gratton does 
not know—probably through some 
accident. Do you know that I 
have been wanting to find you for 
years 

“You ; and why, pray ?” 

“Because 1 hope to be of some 
service to you in a matter which I 
will explain ; and my reason for in- 
teresting myself in your behalf is 
that I am connected with you by 
ties of blood—your mother and my- 
self are first cousins—that was why 
I was called upon to perform the 
slight surgical operation for you that 
I have noticed.” 

“You, my mother’s cousin, and 
so mine! It seems so strange as 
almost to be incredible suddenly to 
discover relatives in those whom one 
has hitherto regarded as merefriends. 
Half-an-hour ago I thought I had 
not a relative in the world, and 
now I have a mother within fifty 
miles—lI learn that I am living with 
cousins—I meet another cousin in 
the street—and have a great uncle 
not two hundred yards off! I feel 
quite bewildered with it all. But I 
am so glad to find that we are re- 
lated. Ha—Harold, may I have 
a cousin’s privilege, and call you 
Harold ? and you may address me as 
Annie—it will remind me of our 
relationship.” 

“I shall be very glad to do so, 
my dear cousin, when alone ; but, 
before others, it will be prudent to 
continue to be Mr. Somers and Miss 
South. Moreover, I must caution 
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you not to give any of the Thorn- 
leighs, or, indeed, any other person, 
the slightest inkling that you know 
yourself to be other than Miss 
South.” 

“ But, what is the meaning of all 
this mystery? Why am I kept ig- 
norant of my parentage? I cannot 
understand Dr. Thornleigh’s object.” 

“ Probably to prevent Mr. and 
Mrs. Winter’s finding out where you 
are, lest they should claim you, for 
one reason ; an.1 he has other reasons 
of his own.” 

“ But surely Mr. and Mrs. Winter 
could claim no control over me 
now ?” 

“No, they could not; now that 
you are over sixteen you can choose 
your own home.” 

“But why does Dr. Thornleigh 
wish me not to know my relation- 
ship to him ?” 

“ Because, in .a certain sense, I 
believe he fears you.” 

“ But that is ndiculous, Harold.” 

“Not at all, my dear cousin. I 
will explain—but first tell me your 
opinion of his reverence. I confess 
I entertain a very bad one of him. 
He is overbearing, avaricious, un- 
charitable, and hypocritical.” 

“Oh, Harold, I cannot bear to 
hear. you speak so of him, . He has 
always been.kind and liberal to me ; 
I never can forget it. His motives 
in rescuing me from that humble 
old woman must have been good. 
You are most unjust to him.” 

“T think not, and most people 
who know him share my opinion. 
As to his motive in getting possession 
of you, I believe, so far from its 
being kindly feeling towards you, it 
was self-interest alone.” 

“Oh, no, Harold, it could not be 
so; what possible interest ——” 

“ Excuse my interrupting you, 
Annie ; but suspend your opinion 
till you have heard my explanation.” 

“| shall be very sorry to. think 
otherwise than well of him.” 


“Well, your grandfather, old 
Edward Thornleigh, in consequence 
of his son’s ill-advised marriage with 
your mother, bequeathed Thornleigh 
and everything he possessed, abso- 
lutely, to his brother, John Thorn- 
leigh, Dr. Thornleigh’s father. Had 
he not done so, your father, being 
his natural heir, would have inherited 
the property at his death, and, 
through him, it would have been 
yours. Mr. Edward Thornleigh 
went to San Juan, in Brazil, on 
some business, and shortly after- 
wards died there, on the 15th of 
June, 1848. Strangely enough, his 
brother died on the following day 
in this country. Now, as Edward 
Thornleigh died late on the evening 
of the fifteenth, and John Thornleigh 
very early, before one, on the morn- 
ing of the sixteenth, the two old 
men died almost simultaneously, 
and it is a question which left the 
world first.” 

“But how can this affect Dr. 
Thornleigh’s motive with reference 
to me?” 

‘You will see directly. How it 
happens that it is doubtful which 
died first, though one died on the 
fifteenth, and the other on the six- 
teenth, is this. I dare say you have 
learnt at school, that as you go east- 
ward or westward of any place, the 
time of day is faster or slower there 
than at that place. Well, the time 
at San Juan is more than three hours 
slower than our time here. There- 
fore, when it was 12°45 a.m. on the 
16th June in this country, the exact 
hour of John Thornleigh’s death, it 
was only 9'25 p.m. on the 15th, at 
San Juan; so that a person might 
die there on the day before that on 
which anyone might die here, and 


yet die after that person. This 


question was not thought of at the 
time of the deaths of the brothers, 
and Dr. Thornleigh came into pos- 
session of Thornleigh. This poiat 
has since occurred to him, I am 
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convinced, which is the cause of 
your residence with him. For ob- 
vious reasons he has not inquired 
into it; for, if it could be proved 
that your grandfather died a minute 
later than his brother, you would be 
entitled to the property instead of 
the reverend doctor, old Edward 
Thornleigh having omitted to make 
provision for the possibility of his 
brother’s dying before himself.” 

“T entitled to Thornleigh ?” 

“Most certainly; your mother 
would receive a certain income from 
it, but you would come into pos- 
session of the bulk. I have done 
my best to discover the medical 
man who attended your grandfather 
at San Juan in his last illness—he 
was an Englishman — but have 
hitherto failed in doing so. Hewill 
most likely be able to prove the 
hour of the old gentleman’s death. 
I intend to make fresh efforts, how- 
ever, and, in the meantime, it will 
be most desirable that you keep all 
that I have been saying to your- 
self.” 

“Very well; but what an extra- 
ordinary story this is! Why should 
Dr. Thornleigh have taken me from 
that old woman, if he believed I had 
a right to Thornleigh, and wished 
to deprive me of it.” 

“Because he thought you could 
be the better lost sight of by assum- 
ing a different name; and Mr. 
Winter would not know where to 
find you, in the event of the proofs 
of the death of the two brothers 
ever coming into question, I pre- 
sume. He, of course, bribes the old 
woman to keep her mouth closed ; 
and if she were to die, he would feel 
quite safe—at least, so he thinks. 
It was from no affection for you that 
he constituted himself your guar- 
dian ; for I know, for a fact, that 
when Mr. Winter married your 
mother, he asked Dr. Thornleigh to 
do something for you, and he refused 
point blank.” 


“Ts that really so? Do you 
know, Harold, I am almost sorry 
you have told me all this. It will 
so alter my feelings towards Dr. 
Thornleigh.” 

“Oh, it’s been well for you that 
he acted as he did; it’s well, how- 
ever, you should see him in his true 
colours. And shall I tell you what 
I believe are his views with reference 
to your future ?” 

“Oh, yes ; tell me everything.” 

“To marry you to one of. his 
sons.” 

Miss South had not expected this 
answer. The hot blood mounted 
to her cheeks, suffusing her counte- 
nance with crimson. To hear this 
from Harold Somers, of all people, 
grated unpleasantly on her feelings. 
She looked down in confusion, and 
only replied— 

“ Oh, Harold !” 

“ That is my idea,” he resumed ; 
“ but you ought to know better than 
I, whether or not it is well-founded.” 

“Oh, moy dear Annie, Oi was 
looking for you,” exclaimed the voice 
of Dr. Thornleigh, from behind, and, 
in another moment, he was in fron 
of them. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Harold ?” 
he continued, stiffly, holding out his 
hand to the young man, and then 
turning to Annie, he said, “ Mrs. 
Thornleigh and Rose are in Lind- 
say's shop, and asked me to bring 
you to them, if Oi should be so for- 
tunate as to find you.” 

“‘Oh, very well,” she replied ; “I 
will say good-bye, then. Ha—Mr. 
Somers.” 

She shook hands with her newly- 
discovered cousin, and accompanied 
Dr. Thornleigh to the shop he had 
mentioned, her mind so absorbed 
with the astounding information of 
which she had just become pos- 
sessed, that she paid little attention 
to the Doctor’s conversation, and 
occasionally made the most irrele- 
vant replies o his questions. Her 
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feelings towards Dr. Thornleigh had 
undergone an entire revulsion, and 
she now regarded him with what was 
closely akin to contempt. To find 
that this man, whom she had always 
supposed to have been influenced 
by pity and sympathy for her, had 
been actuated solely by motives of 
self-interest, in rescuing her from a 
life of squalor and misery, filled her 
with a disgust difficult to conceal. 
She wondered whether the junior 
members of Dr. Tnornleigh’s family 
_ were aware of what she had just 

learnt—whether the whole house- 
hold were in league against her, for 
she could not but regard herself as 
the legitimate heiress to the property. 
After a little consideration, however, 
she thought the secret confined to 
Dr. Thornleigh—no, no, they were 
not all false—Mrs. Thornleigh pos- 
‘sibly knew, but she was a mere 
cipher in the house, and so com- 
pletely under the spell of her hus- 
‘band, that she was not to blame for 
keeping the secret; but Roland, 
Frederick, and Rose, she was confi- 
dent had not the slightest idea that 
She was other than Miss South, the 
daughter of the Doctor’s college 
friend. She would be sorry, indeed, 
to think otherwise, for she was much 
.attached to them all. No, Doctor 
Thornleigh was alone ‘to blame in 
the matter. Harold Somers had 
~stated that he believed it to be the 
Rector’s intention to marry her to 
one of his sons, Was this really true ? 
Frederick had paid her the most 
marked attentions, and evidently 
-admired her greatly, but his manner 
was so frank and open that she was 
convinced he was no partner to his 
‘father’s scheme, if it really was what 
Harold stated, and that his regard 
proceeded solely from appreciation 
-of herself. Her interview with Harold 
Somers had opened her eyes in an- 
other respect—she had become con- 
-scious that he entertained no feeling 
towards her other than cousinly re- 


gard—his conversation had been so 
free and unembarrassed, and his 
tone, when informing her of what he 
believed to believed to be Doctor 
Thornleigh’s plan, so entirely un- 
tinged by jealousy or regret, that 
she abandoned at once, and for ever, 
any idea which she might have enter- 
tained of his ever regarding her in 


a more intimate light. Moreover, 


she had begun to suspect that Rose 
Thornleigh occupied that place in 
his affections which she would have 
liked to fill. This idea had first 
struck her at the ball at the close of 
the archery meeting, for Harold 
Somers had paid the little vivacious 
brunette the most unremitting atten- 


tion on that occasion, which Miss — 


South had not failed to notice. 

And if the young girl’s rumina- 
tions, as she walked by Dr. Thorn- 
leigh’s side, were not altogether 
pleasant, the Doctor’s were still less 
so. He had overheard her excla- 
mation to the young doctor, ‘‘ Oh 
Harold !” and it had caused him the 
greatest uneasiness. Was it possible 
that a clandestine engagement ex- 
isted between them? Had he only 
brought this girl from her wretched 
home for her to marry this young 
man, who, he believed, had taken the 
voyage to San Juan for the purpose 
of inquiring into the time of his 
uncle’s death? And did Harold 
Somers know who she was ? 

He did not see his way to entering 
upon the question with her, but he 
determined to take the first oppor- 
tunity of sounding the young man 
on the subject, and informing him 


that he should do all in his power to 


prevent any marriage between his 
ward and him. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
CAPTAIN THORNLEIGH TRIES HIS 
FATE. 


Captain Thornleigh had become 
completely infatuated by the fair 
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gi! who resided at Thornleigh, and, 
owing that, so far from meeting 
with any obstacle to his marriage 
from his father, nothing would afford 
the reverend gentleman greater satis- 
faction, had yielded himself entirely 
‘to the sway of his passion, and 
endeavoured by every means in his 
“ages to arouse a reciprocation of 
is sentiments in her heart. 

It was the afternoon of his last 
day at Thornleigh—on the follow- 
ing morning he would return to his 
regiment—so he determined to as- 
certain his fate before leaving. He 
had been watching for an oppor- 
tunity during the whole morning, 
but without success, for Miss South, 
and he had not yet found themselves 
téte a téte. At length his patience 
was rewarded, for he espied her, 
from the library windows, sauntering 
along at the bottom of the lawn, 
which skirted the whole of one side 
-a the house, and immediately joined 

er. 

She was so wrapt in thought, that 
the sound of his voice was the first 
intimation she received of his pre- 
sence. “ Is your reverie so pleasant 
that my society will be intrusive, 
- Miss South ?” he said. 

“Oh, Captain Thornleigh !” she 
replied, “how quietly you have 
approached! I did not think you 
were near me.” 

“Was I so fortunate as to occupy 
your thoughts in any way ?” he said. 

“No, I was not thinking of you, 
Captain Thornleigh, but I shall be 
very glad us your company,” she 
replied, with a smile from, what 
Captain Thornleigh thought, the 
sweetest mouth in Christendom. 

“You seem of a very contempla- 
tive turn, Annie—so fond of solitude. 
I often see you sauntering through 
the grounds alone, and you walk 
about the country most indepen- 
dently. One might think you were 
a poet, and that you came out for 
an inspiration.” 


“The only inspiration I seek is 
the fresh air of this beautiful 
country,” she laughingly replied. 

“Oh, these solitary musings must 
mean more than that; you will 
astonish the world some day, either 
in prose or verse. I think I shall 
ask Jane whether you burn more 
than your proportion of candles—I 
am afraid you are given to ‘con- 
suming the midnight oil.’” 

“TIT am afraid you will discover, 
by her answer, that my time, from 
the moment I retire for the night to 
that of my re-appearance in the 
morning, is almost entirely devoted 
to the very common-place employ- 
ment of going to sleep.” 

“A very sensible one, at any 
rate ; but suppose we seat ourselves 
out of this hot sun in this arbour— 
it looks cool.” 

“Very well, but I had chosen a 
lovely spot for my walk—you led 
me into this sunshine.” 

“Then I am making all the 
amends in my power by inviting 
you into the summer-house.” 

As soon as they had seated them- 
selves there, he continued, and there 
was more gravity than usual in his 
tone— 

“IT am sorry to observe, Annie, 
that you isolate yourself so much as 
you do—it is a habit that is growing 
on you, too—and I fear you may 
become so wrapped up in your own 
thoughts as to care for no one else. 
In your case it is positively unfair, 
for you, who would so adorn society, 
to withdraw yourself from it so much 
as you do. We have so many vain 
and frivolous women flitting about 
our drawing-rooms that we can ill- 
afford to lose such an‘one as your- 
self. Forgive me if I appear to find 
fault, but believe that my remark is 
prompted by a sincere regard, to, 
use no stronger term, for yourself.” 

“You are quite right, Captain 
Thornleigh, ’shereplied, 1 thank 
you for your frankness—if every one 
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were as open as you are, what a 
much better world this would be! I 
will try to overcome this growing 
habit.” 

“T should not have spoken thus,” 
he resumed, “but that you have 
become more abstracted and serious, 
and have kept more to your own 
room than when I arrived ; and do 
you know, I cannot help thinking 
that something troubles you—some- 
times, during this last few days, I 
have been quite struck with the sad 
expression of your countenance. 
Something has occurred to annoy 
you. Is the cause such as J can, 
by any interference, remove or 
palliate? Perhaps, though not a 
very bright fellow, I may be of some 

i I hope I have done no- 


service. 
thing to offend you, at least.” 

“Most certainly, you have not,” 
she replied ; “ but I had no idea you 
were so observnat, Captain Thorn- 
leigh. For the future, I must keep 
a stricter guard over my counte- 
nance.” After a short pause, she 
remarked, to turn the conversation, 

‘What a lovely rose that is !” 

“Then you will not permit me to 
serve you, Annie?” he said, half- 
reproachfully, and paying no atten- 
tion to her last remark. 

“I thank you very much; but I 
am not a distressed damsel requiring 
the aid of a gallant knight,” she an- 
swered. “You seem to think I 
have some dreadful secret on my 
mind which destroys all my hap- 
piness? I assure you I find life 
very enjoyable, notwithstanding the 
occasional ‘sad expression of my 
countenance’ you fancy you have 
observed. I must endeavour, how- 
ever, to give no ground for such an 
idea.” Then, seeing that he looked 
rather hurt at her manner, she added, 
“Tf I wanted advice, Captain Thorn- 
leigh, there is no one to whom I 
would sooner look for it than to 
you.” 

“Thank you for saying so,” he 
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replied, his countenance _heighten- 
ing. 

‘There was a pause of several 
minutes, and then the young guards- 
man heaved a deep sigh. Feeling 
that some explanation of it was due 
to the young lady, he said, “ This is 
my last day here—I shall find town 
dreadfully dull.” 

“Indeed!” said Annie, “I thought 
your occasional duty visits to Thorn- 
leigh were felt to be very dull and 
stupid, and that you found it a great 
relief to get away —Rose said so.” 

“Rose knows nothing about it, 
then. I have never passed so happy 
a fortnight in my life. Formerly, it 
was very dull; but you were not 
here then. It is you who have made 
it different to me, Annie.” 

The clock in the stable began to 
chime, and they were near enough 
to hear it. 

“Tt is five o’clock,” exclaimed 
Annie; “I had no idea it was so 
late—I have some matters to attend 
“we before dinner, Captain Thorn- 
eigh.” 

And she half rose from her seat. 
His tone and language were be- 
coming more ardent, and she half 
suspected his errand, and wished to 
spare him the pain of a refusal, 
which must follow any avowal of 
his love. He gently restrained her, 
however, and continued : 

“Cannot you spare me a few mo- 
ments, Annie? I will not detain you 
long, and this is the first opportunity 
I have had of speaking to you to- 
day, and it will probably be the last 
before I go.” 

“ But there is the whole evening 
yet.” 

“ One can never talk so unrestrain- 
edly before others—I don’t care to 
share your society with the rest—at 
least, I would rather have half-an- 
hour’s ¢éte a ¢éte with you than a whole 
day if others were to be present, 
Oh, Annie——” 

“T am sure I shall be late for 
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dinner, Captain Thornleigh,” she in- 
terposed ; “and Dr. Thornleigh is 
so particular on that point.” And 
she made another effort to escape 
from the summer-house. 

“Why so anxious to escape ?” he 
asked. ‘“ But you must hear me first 
—I cannot remain in a state of sus- 
pense——” 

“TI believe I hear Rose’s foot- 
step,” exclaimed the young girl; “I 
want to speak to her particularly.” 

“T must know my fate,” he con- 
tinued; “Annie, you must have 
seen——” 

“T’m sure Rose is coming this 
way,” she again interposed. 

“If fifty Roses come here I will 
say what I came to say,” he replied. 
“Why do you thus keep making ex- 
cuses to leave me, Annie ?” 

She saw it was impossible to avert 
what was coming, and so made no 
further attempt to do so. 

“ Annie, you must have seen— 
you cannot doubt my love for you. 
I love you with all my soul, and 
long for nothing so much as to call 
you my wife. 1 hope that such pas- 
sion as I entertain for you has ex- 
cited some response in your breast. 
Tell me, is this so? for this suspense 
is unbearable.” 

“Captain Thornleigh,” she re- 
plied, “I cannot but feel grateful 
for the honour you have done me; 
but I would have spared you the 
pain of this refusal.” 

“ But why do you refuse me?” he 
asked, beseechingly. 

“Because my feelings do not war- 
rant my acceptance of your offer.” 

“To you dislike me, then ?” 

‘No, indeed,” she answered with 
heartiness ; “‘as a friend I esteem 
you highly, and shall never forget 
the pleasure of this last fortnight.” 

“ Oh, if you only knew how I love 
you! Have you no love for me!” 

“Not the love a woman should 
have for the man she would make 
her husband.” 


“ Your heart is already another’s, 
I fear ?” 

“That is an unfair assumption, 
Captain Thornleigh ; but my heart is 
perfectly free.” 

“Then, why not entrust it to my 
keeping? Oh, I beseech you re- 
consider your decision—if your 
heart is still free, I feel I could al- 
most force you to love me.” 

“No, Captain Thornleigh, that 
would be fair to neither of us; I 
shall never marry without giving my 
whole heart to my husband, and I 
have not done that to you. Let me 
be frank with you. Consider that 
all that you have said just now has 
not been uttered, for it were better 
so. I have expressed my feelings 
towards you with truth and candour. 
We must remain perfectly free, and 
if, after we have become better ac- 
quainted, your sentiments undergo 
no change, you can renew your 
offer.” 

“You are very kind to speak 
thus,” he replied ; “ and I thank you. 
But I cannot forget that I have made 
you the offer of my heart, and been 
refused. This is a great blow, but 
I will not be disheartened. An 
English soldier is never dispirited 
at the first repulse.” ‘Then, after a 
short pause, he added, “I will say 
good-bye to you now, for I shall not 
see you alone again before I go, 
Won't you say good-bye, Frederick, 
just to show that you are not an- 
noyed with me?” and he held out 
his hand to her. 

“* Good-bye, dear Frederick,” she 
said, as she laid her hand in his ; 
“‘T am so sorry to have pained you.” 

He raised her hand to his lips. 

“Thank you for saying so,” he 
replied, his voice trembling with the 
emotion which he could not sup- 
press. ‘God bless you !” 

Then, without another word he 
left her, and hurried into the house. 

The same night, when the ladies’ 
had retired to their rooms, and 
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Roland to his study, Dr. Thornleigh 

had a short conversation with his 

second son on the subject which at 

that time occupied so much of his 
attention. 

“Well, moy dear Frederick,” he 
said ; “so you leave us to-morrow : 
have you spoken to Annie ?” 

“T have, sir,” replied the young 
man. 

“Oh, Oi am very glad to hear that 
—very glad, indeed —you have made 
a very wise choice—allow me to 
congratulate you on——” 

“ Your congratulations are a little 
premature, my dear father,” said 
Frederick, interrupting him; “I 
have certainly made the young lady 
an offer of my hand, but she has re- 
fused it.” 

“Refused you!” exclaimed the 
Doctor, in amazement. “ Oi can 
hardly believe such a thing possible 
—you must have misunderstood her 
reply, Frederick.” 

“No; indeed, I did not, sir. The 
refusal was too plain to be misunder- 
stood.” 

“ And how durst she presume to 
refuse you—moy son?” Oi wonder 
how high she looks for a husband, if 
you are not good enough for her? 
Insulting ——” 

“Stay, father. 
word against her.” 

“Oi must speak to her—perhaps 
she thought that, being penniless, 
Oi should view her marriage with you 
with displeasure. Oi will reassure 
-her on that point.” 

“IT hope you will not interfere, 
sir. I have still hope; but any 
action on your part, I am afraid, 
would destroy all chance of my 
inducing her to change her mind.” 

“Do you think her affections are 
engaged elsewhere ?” asked Doctor 
Thornleigh, his mind reverting to 
Harold Somers. 

“No,” replied the Captain ; “ she 
assured me she was perfectly heart- 
whole.” 


Do not say one 


“Tt may be so—Oi hope it is so,” 
replied the Rector; but his tone 
was very dubious. 

“Do you suspect I have a rival 
sir ?” asked Frederick, bending for- 
ward anxiously.” 

“ Oi can hardly say so, but it 
seems the only way to account for 
her refusing you. 

“x suppose you think me quite 
irresistible, sir,” said Captain Thorn_ 
leigh, with a grim laugh. 

“Oi think that any woman might 
be proud to be allied to a member 
of moy family.” 

“Well, it seems that there is, at 
any rate, one who is not; but I by 
no means regard my suit as hope- 
less ; if her heart is free, and I have 
the most implicit confidence in her 
word, I hope to win her yet, though 
her refusal is a little mortifying to a 
fellow’s self-esteem.” 

“ Mortifying, Frederick ! Oi con- 
sider it very insulting to moyself, 
after all Oi have done for her, too. 
Oi thought she had more gratitude ; 3 
Oi am greatly disappointed in her.” 

“Pray do not reproach her, sir, 
even in thought; she is not un- 
grateful to you; quite the contrary. 
She is a noble-hearted girl, and has 
proved herself to be entirely free 
from mercenary motives. If she 
feels she does not love me sufficient- 
ly to become my wife, she did right 
to refuse me. I honour her for it, 
though I deeply regret it. If there 
is any one matter in which a woman 
is justified in exercising her own 
judgment, it is in the choice of a 
husband.” 

“And do you think from her | 
manner that her sentiments will 
change towards you ?” 

“T do; I shall doallin my power 
to win her affection ; 3 it is worth 
winning.” 

“‘ Well, then you had better run. 
down to us as often as you can, so 
that she may not have the oppor-. 
tunity of forgetting you.” 
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“ Yes, even if I can only get down 
for a day or two at a time. For- 
tunately, I am not of a desponding 
nature, or I should hardly have the 
heart to try my fate a second time.” 

“And would you prefer my giving 
her no hint that [ should approve of 
your marriage with her?” 

“Most decidedly I should, sir. 
It would spoil everything, I believe, 
if she thought there was a plot to 
force her into the marriage; she 
would, most likely, rebel against it. 
She is not one to be coerced into 
anything.” 

“ At your wish, then, Oi shall not 
interfere. Good night !” 

Captain Thornleigh shook hands 
with his father, and betook himself 
to his own room. 


Early as was the hour at which he 
rose on the following morning, on 
descending to the breakfast-room, 
he was both surprised and pleased 
to find not only his mother, but 
Annie South. 

“This is kind of you !” he said, as 
he wished her good morning. 

“You so seldom honour us with 
your presence, Captain Thornleigh, 
that we ought to make the most of 
it, she replied. ‘ There’s no know- 
ing when we may see you again.” 

“Oh, I hope it will not be very 
long, ‘ D.V.,’ as the doctor says.” 

““T am so glad to hear you say 
so, Frederick,” said his mother ; 
“ your visits are so few and far be- 
tween, my dear boy.” 

“ T’ll come as often as I can obtain 
leave, mother; I'll promise you 
that. Thornleigh is greatly improved 
since my last visit ;” and he glanced 
mischievously at Miss South. 

“T suppose you are alluding to 
your father’s allowing those who 
choose to take wine, and you and 
Roland to smoke in the house,” 
said Mrs. Thornleigh. 

“ Not exactly ; though those cer- 
tainly are alterations for the better. 


But where is Roly? I understood 
he was to accompany me to London 
this morning.” 

““Su he was, but he suddenly re- 
collected last night—dear Roland, 
he’s always forgetting things-—that 
he had made an engagement to ex- 
plore some ruins to-day with a geolo- 
gist who is staying with Mr. Williams. 
So he will join you to-morrow.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? I think, as 
he is to travel alone, some one should 
accompany him to the train, and 
give the guard a shilling to see him 
to his destination. If he is left to 
himself, he will certainly fancy he is 
returning to Oxford after the vaca- 
tion, and will, probably, not find 
out his mistake until he has arrived 
there.” 

“Oh, Frederick, that is too bad. 
He is not quite so absent-minded 
as that,” replied Mrs. Thornleigh. 

“Oh, isn’t he ?” returned Captain 
Thornleigh. ‘Don’t you recollect, 
at the end of his first term at Oxford, 
on the first day of his vacation, he 
made his appearance in this room 
in his surplice, under the impression 
that he was about to attend chapel 
at his college? It’s a fact, I assure 
you, Annie ; but no doubt you have 
heard of this before.” 

“ Yes,” she replied ; “ but he has 
not been guilty of such a piece 
of forgetfulness since. I should 
think he is capable of taking himself 
to London, without the guard’s 
supervision.” 

“Oh, I’m by no means sure of 
it ; and, I daresay, if we only knew, 
he’s done just as many queer tricks 
as coming to breakfast in his sur- 
plice. There’s no knowing what he 
does, when he ensconces himself in 
his musty oldden. But I must de- 
vote my energies to my breakfast, 
or I shall miss my train.” 

And, by way of giving force to this 
remark, he struck off the top of an 
egg with his knife. 

As Captain Thornleigh concluded 
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his breakfast, the dog-cart, which 
was to convey him to Scratton, drew 
up before the door, and Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh, in her maternal anxiety to see 
that all his things were properly 
placed in the vehicle, bustled out 
of the room. 

“ Good-bye, Annie!’ said Frede- 
rick, as soon as they found them- 
selves alone; I hope” — but he 
checked himself. He shook with 
the contending emotions which strug- 
gled for utterance ; but he mastered 
them, and repeated simply, ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Annie !” 

*“* Good-bye, Captain Thornleigh,” 
she replied, as he grasped her hand. 
And in another moment he had 
quitted the room. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A STORMY INTERVIEW. 


AutTHouGH Dr. Thornleigh, during 
his interview with his son Frederick, 
had succeeded in controlling his 
anger, at learning the latter’s rejection 
by Annie South, it was not the less 
aroused, and when he was alone he 
gave vent to his indignation. His 
own overweening pride made him 
regard the refusal of his son’s hand 
as an insult to himself. That any 
girl, whom one of his family had con- 
descended to honour, by an offer of 
his hand, should have the presump- 
tion to decline it, was a terrible 
shock to his vanity ; and that the 
person, of all others, to do this 
should be the object of his charity, 
whom he had rescued from a life of 
degradation, and made an inmate of 
his family, rendered the shock ten- 
fold more unbearable. He paced 
the room, gnashing his teeth and 
bestowing the most uncomplimen- 
tary epithets, and calling down the 
most ,unclerical  imprecations on 
Annie s head. 

His anger at the time was so 


great that, had she entered his pre- 
sence, he might have struck her, in 
his ungovernable fury and mortifi- 
cation. But not on her alone was his 
indignation vented. He could not 
believe it possible that she would 
have rejected his son had _ her 
affection not been fixed on some 
one else. No sane girl would com- 
mit such a mad act; and Annie 
South was sane enough. Some one 
must have gained her heart, and 
that some one must be Harold 
Somers. Her telling Frederick that 
her affections were perfectly free, 
was only a ruse, the better to con- 
ceal her clandestine intercourse with 
the young doctor. Had he not 
himself heard her call the young 
man “ Harold ;” and before ‘Hem he 
was always Mr. Somers, or Mr. 
Harold. The relation in which they 
stood to each other was plain enough 
to him. Frederick was in love, and 
naturally regarded his inamorata as 
the personification of innocence and 
truthfulness, but 4e was not to be 
deceived. 

And then came another thought, 
which, brought the perspiration out 
in large beads upon Dr. Thornleigh’s 
forehead. This young doctor— 
what did he know? Was it possible 
that he had any suspicion—or, worse 
than all, did he positively know 
that Annie South, and his cousin, 
Edward Thornleigh’s daughter, were 
one and the same person ? 

This thought naturally gave rise 
to the consideration whether Harold 
Somers had any notion that, under 
certain eventualities, she was the 
rightful owner of Thornleigh— 


whether the idea which had caused, 


him so much anxiety had also oc- 
curred to the young man. Then 
the vovage of Harold to San Juan, 
for it had naturally transpired that 
he had been there, recurred to him, 
and caused him to fear that its 
object had been to ascertain the pre- 
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cise hour of old Mr. Thornleigh’s 
death. And, if so, what had been 
the result? If Harold and Annie 
really stood in the relation of lovers, 
it looked very much as though the 
former were in a position to prove 
that old John Thornleigh had died 
before his brother, and that Thorn- 
leigh rightly belonged to young 
Edward Thornleigh’s daughter. The 
fact of Harold’s having kept the 
information to himself, supposing it 
to be the case, was easily accounted 
for—his object had been to gain 
the full benefit of it, for himself, by 
marrying the heiress, as soon as 
he had discovered her, feeling that 
there would be but little chance of 
his doing so after her claim was un- 
mistakeably established. This hy- 
pothesis made Dr. Thornleigh con- 
clude that the young doctor had not 
informed Miss South, either of her 
name or possible prospects. It was 
something to feel that she was in 
ignorance of all this, but it was but 
a slight consolation, if Harold 
Somers really knew all that Dr. 
Thornleigh half feared. 

What a relief it would be if the 
young girl would marry his son! It 
would signify little to him then 
whether Harold Somers knew any- 
thing of these family affairs, or not. 
He felt strongly prompted to urge 
her to do so; but Frederick had so 
urgently deprecated such a course, 
that he did not feel justified in taking 
it, lest it should have the effect on 
Annie which Frederick feared. No, 
much as he longed to reproach 
her with her want of gratitude, and 
to force her inclinations, he deter- 
mined not to do so; but to Harold 
Somers he, most certainly, would 
speak on the sudject—he would 
know plainly whether or not any 
understanding, such as he feared, 
existed between the young man and 
his ward. 

Doctor Thornleigh was under the 
impression that he was regarded by 


the inhabitants of Scratton with 
all the respect he desired, and 
imagined, therefore, that Harold 


Somers would stand in such fear of 


incurring his displeasure, that he 
might be induced to forego any 
schemes he might have in connexion 
with Annie South, on hearing from 
him that he should not countenance: 
them. In this respect he was, however, 
egregiously mistaken ; for Harold, 
so far from holding him in the slight- 
est veneration, did not care to attempt 
to disguise his contempt for him. 

The Doctor’s unpalatable rumina- 
tions, after taking leave of Captain 
Thornleigh for the night, occupied 
several hours, so that it was late 
when he betook himself to bed, and 
even then it was long before he fell 
asleep. ‘This was the cause of his 
non-appearance on the following 
morning in time to bid adieu to 
Frederick, for Dr. Thornleigh was, 
in general, an early riser. 

None but Dr. Thornleigh and 
Annie South were aware of the pro- 
posal which the latter had received 
from Frederick ; for the former had 
not thought fit to inform his wife on 
the subject, and Annie had never for 
an instant thought of mentioning it 
to anyone, her natural delicacy, and 
desire to avoid giving pain, causing 
her to shrink from avowing it, even 
to Mrs. Thornleigh. Not one of the 
family mentioned the subject to her, 
and she concluded that Captain 
Thornleigh had said nothing about it. 

When Dr. Thornleigh joined the 
family, on the morning of his son’s 
departure, his face was more than 
usually haggard and careworn, show- 
ing only too plainly the mental tor- 
tures he had undergone during the 
night. 

Both Miss South and his daughter 
observed the alteration in his expres- 
sion, and the latter expressed her fear 
that he was not well. He was glad 
of the excuse thus afforded him for 
the change in his appearance, for he 
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had himself noticed it while dressing, 
and, therefore, repiied that he felt, 
indeed, far from well. 
Notwithstanding the solicitations 
of his wife that he would remain at 
home during the day, he insisted on 
the dog-cart being made ready to 
take him to Scratton, as soon as he 
had finished breakfast. Anything, 
even the certainty that Annie South 
and Harold Somers were clandes- 
tinely engaged, was preferable to the 
state of harrowing suspense in which 
he found himself existing. If he 
knew the worst, he would be in the 
position to do his utmost to over- 
come it ; but, so long as he remained 
in ignorance, his hands were com- 


pletely tied. He did not entertain. 


the possibility of Harold Somers’ 
presuming to refuse to satisfy him 
on any point on which he desired 
enlightenment. To see the young 
man was his sole object in going to 
Scratton, and he was glad, therefore, 
to fiad, on sending his groom to 
make the inquiry, that he was in the 
house. 

On entering the surgery he found 
Harold Somers was not alone, the 
assistant being also present. 

“Good morning, Dr. Thornleigh !” 
said Harold, stiffly; and then he 
looked at his visitor inquiringly. 

“Good morning, Mr. Harold ; Oi 
wish to say a few words to you,” re- 
plied the Doctor, quite as stiffly, and 
with far more pomposity. 

“Oh, very well,” resumed Harold. 
“Will you be good enough to step 
into my consulting-room? I will 
join you as soon as I have given 
some directions to Mr. Cooper” 
(his assistant). Dr. Thornleigh did 
as directed, inwardly fuming at the 
slight he considered thus put upon 
him. The idea of Harold’s pre- 
suming to keep him waiting, merely 
for the sake of giving his assistant 
some directions, which could be 


‘given just as well when Azs business 


with him was concluded ! 


In about five minutes Harold 
Somers entered the consulting-room, 
and, when he had closed the door, 
said, ‘‘ Now, Dr. Thornleigh, I am 
at your service. I am sorry to have 
kept you waiting, but I was occu- 
pied in giving Cooper some direc- 
tions in a very critical case, and 
time was of the greatest import- 
ance.” 

Dr. Thornleigh bowed’ his head 
patronisingly, probably in token that 
he had accepted the young man’s 
explanation, and had overlooked his 
want of respect to himself, and then 
commenced : 

“Moy business with you, Mr. 
Harold, is not professional—it is 
purely of a private nature. From 
certain circumstances it has struck 
me-—Oi sincerely trust Oi am in 
error—that you regard moy ward, 
Miss South, with more than the 
ordinary feelings of friendship. Oi 
may be wrong—Oi hope Oi am— 
but Oi have considered it moy 
duty to inform you, in order to 
save you disappointment should it 
be as Oi fear, that Oi could not give 
moy consent to any union between 
yourself and that young lady. Oi 
say, Oi should feel it my duty to 
discountenance such an alliance for 
her.” 

Harold Somers, during the first 
part of this address, regarded his 
visitor with an expression of the 
most profound amazement, which 
had changed to that of amusement, 
by the time Dr. Thornleigh had con- 
cluded speaking. 

“You surprise me, in more re- 
spects than one, Dr. Thornleigh,” 
he replied. ‘“ Do you imagine that 
a clandestine engagement exists be- 
tween Miss South and myself?” 

“Well—er—not exactly clandes- 
tine—and Oi hope no engagement 
—Oi wished to speak in time to pre- 
vent it,” replied Dr. Thornleigh. 

“ But if I should desire to make 
Miss South my wife,” returned 
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Harold, “I do not know why you 
should disapprove of it. I am not 
aware of any inequality in our posi- 
tions—I am making fifteen hundred 
a-year in my profession, with every 
prospect of an increase, and I have 
always understood Miss South had 
no fortune——” 

“Nor has she,” interposed the 
clergyman. 

“'Then, what is your reason for 
disapproving of any engagement be- 
tween us ?” . 

“Oi cannot go into any particu- 
lars, Mr. Harold—personalities are 
apt to be unpleasant. Oi think, 
when Oi have expressed moy views 
on the subject, taking into considera- 
tion the relation in which Oi stand 
to the young lady, you ought to ac- 
quiesce in them.” 

“But I apprehend Miss South is 
entirely at liberty to follow her own 
inclinations in the matter you have 
alluded to. Besides, it is not plea- 
sant to be told that a union between 
oneself and a lady would be opposed, 
without having any reason assigned 
for such a course.” | 

“Qi have other views for moy 
ward.” 

“Indeed, may I ask what they 
are ?” 

“She is to be united to Captain 
Thornleigh, though Oi do not wish 
the subject made public at present.” 

“ Do I understand you to say that 
Miss South is engaged to Captain 
Thornleigh? If so, I am surprised 
that you should have thought the 
question you have put to me neces- 
sary. You must have a very poor 
opinion of Miss South if you could 
think her capable of engaging her- 
self to your son and continuing a 
clandestine attachment to another.” 

“ Well—er Oi cannot say that they 
are—er altogether engaged, but there 
is an understanding.” 

“ { am sure, Dr. Thornleigh, Miss 
South is quite incapable of acting in 
the manner you fear. If sheis to be 


married to your son, you need be 
under no apprehension that she and 
I are more than friends.” 

“Am Oi to understand that no 
such attachment as Oi have hinted 
at exists between you, then ?” 

“ [ cannot conceive what conduct 
on my part, or on that of Miss 


' South, can have given rise to such a 


suspicion, Dr. Thornleigh. If I de- 
sired to make her my wife, I should 
not consider it necessary to conceal 
my attentions.” 

“Oi hardly supposed any actual 
engagement existed between you, 
but Oi thought it moyduty toall par- 
ties, before such a thing had taken 
place, to explain that Oi could not 
give moy consent toit. Oi considered 
it might prevent unnecessary pain if 
Oi spoke in time.” 

“You might have spared yourself 
the trouble of this interview, Dr- 
Thornleigh ; I entertain no feeling 
towards Miss South but that of 
friendly regard. But I am induced 
by what has passed to mention what 
will quite satisfy you on this point. 
I have long admired Miss Thorn- 
leigh, but have not declared myself 
to her, and now ask your permission 
to do so. With all my heart, I love 
your daughter. 

Nothing could exceed the amaze- 
ment and anger depicted on Dr. 
Thornleigh’s countenance at this 
announcement. It came upon him 
like a thunder-clap. . Rose Thorn- 
leigh was only just seventeen, and 
no thought of her marriage had yet 
occurred to him ; but only a man of 
old family, and the possessor of 
many broad acres, would have been 
deemed a fitting husband for her, and 
in his case even, it would have been 
doubtful, unless he boasted some 
prefix to his name, other than the 
ordinary Mister. Harold Somers’ 
audacity silenced him for the mo- 
ment ; when he had realised to him- 
self the cool impudence of the pro- 
posal, he replied— 
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“Oi surely misunderstood you. 
Mr. Harold. Is it possible that Oi 
heard you say that you loved moy 
—— Miss Thornleigh ?” 

“T hope my avowal does not 
offend you, sir—I love her very 
dearly.” 

Dr. Thornleigh turned on Harold 
Somers, a glance of what he meant 
to be withering contempt. This 
raised his anger, but in no way in- 
timidated him. 

“And you have the audacity to 
to tell me this! Oi think you forget 
who Oiam,” said Dr. Thornleigh. 

Harold Somers felt his temper 
rapidly rising at the clergyman’s in- 
solence, but endeavoured to keep it 

under his control. 

“T see no audacity in my proposal, 
Dr. Thornleigh,” he replied in a tone 
of forced calmness. ‘‘ If——” 

“You, an apothecary, to dare to 
talk to me, Dr. Thornleigh, of Thorn- 
leigh—of entertaining an affection 
for moy daughter!” exclaimed the 
infuriate doctor, interrupting him. 

“‘T certainly am an apothecary in 
a legal sense,” Harold replied; “and, 
by the same rule, you are styled a 
clerk ; but gentlemen do not usually 
designate each other by such terms.” 

“And you desire to marry moy 
daughter? Has it come to this? 
Pray, sir, have you insulted moy 
daughter with your proposals ?” 

““T have already stated that I have 
not informed Miss Thornleigh of my 
feelings towards her, nor should I 
have mentioned them to you at the 
present moment but for our previous 
conversation. But, Dr. Thornleigh, 
your language is quite uncalled for. 
{ have not deserved it; there is a 
limit to every man’s temper. 

Dr. Thornleigh’s had been reached 
sometime previously, and inhis anger 
at what he considered the young 
man’s audacity, he had quite lost 
the fear, which he half entertained, 
that Harold Somers believed Miss 
South to be Annie Thornleigh. 


“ Oi care nothing for your temper, 
sir,” he replied, “since you have so 
far forgotten your position, and what 
is due to me. Oi forbid your speak- 
ing to Miss Thornleigh altogether. 
Oi shall never consent to her allying 
herself to such a person as you, and 
Oi am sure she wonld never, for an 
instant desire such a thing. After 
what has passed, you will never set 
foot in moy house again.” 

“ As you gave no reason for object- 
ing to my marriage with Miss South, 
save your intention to marry her to 
Captain Thornleigh, I did not antici- 
pate such a reception to my pro- 
posal for Miss Thornleigh’s hand. 
I do not propose to say anything to 
her on the subject for the present ;. 
some little time hence you may take 
a different view of it,” 

‘Never, sir !—your even hinting at 
the possibility of her disgracing her- 
self by an alliance with you, is an 
insult to me.” 

“Then listen to me, sir,” ex- 
claimed Harold, now thoroughly 
roused, and forgetting Rose, pru- 
dence, everything, except the insults 
he had received ; “1 know well who 
Miss South is, and your reason for 
giving her a home in your house. 
I knew when you first thought of 
constituting yourself her guardian— 
you doubtless recollect the lecture 
given by a friend of mine at Scratton, 
nine or ten years since, Your interest 
in Miss—South, we will continue 
to call her, took its rise from that 
lecture, which caused unpleasant re- 
flections—did it not? It gave mean. 
idea too, sir. You know well that 
Miss South is no ward of yours, and 
that you have not the slightest legal 
control over her. She can marry 
whom she chooses, without regard to- 
your wishes. I know your motive 
for wishing that she should marry 
your son. Why, sir! I know your 
game as well as if you had shown me 
your cards,” 

Dr. Thornleigh turned white, as 
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hose words fell from Harold Somers? 
and his lips assumed a livid hue’ 

“Oi do not understand you, at 
all,” he replied ; “ you are mad at the 
refusal, which it has been so painful 
to me to give, or you would never 
talk in this way. It is quite unin- 
telligible to me. May Gawd x 

“Silence, sir !” cxclaimed Harold, 
“Don’t add blasphemy to your 
falsehood —your countenance affirms 
that you understand my meaning 
perfectly. But I can be more ex- 
plicit if necessary. I know Miss 
South's history from her earliest 
infancy.” 

“Oi wish to hear nothing more, 
sir—Oi never was so insulted in moy 
life.” 

And Dr. Thornleigh moved to- 
wards the door. 

“ Any further explanation would, 
to be sure, be only a waste of time 
between us,” said Harold. “I have 


only this to say before you go—I 
shall not again enter your house, 
except in one eventuality, which I 
hope may not arise. Should Miss 
South be at any time ill, I shall 
attend her, even if not sent for. In 
the event of anything happening to 
her—you understand my meaning— 
all the circumstances shall be strictly 
inquired into. And now I will wish 
you good-morning; but mark me, 
Dr. Thornleigh, I understand your 
scheme, and, as surely as we stand 
face to face, I will defeat it. Ihave 
a trump card that you will find too 
strong for you.” 

“You will regret this behaviour 
some day, young man,” said the 
Rector, as he turned on his heel 
and quitted the room. 

“‘ The guv’nor looks like goin’ off 
the hooks,” said the groom to him- 
self, as Dr. Thornleigh took his seat 


in the dog-cart. 
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STRAIGHT TO THE GOAL. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
ESTHER’S RESOLVE. 


ESTHER, happily unaware of the 

darker fate that shadowed her, 
tried hard, during her short drive to 
the Bradburn Arms, to repress the 
lingering rebellion in her bosom, 
and be sincerely grateful for her 
husband’s anticipated release ; yet, 
despite her prayers of resignation, 
it was not without shrinking she 
cou'd refer to her future, bound 
indissolubly with the life of one for 
whom love andesteem had vanished. 

Myra, evincing no signs of re- 
covery on the stoppage of the 
carriage, was at once taken to her 
chamber, and as she was being laid 
upon the bed her eyes opened in a 
‘pitiful wandering stare, only to be 
reclosed immediately with an effort 
at recollection. 

“* Are you better?” asked Esther 
softly, “shall I give you some 
water ?” 

Myra stretched out her hand 
feebly to clutch at the glass, and 
taking a prolonged draught laid her 
head upon the pillow again, with 
that insane look still gleaming in 
her distended eyes. 

“You bear it calmly,” she said 
presently, and the voice was scarcely 
articulate in its sepulchral hoarse- 
ness ; “but I forgot you can only 
half love, or hate.” 

Uncertain what sort of response to 
give, Esther took the discre art 
of silence. “If you have n for 
your husband’s happiness,” added 


Myra with renewed vehemence, “I 
fancied at least his personal security 
was something to you.” 

“What are you talking of? The 
law cannot touch his life at the 
worst, and I trust he will speedily 
be free.” 

“ Free!—have you not heard, then, 


the new charge against him ?” 


Esther was powerless to pro- 
nounce a no, so great was the terror 
excited in her; she could only bend 
nearer to catch at Myra’s answer, 


which was drawn out with pain, 


and when it was spoken the infor- 
mation was too horrible to be 
accepted. 

“No wonder it appears to you 
like a fabrication,” cried Myra, 
reading her expression aright ; “ but 
it is true, too true, and it is I who 
have thus endangered him—if he 


dies, I shall be his destroyer.” 


Esther failed to mark the anguish 
of Myra’s tones; she was herself 
filled with the contention of hell. 
The fears that rose up ore instant 
for Gerald’s safety, and her sympathy 
for his sufferings, were scattered 
directly by the maddening sugges- 
tion that the imputation was well 
grounded. It was indeed more than 
possible he had, for the sake of 
obtaining, at once, herself, wealth, 
and liberty, shortened the span of 
his uncle’s existence. 

In a few sentences Myra described 
what had transpired previous to her 
swoon, and remembering, at the 
same time, the hitherto puzzling 
circumstance on the marriage day, 
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connected with Mr. Cleveland’s 
valet, she disclosed her conviction 
that upon his evidence the future 
trial would chiefly rest. 

“Do you think him guilty?” 
Esther asked, infinitely to the other’s 
astonishment, who passionately re- 
jected the idea. 

“He has proved himself capable 
of much evil,” was her reply, “ but 
he could not commit murder; no, 
no, it would be too vile a deed !” 

“ Heaven knows!” sobbed the 
wretched wife, as she gazed enviously 
at the speaker, inspired by an un- 
quenchable faith. “ You said truly; 
I cannot love as you can. He has 
wronged me less than you, yet no 
remnant of affection or trust remains. 
I used to see in him every good- 
ness, while now my doubts stop at 
nothing ; still I cannot,” she moaned, 
“truly believe that he killed my 
father ; it is a sin in me to have 
deemed it possible.” 

A distressingly long pause fol- 
lowed, then Esther, having come to 
some resolve, remarked hastily to 
Myra, “If you have anything fur- 
ther to say to me, send,” and with 
these words left the chamber. 

Reluctant to bid the coachman 
drive to the prison, whither she 
designed returning, Esther named 
the street where it was, and, alight- 
ing at the corner, walked the re- 
maining distance. Her face was 
hidden, as Myra’s had been, by a 
thick veil; and her dress being of 
an unpretending black, she was 
allowed by the stragglers to pass 
unnoticed. 

The jail adjoined the court-room, 
around which thronged a motley 
crowd, deep in discussion of her 
husband’s position. She overheard 
his name repeated in all the varying 
accents of indignation,’ mockery, 
detestation and compassion, and as 
the frowning prison portal shut out 
the hum of the many voices, her 
heart sank within her, for in her 


solitary condition the gloominess. 
of everything surrounding her was 
doubly impressive. She trembled 
violently as her grim conductor un- 
locked the door of Gerald’s room— 
he had not yet been removed to one 
of the cells—and, as the door was 
shut behind her, had to bear against 
it to steady herself. 

The prisoner was sitting near the 
empty grate, his head bent in 
thought ; he did not disturb him- 
self on becoming aware of her pre- 
sence more than to bestow on her 
one fleeting glance of inquiry. This 
was sufficient to show him how 
violently she was excited, and, as 
was his custom, he steeled himself 
in preparation, leaving her to com- 
mence the conversation, that he 
might the better ascertain her pre- 
cise feelings before exposing his 
own. Her first proceeding, when 
she had recovered a little, was to go 
round to where he sat to take 2 
scrutinising survey of his face. It 
was very pale, and bore an aspect, 
partly of weariness, partly of irrita- 
tion. Its expression was of one 
smarting beneath unmerited indig- 
nities, rather than the consciousness 
of being overtaken by a just retri- 
bution. Esther’s earnest gaze, pro- 
longed as it was, seemed to dis- 
turb him, as, contrary to his inten- 
tion of not adopting the initiative in 
the “scene” he anticipated, he said, 
“You have heard the new accusa- 
tion, of course ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, with re- 
buking solemnity ; “ how will you 
disprove it ?” 

“ Say, how will the law prove it? 
It is no more than a surmise which 
that scoundrel Milman has been 
hatching, lest his other plan of re- 
venge should fail !” 

“ Revenge! that implies wrong ; 
in what way have you injured 
him ?” 

Gerald changed colour slightly 
at the question, and put it aside 
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with an impatient “never mind,” 
that by no means tended to calm 


_ the agitation surging in Esther’s 


breast. She had no idea that Mr. 
Milman had ever designed to make 
Myra his wife, and was therefore. at 
a loss to conjecture in what way her 
husband had won him for an 
enemy. 

“ Do you know how much longer 
I shall have to stay here?” cried 
Gerald, in an enraged tone, “till 
the next assizes—six months to 
come !” 

His wife groaned heavily, “And 
then?” she murmured, questioningly. 

‘* Why, there will be a full investi- 
gation, and I may hope for my 
liberty again. Even Mr. Milman,” 
he continued, in bitter jest, “ with 
all his ingenuity, would be at fault 
to saddle another imputation upon 
me, unless it should be for ——” he 
‘stopped himself at this point. What 
he was going to add was, “ Myra’s 
seduction,” which would hardly have 
been the correct thing to say in the 
hearing of his wife, so hereplaced the 
words, by, “ bribery at the election.” 

“ It#would signify very little to 
you now if such a cry should be 
raised, as you must lose your seat.” 

Esther spoke almost without being 
aware what she was uttering. The 
loss of parliamentary distinction was 
small indeed when weighed against 
life ; and she could not forget that 
Gerald’s life was in danger. She 
longed to say to him plainly, are 
you guiltless ? yet dreaded to show 
the doubt that tore her so cruelly. 
She struggled with her passion, for 
her mistrust had magnified itself 
into one, until she could struggle 
with it no longer. “ Gerald,” she 
then broke out, her manner strange- 
ly commingling the humility of 
supplication with the pride of com- 
mand ; “in the witness of Heaven, 
before whose tribunal we shall both 
be finally judged, did you kill your 
uncle? You may hate me for sus- 


pecting you; but unless you deny it 
upon your oath, I cannot banish the 
fear of your guilt. You are silent, 
Gerald—what does that mean? Oh, 
God ! am I to conclude you did it?” 

She shrank cowering and shivering 
upon her knees, her eyes rolling 
wildly, and her face of a ghastly 
pallor. 

“ Don’t kneel there, and rave like 
a mad woman!” said her husband, 
harshly—even brutally. “Get up, 
and cease playing the fool. Why 
should I kill your father? You ought 
to repent for life having supposed 
that I could.” 

A faint gleam of gladness shone 
in Esther’s disordered features, de- 
spite the style of his answer ; instead, 
however, of stirring, she clasped her 
hands, and looking up to him with 
deprecating appeal, faltered, “On 
your oath swear it !” 

Tfe felt very much inclined to 
swear in a different fashion, being 
indeed seriously angry ; though, to 
end the question, he said satirically, 
“What form of oath will you deem 
sufficiently convincing? <A simple 
one won't do, I suppose.” 

‘Swear !” returned Esther, heed- 
less of his taunting accent, ‘‘ by your 
hope of eternal happiness, and your 
dread of eternal torment, that you 
had no hand in my father’s death.” 

He smiled—a scoffing, displeasing 
smile—that could not do away with 
his paleness, nor prevent a percep- 
‘tible quivering of the muscles round, 
the mouth, as he slowly and dis- 
tinctly vowed, after the form she re- 
quested, that he was innocent of 
his uncle’s murder, 

“ Are you satisfied now ?” he in- 
quired, in conclusion. 

She rejoined in a scarcely intelli- 
gible affirmative ; she was not in 
her heart satisfied, hard as she sought 
to force conviction on herself. 

There was a profound silence, 
somewhat to Gerald’s relief; finally 
Esther, against her will and .as it 
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impelled by an inward voice, said, 
“It would have been better if you 
had taken my warning. We have 
each deceived ourselves.” | 

“Yes, just as all other ied 
people have; but,” with a curling 
lip, “if you are so very anxious to 
extricate yourself from bonds formed 
only a week ago, you probably can 
doso. Until a marriage is consum- 
mated it may, I believe, be legally 
set aside.” 

A ray of hope flitted over Esther’s 
face, and was perceived by him 
with increased wrath. 

“You may,” he resumed, “secure 
freedom, alike from your marri 
vows and from the possibility ‘of 
being annoyed by me more. As 
Miss Cleveland, evidence would be 
forced from you which might ang 
me. Esther, would you like to see 
the man you had loved strangled on 
the gibbet ? for you did love me once 
with your whole heart.” 

“Yes, with my whole heart,” she 
repeatect, mechanically. Alas ! is 
it my fault that I have learned in- 
difference? I do not understand 
how, if you are innocent, any one’s 
testimony could convict you ; and, 
believing you guiltless ,I would under- 
go every ill rather than be the means 
of your death; though,” here the 
fire in her eyes quenched the coming 
tears, “if I could be positively 
assured that you slowly poisoned 
him, who had the double claim upon 
your regard as being your benefactor 
and my dearest friend, I should 
pray that you might be cut off from 
the earth as one holding no position 
with humanity !” 
_ The grandeur of her demeanour, 

the fervid strength of her roused 
lookand voice, actually awed Gerald, 
but, collecting his composure di- 
rectly, he clutched her arm so tightly 
that she cried out with the pain. 
You are not, I perceive, to be 
trusted,” he hissed, menacingly. 
“Here you shall remain until you 
promise——” 


“Oh, let me go!” she interrupted 
imploringly, “TI will promise every- 
thing, if you will—I never break my 
word,” she added, not too wisely, in 
answer to his doubting hesitation. 

“Do you mean that I do?” he 
asked with a demoniac laugh. “It 
is, however, childish to abuse one 
another: we have made a bad bar- 
gain, but at any rate you shan’t have 
the best of it. Now, you must swear 
that, whatever may transpire, you 
will take no step to break from your 
wedded faith, and you may leave me 
as soon as you please. There must 
be no mental reservations, or con- 
ditions, except the one you ask for ; 
do you understand ?” 

“Ves, yes,” she gasped, with an 
eagerness so manifest, that Gerald, 
out of the fiendish spirit that pos- 
sessed him, was minded to refuse 
her this slight boon, and demand 
her stay. 

“You did not tell me I could do 
anything for you, I think,” said 
Esther backing cautiously to the 
door. 

“You would do a great deal for 
me, doubtless,” he returned sneer- 
ingly ; and as he made no farther 
attempt to detain her, she withdrew. 
Thus his last speech was one of 
unkindness. 

As she left the prison, occupied 
with the recollection of what had 
just occurred, Esther wondered how 
it could be that the abhorrent nature 
she now beheld in her husband had 
never peeped out in the lover. She 
contrasted Gerald’s former musical 
accents—it would appear, attuned— 
only to noble and kindly thoughts, 
with the biting, savage tone dis- 
played by him a few moments back ; 
but it was less with grief than with 
disgust. There had been deep pur- 
pose springing up in her mind while 
she pleaded that he would suffer 
‘her to depart, and as she was re- 
a ig home it was developed into 
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She never dreamed of seeking the 
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advice of Gerald’s aunt in what she 
was about to do, having, in truth, a 
very mean estimate of her opinion, 
and she had no confidential friend ; 
so, after a steadfast communion with 
her conscience, she commenced 
writing to Gerald, expressing in 
emphatic terms her resolution not 
to see him so long as he remained 
in prison, She acknowledged that 
her obedience was due to him in 
most things, but averred it was 
against the law of God, or nature, 
to expect that she could endure to 
hold any communion with him, while 
harassed by uncertainty concerning 
the death of his uncle. In accor- 
dance with her promise she would 
make no effort to sunder the tie 
which bound her ; and in the event 
of his innocence being fully sub- 
staniated, would devote her life to 
prove she was, at present, actuated 
by a stern sense of right, instead of 
selfishness or caprice. If, however, 
he should, on just evidence, be found 
guilty, they had met for the ‘last 
time. In a manner that plainly 
showed the confusion of her hopes 
and fears, she begged him, one 
moment, to forgive her daring to 
think, in opposition to his oath, that 
he had committed so diabolical a 
crime ; and the next, by some un- 
intentional word, revealed the depth 
of her horror at being wife to the 
supposed destroyer of her lamented 
step-father. 

She would have shrunk at saying 
' a tithe of what she wrote ; his stern 


look would have frozen her tongué, 
or his vehemence terrified her into © 


submission, though in the quietness 
of her lonely room, where. every beat 
of her bursting heart might be heard, 
the. tumultuous fcelings of indig- 
nation and jealousy, which had 
preyed upon her for the last month, 
were free to vent themselves in lan- 
guage. At the same time she avoided 
mentioning Myra by name, she was 
unable to withhold that she was 


acquainted with his baseness in that 
particular, and accused him of 


_having treated her love as. the play-. 
thing of an hour; a worthless bauble. 


to win .and cast away without 
concern. 

Every latent force of Esther’s 
strong, but hitherto apathetic nature, 
was roused in revolt against the 
suspected murderer, the heartless 
deceiver, and if it almost drove = 
wild to conclude that the ch 
was incontrovertible, and that 
would expiate the deed on the 
scaffold, it was nearly as revolting 
to have to expect that he should be 
set at liberty again, when her life- 
long bondage would commence, for 
she believed that it would be im- 
possible ever to discard the idea, 
that Gerald’s hand had dug her 
father’s grave. She fancied as often 
as she looked at him she must 
mentally behold the ghost of his 
victim pointing at him in accusation ; 
and supposing he overlooked this 
exercise of her will, and treated her 
with kindness, she would no less 
imagine she discerned evidence of 
guilt in his behaviour. In her 
dreams she would become his judge 
and condemn him; in her waking 
hours she might have to turn away 
coldly from the faces of her children, 
lest the plea that lay in their sinless- 
ness be weakly extended to him. 
There was no prospect of peace on 


any side, and the only appeal she 
could find the wish to raise was the 
appeal for death—unless that seized 
her she feared madness must. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
COMMITTED FOR TRIAL. 


Wuen Esther Cleveland next 
morning intimated to Miss Dealey, 
with none too much polite circum- 
locution, that she should be better 
left to herself, the mild-tempered 
spinster, thinking she had been of 
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inestimable service in accompanying 
her in her wretched. visits to the 
prison, modestly asked how she 
could do without her. 

“Very well,” Esther replied 
bluntly ; “‘ my maid can attend me,” 
she added, not seeing fit to expose 
her designs, lest Gerald’s aunt should 
take upon herself to call her beha- 
viour exceedingly undutiful and im- 
proper. Miss Dealey did say, what 
she complimented her own sagacity 
for hitting upon, that it would look 
more correct for her to have some 
one in the house besides the ser- 
vants, “a sort of protector, youknow, 
my dear.” 

“No one will dare criticise my 
actions,” said Esther ; “ but suppo- 
sing they should, I am too immersed 
in real cares to make one of that. 
It is because I cannot give you my 
companionship,” she continued, with 
an awakened consciousness that 
she might appear uncivil, “that I 
suggest your returning home.” 

“T can see how it will be,” Miss 
Dealey rejoined sagely—she always 
by her own account saw farther than 
other people. “ You will shut your- 
self up, fretting and moping, till you 
are fit to commit suicide.” 

“No, I crave for solitude, not that 
I may mourn over my blighted ex- 
pectations ; my object is to reconcile 
myself to the inevitable misery of 
the future. I must deaden my heart. 
Do you believe it possible to do this, 
to learn to look on joy and sorrow 

‘ with equal indifference, discard every 
sentiment of tenderness, admiration 
or enthusiasm, and say of mankind 
they are all hypocrites, their tears 
and smiles are alike symbols of 
innate depravity? I have seen little 
of the world, nevertheless Iam wholly 
disenchanted of its delights; there 
is no position amongst the brilliant 
and gay, that men and women un- 
ceasingly covet, which could confer 
glory or happiness upon me—and 

‘why? I had, like all mankind, 


ambition ; with a wish for amuse- 
ment, yet in the meanest situation, 
in the dullest retreat, I should have 
found no room for repining, had my 
trust in my fellow-beings continued. 
It is unjust and foolish, perhaps, to 
conclude everybody capable of be- 
traying because one has betrayed ; 
but we cannot always submit to 
reason, and in the mind there is the 
same sympathy existing as with the 
body, so that if at one point it be in- 
jured the whole becomes diseased.” 

“Merciful patience, my dear!” 
cried Miss Dealey, who had vainly 
tried to interpose before, “‘ what does 
all this mean? I think I ought to 
send for the doctor.” . 

“It’s unnecessary, I assure you,” 
returned Esther, with a bitter smile 
as she guessed the old lady’s fright- 
ened supposition. “If I have been 
talking randomly, I am still as sane 
as I have ever been—indeed, now 
only, when I am convinced that every 
person and thing is a cheat, I seem 
to have arrived at the truth. Good 
heavens !” she exclaimed, with a 
depth of earnestness that alone pre- 
vented the expression being ludi- 
crous, “ why will people consort one 
with another and drown the voice of 
warning? As we are forbidden to 
seek death, we should at least make 
it our continual hope ; living in such 
a manner that the grave would 
assume the aspect of a refuge, and 
the moment of dissolution be wel- 
comed as the crowning triumph and 
joy.” 

If Esther went on any longer in 
the same strain, Miss Dealey did 
not hear her ; for, with her eyes fixed 
in watchfulness on the speaker’s 
face, she slunk out of the room and 
nearly sent the maid down the stairs 
she was ascending by informing her 
that her mistress had gone deranged. 
The household, set all in a scamper, 
was hardly able to attend to the 
terrified lady’s directions, issued 
simultaneously, which were to send 
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instantly for a physician and pack 
up everything belonging to her. 
“Stay in the house with a mad 
woman—not she, indeed—on no 
‘consideration whatever would she 
tempt Providence. Why, in the 
morning she would probably wake 
with a knife sticking through her 
heart ; there was no knowing what 
vagaries crazy people took into their 
heads—at any rate, she never chose 
to risk her safety,” &c., &c. 

_ So in half-an-hour after, Esther, 
‘sitting quietly in her boudoir, was 
intruded upon by Dr. Martin, who 
gratified her by the intelligence that 
Gerald’s aunt had started from 
Springfield. 

It would have been positively 
beyond her power of sufferance to 
listen for two or three hours daily 
to Miss Dealey’s silly counsel or 
flimsy consolations ; and being once 
more perfect mistress of her conduct, 
she confined herself during the fore 
and afternoon to her apartment, 
only taking exercise in the evening, 
when no one, as they passed along 
the road overlooking the grounds, 
could distinguish that the darkly- 
robed figure, promenading in melan- 
choly uniformity, was the lately 
envied heiress, and the now pitied 
wife of the accused murderer. 

In a small place like Bencarn 
nothing relating to persons of any 
note can long be kept secret ; and as 
Gerald and Esther claimed, on all 
respects, to be distinguished in the 
public interest above every other 
inhabitant, the fact of the latter’s 
refusal to attend at the prison speed- 
ily became the topic of common 
wonderment. It was equal to de- 
claring that she believed him guilty, 
it was universally remarked, and if 
she believed him so, of course they 
all had a right to; still many stood 
out in his defence, accordingly 
blaming her. 

The report reached in due time 
to Myra’s ears ; and she, strangely 


enough, took the side against Esther, 
stigmatising her conduct as worse 
than unkind. “She wants him 
dead,” cried the impetuous girl in 
her first wrath ; “that is the reason 
of her acting in this way. She is 
aware how much her suspicion will 
weigh against him, and in spite of 
this, she will persist in it till the end 
— the end, merciful God!” she 
groaned ; “ what will that end be?” 
But while Myra was so severe in 
her judgment of Esther, she felt, 
within herself, that had she behaved 
just contrary, and blindly accepted 
Gerald’s innocence, she would have 
complained of her as greatly, and 
instead of bestowing the epithets 
upon her of heartless and obstinate, 
have condemned her as the dupe of 
weak credulity and fondness. Often, 
while Myra, worn out with the con- 
tention of her own soul, sat alone, 
silent and passive, there would arise 
doubts corroborative of Esther’s, 
and, uncalled for, would return the 
memory of times when Gerald had 
expressed, not merely the feverish 
craving that possessed him for the 
influence his uncle’s wealth would 
bestow, but a hatred of him person- 
ally. She remembered, also, the 
horror depicted in his features, when 
—thinking of her baby’s shortened 
life—she had called him a murderer, 
If he had taken the word as mean- 
ing nothing more than she intended, 
why did he appear so relieved at 
her explanation? To this self- 
inquiry, which visited her but too 
frequently, Myra had no answer; 
and, rather than seek to find a solu- 


tion to what was unravelable, save © 


by one idea, would forsake every 
thought calculated to reflect the 
deed upon him, and even endeavour 


to forget the desire for revenge that © 


had so lately superseded all others. 
If she finally brought herself to over- 
look the misery his perfidy had in- 
flicted on her, Esther’s inveteracy 
was the chief cause. Her heart, 
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essentially loving and compassion- 
ate, was touched by the knowledge 
of Gerald’s complete isolation from 
sympathy and kindness. So long 
as he was the object of wide-spread 
eulogy, filled with pride and self- 
satisfaction, the victorious candidate 
for political place, the envied bride- 
groom of a beautiful and affectionate 
girl, then she might hate him with 
the full intensity that was in her to 
hate ; but now he was as much sunk 
below the level of good, as before 
he had been raised above it—his 
seat in Parliament was lost; his 
name was branded with the title of 
forger ; by some he was regarded as 
an assassin ; his life, which seemed 
destined to be one gleam of glory 
and pleasure, was liable to forfeiture ; 
and, to make the past and present 
more cruelly distinct, the woman for 
whom he had incurred ignominy, 
and rejected an undying devotion, 
turned upon him and mocked at his 
griefs. 

This was the way Myra saw 
Gerald’s situation; she would not 
admit that bloodshed was a possible 
sequel to treachery and selfishness, 
and let her thoughts twine around 
his memory in her solitary wretched- 
ness with a pity scarcely less strong 
than had been her love. 

Mr. Milman, divining how she 
was guided, wanted to make her 
listen to the evidence of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s valet, who, having overgotten 
the panic of fright, which would 
have sent him to America to avoid 
the witness-box, was quite ready to 
repeat to anybody he was allowed 
what he had to tell. ‘‘Of course,” 
reflected Myra, resolutely opposing 
the lawyer’s desire, “he will say he 
witnessed Gerald put poison into 
something for his master; but, no 
matter what he, or any one else 
swears, I will never, never believe 
him to be justly charged.” 

In her loneliness (and Myra held 
as little communion with her fellow- 


creatures as Esther) she had time- 
enough to speculate in what manner 
Gerald was affected by his bride’s. 
conduct. Had it at once, and for- 
ever, uprooted his affection for her?’ 
or did the deprivation of her society 
and regard wound him too sorely to. 
permit him being angry with her ? 

In all Myra’s miserable conjec-- 
tures she was farther from the truth 
than Esther, who, on finding that 
her husband did not write to com-. 
mand her attendance, or reproach 
her for distrust, came to the con- 
clusion that he sustained no loss. 
through her absence, and had dis- 
missed the subject with a passing 
curse on her self-will, with also, it 
might be, a determination for re- 
venge, if the future should afford 
him the opportunity of it. 

While Gerald passed his days in 
consultations with his solicitor, and 
in useless regrets for the years in 
which he had sown the seed of his 
present trouble, and Esther and 
Myra, each in their own confined 
sphere, dragged on an existence not 
more hopeful or agreeable, the law,, 
inexorable as fate, pursued its course. 
As penalty for the forgery, on Gerald. 
was inflicted six months’ imprison- 
ment, a period no longer than he 
had to wait for the second trial, 
though his partner in the trans- 
action, having fewer excuses to offer: 
in palliation, was sentenced to double. 
the term. The body of the late: 
master of Springfield was exhumed,. 
the stomach being sent to London 
for the examination of a noted ana- 
lytical chemist, when again, in 
strange contrast to the pomp of the- 
former funeral, the corpse was re- 
turned to the tomb. 

Every day succeeding the dis- 
interment, the inhabitants of Ben-. 
carn (and, indeed, the whole body 
of Englishmen) trusted to hear the: 
result of the analysis ; but the oracle 
of the law refused to hearken to the- 
murmurs of curiosity that came from. 
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every side, and until the day fixed 
for the inquest not a dozen persons 
in the kingdom could do more than 
guess whether Mr. Cleveland had 
been poisoned. It was exactly 
three weeks from the forgery trial 
to the coroner’s investigation, when 
all the witnesses that could be pro- 
cured for the prosecution of the 
fresh charge were examined. The 
deceased's valet testified to his 
master having expressed, just before 
his death, a suspicion that his ne- 
phew had been giving him poison ; 
and in further interrogation stated 
many circumstances — corroborated 
‘by his fellow-servants—tending to 
throw the guilt of Mr. Cleveland’s 
death on the prisoner. It was he 
who administered the medicines to 
the invalid, besides nearly all he ate 
or drank. The cook, and one of 
the housemaids, gave evidence as to 
the sickness of the dog after finish- 
ing the custard of which deceased 
had partaken. Esther, from whom 
they had learned the cause of the 
animal’s illness, could not, of course, 
be called upon to relate the circum- 
stance herself; yet, as neither of the 
women were to be shaken in their 
statements, it was received as in- 
controvertible that something had 
been mixed with the custard by the 
prisoner with the additional sweet- 
ening. The dog did not completely 
recover until medicine had been 
given him, and Mr. Cleveland was 
more than usually in pain an hour 
or two after. 
witnesses to prove that the accused 
was fond of experimenting with 
poisons, and amongst them the drug- 
gist, who had on different occasions 
sold him both antimony and strych- 
nine, if none for many months pre- 
vious to Mr. Cleveland’s death. 
After the Bencarn chemist, one 
froma neighbouring town was exa- 
mined, He remembered a gentle- 
man — whom he identified as the 
prisoner by the photograph—coming 


There were plenty of 


to him on the 25th of April in the. 
preceding year to purchase antimon 

and strychnine, and though he hesi- 
tated trusting a stranger with them, 
he eventually did so, on the repre- 
sentation that he was a medical man. 
The family physician avowed his, 
belief that the deceased was suffer- 
ing from cholera, for which he had. 
treated him; while the physician, 
subsequently called in, after describ- 
ing the symptoms of his patient’s, 
case much in the same terms as his 
brother practitioner, confessed to- 


having in the beginning slight sus~ 


picions of foul play; suspicions 
afterwards dispelled. Antimony and 
strychnine would, he said, occasion. 
spasms and vomiting precisely like 
cholera, but only a person well ac- 
quainted with these poisons could 
administer doses in just sufficient 
quantities to carry on indisposition 
and not suddenly kill. The evidence 
of Dr. Hutton was followed up. by 
that of the analytical chemist, the. 
most important of all, which, told 
in short, was, that antimony had 
been discovered in the stomach of 
the deceased, though no trace of 
strychnine. 

the latter poison discover-~ 
able, in any case of death through 
its means ?” inquired the coroner. 

“No, or scarcely ever; being a, 
vegetable poison it was very difficult, 
in fact almost impossible, to detect.” 

“Would the antimony found in 
the intestines alone serve to produce 
death ?” 

“No,” again was the answer; 
“but there were signs that antimony 
had been taken for some time, and 
the weakening effect of continuak 
sickness was enough to account for 
death, without considering the 
spasms supposed to have been oc- 
casioned by strychnine.” 

There was nothing more to be 
gleaned from any of the witnesses 
by a recal, except the fact that the 
prisoner had left Springfield early- 
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on the morning of the twenty-fifth 
of April, and did not return in time 
for the dinner party on the night of 
which Mr. Cleveland was first 
attacked. The jury were a very 
short time after the termination of 
the inquiry in arriving at a decision, 
and to no one was it a surprise that 
they returned a verdict of wilful 
murder against the accused, com- 
mitting him for trial at the next 
assizes. 

Esther had prepared herself for the 
worst, and received the news without 
great tokens of distress ; on the other 
hand, to Myra, who had hoped 
against hope, it came like a thunder- 
clap. In her fear for Gerald’s life, 
and her remorse at the part she had 
assumed in the former trial, she 
ignored the consideration that an 
acquittal would have restored him 
to her rival; and, if with lessened 
confidence, looked forward eagerly 
for the time when he might have an 
opening to defend himself against 
the crushing proofs of his guilt 
which that day had furnished. 

The public anxiety was rather 
heightened then reduced by the 
disclosures at the inquest; and the 
members of each household, despite 
their individual pursuits and cares, 
felt the five months, till the Bencarn 
assizes, sufficienily long to convey 
a tolerable idea of how lingeringly 
the hours passed with those so 
vitally concerned in the issue of the 
trial. As far as could be gathered 
from the jailors, the prisoner’s health 
did not give way; and as his pride 
prevented an exhibition of depres- 
sion in their presence, they imagined 
him to be in a composed frame of 
mind. 

About Esther, the rival object of 
popular attention, there was little 
more to be said than that she stirred 
from her apartments only in the 
‘evening, and spoke to no one be- 
sides her maid, who carried in her 
meals and performed what little 


offices she required. She was never 
seen to weep, and never appeared 
excited ; her look was invariably one 
of abstraction and apathy. The 
world and all it contained had for her 
lost all sort of interest, and, farther 
than she would have liked to lay 
her head upon the pillow some 
night and slumber away her last 
breath, she had no desire of any 
kind. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
VISCOUNT GLENMORE. 


Amoncst those whom the fate of 
Gerald Cleveland strongly affected 
was Paul Neville, not only because 
his downfall comprised the misery 
of the two beings dearest to him on 
earth, but that it taught him, better 
than a thousand homilies, how poor 
is the foundation of human pride. 
He contrasted what Gerald had 
been a few weeks since with what 
he was become, and, in contempla- 
ting the miserable change, was made 
to comprehend the wrongfulness of 
the designs he had entertained for 
his punishment. How man’s pur- 
poses are defeated by the very 
means he adopts to ensure their 
fulfilment was terribly exemplified 
by the prisoner’s whole career—a 
career of error from first to last. 

_ Although Paul had never had the 
faintest hope of intimately knowing 
Esther, still less winning her, the 
news of her marriage most cruelly 
acted upon him, depriving life alto- 
gether of its charm. To hear now 
that she was undeceived respec- 
ting her husband’s character, and 
estranged from him, was, alas, no 
source of comfort, since her future 
was thereby blighted. 

Mrs. Neville and Jessie, in their 
new abode, at Wigan, were little 
disturbed by the drama enacting at 
Bencarn ; for while the former could 
not guess the manner in which Myra 
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was associated with it, the mention 
of a Cleveland still brought to her 
mind the bitterest repugnance, and 
to the child, ignorant of her sister’s 
fall, it occasioned a mere unreason- 
ing recapitulation of the old wrongs 
caused by her uncle’s neglect. 
_  Myra’s letters tu her brother, short 
and unfrequent as they were, sufficed 
to reveal her hopeless condition of 
mind ; and earnest as was his wish 
to restore it to serenity, he could 
not offer to take her home, owing 
partly to his mother’s continued dis- 
pleasure, and partly to the girl’s own 
dread of having her prayer for for- 
giveness repulsed. Hence, in his 
determination to remove from Ben- 
carn and its distinctive associations, 
he had nothing better to propose 
than that he should leave the lodg- 
ings he had so long inhabited, and 
seek others for himself and her at 
the farthest walking distance from 
the residence of Mr. Courtney, whom 
Myra dreaded as greatly to meet as 
if aware that his son Fred had been 
devising endless excuses for visiting 
London, together with those towns 
where there was the smallest chance 
of gaining information about her. 
It was well for her privacy that he 
was so far from guessing, when he 
attended the recent trial, that the 
veiled woman, who had been carried 
out fainting from the court, was 
identical with the yet cherished ob- 
ject of his thoughts. 
As Myra was unwilling to rouse 

- herself to the exertion of any step 
whatever, Paul came to take her 
away with him, and had then to pro- 
mise that she should be allowed to re- 
turn for the assizes before she con- 
sented to give up her rooms at the 
Bradburn Arms. He was desirous of 
conceding to her as much as he 
could, though on his part he stipu- 
lated that directly the trial was 
finished, she would let him try to 
‘bring about a return to her long-de- 
seérted home. 


“You may do what you like with 


me then,”’ was her despairing an- — 
swer; “it will signify little what 


becomes of me, orwhere Iam. As 
well,” she added to herself, ‘‘ to die 
in one place as in another.” She 
had imbibed a rooted conviction 
that, whatever the verdict might be, 
as all motive for living would be 
wrested from her, she must sink into 
the grave. 

On the same day that Myra, under 
the solicitous care of her brother, 
quitted for a season the tainted ad- 
mosphere of Bencarn, the unhappy 
recluse of Springfield also bade a 
temporary farewell to her home, and 
this was the way her departure was 
brought about. She was, according 
to custom, brooding in loneliness, 
when her ma, entered the room 
with a card, wt'~ Esther carelessly 
bade her lay dowa.. 

“TI cannot see him, whoever he 
may be, or whatever his business,” 
she proceeded ; “if a tenant, refer 
him to the steward ; if the steward 
himself, say everything is left to his 
discretion.” 

“ It’s neither, madam—it is a/ord,” 
replied the girl, in a manner showing 
how impossible she held it to be 
that a lord could be denied anything. 

Now, to Esther, there was but one 
nobleman in the kingdom ; and no 
name in the peerage, save that of 
Viscount Glenmore, brought with it 
a sentiment of interest stronger than 
that produced by hearing of the 
Pacha of Egypt or the Sultan of 
Turkey. No sooner, therefore, had 
the word lord dropped from the lips 
of her attendant than she jumped 
from her chair, her colour turning in 
a moment from white to scarlet, and 
seizing the card, which bore the ex- 
pected name, she ecstatically raised 
it to her lips. 

“ Shall I show him here ?” pursued. 
the maid, giving no token of amaze- 
ment, and quite satisfied that the 
interdict upon visitors was removed 
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for this once; “or perhaps”—and 
she glanced uneasily at the scattered 
books and papers onthe table—“ you 
would rather go down to the east 
drawing-room.” 

Her mistress, either undecided or 
unable to express ‘herself, did not 
speak for a little while, when she 
rather incoherently declared she 
would go to his lordship directly. 

The girl hastened from the bou- 
doir to transmit this message to the 
footman who had admitted the 
visitor, while Esther held her hand 
over her beating heart as she de- 
scended, to still the throbbings 
which she had believed nothing 
more could waken. Before daring 
to enter the drawing-room, she 
peeped tremblingly through the 
aperture of the door, and by this 
means gained a very fair survey of 
him she had so frequently thought 
about, and held spiritual communion 
with. As her so-called father had 
been wrinkled and grey-headed, she 
had, without calculating her real 
father’s age, pictured him thus, too, 
yet with a nobler air, perhaps, than 
the cotton merchant’s descendant. 
She beheld, however, to the disar- 
rangement of all her preconceived 
ideas, a man who might as easily 
have passed for thirty-five as forty— 
which was all his age—whose brown 
hair was unfrosted, and in whose 
eyes and bearing the fire and energy 
of youth was unabated. Yes, to her 
genuine disappointment and dismay, 
her father was not venerable, but 
handsome, handsomer almost than 
anyone she had seen, for he united 
to Gerald’s unusual elegance Paul 
Neville’s perfection of feature. 

How long timidity might have 
prevented Esther from going in is 
uncertain, since the notion of em- 
bracing the handsome stranger, as 
she had hoped to do her parent, 
was becoming more terrifying every 
instant. The visitor, impatient for 
her appearance, put an end to her 


hesitation by coming out suddenly . 


upon her, when flight was impossible, 
and recognising her by the resem- 
blance to her mother, he exclaimed, 
with unconquerable emotion, “ Do 
you know who I am?” 

She was constrained to reply yes, 
and, after gazing at him in a con- 
fusion of shyness, delight, and ad- 
miration, dismissed the first alto- 
gether, and, with an impetuosity 
that proceeded as much from the 
long constraint of feeling as from 
the instinctive affection of a child 
for a parent, bounded into his out- 
stretched arms. 

For the next five minutes there 
was nothing but unintelligible mur- 
murs on either side, as neither could, 
all at once, fully estimate the glad 
truth of their meeting. ‘“ Will you 
try to love me, my child ?” said Lord 
Glenmore at length, and feeling as 
uncomfortable as if he were breaking 
his nuptial faith by kissing her. “I 
feared you would deny my claim 
upon you. Isn’t it shocking that I 
am ignorant of your name; and, 
what is worse, till a week or two ago 
I was unaware even that I hada 
daughter.” 

*“ Ah!” exclaimed Esther, return- 
ing his glance with one of actual 
tenderness, “‘ then I was right in my 
eonviction that you would never 
have been persuaded to leave my 
mother and marry again if you had 
anticipated my birth.” 

“Yes, my darling, you are nght, 
though, as it was, I ought not to 
have let my father act for me ; re- 
gret is, however, useless now, and it 
would be folly to embitter the pre- 
sent by repinings. You are very 
beautiful,” he continued, as he more 
intently examined her; “and, if I 


may say it without flattering myself, . 


I think as much like me as your 
mother.” 
“T hope I am,” rejoined Esther, 
not out of vanity at all, but wholly 
because she fancied a physical re- 
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semblance signified in some measure 
a mental affinity. “ How strange it 
seems ! how very strange !” she con- 
tinued, trying to persuade herself that 
she was awake ; “I can hardly sup- 
pose it real.” 

- “What, my child ?—whose name 
I am not to learn.” 

“That you should be my father, 
and that I should be so happy as to 
see you at last,” she answered, add- 
ing, “ I am called after my mother.” 

“‘ Esther—you are as fit to be a 
queen as the wife of Ahasuerus. I 
have no child except you, and you 
bear a different name. How proud 
I should be, and how much envied, 
if I could present you to society as 
my daughter and heiress.” 

He sighed in conclusion, which 
occasioned Esther to sigh in echo ; 
and, to dissipate the sudden cloud 
upon his spirits, she said, “Do not 
think, dear father, that I should prize 
the honour of being acknowledged 
your daughter as greatly as I do the 
certainty that, in your heart, you 
regard me as such,” 

“Did you love—Mr. Cleveland 
very much ?” asked Lord Glenmore, 
after a little pause, and feeling un- 
easy as to what her response might 
be. Already he was jealous that 
she, whom he so joyed to hear call 
him father, had addressed the sweet 
title to any one besides. 

“He was all that a parent could 
be,” said Esther, with incautious 
warmth. “Should I be worthy your 
regard if ungrateful for his kind- 
ness ?” 

“ And his nephew ?” he could not 
bear to say your husband, “spare 
me the pain of understanding that 
you have any care left for im.” 

“T believe that he murdered his 
uncle,” cried Esther, her eyes flash- 
ing, and her soft tones made dis- 
cordant with horror. ‘Is not that 
enough to satisfy you? Why speak 


of him?” she went on _ shudder- 


ingly, “since the inquest I have 


endeavoured to consider him dead. 
I shall see him no more.” 

“He may be acquitted,” Lord 
Glenmore observed, feeling, with 
her, that it was scarcely more to be 
hoped for than expected. 

She shook her head with the 
same listlessness she had lately 
acquired in respect to every subject ; 
already the happiness derived from 
meeting her father was giving wa’ 
to the memory of her dreadful 
situation. In the long conversation 
which ensued relative to her future, 
Lord Glenmore insisted upon her 
leaving Springfield, for a time at 
least. He told her that when he 
first read the report of the forgery 
trial, containing the account of her 
mother’s marriage with himself, he 
was travelling with Lady Glenmore 
in Switzerland, where he had left 
her. His boast that he was a free 
man till October, nearly five months 
hence, caused a faint smile of satis- 
faction to shine on Esther’s coun- 
tenance, and she finally agreed to 
his proposition that she should 
accompany him to some quiet 
watering place, where she might 
wander abroad without exciting 
curiosity as the wife of the famous 
criminal. No one would imagine 
who they were, as they would gc 
under assumed names, and she 
would thus have the opportunity of 
studying her father’s character, 
which as yet she reverenced only 
by faith. Lord Glenmore saw one 
objection to the scheme, that he 
would not upon any account have 
hinted at, and this was the all but 
impossibility of persuading any one 
of their just relationship, as Esther 
looked,’ by reason of her natural 
dignity of deportment, as well as 
through her careworn expression, 
far in advance of her years. She 
might pass for his sister, but never 
for his daughter. As she had, 
while her love remained for Gerald, 
consulted him upon every topic, 
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now, when confidence was replaced 
by distrust and hate, it failed to 
suggest itself that he could have 
aught to do with her actions, and 
being prepared to love Lord Glen- 
more, as she had her reputed father, 
she considered it right to follow his 
guidance to a great, if not unlimited, 
extent. Like Myra, she wished to 
return to Bencarn for the trial, 
though she had no intention of 
attending the court; and as Lord 
Glenmore could only continue in 
her society till October, he agreed 
to bring her back to Springfield a 
few days prior to the assizes. What 
was then to be done, and where 
Esther was to reside, was left in 
shadow : the immediate time was all 
they might venture to canvas. 

His lordship, having come direct 
from the ferry, leaving his luggage 
in the man’s charge, desired that, 
instead of sending for it, Esther 
would have a few things packed up 
and start with him after luncheon ; 
and as it was arranged, so it was 
executed. The maid, if too busy in 
getting ready to dwell much upon 
the strangeness of the proceeding, 
was charmed at the prospect of 
forsaking Bencarn ; and the rest of 
the household, through her means, 
was soon made acquainted with 
what Esther had confided to her, 
namely, that Lord Glenmore, with 
whom she was going away, was 
the same whose name had been 
familiarised to every one, by the 
medium of the trial, as her mother’s 
first husband. 

The placed fixed upon by Lord 
Glenmore was a secluded hamlet in 
South Wales, where it was least 
probable he should come across any 
one who would recognise him under 
the simple cognomen of Mr. Glen. 

No event worth chronicling trans- 
pired throughout the summer 
months. Grateful to Heaven for 
having sent her a friend when she 
needed one most, and grateful to 


- 


her father for his unceasing efforts to 
cheer and gratify her, Esther made 
a strong effort to shake off the 
stupor of grief, and aim rather 
at resignation than indifference. 
Neither permitted themselves to 
mention Gerald, whose doom they 
regarded as sealed; but Lord 
Glenmore, from a jealousy that 
increased with his love, would make 
continual allusions to Mr. Cleveland, 
and, noting the tenderness she 
retained for his memory, regretted 
more and more the miserable error 
which had transferred from himself 
to a stranger the delight of inspiring 
the first childish devotion of a heart 
so pure and constant. 

Esther had promised herself a 
pleasant task in deciphering the dis- 
position of her hitherto unknown 
parent, for all this she made small 
progress in it, having in the begin- 
ning lost her discernment in admira- 
tion ; and if now and then he said 
anything that jarred upon her sus- 
ceptibilities as in the smallest degree 
unworthy of him to utter, the recol- 
lection of it vanished the next time 
she met his fond, proud glance. For 
her dear father’s sake she stooped to 
the dissimulation, so hard for a nature 
like hers to practice, turning her 
sighs into smiles, and even volunteer- 
ing to play, sing, and read to him as 
she used to do for Mr. Cleveland 
and Gerald. During the day she 
had generally no opportunity for 
solitary meditation ; and not being 
able to speak freely to Lord Glen- 
more of her lost home and kindred, 
the result was that in the loneliness 
of the still night she was driven to 
refer, with greater frequency and 
more poignant regret, to the remem- 
brance of poor drowned Willie and 
his father. And then, while she 
wept to fancy that the latter might be 
living now but for his nephew, she 
was forced into the horrible realisa- 
tion of Gerald’s position, and her 
own as his wife. It was of no avail 
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that she repeated to herself “he is 
dead ;” she was dragged in thought 
to visit him in his grim cell, where 
he awaited the law’s decision. Imagi- 
nation—that sweetestorcruelest com- 
panion—erected the scaffold and set 
her husband upon it, a spectacle to 
the world’s contumely and loathing ; 
and in such moments every nerve 
in her body would seem paralysed, 
every faculty of her mind be sub- 
merged in horror. 

Great sorrow, like great joy, is 
selfish ; and Esther, occupied in be- 
moaning her fate, forgot Myra, who 
passed her time: pretty much as she 
herself did, now showing a false on- 
tent to satisfy a beloved companion, 
and again stricken by the reaction 
from hollow cheerfulness to poignant 
anguish. The brother and sister 
would talk of anything and every- 
thing, in preference to the subject 
which, from different reasons, en- 
gaged them above all others: but 
chiefly their conversation was con- 
fined to objects and interests con- 
nected with the fleeting moment, for 
except the remote reminiscencies of 
childhood, there were no flowers to 
cull from the past, and their thoughts 
of the coming time were bounded by 
the trial. 

In Paul’s cherished endeavour to 
reconcile Myra and her mother, he 
was met on either side by that sort 
of passive resistance, which does 
more towards quenching the vitality 
both of national and individual effort 
than the most violent prejudices or 
passions, Mrs, Neville’snatural anxie- 
ties being satisfied by the secret con- 
viction that Myra was under her 
brother’s safe guardianship, she 
thought she could afford to show a 
little of the Spartan matron—quite 
a new role to her, by the bye, and 
with the stubborness that constitutes 
the strength of feeble minds, de-> 
clared she would never take the 
first step towards areunion. Beyond 
this, she sternly forbade her son 


tampering with the truth by insinu- 
ating that she was willing to over- 
look Myra’s long desertion. 

Poor Paul’s visits to his mother’s 
house were become penances rather 
than recreations ; for if by chance he 
mentioned his sister, he was re- 
proached, whereas by carefully guard- 
ing against the introduction of any 
topic connected with her, he incur- 
red the charge of concealing im- 
portant news. Little Jessie, spring- 
ing into premature womanhood by 
means of her constant association 
with her elders, often intercepted 
these side-speeches and looks of 


reproof or inquiry, and would seri- 


ously ask herself what Myra had 
done that she was not allowed to 
come back, or even be spoken of. 
After ceasing to think about the ab- 
sent one as a friend whom she longed 
to have restored, she pondered 
deeply about her as a mystery. To 
arrive at a solution of this first pro- 
blem which life presented to her was 
a great object with Jessie; and Paul 
found it very difficult to withstand 
her innocent. artifices to get herself 
taken into his confidence. On one 
occasion, having strung her courage 
to its highest pitch, she slipped a 
note into his hand, beseeching him, 
if he could, to give it to Myra. He 
felt how dangerous such an easy 
initiation into secrecy might here- 
after be for her, and preferred, by 
denial, to arouse present disappoint- 
ment than risk paving the way for 
future evil. Much as her childish 
exclamation of ‘“ Cruel brother!” 
smote him, it was a trifle compared 
to his pain at Myra’s reception of 
the incident, which at once roused 
all her tenderness for her young sis- 
ter, and strengthened the germ of 
bitterness sown long ago against her 
parent. 

“If she is so inflexible herself,” 
said Myra, “ at least she should not 
seek to make that child think ill of 
me, as she did Mrs, Masters and 
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Mr. Milman, by telling them in what 
manner I left home. It is plain she 
will never relent, or Jessie would 
not be afraid of saying openly she 
wanted to write to me. For a 
mother to continue unforgiving is 
unnatural.” 

“ T have no doubt she misses you, 
although she won’t confess it,” put 
in Paul. 

“T hope she does,” cried Myra, 
actually trying to be spiteful ; “ she 
deserves to feel something of what 
she makes me suffer.” 

This sentence, uttered in a mo- 
ment of acute sensibility, and really 
meaningless, was destined soon to 
rankle in her memory as no reproach 
or sarcasm from other lips ever had 
or could. Before the time came 
round again for Paul to pay a visit 
to Wigan, the news arrived that Mrs. 
Neville was dead. The cause and 
circumstances were common: her 
heart had been long diseased, and in 
the exertion of rising from her bed 
it ceased to beat. How often in a 
single day does the despairing cry 
rise to Heaven, “ Oh, if we could 
have met but once more!” and this 
was become the sad burden of Myra’s 
every thought. To be able to see 
her mother, only for a moment, and 
receive a look or word of pardon, 
she would have given up all that the 
world held of value for her, aye, even 
ther brother’s regard. ‘The dread of 
a cold reception, which had so long 
kept her from her home, seemed now 
the very weakest barrier that could 
have existed between her and the 
dear lost one. As is ever the case, 
death removed the cloud of mis- 
understanding ; in gazing upon her 
mother’s corpse, she forgot every- 
thing except the love which had been 
lavished on her childhood, and attri- 
buted to herself the sole responsi- 
bility of their estrangement. Re- 
morse intensified grief until it verged 
on madness ; she was incessantly say- 
ing, “‘ Why did I refuse to go to her ?” 


In romance it invariably happens 
that an offending child receives due 
notice of the time the hitherto obdu- 
rate parent or guardian is to take 
their departure from earth ; and un- 
doubtedly the benediction of the ex- 
piring saint, the tearful gratitude of 
the accepted penitent, and general 
air of pious resignation in the specta- 
tots of the scene, may be made ex- 
ceedingly pathetic. ‘The one simple 
objection to the effective grouping 
round the death-bed is its untruth- 
fulness. Even when men and women 
pine slowly into the grave, the ob- 
jects of their affection and care are 
often far from them, while in the 
more frequent cases of sudden disso- 
lution, all thought of renewing old 
ties or settling disagreements is put 
off until reconciliation is impossible. 

It may, perhaps, jar on the feel- 
ings of the ordinary novel reader to 
be told that Mrs. Neville had no 
presentiment of her approaching end, 
and did not so much as utter one 


memorable sentence the last evening 


of her existence. It would, doubt- 
less, have been agreeable to Myra’s 
sympathisers —if she has indeed suc- 
ceeded in obtaining any—to learn 
that she was finally made the instru- 
ment of her mother’s happiness and 
prosperity ; or, if she must be orphan- 
ed, at any rate, the hand of her dying 
parent should have been laid upon 
her head in a parting blessing ; thus 
decorously closing Mrs. Neville’s 
career in perfect charity and Divine 
hope. 

Unhappily, life is not a carefully 
planned poem, its interest gradually 
increasing until the artistic climax of 
worldly ambition or heavenly reward 
is achieved. Quite otherwise, true 
history is disjointed, full of contra- 
dictions and weaknesses, and fre- 
quently broken off in the middle of 
the most promising chapter. Let 
those who love to read what life 
might or ought to be go to the poet, 
whose province dwells in possibili- 
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ties : but the stern task of the novel- 
ist is to hold to reality, unless he 
strive at least to describe what zs, he 
mistakes his calling. 

Severe as was Paul’s distress, it 
did not prevent him from facing the 
‘duties devolving upon him through 
his mother’s decease ; and imme- 
diately after the funeral he made 
-arrangements for breaking up the 
home at Wigan, in which he had 
fondly trusted they were all shortly 
‘to be united. 

Jessie must, of course, go to Liver- 
pool to reside until her sorrow was 
‘sufficiently subsided to render it no 
unkindness to put her. to school. 
Notwithstanding the child’s affec- 
tionate and meditative disposition, 
this period of submission to the in- 
-evitable soon arrived, nor were the 
‘soothing effects of time lost on Paul, 
who gradually came to think of his 
mother in a strain of pleasing me- 
lancholy. Only to Myra was con- 
solation denied ; in her regret she 
never slept, for it was fed by self- 
reproach, 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE DIE CAST. 


“‘THRONGS of people passed up and 
‘down the chief street in Bencarn, 
many of them strangers, but all 
showing, by their rapid motions and 
raised voices, that they were excited 
by some great and general cause. 
It was the day of Gerald Cleveland’s 
trial for his uncle’s murder, and as 
the chances of his condemnation or 
acquittal were bandied from tongue 
to tongue, the inquiries were fre- 
quently made of,—“ Where is his 
‘wife ? has she returned home? will 
‘she be present ? 

Lord Glenmore and Esther had 
the night before journeyed from the 
little Welsh village, and to avoid 


notice had walked through Bencarn 


to Springfield. While this stir and 


talk was going on outside, they 
within awaited the issue of the trial 
in a state of painful solicitude, 
which mocks all power at descrip- 
tion. No sound of the tumult in 
the streets reached their ears, as they 


sat silent and apart in the gloomy — 


grandeur of the  dining-room, 


though to Esther, fancy converted - 


every murmur of the waves, and 
rustling of the winds, into human 
voices, knelling out the one word, 
“Guilty, guilty !” Every moment 
she looked at the clock, that seemed 
to stand still in spite of the ominous 
tick, tick, telling the seconds as they 
died away. Twenty years extended, 
after the same torturing length of 
that morning, would be equal to a 
thousand, and man’s life from a 


span be reckoned endless. When | 
half the day was gone Esther, to — 


escape the misery of prolonged sus- 


pense, begged her father to take 
her to an hotel near the court, while 


he went to learn how the evidence 
was progressing. 

“You may be recognised, Esther ; 
stay here and I will bring you an 
account directly.” 

cannot,” she interposed—“ I 
must do something; and then jt 
would be farther for you to walk. I 
will dress myself so that no one 
shall know me !” 

She left the room as she spoke, 
returning in a few moments so me- 


tamorphosed, by a cloak and bonnet — 


Miss Dedley had left behind, that 
her father would have failed, out of 
doors, to discover her through the 
disguise. 


“What if there be no vacant 


room at the hotel ?” he asked, wish- 
ful to dissuade her from her pur- 
se, 

“J will wait in the street for you ; 
there are such numbers of persons 
about, no one will take notice of 
me.” 

“You might come into the court 
witfout being observed ; will vou ?” 
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“No!” she answered, with vio- 
lence, “I have said I will never look 
upon his face again! Come, come,” 
and she put her hand within his 
arm, not for support as much as to 
draw him on faster. 

At the hotel, nearly opposite the 
court-room, they were enabled to 
procure the use of a private parlour, 
and immediately they entered it, 
Esther, with an appealing glance at 
her father, said : 

“Go now, so that you may tell me 
what is being done, though, if the 
last is near, wait for it.” 

He kissed her forehead in silence, 
and left to make his way through the 
densely-packed mass surrounding 
the court entrance. 

He could not obtain admission 
until he had stated his rank, which 
acted like a talisman upon the off- 
cial, who immediately opened the 
door for him, informing him, how- 
ever, that he would find a difficulty 
in procuring standing-room. 

Lord Glenmore, thinking of his 
suffering daughter, said he would 
try, and by dint of perseverance suc- 
ceeded ; it was, nevertheless, a mo- 
ment or two before he could dis- 
tinguish above the sea of heads the 
prisoner, whom he first sought. He 
had never seen Gerald before, and 
if in the slight stoop of his figure the 
languor of physical exhaustion was 
discernible, his features were marked 
by the same intrepidity and power 
that had ever been his chief attrac- 
tion, and which now gained an in- 
fluence over Lord Glenmore in spite 
of himself. There was nothing of 
bravado, or indifference, in his de- 
meanour any more than of alarm or 
shame ; the firmly set lips, the knit 
brows and vigilant eyes, betokened 
at once the vital interest he took in 
the proceedings, and his resolution 
to face the sentence with dignity, if 
it must fall. 

As Lora Glenmore was gazing 
upon the prisoner he was conscious 


of a sudden lull in the court, coming: 


directly after an address from the 
Crown counsel, when Gerald, by per- 
mission of the judge, prepared to 
speak. The opening sentences were 
delivered in a somewhat low tone 
and with faint hesitancy, but soon 


the orator became apparent in the. 


unstudied grace with which he ap- 
pealed to the bench. 


Lord and gentlemen of the 


jury,—I owe you my thanks for the 
liberty accorded me of saying a few 
words in my own defence, and will 
take care not to trespass long upon 
your patience. The evidence laid 


before you, which undoubtedly points . 


to me as the murderer of my uncle, 
is, it should be borne in mind, of a 
purely circumstantial character. The 
testimony of the valet, referring to 
the deceased’s accusation against 
me, is not merely unsupported but 
positively negatived by the implicit 
trust my uncle displayed towards me 
till his final moment. If he had ex- 
pressed, or entertained, a suspicion 


that I was the cause of his illness, he - 


would certainly have declined my 
farther presence ; and why should he 
select for the confidant of so horrible 
a surmise his servant, when he had 
as a nurse his daughter? Again, it 
was fully a year after the funeral that 


the valet breathed a hint of what he - 


professes his master to have entrusted 


to him; and then, after signing his. 
. name to the statement, he made an 


effort to fly to America in his dread 
of being examined upon it. The 
prosecuting counsel has laid great 
stress upon the fact of my having pur- 


chased poison from Holyhead on the - 
same day that my uncle’s illness . 


commenced ; but are coincidences, 
even stranger than this, of rare oc- 
currence? I have very long been 
devoted to the study of medicine, 
and, with the full knowledge of the 
household, I may amost say of Ben- 


carn, bought and experimentalised* 


with various drugs, and, amongst 
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them, the poisons by which it ap- 
pears my uncle unhappily met his 
death. While these drugs were free 
of access to anyone entering my 
apartments I believed, as they were 
properly labelled, no accident could 
take place through them. It has 
been made out with much ingenuity 
that I especially was interested in 
my uncle’s decease ; and truly, it put 
me in possession of property I could 
not command during his life. It 
was, however, likely to prove of 
greater pecuniary benefit, in propor- 
tion to our relative conditions, to the 
valet himself, inasmuch as the two 
thousand pounds he inherited by his 
master’s will had been promised him 
for years. Unwilling as I should be 
to shuffle the accusation from myself 
upon him, it is, at the same time, 
due to my innocence and common 
justice, to point out that, not I alone 
would be enriched by the deceased’s 
removal, With respect to the many 
occasions where it is sought to be 


proved that I administered poison 


with the medicine and food, and 
particularly concerning the custard, 
the testimony of my wife, who was 
always in attendance upon her father, 
could entirely controvert the asser- 
tions of the cook and the house- 
maid. It is to my misfortune the 
law prohibits her appearance. In 
reiterating that I am guiltless I ask 


-you, as a right, that the mere opinions 


of the witnesses should be separated 
from the few facts they can bring 


forward in support of the charge; 
and, should the verdict be against 


me, I shall fall a victim, not to any 
crime of my own, but to the law’s 


incapacity to distinguish a plausible 


theory from an established certainty.” 
There was a murmur of doubt 


and pity amongst the audience when 
Gerald concluded, that was smother- 


ed by curiosity as the judge began 


-his charge to the jury. He observed 


how lamentable it was.to see a man 


‘of position, education, and ar 


accused of a crime which, from its 
base nature, was looked upon as 
the fruit only of untutored passion 
and grovelling ignorance. The pri- 
soner, as they were aware, had as- 
pired to become one of the law- 
makers of his country, and even been 
elected by his fellow-townsmen, on 
which occasion, as on many others, 
he had given utterance to the strong- 

est wishes for the enlightenment of 
the meaner population ; and here he 
stood charged with a murder that 
scarcely admitted of a parallel for its 
calculating malignity. The judge 
drew marked attention to the cir- 
cumstance the recent trial had put 
them in possession of, namely, that 
Gerald had overhead tlie conversa- 
tion of the deceased and his step- 
daughter relative to the drawing up 
of a will in her favour, and if his 
assertion, made through his counsel, 
had been admissible as evidence 
then, it was surely available now. 
That the first symtoms of poisoning 
showed themselves in Mr. Cleve- 
land the very day he had decided to 
settle his property was important to 
remember, as it seriously affected the 
question cf motive. Allowing that 
the witness Thomas was especially 
eager to obtain his promised legacy, 
he would never have designed put- 
ting his master out of the way until 
he knew a will had been made. 
Whoever had an interest in prevent- 
ing the execution of the will, Azs in- 
terest clearly lay in an opposite direc- 
tion. Again, it was for them to con- 
sider whether any one wholly ignorant 
of the nature of the drugs could, in 
making use of such a potent poison 
as strychnine, have given it in qaun- 
tities minute enough only to prolong 
illness. That, for a year, the valet 
had not revealed his master’s avowed 
conviction of being poisoned by his 
nephew was no argument against his 
truth when the matter was inquired 


deeper into. It was, indeed, solely 


through the clever cross-examination 
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of Mr. Millman, while seeking for evi- 
dence of the forgery, that the secret 
was at length divulged, and as the 
valet had since straightforwardly, and 
uponoath given hisdeposition, itcould 
not be supposed for a moment his 
proposed flight to America was the 
result of repentance at having sworn 
to a false statement. To his mind, it 
showed simply as an unreflecting 
impulse to shirk the responsibility of 
bringing a fellow-creature to trial on 
so awful a charge. Except the testi- 
mony of Mr. Millman, which was not 
of considerable weight, there lacked 
any positive assumption of ill-will 
between the prisoner and his uncle; 
on the contrary, the behaviour of 
the former to the deceased was 
generally marked by a consideration 
that, if it were not regard, was the 
most consummate hypocrisy. The 
speeches for the defence,” the judge 
farther remarked, “were, however, 
glowing and eloquent appeals, rather 
to the sympathies of the jury than 
their good sense. It could not be dis- 
proved that the prisoner had every- 
thing to gain by his uncle’s demise ; 
that it took place just at the time he 
fancied it would prevent his cousin 
being made independent; that he 
was conversant with the properties 
of poisons, and had frequently tried 
their powers upon different animals ; 
that he was more assiduous in his 
attentions on the sick man than the 
dearest male relation would be likely 
to be; and that, on the day of his 
absence, the deceased evinced symp- 
oms of recovery, but on his return 
immediately relapsed. These, and 
many other condemnatory points 
were laid. before the jury with the 
reminder that they would be ac- 
countable to God and their country, 
either for the blood ofa guiltless man 
or the miscarriage of justice, should 
they determine upon a verdict with- 
out a careful examination of the 
evidence on both sides. If, in this 
instance, it predominated against the 


prisoner, they were still bound to 
overlook nothing that was urged in 
his favour. He had a reputation for’ 
great generosity and feeling, and the 
defending barrister asked them if it 
were possible that the man who was 
so desirous of alleviating the suffer- 
ing of the dog when he was told of 
its lying moaning at the door of de- 
ceased’s chamber, could, with fiendish 
calculation, destroy the relative whose 
roof sheltered him? ‘The Queen’s 
counsel, in commenting upon this, 
had remarked that the dog was the 
favourite of the woman he loved, 
and attached to him personally, 
while the deceased was the stum- 
bling-block betwixt him arid the ob- 
ject of his passion, who seemed 
afraid of encouraging his attentions 
during her step-father’s life. But, 
taking this in whatever light they 
might, it was unquestionable that 
the prisoner had made himself liked 
by almost all who knew him, and 
had, since his accession to the pro- 
perty, showered around him innu- 
merable benefits. It sounded an 
anomaly to speak of a man in one 
breath as a murderer and forger, and 
in the next as a valued friend and 
liberal benefactor ; yet the prisoner, 
if guilty of the crime which they 
were called upon to deliberate, was 
this anomaly—a being inspired by 
lofty virtues and demon vices.” 

As the judge finished summing 
up and the jury retired, Lord Glen- 
more’s uneasy glance was attracted 
from the prisoner to a young lady 
in deep mourning, on the side of the 
dock nearest to him, whose face 
would anywhere have won notice 
for its perfection, and which now 
rivetted it as much by an expression 
of concentrated agony. 

_ Myra—for she it was whom Lord 
Glenmore observed—had been pre- 
sent throughout the trial, and 
restrained her emotion sufficiently 
to keep her seat. Now, however, 
when so soon the end must come, 
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it was by a superhuman exertion of 
will that she prevented her terrified 
senses from leaving her altogether. 
Her mind was in the strangest con- 
fusion, and instead of thinking only 
of Gerald and the coming verdict, 
memory mocked her by bringing up 
scenes of former times. Simple 
recollections of childish sports and 
fancies, came to displace the 
supreme question of the moment, 
and with such persistency did her 
spirit fly from the present, that 
mingling with her anguish on 
Gerald’s account, was the half fear 
that trouble had deranged her 
intellect. Her consciousness was 
divided as that of a person sometimes 
in slumber, when real voices chime 
in with those created by the angel of 
dreams. She struggled to wake, but 
the heavy hush in the court and the 
stifling air lulled her into a sounder 
trance, and soon the building began 
to reel and spin before her sight, 
and her head to droop upon her 
breast. She did not quite faint, 
though in answer to Paul’s inquiry 
whether he should assist her from 
the hall she stared wildly at him, as 
if incapable of understanding his 
meaning, and it was a little while 
before she could remember her 
position, declining with a faint, no. 
She had need of all her fortitude ; 
the jury had returned and were 
being asked by the clerk of arraigns 


“‘if they were agreed upon their 


verdict?” How like a bell boomed 
the answer, ‘‘we are,” upon Myra’s 
nerves, who panted with maddening 
eagerness for the answer to that next 
question which, fatal as it had been 
to many, must, she felt in her frenzy, 
be favourable to him. She looked 
across at the prisoner, and this time 
their glances met ; it was only for a 
second —less, perhaps; but in her 
looks Geraid plainly read her un- 
dying faith,and caught at the feverish 
hope which burned in her soul. 
Before the sentence, ‘ What say 


you, guilty or not guilty?” had 
issued from the clerk’s lips, Gerald’s 
and Myra’s gaze had gone back to 
the foreman, who in a cold, metallic 
voice let drop that one crushing 
word, “‘ Guilty !” 

Stillness, awful stillness, like unto 
the death that word foreshadowed, 
then a gurgling, gasping wail forced 
itself from Myra’s_bursting heart. 
From the prisoner there was no 
sound, not a movement. His head 
still inclined forward, but the eyes, 
whose smouldering fire had, shone 
out startlingly in that moment of 
dreadful suspense, seemed blind to 
outward objects, and the nether lip 
was slightly drawn in ; yet there was 
no quiver of agitation in it, no shade 
of cowardly dread at the coming 
fate was expressed either in_ his 
features or attitude. 

“Prisoner at the bar,” said the 
clerk, “have you anything to say 
why the sentence of the court should 
not be carried out against you ?” 

“Yes,” responded Gerald, in a 
tone whose firmness was unshaken, 
‘while I confess I was prepared for 
the sentence, I protest again that 
the evidence is not conclusive, as no 
merely circumstantial evidence can 
be. In acknowledging my belief 
that you, my lord, and the jury 
likewise, have performed what con- 
sciously you consider to be your 
duty, I am free to declare that my 
death will be another added to the 
list of judicial murders.” 

When, with a bow to the bench, 
Gerald ceased, the crier made a 
proclamation for silence in the court 
while sentence should be pronoun- 
ced upon the convicted man. There 
was no necessity for the threat that 
any person causing disturbance 
would undergo immediate punish- 
ment, all were under a spell; even 
Myra, Lord Glenmore, and Paul, 
the most concerned spectators. 

In passing condemnation the 
Judge said—“ Gerald Cleveland, you 
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have been found guilty, after an 
impartial trial by your countrymen, 
of the murder of your uncle,-: and 
the verdict returned by the jury is, 
I must say, perfectly in accordance 
with my own convictions, as I 
believe it must be with those of 
every person who has with fairness 
watched the case from the beginning. 
Under all circumstances the crime 
of murder is the most heinous that 
can be committed, but tne relation- 
ship you held to the deceased—the 
unreleftting cruelty with which you 
pursued his destruction—render this 
unusually horrible. In some in- 
stances it may be advanced in ex- 
tenuation that great wrongs have 
incited to speedy vengeance, or 
indigence have driven the culprits 
to plunder resulting in murder; 
you, however, had no wrongs to call 
for redress; no wants that your 
uncle’s generosity left unprovided.” 


At the word generosity Gerald’s — 


harshly-composed expression chang- 
ed to one of scorn, that caused those 
whose gaze was bent upon him to 
shudder with an unexplainable dread 
of a man who, at such a time, could 
find room for any other feeling than 
contrition. 

“Tf,” continued the Judge, in a 
severer manner, “ you entertain any 
hope of a commutation of the sen- 
tence, I warn you to abandon it at 
once, and avail yourself of the short 
period left you to make your peace 
with Heaven.” He then pronounced 
the usual form of judgment, ending 
with those mocking words, “ may 
the Lord have mercy on your soul !” 

The crowd, having caught up in 
breathless awe the Judge’s every 
syllable, waited in the same grave 
silence until the prisoner, with a 
slight wave of the hand around, 
quitted the dock under the jailor’s 
custody, when half-audible ejacula- 
tions of compassion, uncertainty, 
and bewilderment ran from one to 
another, and amidst the sea of faces, 


pitying, curious, or bloodthirst¥ 
Myra’s, in its deep despair, was the 
most prominent. Lord Glenmore, 
impressed with horror though he was 
of the whole scene, and apprehen- 
sion for the effect his repetition of it 
would have on Esther, yet turned, 
on leaving, to look again upon that 
scared face, nor till he had lost it 
amidst the throng, did his thoughts 
fully revert to his daughter. . 

He was afraid to go to the hotel, 
and more afraid to enter Esther's 
presence ; nevertheless, at last 
summoning his resolution, he burst 
into the room where she was, and 
feeling giddy with agitation, cast 
himself into the nearest seat. 

Esther, relieved tohave her dread- 
ful solitude broken upon, glided up 
to him and laying her hand upon 
his shoulder, looked searchingly into 
his face, lowered to avoid her eyes. 

“Tell me what is the verdict ?” 
she demanded, in a hollow voice. 

“Oh, Esther, I would that I were 
spared the task of answering you! 
You will hate me for being the 
bearer of such news. He is to die !” 

“To die !” she repeated, without 
shriek or start, and in the same 
hoarse tone; then, after a brief 
pause, she groaned out, “ Whata 
wretch I am! how cruel, how un- 
natural ! I cannot feel sorry for him ! 
and once I loved him dearer than 
all the world !” 

“* My child, it would be impossible 
for you to regard his loss; it is the 
manner of his death that is so awful 
and full of shame !” 

“Yes,” said Esther, distractedly ; 
“yet he is my husband! I never 
considered myself revengeful, but I 
must be more revengeful and hard 
than ever woman was before. Oh, 
Heaven ! it is horrible ! my husband 
is to die !—die on the scaffold !— 
and I cannot make myself care 
for——.” She broke down in con- 
tradiction of her speech before she 
could complete it ,and, with a feeble 
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gasp and cry, threw herself upon her 
knees, when her emotion, so long 
pent up, found vent in a succession 
‘of heart-rending moans. 

Lord Glenmore, alive to the ne- 
‘cessity of arousing her prostrated 
energy, gently asked if she would go 
home, adding the pardonable false- 
hood that the room was wanted. 

His meaning failed to make its 
way to her comprehension for some 
minutes ; finally, with a motion of 
acquiescence, she drew down her 
veil and they,went ont. - There was 
not a syllables -changed during the 
walk, and her father could feel how 
she trembled-from head to foot, and 
every now and then she stumbled as 
some impediment came in her path. 
‘They had gained the house and the 
dreary dining-room, before she in- 
quired how Gerald bore his fate. 

“With astonishing fortitude: he 
appeared less concerned than any 
one,” and here Lord Glenmore nar- 
rated what he had witnessed. 

“Did he twice affirm his inno- 
cence ?” cried Esther, her excitement 
fast coming to a height, “and after 
his sentence too, It is very strange !” 

“Not strange for him, Esther. I 
perceive what are your thoughts, 
and beg you will at once discard 
every doubt. His guilt is certain !” 

“You think this, and so did I, 
even ten minutes back; but why 
should it be impossible for him to 
speak truth? Could not his uncle 
have been poisoned by some one 
else—unintentionally perhaps? It 
is frightful to conclude he did it; 
though innocent or guilty all hope 
is gone, and with his last breath he 
will reproach me as being amongst 
the first to judge him.” 

“If he requests an interview, will 
you go ?” 

“T don’t think he would wish it ; 
but should he I cannot refuse. 
What was there I could have refused 
him at one time?” She continued, 
“not even my life. Yes, I will go 


if he sends for me. I shan’t be able 
to do anything for him again—never 
ain,’ 

“Esther,” interposed Lord Glen- 
more, reprovingly, for there was real 
anguish in her manner, “can it be 
that you retain affection for a 
rnurderer ?” 

“Ah ! no, it is not my husband I 
am regretting, it is the Gerald I 
loved long ago. Do not frown upon 
me, my father, one cannot always be 
strong ; soon I shall regain my com- 
posure and fancy he is gone for 
ever. If it could be that he might 
die now, I should esteem it a bless- 
ing; but, to reflect that he must 
perish like a felon, and lie in a 
felon’s grave, is unbearable, unbear- 
able!” and her unexhausted tears 
broke out afresh. 

“My darling Esther, you must 
try to govern your grief, I cannot 
leave you till you are calmer, and 
you are aware how much longer I 
have stayed than I ought—Lady 
Glenmore—” he never called her his 
wife—“ will not be put off with fresh 
excuses; so to-day I return to 
London. Let me see you once more 
as you used to be at M ; you 
appeared contented then.” 

“* Yes, appeared,” moaned Esther; 
“that only. Forgive me if I played 
the hypocrite with you; could I 
overlook the miseries of my condi 
tion ? was not shame alone enough 
to consume away existence? You 
are sorry that you are obliged to 
leave, but it may be best for me to 
have to lean solely on myself. You 
will sympathise with, and care for 
me just as much in absence, I know; 
and as often as I am tempted to 
imagine that God has quite forsaken 
me, the remembrance of the time 
when He sent you to me will serve 
both for a rebuke and consolation. 
If you stay till I have partly re- 
covered this shock, I may be unable 
to part from you ; therefore bid me 
good-bye now.” 
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He hesitated awhile, not satisfied 
how to act, but on finding how late 
it was getting, he suffered her re- 
peated persuasions to guide him, 
and, following a painful farewell, he 
was transported from the abode of 
his beloved daughter to the home 
of his unloved wife, who that same 
night gave a grand ball, at which 
the unhappy nobleman was com- 
pelled to act the delighted host— 
thus do extremes meet. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
IN THE CONDEMNED CELL. 


Myra, having passed more than a 
week of the severest mental torture, 
continued inactivity became im- 
possible to her, and she presented 
herself before the governor of the 
gaol to beg permission, as_ the 
prisoner’s cousin, to visit him. A 
message was sent to Gerald to in- 
quire whether he wished to see her, 
and as he, after a momentary in- 
decision, returned an affirmative, she 
was conducted to that side of the 
prison where those under sentence 
of death are confined. The cell 
was in shadow so deep that it might 
be called darkness, and Myra, from 
coming directly out of the governor’s 
sunny room, could scarcely distin- 
guish anything around her at first, 
though on growing accustomed to 
the change, she discerned Gerald 
half reclining upon his narrow bed, 
his dimmed, yet eager eyes fixed 
earnestly upon her. 

‘Trembling, and in tears, she drew 
nearer, and with a wistful, pleading 
look held out her hand. He took 
no notice of it, and in a cold taunt- 
ing tone said, “ Have you come to 
feast yourself in beholding my fallen 
condition ?” 

“No—indeed, no!” she cried 
passionately, ‘I should be less than 
human if I could exult in your 
misery. Believe me I come, not 


with malice in my heart, but sym- 
pathy and remorse.” 

He echoed her last word as if in 
astonishment. then casting a side- 
long glance at the gaoler, added. 

“It is very unpleasant he should 
hear every thing-; you can speak 
French. 

She nodded, being unable to 
articulate from emotion. Did he 
remember, as she did too vividly, 
the many occasions when, with an 
authority as beloved as,it was gentle, 
he had forbiddca her to talk in 
English, so that by practice her 
foreign accent might be perfected ? 
How little had they dreamed, during 
those delightful lessons, of a time 
such as this. 

“Yes, Gerald, remorse,” repeated 
Myra, at length breaking silence, and 
pursuing his example by using 


French, in which language their after 


conversation was carried on. ‘“ But 
for me Mr. Milman might not have 
followed up the clue he had gained 
with respect to the will, and it was. 
that investigation led to this charge.” 

Quite overcome by grief, she 
paused, whereupon Gerald, roused 
from his unreal coldness, exclaimed, 
“Myra I am undeserving your com- 
passion, and cannot let you blame 
yourself for my position. Solitude 
has compelled me to acknowledge 
what I might have been long other- 
wise in learning, that to my own con- 
duct solely I owe my disgrace. Had 
I been constant to my better self 
and to you, I might have lived to be 
a distinguished, aye even a good, 
man. It is through the mad folly 
which caused me to forsake you for 
Esther, that Iam become the occu- 
pant of a condemned cell. How 
many men,” he pursued thoughtfully, 
and looking away from his listener, 
“men, old and fuil of pains, incap- 
able of receiving enjoyment or ex- 
erting their mental powers, are seek- 
ing at the hands of their physicians 
a few weeks, or merely a few hours, 
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prolonged existence, and I, with 
energy and strength unimpaired, 
must die. Tomorrow—I was think- 
ing of it Myra as you came in,” for 
he was recalled to the recollection of 
her presence by a sob—“ I shall be 
twenty-six to-morrow, only twenty- 
six, and in four days more the world 
will have ended for me.” Another 
and louder sob from Myra, that 
elicited something very like a groan 
from Gerald. ‘It must be hard,” he 
continued, in a more subdued voice 
“to feel yourself gradually sinking 
into the grave, though to be thrust 
in a moment into eternity is awful. 
_ JT don’t think I am a coward, and I 
could meet death unflinchingly if it 
came hand in hand with glory or 
duty ; it is the ignominy attending it 
which makes it impossible to con- 
template it without a shudder. But 
what an idiotI am making of my- 
self!” he cried suddenly ; “still you 
must consider how long I have been 
deprived of liberty and companion- 
ship, and one is apt to exaggerate 
feeling when kept aloof from action. 
I have no right to trouble you or 
any one, with my weakness, and now 
I assure you it is gone. Death is 
really no bugbear, if not beheld 
through the distorting medium of 
imagination ; in childhood we may 
suffer more from an every-day fall 
than in what is termed the final 
agony ; and if merely regarded as a 
separation from earth, where is there 
room for regret? Death, how art 
thou vilified by being called man’s 
foe—thou art his kindest friend !” 
“Yet we must have had great 
afflictions to make us welcome it,” 
murmured Myra. ‘The voice of 
nature battles with the longings of 
the spirit for rest, and the spirit, 
weaker than the flesh, surrenders,” 
There was a pause longer than 
before, in which the jailor, made 
more curious by the unintelligible 
sounds that reached him, pierced 
with diligence the countenances of 


‘upon the fallen. 


the prisoner and his visitor; the 
former sitting upright. on his rude 
couch, and the latter standing with 
one hand upon the back of the 
single chair, her eyes cast down, and 
her face rigid in its despair. 

After Gerald had meditated awhile, 
he asked Myra abruptly if she had 
any particular motive in seeing him, 

“Yes,” she burst out, her pale 
cheeks flushed with agitation, “I 
wanted to say tu you, do not let us 
bear ill will one to the other. If my 
wicked craving for revenge—for it 
was wicked I can see now—has 
brought you to this strait, I bitterly 
repent my heedless passion, and 
suffer with you. I wanted to say, 
besides , that I have forgotten what- 
ever harm you have done me, and 
wish, more than anything else, that 
we be mutually reconciled.” 

“Ts this really your desire?” he 
said, appearently moved. “Can you 
think of your child and yet forgive 
me ?” 

“T can; Ido! God knows, I re- 
tain no angry feeling towards you ; 
and should you against me, since I 
would give my life to recal what 
part I took in the former prosecu- 
tion.” 

“No Myra if Idid at first, it is 
gone. It was natural you should 


-hate, more natural than that you 


should now forgive ; but you are too 
generous and compassionate to war 
Do not suppose 
I tax you with my doom; without 
your interference it would sooner or 
later have been discovered.” 

“What ?” she interrupted, vehe- 
mently, and forgetful of the jailor’s 
presence, she spoke in her own 
tongue. 

“ The forgery of the will,” he re- 
plied quickly ; “and having proved 
that, it was no great step to conclude 
the rest.” 

“ But the evidence was all false ; 
your uncle never could have enter- 
tained the idea that you wanted to 
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destroy him. Oh, heaven!” she 
went on, lashing herself into a tem- 
porary fury against the law and its 
executors ; “is it to be termed jus- 
tice when men conspire together to 
swear away another's life? Why 
does God permit such barbarous 
depravity to continue? But he will 
prevent their perjuries succeeding. 
He will save you yet.” 

Gerald smiled in sad scepticism. 
“Your hope is vain, Myra. I once 


believed in heaven’s supremacy ; | | 


have done with such childishness. 


_Jf Providence troubled itself with the 


doings here, right would always pro- 
sper and vice be punished. Instead 
of this, experience proves that men 
get, not what they merit, but just 
what they have the cunning to grasp 
at, and the strength to guard! No, 
no! God heeds none of our petty 
squabblings for place, pelf, or plea- 
sure ; be sure He looks down with 
equal unconcern on the misery of 
the virtuous, and the triumph of the 
base. Were I aking, with the blood 
of whole armies on my head, I should 
be extolled as a god; as it is, the 
law is more powerful than I, and by 
its command I am to die next Mon- 
day.” Although there was no falter- 


ing in his voice, he had not reached | 


that point of hardness, or resignation, 
to enable him to name his near sen- 


tence without some change of look,’ 


and his foot, beating fast upon the 


-stone-floor of the cell, showed how. 


untameable was his restlessness of 
mind. ‘“ Have you all the time be- 
lieved in my innocence ?” was what 
he next said. 

“ When first I heard the accusa- 
tion, I hardly knew what to con- 
‘clude, my horror was so great; but 
since, I have not let myself fancy 
for a moment that you could be 


guilty, and if you were to say to me 


‘I am,’ it would complete the work 
of sorrow, and kill me.” 

Gerald allowed her remark to pass 
without comment, and her thoughts, 


left to wander in a fresh directions 
she inquired after his wife. _ 

“‘ My wife!” he sneered ; “I am 
as little inclined to concede to her 
the title as she is to wear it. She 
has not so much as sent to know 
whether I wish an interview. I 
shall certainly not give her the op- 
portunity of refusing, as she would 
be like enough to do, and may, there- 
fore, conclude I have seen the last 
of her, Don’t fancy I am deceiving 
you, Myra,” he continued to her 
surprised look. “I detest her, as 


you cannot help believing when I © 


tell you that, rather than let her 
benefit ever so little by my death, I 
have made over to you the surplus 
of my one year’s income—nearly six 


thousand pounds. You may wonder | 


I should have any sense of justice 
left after treating you as J did ; and, 
positively, I can’t account for the 
act, nor, indeed, for many others of 
my life. But consistency, you know, 
is a superhuman quality. Here is 
the will,” he continued, taking it from 
a small box on the bench-like table ; 
“if you would feel it a degradation 
to be beholden to me, you have 


only to destroy it, when govern-. 


ment will claim every penny, and 
as your brother will so soon.come 
into the estate, there is no like- 
lihood of you ever wanting for any- 
thing. 

If Paul had now and then cast a 
thought upon what the result of 
Gerald’s condemnation would be to 
him, he had never breathed a‘hint 
of it, so that the intimation of his heir- 
ship to Springfield came altogether 
by surprise to Myra, who loathed the 
idea of her brother’s prosperity being 
built on Gerald’s ruin. 

“What can he or [ want with 
money now ?” cried Myra, glancing 
down at her black dress. 

“ At any rate, take the will, lest 
there be a difficulty when I——” 

He did not conclude, for his com- 
panion, by a burst of passionate 
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emotion, which could no longer be 
kept down, prevented him. 

“ Myra, ‘dear Myra,” he entreated, 
“do not give way thus. Ican leave 
the world with little regret, and if 
this instant some one were to present 
a pistol at my head, I should hail 
him as my deliverer ; but to perish 
a dog’s death, it is that to which I 
cannot reconcile myself. Myra— 
ani his accent was so sharp that 
she and the jailor simultaneously 
started, “you have declared that 
you retain no unkind feeling, nay, 
that you sympathise with my misery, 
I want you to do more—to aid 
me.” 

“In what manner ?” 

“T am almost afraid to say. I 
know how severe is the test to which 
I am putting you ; but if your pro- 
fessions are sincere, if in times past 
you really loved me, furnish me 
with the means of escaping from my 
hateful doom.” She seemed too 
much stupefied by grief to compre- 
hend him, for her eyes were still 
rivetted on his features, in wonder- 
ing expectation. 

“Myra, you can do me the high- 
est service by: ” and instinctively 
he lowered his voice, though sure 
that the gaoler could not divine the 
meaning of a syllable—“ by bringing 
me poison ; there would be no fear 
of detection.” 

“Oh, Gerald, I dare not; it 
would be murder.” 

“Tt will be murder by the law. 
Let me fall by your hand, Myra, 
rather than the hangman’s. There 
is no living being I could ask this 
of except you; I should never be 


able to humble myself so much as 


to sue for such a boon of my wife. 
Think of a death upon the scaffold ; 
the hooting, the jeers, the unspeak- 
-able horror, and then think you can 
save me from it. I have no friend 
if you forsake me; will you refuse 
to grant me the last request I shall 
ever make ?” 


“Tf, by giving myself up in you. 
stead, could ensure your security, 
I would’ do it,” said Myra, “and 
gladly; but to become your exe- 
cutioner—oh, I cannot !” 

“ Myra, why will you not see,” he 
cried in impatient pain, “that what 
you fancy cruelty is the heavenliest 
mercy ; once again, will you refuse 
to serve me, when I am beyond all 
other succour? It must be made to 
appear that I have concealed the 
poison throughout, which can be 
done only by having it in glass glo- 
bules, such as could be kept in the 
mouth. I will instruct you how to 


obtain one.’ 


‘*Will one suffice ?” asked Myra, 
shulderingly. 

“Yes, of strychnine ; death would 
be instantaneous.” 

“Two would be as ers to get; 
would they not ?” 

“* Myra, what have ‘you in your 
thoughts ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” she answered, 
dreamily, adding, with an emphasis 
so solemn as to convey awe even to 
the jailer, who could make no guess 


at the purport of her words ; “ You 


have my promise.” 

“ He seized her hand, and pressed 
it as fervently as he had ever done 
in the balmy days of their love; 
then, while he shaded his eyes to 
hide the tears he could not restrain, 
he faltered. ‘“‘ How could I be so 
blind, so infatuated, as to perceive 
in another qualities bearing com- 
parison with yours? You are more 
than a woman, you are a heroine; 
such magnanimity, devotion, and 
courage, raise you above the level 
of mankind.” 

“You mock me,” she returned, 
quietly ; ‘what you call an heroic 
spirit, others would term impious 
boldness. It is not the intrepidity 
of noble valour that nerves me: to 
share your fate ; it is the desperation 
of hopelessness. There is, in truth, 
far less greatness in facing the un- 
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known terrors of the tomb, than in 
bearing with the miseries plainly set 
before us. No, no; I am neither 
good nor generous; so do not tty 
to cover my faults by classing them 
as virtues. Heaven pity me! 1 am 
conscious that for the suicide there 
is no pardon; yet, as I would have 
journeyed through life with you, I 
will be your companion in death. 
And now, Gerald, farewell; I 
will go to the governor, and beg 
to be admitted on the last morn- 
ing.” 

As you will,” said he; “ though 
I could have wished it earlier. 
However, be it Monday, then. It 
would be weakness to entreat you 
not to fail me; I know nothing can 
move you from your word.” 

“You are right; nothing shall. 
How will you .support the next three 
days, Gerald ?” 

“ Better than those since the sen- 


- tence, I may almost say happily ; 


for you cannot imagine how intense 
is the relief your promise affords me. 
But what if the governor denies 
your request 

“He will not,” rejoined Myra, 
with determination; “no earthly 
power shall prevent me seeing you 
on Monday at six o’clock.” 

“That is well; I depend upon 
you,” and again he caught her hand, 
retaining it in his clasp, while he 
hurriedly directed her how to pro- 
cure the poison. 


“ Adieu! she articulated, scarcely 


above her breath, as he signed to 
her to leave; and not daring to 
linger, or look back, she desired 
the jailor to let her out. 

It was not love that actuated 
Myra, it was a something stronger, 
if less fond; a sentiment akin to 
that which glows in the patriots’ 
breast when he sacrifices himself 
for an ungrateful country, or it may 
be likened to the feeling of a mother 
towards an unworthy son, for whom 
her affection cannot change though 


her pride in him may have given 
place to shame. 


In England, merry, peaceful, 
happy England, how often the dawn 
rises to behold a-man expire on the 
gibbet ! how mocks the sun’s cheer- 
ful rays the remorse of the con- 
demned! how plainly its glorious 
light shows forth the vice-distorted 
faces that gather round the scaffold ! 
On the morning Gerald Cleveland 
was to be brought from his gloomy 
cell to afford, by his dying pangs, 
a spectable of pleasure to a debased 
mob, the pure blue sky was fleaked 
by a crimson radiance, and the air 
was filled above with the sweet carol- 
ling of the lark, while below, in the 
precincts of the prison, was heard 
the obscene jest, the hoarse laugh, 
the muttered curse, or open blas- 
phemy. Women, aye, and children, 
were there, and had been for hours, 
some the whole night waiting for the 
show of a man’s death. They.were 
very far from being all Bencarn 
people, indeed there were compar- 
atively few of the inhabitants of 
the town present. Liverpool and 
Manchester had sent forth from 
alleys, cellars, and spirit shops, beings 
that made one feel it a humiliation 
to class as fellow-creatures. There 
were professional and non-profes- 
sional thieves, those, perhaps, who 
had committed murder, and others 
who, only meditating it, came to 
witness the execution in a business 
light, and ascertain whether it was 
worth while killing to be killed per- 
chance in turn, not by the secret 
dagger, or poisoned wine-cup, but - 
with Calcraft’s rope and assistance. 

God forbid it should be said that 
no guiltless soul existed amidst that 
densely-packed multitude. Some few 
there were innocent and unwilling 
witnesses of the scene; boys, in 
whom the glorious instinct of hero 


worship had not yet been degraded 


into admiration of such pernicious 
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examples to youthful daring and in- 
experience as Dick Turpin and 
Jack Sheppard ; and girls intended 
by nature to be truth- ‘loving, pure, 
and gentle, but doomed ‘by evil 
associations to become dram-drink- 
ing, dissolute women. Some of the 
poor children trembled and turned 
pale at sight of the frowning, black- 
draped object, and tried to get away 
from the iron clutch of some half-in- 
toxicated father or slattern mother, 
who laughed at or scolded them, as 
their temper for a moment dictated, 
in being so simple as to fear the 
prospect of a man hanging. 

“Lor’ bless you, its the finest 
sight in natur’ !” said a burly fellow, 
with red hair and nose to match, to 
a congenial spirit ; “there is nothing 
as comes up to it at the theatres, 
and then there is nothing to pay ; 
that’s the best on it—ho, ho, ho !” 
and the coarse laugh was echoed by 
those standing near. 


“Have you heard,” asked a flaunt- 
- ing creature at the ‘man’s shoulder, 


“that he won’t see the chaplain ?” — 

“No; well that’s a rummy start, 
I always thought what a particular 
nice thing it was to call in a parson 


half an hour afore you go off, for © 


they tells us it only wants faith to 
square accounts. Now, if a chap was 
to tell me hehad got a key as could fit 
any sort of lock, in course I shouldn’t 
believe that, but it’s easy perfessing 
to believe things you know nothing 
about. ’Taint your works as will 
save you—it’s faith, they says, which 
is mighty kind of ’em, and pleasant 
too, as it leaves us free to do what 
we like. Oh, I won’t deny having a 
parson to book’ me to heaven on 
them terms.” 

“Then you make quite certain 
that you will die like this here gent 
as Calcraft is going to work off, or 
you wouldn’t have time else,” re- 
marked his comrade. 

“T hope when his benefit comes 
he will send mea ticket,” bawled out 


a young man before them, who, in 
turning round to speak, revealed a 
countenance ineffaceably stamped 
by crime. 

A roar of merriment followed this 
sally, which encouraged its author 
to add what a pity it was those tight- 
rope performances were not put off 
till dusk, aseverything looks so much 
better by gaslight. 

“T am very glad it is a fine morn- 
ing,” a ruffianly youth was saying in 
another part of the crowd, “it was 
wretched when I see the last chap 
swing.” 

“Tt mostly do rain whenever 
there’s asight,” grumbling responded 
the man to whom he addressed him- 
self; “there be a talk of Garibaldi 
coming, but it is bound to pour and 
spoil the procession.” 

“As if that was anything to spoil. 
I reckon that Garibaldi is nothing 
much to see by the side of Calcraft, 
who has noosed a hundred by’ his 
own hand ; and what has the other 
done, I should like to know ?” 

At the time this charming com- 
parison was being pursued, there 
were animated discussions carried 
on in different quarters as to whether 
the condemned would finally con- 
fess, and how he would meet death ; 
some asserting it unlikely that he, 
who had never been exposed to 
danger before, should face it bravely, 
and others as loudly declaring that 


he would not disgrace himself, but | 


die “game.” With the exception 
of a few young women, who mut- 
tered a shuddering “awful” as they 
gazed at the scaffold, and the 
worthy missionaries going about de- 


livering tracts, none seemed in any” 


way impressed with the solemnity 
of the ghastly proceedings. The 
public strangling of a fellow-crea- 
ture made, for these untaught 
citizens of the nineteenth century, 
as much of a holiday as the burning 


of a heretic in the time of Mary, or 


of a too staunch Catholic in thé 
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later days of “Good Queen Bess.” 
They gloated over the slow torture 
they imagined the destined victim 
of the law to suffer in anticipation 
of his doom ; the enforced attention 
to the chaplain’s “ preaching ;” the 
loathsome hand-shaking with the 
executioner ;—all this, down even 
to the pinioning, was a necessary 
preparation for the exhibition they 
were about to be regaled with. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE LIFE CLOSED. 


WHILE outside the prison gates the 
throng was getting denser, the 
struggling fiercer, the swearing 
louder, and the impatience more 
brutal, within. the condemned cell, 
where the sun never penetrated and 
even the hootings and execrations 
of the infuriate mob were unheard, 
Gerald waited for Myra’s coming. 
It was true that he had refused to 
hold conversation with the chaplain, 
not that he dreaded his exhortations 
might weaken his firmness, but 
because he desired to be undis- 
turbed till the last. He had, as all 
prisoners are said to do before the 
morning of execution, slept com- 
posedly, being roused by desire at 
ftve o’clock; he further asked for 
breakfast that it might not encroach 
upon the time planned for the final 
interview with his cousin. He enter- 
tained no misgiving that she would 
repent of her promise and leave him 
to his fate ; yet, when the jail clock 
had struck six, without her appear- 
“ang, he began to long for her coming. 
About five minutes after approaching 
steps were heard, and Myra was let 
into the cell bya turnkey from with- 
out. Her features were placid.and 
motionless as those of a carved 
image, and it was only from her 
weak and broken voice, as she salu- 
ted him with the words, “I told you 


nothing should hinder. me from 
coming,” that her agitation could be. 
guessed at. 

Gerald did not reply by words, 
but his eyes said, “Have you brought 
it ?” To which hers answered, “‘ Yes.” 

The turnkey, who had admitted 
Myra, curious to hear what frame of 
mind the condemned was in, began 
immediately to question the pri- 
soner’s guard, thus allowing Myra, 
as she stood close to Gerald, the 
opportunity of holding out her hand 
containing two tiny globules, each 
filled with one drop of colourless. 
liquid. He cautiously took them 
both, and was about carrying them 
to his lips when she endeavoured to 
restrain him by saying— 

“You told me one was enough ;, 
the second is for me.” 

“No, Myra, I will not consent to. 
your death,” he returned in French, 
as she had spoken. 

“Will not, how cruel you are! 
‘but you cannot prevent, if you can 
delay, my destruction. I am bent 
upon it, $0 give me back the kind 
poison ; oh! give it to me Gerald,” 
she pleaded, in an agony, as he 
deliberately put both the globules 


. beneath his tongue. 


“‘ Myra,” he said, taking her hand, 
and speaking with gentle persuasion, 
“listen to me calmly a few moments 
—TI may spare them yet. You will 
have money to make you indepen- 
dent, you have beauty and talent to 
win friends, and will you, in early 
youth, commit yourself to the 
grave ?” 

“Tt is the pleasantest asylum,” 
moaned she. 

Only for those who have lost: all 
hope. You, in spite of your mother’s 
death, still possess what ought: to 
ensure felicity. Remember. your 
brother ; live for him and your 
sister.” 

“They will. be happier without 
me; my grief would memey their 
future.” 
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_ “Live, then, for fame ; has: ambi- 
tion left you, that you despise the 
position of the greatest lyric actress 
of your time, for such you would be 
acknowledged if you pursue your 
triumph ?” 

“Shall I accept the plaudits of 
that world which has condemned 
you so unjustly?” -Myra cried ex- 
citedly—“ never, never! It was 
necessity alone made me first direct 
my thoughts to the stage.” 

“That !” interposed Gerald, with 
a half groan, “comes as a reproach 
to me, though unintended. Ah, 


Myra! who but you could overlook: 


injuries so great? and shall I, after 
_your unexampled devotion, allow 
you to end a career of such promise 
through me? No, Myra no, for my, 
even for my sake, try to learn con- 
tentment.” 

“ Gerald, cease to torture me with 
yain petitions. I cannot bear my 

isery. All mankind is hateful to 
me, since in every person I behold 
your murderer. I have yielded to 
your wish, do not deny mine ; let us 
perish together ?” 

“ Do you think, Myra, the proba- 
bility of your ever loving again is 
not bitter to me, and that if I con- 
sulted my own feelings merely, the 
hand that I now hold should turn 
to stone rather than clasp another’s 
in fondness? It is because I fear 
to blacken my soul farther that I 
have entreated you to look towards 
the future with hope ; but since no- 
thing will shake your resolve, give 
me one parting kiss.” 

Regarding herself and him as on 
the verge of the tomb, it would have 
been strange if she had declined his 
embrace, which thrilled her even in 
that terrible moment. “ Now !” she 
murmured, drawingla deep breath, 
and glancing furtively at the men, 
who were still talking ; but Gerald, 
perfectly as he understood what she 
meant, remained immoveable. He 
was meditating deeply, and it was 


evident that a severe contest was 
being carried on in his mind.. _ 

“TY have implored you,” he said, 
in a little while, “for the sake of 
your relatives, the — applause, 
and my dying satiSfaction, to put 
aside your fatal purpose, and you 
will not. Would you, if you be- 
lieved me guilty ?” 

“¥ could cherish no sympathy 
for a murderer,” she responded, 
without the slightest hesitation. 
“Once assured that you were im- 
brued with blood, I would make it 
my aim to forget that I had ever 
known you.” 

He winced at her uncompromis-. 
ing tone, and again mused; at 
length he exclaimed, with a sort of 
desperation, “ I have thought solely 
of myself all along, and been the 
bane of your existence ; I will not, 
in this solemn hour, add to my sin 
against you. No; although the 
only thing left for me to covet would 
be a kind remembrance from you, I 
am forced to change your pity to 
abhorrence.” 

“What, in God’s name, are you 
saying, Gerald? Have you gone 
mad ?” 

“No, Myra; I have, instead, too. 
late, learned the just use of my rea- 
son. I have learned what is on 
every one’s lips, while in so few 
hearts, that ‘virtue is its own re- 
ward, as yice is its own punishment.’ 
Whether it be a sign of amendment 
I know not, but now I lose sightvof 
the motives which have ever before 
actuated me to render everything 
subservient to self-interest or plea~ 
sure, and wish that I were enabled 
to make some reparation for my 
lost life. In one way—the hardest 
of all—I can and will. Myra, for- 
get me—or hate my memory, if you 
must—I am guilty !” : 

Half-prepared as she was for this 


confession by the foregoing sen- 
tences, it so stunned her that she 


could neither articulate nor stir. 
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“Ah!” he resumed, in a low, 
pained voice, “ you would not kiss 
me now,—you will not even look 
at me! My object is, however, 
achieved, since you will no longer 
contemplate subide. If the past 
could return, I would make myself 
worthy of your love ; but what can 
repentance avail. Adieu, Myra! 
adieu! Years hence you may thank 
God for life ; and then, if you can 
without reproach, think of me.” 

He ceased, his eyes fixed upon 
her with despairing tenderness ; but 
soon—before the spell of horror 
that bound her senses could be dis- 
solved—the soul’s’ light faded from 
them, and the mouth drooped in 
death. There was a heavy fall, 
accompanied simultaneously by a 
piteous shriek, at which the jailor 
and turnkey, who had been earnestly 
conversing, turned in affright to see 
the prisoner extended on the floor, 
in the last gasp, and Myra, with face 
as blanched, in the act of swooning 
upon his body. As she fell, her 
temple came in contact with the 
iron bedstead, and from the wound 
blood trickled down fast ; but though 
the cell was filled directly with the 
officials of the jail, no one noticed 
her, their care being to reanimate 
Gerald, that he might, in an hour’s 
time, suffer the murderer’s penalty. 
Allowing themselves, after a time, 
to be convinced of the inutility of 
their efforts, the general attention 
was transferred to Myra. The 
governor was, at first, for detaining 
her on the charge of having brought 
the deceased the means of self-de- 
struction, had not the finding of one 
of the globules, which Gerald had 
purposely let fall, shown to the 
satisfaction of all besides the jailor, 
who had the custody of the prisoner, 
that she had no complicity in the 
deed. That worthy repeatedly pro- 
tested his disbelief that the con- 
demned could have concealed the 
poison about him for nearly seven 


months ; and then he wanted to 
know why he should have brought 
it with him when the first charge 
was so light. 

“You don’t reckon on the feel- 
ings of a gentleman,” returned 
another of the men. “If he had 
been sentenced to transportation 
for the forgery, he would have got 
out of it just the same, you may be 
sure. Anyhow, I don’t see no use 
in argufying. He did not appear 
to like the way of leaving the world 
the law provides, and has taken his 
own a little before the time—that’s 
all about it. And now what’s to be 
done with this young lady? She is 
his cousin, so the best thing would 
be to take her to Springfield; I 
don’t know where else she can be 
took to.” 

The suggestion was carried into 
effect, and Myra, senseless and 
bleeding, was placed in the car 
which had conveyed Calcraft to the 
prison. The two jailors who had 
shared in the watch of the convicted 
stood at the gates looking after the 
vehicle as it drove off, heedless 
alike of the tumult raging on the 
outside and in the interior of the 
building. 

“ A cousin is a mighty conveni- 
ent relationship,” observed Gerald’s 
guard of that morning. “I only 
wish I had a cousin as would care a 
quarter as much about me; but 
that’s the way of life, Timms,—all 
the blessings are given to them as 
can’t prize ’em. Why, my wife 
wouldn’t make near the fuss if I was 
going to—die sudden, I mean.” 

“JT don’t know ihat,” said his 
comrade, sententiously ; “to be in 
disgrace with the world is the sure 
way to win most women ; and any 
man as couldn’t produce an impres- 
sion by fair words and attentions, 
I’d advise to get himself taken up, 
especially on a charge of murder !” 

“Murder isn’t, somehow, a nice 
thing to be accused of,—leastways 
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if the evidence is at all against you : 
forgery or arson might do ; but as I 
was going to say, that Myra—I 
heard him call her that—was down- 
right broken-hearted about her beau- 
tiful cousin.” 

“Anyhow, she couldn’t believe 
him innocent, let him swear it ever 
so often.” 

“Timms, have you cut your high 
teeth yet? Why, everybody knows 
there isn’t a crammer too big for a 
woman to swallow, if spoken by the 
man she loves; and she did love 
him, with the law or against him. 
Women—bless their pretty faces !— 
was made to be deceived.” 

“Humph!” grunted Timms, in 
dissent, “‘made to deceive, I think. 

‘Lying is their trade, and comes as 
natural to ’em as engineering and 
such-like does to some men ; and as 
for them taking in everything they 
-are told, why, if they say yes, and 
smile ever so agreeable, they know 
all the while what we are really 
thinking about. Look at Mrs. 
Cleveland, now; she is of another 
sort from this Miss Myra. She 
isn’t to be made a fool of by any of 
his pretence : instead of going into 
highstrikes, and fainting-fits, and all 
that, she says, sensibly, ‘You done 
it, and you ought to be hung for 
it ” 

The other was about to express 
- his preference for the “ tender- 
hearted ones,” when a deafening 
roar from the front of the jail caused 
him, on the contrary, to remark— 
“ That’s Calcraft a-telling the people 
‘there won’t be no hanging this 
morning. I wouldn’t be him to do 
it, arter they have been mostly 
waiting all night. I shouldn’t wonder 
at their wanting to swing him, to 
make up for not seeing the other ! 
Hark, how they’re hooting !” 

The yells of fiendish disappoint- 
ment that rose from the ever-thick- 
ening mob might indeed serve to 
unnerve the redoubted Calcraft, yet, 


in acquainting them with the prison- 
er’s suicide, he sustained a coolness 
that won him a round of cheers 
from the less savage portion, under 
cover of which he politely bowed, 
and passed into the building. Few 
of the enraged multitude were will- 
ing to leave its precincts until the 
fatal hour should have gone by, as 
they imagined the report of the 
prisoner’s suicide might be no more 
than a ruse to disperse them. How- 
ever, when the taking down the 
scaffold was begun, they suffered 
themselves to be convinced that it 
was no use staying longer, and, in 
separating, left behind a hoarse 
murmur of dissatisfaction. Not one 
amongst them, any more than the 
prison officials, received the lesson 
as the law designed ; and those who 
did not make it a jest, were, at 


most, affected only in the transient ° 


manner they would have been at 
the representation of a tragedy. 
The oft-quoted axiom, “ familiarity 
breeds contempt,” is in no case 
truer than in public executions. 
The populace have become so ac- 
customed to the sight of the hempen 
noose and falling drop, that they 
have lost what little capacity for ex- 
citing terror they may once have 
possessed. Mystery is, indeed, to 
most minds, and especially to the 
ignorant and debased, the very 
essence of terror; and if capital 
punishment continue, it would be 
well to try an alteration in the mode 
of it. The dread of death from a 
file of rifies, attended with the 
gloom of secresy instead of the 
excitement of publicity, might be 
found to still the fury of hate, or 
temper the lust of gain, even in 
such as have been heard to say be. 
fore or during the commission. of 
their crime, “that they did’nt mind 
being hung !” 

Directly the car containing Myra 
stopped at the door of Springfield, 
the turnkey, who accompanied. her, 
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lifted her out and bore her into the 
hall, without noticing the expression 
of opposition, amazement, and in- 
quiry, showered upon him by the 
servants. Herefused to answer any 
questions about Myra, for the very 
good reason that he knew nothing 
that would be to their satisfaction, 
and somewhat peremptorily bade 
the housekeeper, whose curiosity 
had brought her to the scene, to 
show him to a room, that he might 
lay his burthen down. 

“Where has she come from?” 
asked she, smothering her sense of 
indignity, and following up the 
question put by the men-servants of 
“Who is she?” “ Why, lor’!” she 
added, and looking closer, “she is 
covered with blood! The doctor 
must be sent for,—that is, if she 
is one of mistress’s relations or 
friends.” 

“She wants no doctor ; it’s only 
a cut as anybody can see to.” 

“ And who is to attend to her?” 
cried the housekeeper, in an injured 
tone ; “it is not my place, nor the 
maid’s, properly, unless Mrs. Cleve- 
land tells her. I shall go and get 
her orders, for I won’t do anything 
without !” and along the landing 
she bounced, towards Esther’s bou- 
doir, when a strange voice below 
made her as rapidly rush to the 
head of the staircase. It was Paul 
Neville, who, on ascertaining that 
Myra had gone to the prison, pur- 
sued her in time only to receive the 
news that she and the condemned 
had poisoned themselves together, 
and that her body had been taken 
to his residence. Not waiting for a 
contradiction to this alarming story, 
he hurried to Springfield, and the 
car at the door aided to confirm his 
fears, so that for agitation he could 
scarcely bring out an intelligible 
word, but by action, more than 
utterance, conveyed to the under- 
standings of the servants that he 
wanted to see the late comer. 


“ The lady is up-stairs, sir,” called 
the housekeeper, from the top, and 
becoming quite respectful in a mo- 
ment. 
surgeon,” she went on, as he sprang 
up three steps at atime. ‘She has 
fallen down, or something; her 
forehead is cut a little, and that’s 
all, I think.” 

Paul was not to be satisfied with 
anything less convincing than his 
own vision ; and while relieved of a 
vast weight by perceiving the slight 
extent of his sister’s injury, he was 
still too full of anxiety to contem- 
plate removing her till he received 
medical sanction ; so, discarding all 
polite compunctions for the liberty 
he was taking in another’s house, he 
despatched a servant for Dr. Martin. 

Her brother’s voice proved of 
better effect in rousing Myra than 
the rumbling of the car-wheels, or 
the discordant hum of ejaculations 
from the domestics ; and on open- 
ing her eyes, she murmured his 
name in a soft, glad voice. 

“Oh, Myra, how I have been 
tetrified on your account; I was 
told you were dead ; that you had 
taken part in As last vile deed. 
Had you done so, my sister, you 
would almost have killed me too.” 

She sighed a sigh of intensest re- 
lief, then burst into a flood of tears, 
to the great marvel of the house- 
keeper, who returned at that moment 
from her mission. _ 

“ If you will leave her to me, sir,” 
said she, in a confidential whisper, 
she will be brought-to in no time. I'll 
call James to show you to a room, 
where you can wait till the doctor 
comes. You can’t see Mrs. Cleve- 
land,” she resumed, with a dubious 
expression, “ but she would like you 
to have whatever you want; so 
please tell me if there is any- 
thing.” 

“ No, I don’t intend staying,” re- 
turned Paul, beginning to feel his 
position embarrassing. “It was a 


“I was going to send for a’ 
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mistake to bring my sister here, 
which I must explain to—Mrs. 
Cleveland some other time “thus 
‘saying, he followed James down to 
‘the east drawing room, whither he 
had been ushered on his only other 
visit to Springfield. He gazed on 
the spot where Gerald had then 
stood, in the self-possession of arro- 
gant security; he seemed to see 
.again the ironic smile and hear anew 
the icy, taunting accents, and the 
next moment his thoughts flew to 
the gaol around which thousands 
were crowding, eager in their crav- 
ing for his blood. Paul fancied he 
beheld the eyes, that had cast de- 
fiance at him, glazed in death; the 
scornfull set lips speechless and 
ashy ; the form, late instinct with 
vitality, a nerveless mass. Asso- 
ciated with that far away morning 
was a distinct remembrance of his 
first impression with respect to 
Esther, and how, even before his 
rapidly conceived affection was mani- 
fest to himself, he had envied 
‘Gerald’s brilliant lot. Now the 
position forfeited by his rival was 
his‘own; he who had once been 
-divided from the idol of his dreams 
by poverty—a_ barrier more formid- 
able than oceans or mountains— 
was at length free to lay claim to 
her acquaintance. He had the same 
tie of kinship to recommend him as 
Gerald, personal attractions superior 
‘to his, and, though devoid of shining 
talents, he possessed mental qualifi- 
‘cations better adapted to gain 
Esther’s sober approval than the 
most astounding flights of genius. 
Why, then, did his brow contract so 
painfully as he thought of his still 
.adored cousin? ‘The stain that 
rested upon her as a murderer’s 
widow Paul totally disregarded : it 
was the knowledge that she had 
loved Gerald which stung him. A 
-despondency almost as torturing as 
his former despair crept over him. 
Could he expect to win the trust of 


one so lately deceived? Could ‘he 
really desire to marry her who had 
been wife to his greatest enemy ? 

The answer came in rather a 
startling way to Paul, who asked this 
of himself with the expectation that 
his reason would say “no,” and that 
that no would be decisive. The 
handle of the door turned, a gentle 
footfall crossed the threshold, and 
Esther, too restless from misery to 
remain in her room, appeared before 
him. The violent bounding of his 
pulse upset reason altogether, away 
started false pride, caution, and all 
the tribe that meet under the tute- 
lage of philosophy, and love, tremb- 
ling, bashful, glowing, remained vic- 
tor of the field. The whole was so 
sudden, there was no describing it, 
but Paul retained the recollection 
of feeling, as if he had been momen- 
tarily transported to Paradise, and 
immediately his senses came back; 
and he could realise where he was, 
he observed that Esther was look- 
ing extremely wretched, though, 
on the first glance of recognition, a 
flash of interest had lit up her sad 
eyes. 


here,” she stammered, in a tone that 
said, ‘“‘ Why are you ?” 

He explained, as shortly as pos- 
sible: his sister had met with an 
accident while out, and been brought 
there, and he was afraid of having 
her removed until a doctor had seen 
her. “It isn’t the cut 1 think dan- 
gerous,” he added ; “‘ but as she has 
only just recovered from a fainting- 
fit, a little rest may be necessary.” 

“Oh ! she shall not be taken away 
at any time to go to an hotel,” in- 
terposed Esther ; “she can be well 
attended to here, if she will consent 
to remain—persuade her, will you ?” 

The “ will you?” overcame Paul’s 
scruples entirely, and he promised 
with warm expressions of gratitude. 
Feeling that he was an intruder he 
was about to retire when he remem- 
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bered, with a pang of more than self- 
reproach, Gerald’s recent suicide. 
His wife was, as yet, ignorant of the 
fatal news, but soon she must hear 
it, and from one, perhaps, who 
would not care how it was delivered. 
Wishing to aid Esther’s efforts to 
preserve a becoming composure, 
Paul had made no pretence of being 
more than a stranger, it was, there- 
fore, probable she would resent a 
sudden change in his manner ; never- 
theless the wish to save her from 
unnecessary pain, and the farther 
wish that he would not confess the 
existence of, to ascertain whether a 
remnant of tenderness for her 
wretched husband still animated her 
soul, caused him, after he had bidden 
goed morning, to turn back with the 
intention of revealing Gerald’s self- 
inflicted death. His uncertainty 
how to commence, and the panful 
concern for her that filled him, was 
written on his features, which Esther 
perused with rising apprehension, 
for all she told herself there was 
nothing left to fear, no new anguish 
possible to assail her. 

“Pray, don’t think me presump- 
tuous,” began Paul, his air of respect 
too real to be misunderstood, “for 
venturing to allude to your sorrows. 
I acknowledge I have no warrant 
for it, unless, indeed, my deep 
sympathy gives it me.” 

“We are cousins, and should be 
friends,” she murmured, in a voice 
so low, it was a wonder he could 
distinguish the words ; that he did 
was plain from the pleasure which 
jilumined his face. 

“As your cousin and allowed 
friend, then, let me speak to you,” 
he resumed. “I passed the jail this 
morning, and 

“In mercy forbear!’ shrieked 
Esther, her forced calm giving way to 
anguish ; “it is not eight o’clock yer.” 

“No! but it is bettey to tell you 
at once—he is dead ; he poisoned 
himself.” 


“ Thank God !” fell from Esther’s. 
quivering lips, and to her hearer the 
aspiration was neither strange nor 


impious ; to him, also, the idea of 


hanging was worse than anything 
imaginable, more appalling even than 
the guilt of self-destruction. ‘Oh! 
Heaven! forgive me ?” cried Esther, 
when she could recover the shock,, 
and estimate the sinful nature of her 
gratitude ; and with her face hiddenin 
her hands, she spent a few moments. 
in prayer for pardon and guidance. 

Paul, as he watched her, felt his. 
breast lighter; for not Jealousy, lying 
monster that he is, could distort her 
emotion into the regret of affection. 
It was a mingling of horror for the 
suicide, and repentance for the 
natural relief with which she had 
greeted the news of Gerald’s averted 
doom; there was nothing of the 
sorrow occasioned by the loss of one 
beloved, none of the weakness that 
would lead her to shrink from the un- 
dreamed-of responsibilities of the 
future. Critical as love made Paul,. 
he was perfectly satisfied with her 
conduct, which was as remote from 
heartlessness as from puerility ; her 
grief, he decided was precisely what 
she ought to feel in her relationship 
to the deceased, and her position 
as empress of his affections. There 
was very little more said, and that 
little concerning Myra, before Esther 
tendered Paul her hand in farewell.” 

“Good bye, cousin! dear cousin!” 
he returned, and the gentle pity of 
his expression brought the moisture 
to her eyes so thickly that she could 
not see him. 

“You will go to your sister before 
leaving,” she managed to say, gulp- 
ing down a sob, * and ask her if she 
would like me to come to her, not 
yet though, in an hour or two, when 
she has slept. She must need rest 
and comfort too,” she added to her- 
self, “poor Myra, she’s more to be 
pitied than I.” 


LEIGH HUNT. 


"THE recent erection of a memo- 
rial, by public subscription, 
-over the remains of Leigh Hunt, in 
Kensal Green Cemetery, brings his 
name once more prominent. What 
reader of books is there who does 
not feel that he owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to Leigh Hunt for his 
many beautiful thoughts, his always 
cheerful views of life, his loving 
kindness towards his brother-men, 
and his generous efforts, extending 
over a period of fifty years, on behalf 
-of the freedom-and happiness of the 
great human family? It is, there- 
fore, a fitting time to recal a few of 
the facts of his life. His name is 
-associated in our minds with all 
manner of kindness, love, beauty, 
and gentleness. His delicious essays 
are full of poetry, and the true 
spirit of joy. Through them we 
learn to look tenderly in the face of 
all living things, and to love them 
as he himself did. He gives us a 
fresh insight into nature, makes the 
flowers gayer, the earth greener, the 
skies more bright, and all things 
‘more full of happiness and blessing. 
By the magical touch of his pen, he 
“kisses dead things to life.” And, 
when age had come upon him, and 
his locks were silver-grey, his heart 
was still as soft, and his love as warm 
as ever. He was one of those happy 
natures which never grow old. He 
has been spoken of as a “ grey- 
haired boy ””——“‘ the old-young poet, 
grey hairs on his head, but youth in 
his eyes,”—and the perusal of his 
last work, his fascinating ‘‘ Autobio- 
graphy,” more than confirms this 
characterisation. 
Leigh Hunt’stemperament, doubt- 


less, owes something to the warm, 
sunshiny clime in which his progeni- 
tors were born, that of Barbadoes, 
in the West Indies. His grand- 
father. was a clergyman there, and 
his grandmother an O’Brien—very 
proud of her alleged descent from 
certain mythical Irish kings of that 
name. ‘Their son (Leigh Hunt’s 
father) was sent to Philadelphia, 
then belonging to the English Ame- 
rican colonies, to be educated ; and 
then he married and settled. But 
the war of the American Revolution, 
or “Rebellion” as it was then 
called, broke out, when he entered 
warmly into the cause of the British 
government, for which he was 
mobbed, narrowly escaping tarring 
and feathering, and ultimately. fled 
to England, his wife and little family 
following him. He was ordained 


as a clergyman by the Bishop of: 


London, and became famous as a 
preacher of charity sermons. He was 
fond, however, of pleasurable living ; 
drank more than was good for. him ; 
got into pecuniary difficulties, from 
which he never escaped ; and lived 
a life of shifts and expedients, al- 
ways trusting, like Mr. Micawber, 
to “something turning up.” He 
found a brief friend in the Marquis 
of Chandos, and was engaged by. 
him as tutor for his nephew, Mr. 
Leigh, after whom Leigh Hunt was: 
afterwards named. 

To be tutor. in a duke’s family is. 
often a sure road to a bishopric, or. 
some other high promotion in the 
Church ; but the tutor in this case 
had no such good fortune ; his West 
Indian temperament spoiled all; he 


had ceased to think the British go- 
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vernment perfect, and he did not 
hesitate to express his opinions 
pretty freely. So, after leaving this 
situation, he lapsed again into diffi- 
culties, and afterwards into distress 
and debt. Still his happy and joyous 
nature bore him up, even though he 
was haunted by duns and became 
familiar with prisons. ‘Such an 
 arthad he,” says his son, “ of mak- 
ing his home comfortable when he 
chose, and of settling himself to 
the most tranquil pleasures, that, if 
she could have ceased to look for- 
ward about her children, I believe, 
with all his faults, those evenings 
would have brought unmingled sa- 
tisfaction to her, when, after settling 
the little apartment, brightening the 
fire, and bringing out the coffee, my 
mother knew that her husband was 
going to read Saurin or Barrow to 
her, with his fine voice, and unequi- 
vocal enjoyment.” 

Leigh Hunt’s mother, of whom 
he speaks ina strain of great ten- 
derness—was of American birth, a 
Philadelphian ; she had “ no accom- 
plishments but the two best of all, 
a love of nature and a love of 
books.” She was a woman of great 
energy of principle, though timid 
and gentle almost to excess. Her 
husband’s great dangers at Philadel- 
phia, and the imminent risk of ship- 
wreck which she, with her family, 
ran on the voyage to England, had 
shaken her soul as well as frame. 
Her son says :—“ The sight of two 
men fighting in the streets would 
drive her in tears down another 
road; and I remember, when we 
lived near the park, she would take 
me a long circuit out of the way, 
rather than hazard the spectacle of 
the soldiers. Little did she think 
of the timidity with which she was 
thus inoculating me, and what diffi- 
culty I should have, when I went to 
school, to sustain all those pure 
theories, and that unbending resist- 
ance to oppression, which she in- 


culcated. However, perhaps it ulti- 
mately turned out for the best. One 
must feel more than usual for the 
sore places of humanity, even to 
fight properly in their behalf. 
One holiday, in a severe winter, as 
she was taking me home, she was 
petitioned for charity by a woman, 
sick and ill-clothed. It was in Black- 
friars Road. I think, about midway. 
My mother, with the tears in her 
eyes, turned up a gateway, or some 
such place, and beckoning the 
woman to follow, took off her flannel 
petticoat and gave it toher. It is 
supposed that a cold which ensued 
fixed the rheumatism upon her for 
life. Her greatest pleasure, during 
her decay, was to lie on a sofa, 
looking at the setting sun. She used 
to liken it to the door of heaven ; 
and fancy her lost children there 
waiting for her.” As a man is but 
his parents, or some other of his an-~ 
cestors, drawn out, so Leigh Hunt, 
in his own life and history, was but 
a repetition of his father and mother, 
and an embodiment of their cha- 
racter in about equal proportions ; 
inheriting from the one a joyous and 
happy temperament, and from the 
other tenderness, high principle, and 
a deep love of nature and books. 
Leigh Hunt was born at South- 
gate, in the parish of Edmonton, on 
the r9th of October, 1784, in the 
midst of the beautiful pastoral scen- 
ery that he afterwards loved to paint 
in his works. During his infancy, 
he was delicate and sickly, and was 
watched over with great tenderness. 
by his mother. ‘ To assist his reco- 
very, he was taken to the coast of 
France for a short time, and returned 
improved in health. He was very 
nervous, and easily frightened by 
his elder brothers, who delighted to 
terrify him by ghost-stories and pre- 
tended apparitions. Asa child, he 
seems to have entertained notions 
on religious subjects, almost too old 
for his years. ‘I remember,” he 
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says, “kneeling one day at the 
school-church during the Litany, 
when the thought fell upon me— 
‘Suppose eternal punishment should 
be true.’ An unusual sense of dark- 
ness and anxiety crossed me,—but 
only fora moment. The next instant 
the extreme absurdity and impiety 
of the notion restored me to my or- 
dinary feelings ; and from that mo- 
ment to this, respect thé mystery of 


the past as I do, and attribute to it 


what final good out of fugitive evil 
I may,—I have never for one instant 
doubted the transitoriness of the 
doctrine, and the unexclusive good- 
ness of futurity.” 

The great events which were pass- 
ing in Hunt’s childhood rose up 
afterwards like a dream—the Ameri- 
ean Revolution completed, the 
French Revolution beginning ; the 
eloquence of Burke, and the rival- 
ries of Pitt and Fox ; the poetry of 
Cowper and Young, and the novels 
of Miss Burney and Mrs. Inchbald ; 
the violent politics of Wilkes, and 
the gallantries of the young Prince 
of Wales. These wére the days of 
pigtails and toupees, when ladies 
wore hoops, and lay all night with 
their hair three stories high, waiting 
for the spectacle of next day,—nota 
a very different style of living and 
dressing from the present. 

The boy went to school at Christ 
Church Hospital, where Lamb and 
Coleridge were also educated about 
the same time. The thrashing sys- 
tem, which was then in vogue in all 
schools, . horrified him; his gentle 
spirit made him the sport of the 
other boys, and he “went to the 
wall” till he gained strength and 
address to stand his own ground. 
Even as a boy he had the reputation 
of a romantic enthusiast. He fought 
only once, beat his match, and made 
a friend ofhim. The picture which 
he gives of his life in Christ Church 
school is very interesting, embracing 
reminiscences of many. men famous. 


in literature and art. These remem- 
brances of his school-life make us 
live our own boyhood over again. 

While only a schoolboy, Leigh 
Hunt fell in love with the Muses— 
with Collins and Gray, passionately ; 
and he already began to write verses. 
He also fell in love in another way, 
—with a charming cousin, Fanny 
Dayrell. “ Fanny was a lass of fif- 
teen, with little laughing eyes anda 
mouth like a plum. 1 was then (I 
feel as if I ought to be ashamed of 
it) not more than thirteen, if so old ; 
but I had read Tooke’s ‘ Pantheon,’ 
and came of a precocious race. My 
cousin came of one too, and was 
about to be married to a handsome 
young fellow of three-and-twenty. I 
thought nothing of this, for nothing 
could be more innocent than my in- 
tentions. I was not old enough, or 
grudging enough, or whatever it was, 
even to be jealous. I thought every- 
body must love Fanny Dayrell ; and 
if she did not leave me out in per- 
mitting it, I was satisfied. It was 
enough for me to be with her as 
long as I could ; to gaze on her with 
delight as she floated hither and thi- 
ther ; and to sit on the styles in the 
neighbouring fields thinking — of 
Tooke’s ‘ Pantheon.’ Three-fourths 
of my heart was devoted to friend- 
ship ; the rest was in a vague dream 


_ of beauty, and female cousins, and 


nymphs and green fields, and a feel- 
ing which, though of a warm nature, 
was full of fear and respect.” In 
course of time, Fanny married, and 
his first passion died away, but was 
not forgotten. The first affection 
has always a purifying.influence on 
the heart and mind of any being that 
has truly experienced it. ; 

- At Christ Church, Hunt formed 
intimacies with men afterwards fa- 
mous in literature. There was 
Wood, afterwards Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge; Mitchell, 
the translator of Aristophanes, and 
a ‘Quarterly Reviewer ;” and 
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Barnes, the future editor of Zhe 
Times. With the last-named, he 
learned Italian, and the two went 
shouting Metastasio together, as loud 
as they could bawl, over the Horn- 
sey fields. 

At fifteen, he took leave of his 
school-books and_school-friends, 
and, after going eight years bare- 
headed, put on the fatal hat. He 
set about writing verses, and haunt- 
ing book-stalls—the occupation of 
no small part of his future life. The 
first verses he wrote were collected 
and published by subscription. 
These, he confesses, were but “a 
heap of imitations, all but abso- 
lutely worthless.” The book was, 
however, successful, particularly in 
the metropolis; and the author 
found himself a kind of “ Young 
Roscius” in verse. His grandfather 
in America, sensible of the young 
author’s fame, wrote to him, that if 
he would come to Philadelphia he 
would “make a man of him ;” to 
which his answer was, that “ Men 
grew in England as well as Ameri- 
ca.” He already disliked America, 
because of the wrongs which had 
been done to his family. He did 
not even like Franklin, nor his 
Poor Richard, for its heap, as it ap- 
peared to him, of “scoundrel 
maxims.” 

After joining as a private in the 
Volunteers, who were now called 
into existence by the sound of 
Buonaparte’s coming, and going the 
round of the London theatres, there 
taking his full of pleasures, and stor- 
ing up a fund of delightful recollec- 
tions, Leigh Hunt appeared, for the 
first time, as a prose essayest, in the 
columns of the Zraveller, now the 
Globe newspaper, under the signa- 
ture of “Mr. Town, Junior,” for 
which he received as his reward 
some five or six copies of each 
paper in which his essays appeared. 
He wrote a long mock-heroic poem 
about the same time, and made 


several attempts at farce, comedy, 
and tragedy; reading largely in Gold- 
smith, Voltaire, novels, and history, 
promiscuously. His brother, John 
Hunt, set up a paper called the ‘News, 
in 1805, on which the subject of our 
memoir, then in his twentieth year, 
went to live with him, and wrote the 
theatricals for the journal. He there 
commenced the system of indepen- 
dent criticism, and adhered to it, 
though he admits he then knew no- 
thing of either actors or acting. In 
the midst of his labours, he fell into 
ill-health and melancholy ; palpita- 
tions, hypochondria, dyspepsia—in 
other words, the “literary disease ” 

had attacked him. He recovered, 

by ceasing his occupation for a time 
and taking exercise ; but he gained 
more than a cure. “One great be- 
nefit,” he says, “resulted to me 
from this suffering. It gave me an 
amount of reflection, such as, in all 
probability, I never should have had 
without it ; and if readers have de- 
rived any good from the graver por- 
tion of my writings, I attribute it to 
this experience of evil. It taught 
me patience ; it taught me charity 
(however imperfectly I may have 
exercised either); it taught me 
charity even towards myself; it 
taught me the worth of little plea- 
sures, as well as the utility and 
dignity of great pains ; it taught me 
that evil contained good; nay, it 
taught me to doubt whether any 
such thing as evil, considered in it- 
self, existed ; whether things altoge- 
ther, as far as our planet knows 
them, could have been so good 
without it ; whether the desire, ne- 
vertheless, which nature has im- 
planted in us for its destruction, be 
not the signal and the means to that 
end; and whether its destruction, 
finally, will not prove its existence, 
in the meantime, to have been ne- 
cessary to the very bliss that super- 
sedes it.” We could not, perhaps, 
have selected a passage from Leigh 
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Hunt’s writings that embodies his 
philosophy more completely than 
this does. 

The year 1808 saw him and his 
brother John afoot withan important 
enterprise—the establishment of the 
since famous Lxaminer newspaper. 
It started as a Radical print,—a 
bold thing in those perilous times, 
when a man dared scarcely say the 
thing he would, without risk of 
Horsemonger jail, or worse. The 
new paper attracted attention, and 
brought around it many choice and 
kindred spirits. Leigh Hunt now 
mixed among literary men, and he 
gives us some delightful peeps into 
their familiar life, in his charming 
“Autobiography.” Of Theodore 
Hook, Thomas Campbell, Horace 
Smith, Fuseli, Matthews, Godwin, 
Bonnycastle, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Wordsworth, and others, he fur- 
nishes many recollections. 

Horace Smith (one of the authors 
of the Rejected Addresses) he speaks 
of as “delicious.” “A finer nature 
than Horace Smith’s, except in the 
single instance of Shelley, I never 
met with in man; nor even in that 
instance, all circumstances con- 
sidered, have I a right to say that 
those who knew him as intimately 
as I did the other, would not have 
the same reasons to love him. 
Shelley said to me once, ‘I know 
not what Horace Smith must take 
me for, sometimes: I am afraid he 
must think mea strange feHow: but 
it is so odd, that the only truly 
generous person I ever knew, who 
had money to be generous with, 
should be a stock-broker! and he 
writes poetry, too,” continued Shel- 
ley, his voice rising in a fervour of 
astonishment, “he writes poetry, 
and pastoral dramas, and yet knows 
how to make money, and does make 
it, and is still generous !” . 

Here is an odd outline of a man : 
“‘Bonnycastle was a good fellow! 


man, with large features and specta- 


cles, and a deep, internal voice, 
with a twang of rusticity in it, and 
he goggled over his plate like a 
horse. I often thought that a bag 
of corn would have hung well on 
him. His laugh was equine, and 
showed his teeth upwards at the 
sides.” This was the famous alge- 
braist. 

But from the midst of these lite- 
rary divertisements, Leigh Hunt and 
his brother were roughly withdrawn. 
The Zxaminer, in which they were 
boldly discussing the politics of the 
time, had drawn upon it the keen 
eyes of men in power, who waited 
for an opportunity of pouncing upon 
it. The remarks on a pamphlet 
published by Major Hogan, in 


which the notorious Mrs. Clarke’s 


dispensation of the Duke of York’s 
patronage, in return for hard cash, 
was pretty broadly hinted, excited 
marked attention, and the Govern- 
ment commenced an action against 
the proprietors of the paper, from 
which they were only saved by a 
member of the House of Commons 
(Colonel Wardle) taking up the sub-: 
ject, and bringing up Mrs. Clarke 
(whose relation to the Duke of York 
was well known) for examination at 
the Bar of the House, when the 
whole thing was exposed by her, with 
barefaced effrontery. Before another 
year was out, the Government insti- 
tuted a second prosecution, for a 
sentence in an article which, at this. 
time of day, would look exceedingly 
mild, if appearing in the daliy Zimes. 
The Morning Chronicle was first 
prosecuted for having copied the 
article, but the jury pronounced an 
acquittal, and the action against the 
F-xaminer again fell to the ground. 
A third prosecution was shortly com- 
menced by the Government against 
the proprietors, for having copied 
an article from the Stamford News 
against military flogging ; but on a. 


he was a tall, gaunt, long-headed trial the jury acquitted them, . 
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Here is a glance at Mr. Perry, of 
the Morning Chronicle. “1 had the 
pleasure of a visit from this gentle- 
man, while his indictment was pend- 
ing. He came to tell me how he 
meant to conduct his defence (for he 
pleaded his own cause). He was a 
lively, good-natured man, with a 
shrewd expression of countenance, 
and twinkling eyes, which he not un- 
willingly turned upon the ladies, I 
had lately married, and happened to 
be sitting with my wife. A chair 
was given him close to us; but as 
he was very near-sighted, and yet 
could not well put up his eye-glass 
to look at her (which purpose he 
was, nevertheless, clearly bent on 
effecting), he took occasion, while 
speaking of the way in which 
he should address the jury, to 
thrust his face close upon hers, 
observing, at the same time, with 
his liveliest emphasis, and, as if 
‘expressly for her information, ‘I 
mean to be very modest.’ Vhe un- 
expectedness of this announcement, 
together with the equivocal turn 
given to it by the vivacity of his 
movement, had all the effect of a 
dramatic surprise, and it was with 
difficulty we kept our countenance.” 

About this time, John Hunt start- 
ed a quarterly magazine, called the 
Reflector, which Leigh Hunt edited, 
and of which only four numbers ap- 
peared. Charles Lamb, Barnes 
(afterwards of the Zimes), and some 
other Christ Church Hospital men, 
wrote for it. There appeared Leigh 
Hunt’s Feast of the Poets, in which 
he satirised many of his Tory con- 
temporaries,—among others Gifford, 
the editor of the Quarterly Review, 
the only man for whom he seemed 
to have had a thorough dislike. The 
personality of criticism is now happi- 
ly very much subdued, and none re- 
joiced in this more than did Leigh 
Hunt. He himself did not escape 
at the time, though he confesses he 
did not read a tenth part of what 


was said of him. Amongst the 
poetical effusions in the efector, 
appeared one on a famous dinner 
given by the Prince of Wales to one 
hundred and fifty of his particular 
friends. The Prince had just de- 
serted the Whig party, and gone over 
to the Tories, so that there was a 
strong savour of political gall in the 
piece. About the same time, an 
article on the Prince, in connexion 
with the annual dinner on St. Pat- 
rick’s day, was inserted in the 
Examiner, and on this the Govern- 
ment fastened, as the means of 
crushing the paper and its proprie- 
tors. The point in the article at 
which the Prince was understood to 
have taken violent offence was, that 
he whom his adulators styled “an 
Adonis in loveliness,” should be 
plainly designated as “a corpulent 
man of fifty,” which he was. The 
Government prosecution succeeded. 
The proprietors of the paper were 
fined one hundred pounds, and con- 
demned to two years’ imprisonment 
each in separate jails ! 

Leigh Hunt’s prison-life was tho- 
roughly characteristic of him. He 
was in a very delicate state of health 
when he commenced his time in 
Horsemonger jail, but he determined 
to make the best of it, and he wea- 
thered it out wonderfully. The 
under-jailor, named Case, and his 
wife, ministered to his comforts all 
that they could. His wife and friends 
were allowed to be constantly with 
him. Owing to his delicate state of 
health, the doctor proposed that he 
should be removed into the infirm- 
ary, and the proposal was granted. 
And now see how a happy mind, 
and a pureconscience, canmake even 
a prison-house a place of bright joy. 

“The infirmary was divided into 
four wards, with as many small rooms 
attached to them. The two upper 
wards were occupied, but the two 
on the floor had never been used ; 
and one of these, not very provi- 
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dently (for I had not yet learned to 
think of money), I turned into a 
noble room. I papered the walls 
with a trellis of roses; I had the 
ceiling coloured with clouds and sky ; 
the barred windows I screened with 
Venetian blinds; and when my 
bookcases were set up with their 
nests ; and flowers, and a pianoforte, 
made their appearance, perhaps 
there was not a handsomer room on 
that side the water. I took a plea- 
sure, when a stranger knocked at the 
door, to see him come in and stare 
about him. The surprise, on issuing 
from the Borough, and passing 
through the avenues of a jail, was 
dramatic. Charles Lamb declared 
there was no other such room, except 
in a fairy tale. 

“But I possessed another sur- 
prise, which was a garden. ‘There 
was a little yard outside the room, 
railed off from another, belonging to 
the neighbouring ward. This yard I 
shut in with green palings, bordered 
it with a thick bed of earth from a nur- 
sery, and even contrived to have a 
grass-plot. The earth I filled with 
flowers and young trees. There was 
an apple-tree, from which we man- 
aged to get a pudding the second 
year. As to my flowers, they were 
allowed to be perfect. Thomas 
Moore, who came to see me with 
Lord Byron, told me he had seen no 
such hearts-ease. Here I wrote and 
read in fine weather, sometimes 
under an awning. In autumn, my 


trellises were hung with scarlet run- 


ners, which added to the flowery 
investment. I used to shut my eyes 
in my arm-chair, and affect to think 
myself hundreds of miles off. 

_ “But my triumph was in issuing 
forth of a morning. A wicket out of 
the garden led into the large one 
belonging to the prison. The latter 
was only for vegetables’; but it con- 
tained a cherry-tree, which I saw 
twice in blossom. I parcelled out 
the ground, in imagination, into 


favourite districts. I made a point 
of dressing myself as if for a long 
walk ; and then, puttingon mygloves, 
and taking my ‘book under my arm, 
stepped forth, requesting my wife. 


not to-wait dinner if I was too late... 


My eldest little boy, to whom Lamb. 


addressed some charming verses on’ 
the occasion, was my constant com~ 
panion, and we used to play all sorts: 
of juvenile games together. It was,. 


probably, in dreaming of one of these. 
games (but the words had a more- 
touching effect on my ear) that he- 
exclaimed one night in his sleep, 
‘No; I’m not lost; I’m found.’ 
Neither he nor I were very strong- 
at the time ; but I have lived to see- 
him a man of forty, and wherever 
he is found, a generous hand and a 
great understanding will be found 
together.” The son referred to is, 
we believe, Thornton Hunt, the 
author of a very clever novel, and 
afterwards the editor of the Leader, a 
defunct weekly paper of distinguish- 
ed ability ; ; and he is worthy of all the 
encomiums that even the fondest 
father, could pronounce upon him. 
The two years slowly passed, du- 
ring which Mrs, Hunt lay in of a 
daughter, since dead,—when her 
husband was “obliged to play the 
physician himself,” the hour having: 
taken them by surprise. The visits. 
of many friends, Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Shelley, Bentham, and others, cheer- 
ed his ‘captivity. He read and 
wrote verses ; composed the princi-. 
pal part of the “ Story of Rimini ;” 
furnished articles and criticisms for: 
the Examiner ; and anxiously looked 
forward daily for the hour of his re~ 
lease. Meanwhile, there were gene- 
rous friends, who volunteered to pay- 
the fine for him, but the kind offer 
was declined. The Hunts would 
bear their own burdens, and miain- 
tain their own independence while 
they could. At length, on the 3rd: 
of February, 1805, they were free. | 
“Tt was now thought that I should 
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dart out of my cage like a bird, and 
feel no end in the delight of ranging. 
But, partly from ill-health, and partly 
from habit, the day of my liberation 
brought a good deal of pain with it. 
An illness of a long standing, which 


required a very different treatment, 


had, by this time, been burnt in 
upon me by the iron that enters into 
the soul of the captive, wrap it in 


flowers as he may; and I am ashamed | 


to say, that after stopping a little at 
the house of my friend Alsager, I 
had not the courage to continue 
looking at the shoals of people pass- 
ing to and fro as the coach drove 
up the Strand. The whole business 
of life seemed a hideous imperti- 
nence. The first pleasant sensation 
I experiencedl was, when the coach 
turned into the New Road, and I 
beheld the old hills of my affection, 
standing where they used to do, and 
breathing me a welcome. 

“It was very slowly that I re- 
covered anything like a sensation of 
health. The bitterest evil I suffered 


was in consequence of having been - 


confined so long in one spot. The 
habit stuck to me on my return 
home in a very extraordinary man- 
ner, and made, I fear, some of my 
friends think me ungrateful. This 
weakness I have outlived; but I 
have never thoroughly recovered the 
shock given to my constitution. My 
natural spirits, however, have always 
struggled hard to see me reasonably 
treated. Many things give me ex- 
quisite pleasure, which seem to 
affect other men in a very minor 
degree ; and I enjoyed, after all, 
such happy moments with my 
friends, even in prison, that in the 
midst of the beautiful climate which 
] afterwards visited, I was sometimes 
in doubt whether I would not rather 
have been in jail than in Italy.” 
The “Story of Rimini” was pub- 
lished shortly after Leigh Hunt’s re- 
lease from prison. It was greatly 
and deservedly admired, but it could 


not prove very remunerative to him. 


In order to meet demands which — 


had been accruing upon him, he 
also published the Jndicator, but 
want of fuhds prevented the publica- 
tion being advertised and pushed as 
it deserved. The Lxaminer was 
now declining in circulation and 
receipts, for the party against which 
it struggled was entirely in the ascen- 
dant. We fear, also, that its busi- 
ness management must have suffered 
from the long imprisonment of the 
two proprietors, as well as from the 
acknowledged deficiency of at least 
one of them in business capacity. 

“JT had never attended,” says 
Leigh Hunt, “not only to the busi- 
ness part of the Zxaminer, but to 


‘the simplest money matter that 


stared at me on the face of it. I 
could not tell anybody who asked 
me, what was the price of its stamp ! 
Do I boast of this ignorance? Alas! 
Alas! I have no such respect for 
the pedantry of absurdity as that. I 
blush for it; and I only record it 
out of a sheer, painful movement of 
conscience, as a warning to those 
young authors who might be led to 
look on such folly as a fine thing ; 
which, at all events, is what I never 
thought it myself. I did not think 
about it at all, except to avoid the 
thought ; and I only wish that the 
strangest accidents of education, and 
the most inconsiderate habit of tak- 
ing books for the only end of life, 
had not conspired to make me so 
ridiculous. I am feeling the conse- 
quences at this moment, in pangs 
which I cannot explain, and which I 
may not live long to escape.” 

In the winter of 1821, Leigh 
Hunt set sail, with his wife and 
seven children, on a voyage to Italy, 
to join Byron and Shelley, then re- 
siding there. After a tremendous 
storm, the vessel in which they 
sailed was driven into Dartmouth, 
where they re-landed, and passed on 
to Plymouth, where they waited until 
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May, 1822, and from thence sailed 
to Leghorn. The residence in Italy 
was not pleasant ; it was embittered 
by the death of Shelley and of Keats, 
and the obvious alienation of Byron. 
The tedium was not relieved by 
the pleasures which opulence sup- 
plies, for, from this time, Leigh Hunt 
seems to have been haunted by the 
ghost of poverty. Everything that 
he touched failed. The JLideral, 
a quarterly publication, brought out 
by him while in Italy, reached only 
the fourth number, though Byron, 
Shelley, and Hazlitt wrote for it, as 
well as himself. The Literary Zx- 
aminer, a new publication, set up by 
his brother, also failed; and the 
Political Hxaminer, the newspaper, 
was now in the crisis of its difficulties : 
it shortly after passed into other 
hands, when it prospered. Leigh 
Hunt, in the midst of these failures, 
grew sick of Italy. “I was ill, un- 
happy, in a perpetual low fever,” he 
says. He longed for the sight of 
English hedgerows and green fields, 
to wander through paths leading 
over field and style, across hayfields 
in June, and through woods full of 
wild-flowers.. ‘To me,” he says, 
Italy had a certain hard taste in the 
mouth. The mountains were too 
bare, its outlines too sharp, its lanes 
too stony, its voices too loud, its 
long summer too dusty. I longed 
to bath myself in the grassy balm of 
my native fields.” 

He reached home in 1823, and 
commenced anew a struggle with 
difficulties. Perhaps “ struggle” is 
too strong a word. Leigh Hunt seems 
to have been playing with life, even 
with its sorrows, all the way through. 
He was not a man to grapple with a 
difficulty and overcome it; but to 
float alongside of it rather carelessly, 
and say pleasant things about it. 
He had a good deal of his father’s 
West-Indian temperament in him, 
and loved to lie basking in the sun, 
building castles in the air. He 


wrote occasionally essays in Month- 
lies, poems from tlme to time; 
and for a bookseller who had as- 
sisted him to return to England, a 
novel called “Sir Ralph Esher,” 
He also obtained pecuniary assist- 
ance from friends, and struggled on 
the best way he could. He started 
a new periodical, the Companion, 
which did not live long ; then the 
Tatler, a daily literary and theatrical 
paper, which nearly killed him, as 
he wrote it all; Chat of the Week 
was tried, and failed too. A sub- 
scription-list was got up for a new 
edition of his poems, which helped 
him somewhat. Then he wrote for- 
the Zrue Sun, which also died ; 
next he edited the Monthly Reporter, 
which did not survive long. The 
London Journal lived through two 
volumes, and then gave up the 
ghost ; it was too literary, too re- 
fined and recherché, for the mass of 
cheap readers; it was aimed too 
high above their heads. And yet it 
contains some of Leigh Hunt’s best 
writings, which will perhaps live the 
longest. Next he wrote Captain 


Sword and Captain Pen, the Legend 


of Florence (a play), and several 
other plays not yet printed. All 
this mass of literary work barely 
enabled him to live, eked out though 
it was by occasional writings for the 
reviews. The Legend of Florence 
was his most profitable work, bring-. 
ing him in about two hundred 
pounds ; and perhaps, too, it helped 
him to his pension. He had, be- 
fore this, on two occasions, re- 
ceived two hundred pounds from 
the Royal Bounty Fund, to enable 
him to live. His more recent works 
are Zhe Palfrey, Imagination and 
fancy, Wit and Humour, Stories 
Jrom the Italian Poets, the Jar of 
Honey, the Book for a Corner, and 
the Zown. Several of these origi- 
nally appeared as contributions to 
the magazines and newspapers. 


His book entitled Zord Byron and 
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Hi: Contemporaries, published many 
years ago, is one that the author 
would willingly forget, and we say 
no more of it here. 

Notwithstanding the life of ill- 
health and of difficulty which Leigh 
Hunt led, it may be pronounced, on 
the whole, to have been a happy 
life. There has been more of real 
pleasure crowded into some hours of 
his than many of the more favoured 
children of fortune have experienced 
in their whole career. It is the 
heart that makes life sweet, not the 
purse—it is pure and happy thoughts, 
-a well-stored mind, and a genial 
nature, full of sympathy for human 
kind. In all these respects a happy 
lot was Leigh Hunt’s, though wealth 
was denied him. There are few 
who could :say, like him, when near 


the close of life,—‘‘ I an not aware 
that I have a single enemy, and 1 
accept the fortunes, good and bad, 
which have occurred to me with the 
same disposition to believe them 
the best that could have happened, 
whether for the correction of what 
was wrong in me, or for the im- 
provement of what was right. I[ 
have never lost cheerfulness. of 
mind or opinion. What evils there 
are I find to be, for the most part, 
relieved with many consolations ; 
some I find to be necessary to the 
requisite amount of good; and 
every one of them I find come to 
a termination, for either they are 
cured and live, or are killed and 
die ; and in the latter case I see 


_ no evidence to prove that a little 


finger of them aches any more.” 


OFF THE SCENT. 


BY ARNOLD HEATH, 
AUTHOR OF “A THORN IN HIS SIDE,” “ EDITH’S MARRIAGE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
‘HAROLD SOMERS’ INDISCRETION. 


jt was hardly to be expected, after 
the stormy nature of his inter- 
‘view with Dr. Thornleigh, that 
Harold Somers should at once re- 
sume his ordinary avocations, as 
though nothing had occurred. His 
temper was greatly ruffled—more 
so than he recollected it to have 
ever been before, He was not one 
of those impulsive men whose emo- 
tions lie so near the surface as to be 
displayed on the smallest occasions, 
-and who appear to pride themselves 
on this weakness of character, mis- 
taking want of self-control for open- 
ness of character. He felt the im- 
portance, the manliness of self-con- 
trol, and returned to his surgery till 
‘he should have regained his self- 
possession. 

Harry Somers hated any under- 
hand dealing, and this, coupled with 
the incident detailed in the preced- 
ing chapter, determined him at once 
to set about the counteraction of 
Dr. Thornleigh’s scheme. 

For nearly an hour after the 
reverend gentleman's departure, 
Harold remained alone in his con- 
‘sulting-room, intent on devising the 
dest mode for achieving his purpose. 
His love for Rose Thornleigh, An- 
mie South’s interests, all were lost 
sight of in his all-absorbing desire 
to defeat the Doctor’s plans. If 
Miss South really cared for Captain 


‘Thornleigh,—and it seemed probable 
enough, for he had so many quali- 
ties to recommend him, —the only 
way of stopping her marriage with 
him was to inform Mr. and Mrs. 
Winter of what was proposed. They 
would be sure to object to such a 
marriage, for he knew the senti- 
ments they entertained towards Dr. 
Thornleigh ; and she being under 
age, their opposition would render 
the marriage practically impossible, 
and, before the time arrived for her 
becoming the mistress of her own 
hand, many. circumstances might 
arise to prevent the marriage alto- 
gether. He determined, therefore, to 
lose no time in informing the Winters 
of Miss South’s whereabouts, with 
which he was convinced they were 
entirely unacquainted. 

When the first intensity of his in- 
dignation was over, he began to re- 
gret that he had yielded to it so far 
as to divulge to Dr. Thornleigh his 
knowledge of Miss South’s real 
name, and of her possible right to 
Thornleigh ; for, although he had 
not broadly stated these facts, he 
had asserted them by implication, 
and it was plain that the reverend 
gentleman had quite understood his 
meaning. 

“Fool that I was!” he solilo- 
guised, “to give that piece of pom- 
posity information that would put 
him on his guard! My chance of 
ever gaining Rose now is small in- 
deed —certainly, so long as her 
father maintains his present position. 
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Perhaps, notwithstanding his con- 
tempt of my proposals, he is open 
to arrangement, and would sell his 
daughter's hand at the sacrifice of 
my cousin’s interests. He is quite 
equal to such a bargain, but —— 
I hope I am not. No, I have taken 
Annie’s interests in hand, and no- 
thing shall turn me from my pur- 
pose. If this mysterious Harri- 
son, or whatever his name may be, 
could be found, and he should be 
able to prove that old Edward 
Thornleigh outlived his brother but 
by a minute !—the satisfaction of 
exposing and defeating Dr. Thorn- 
leigh’s scheme would be so intense 
as to compensate for every other 
disappointment. No, not for the 
loss of you, Rose; but I believe, 
notwithstanding the knowledge of 
the part I have played in the affair, 
the Rector of Scratton might be more 


amenable to reason, as concerns his. 


daughter, than Dr. Thornleigh, of 
Thornleigh. However, my course 
is plain—to unseat this parson, if he 
should prove to have no title to his 
present position, and place the 
rightful owner in possession.” 

Having come to this determina- 
tion, he quitted his sanctum; and, 
having ascertained that his father 
was disengaged, entered Mr. Somers’ 
office. 

“ You will, perhaps, be surprised 
to hear, sir,” he said, “that I pur- 
pose paying Ellen Winter a visit at 
Ferriham. I start this afternoon as 
soon as a few professional visits, 
that cannot be deputed to Cooper, 
have been made.” 

“You surprise me!” was Mr. 
Somers’ reply, “What takes you 


there ?” 


* To disclose the secret as to the - 


young lady at Thornleigh,” returned 
the young man. “Dr. Thornleigh 
called on me this morning, and be- 
haved with such insufferable and 
paltry pride, that, in spite of myself, 
I lost my temper, and was so impru- 


dent as to disclose to him that I 
knew who Annie South really was. 
He had a notion that my object was 
to marry her, and was so alarmed 
at the possibility that he came to 
question me on the subject, adding 
that he would never consent to such 
a marriage, and that Annie’s hand 
was bespoken by Captain Thorn- 
leigh. Now, I am determined to do 
all in my power to defeat his plans, 
for his insulting language to me ; 
and, as Annie cannot marry in the 
face of her mother’s prohibition, I 
intend to inform Ellen of what the 
Doctor proposes. It is quite cer- 
tain that she will forbid such a mar- 
riage, if only to spite Dr. Thorn- 
leigh.” 

“ But why should she not marry 
Captain Thornleigh? I like the 
young fellow myself, and it seems 
improbable that her right to Thorn- 
leigh can be established.” 

“Qh, I have not abandoned the 
hope of finding the San Juan 
doctor !”. 

“And should you find him, he 
will probably prove Dr. Thornleigh’s 
right to the estate.” 

“T think the probability is all the 
other way, sir. We know it was late 
in the evening when old Mr. Thorn- 
leigh died.” 

“Well, Harold, I do not alto- 
gether approve of what you pro- 
pose ; but you have taken so much 
interest in the affair, that I have 
hardly the right to interfere with 
your plans. You know how Annie 
was ill-treated by her mother years 

“‘ But they could not compel her 


‘to reside with them now. I do not 


see how any harm could arise.” 

“ Well, I will say no more about 
it—act as you think fit.” 

So no more was said, and, in the 
afternoon, Harold Somers started on 
his journey to Ferriham. 

The house inhabited by the Win- 
ters stood in its own grounds, which 
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were of fair dimensions, and was 
situate in one of the best suburbs of 
Ferriham, and possessed that gene- 
ral appearance of solidity and com- 
‘fort which denoted that its owners 


were in easy, if not affluent circum- _ 


stances. 

This was Harold Somers’ first 
visit to Ferriham. 

“Well,” he said to himself, as he 
advanced along the hard, well-kept 
walk, which led to the main en- 
trance, ‘“‘Ellen’s second venture 
‘seems to have turned out much 
better than her first, if money is any 
‘criterion; from the general ap- 
pearance of the place, I should 
judge Mr. Winter to be a tolerably 
warm man.” 

On entering the house he found 
that Mr. and Mrs. Winter were not 
alone. A Dr. Arrowsmith, the con- 
sulting physician of the insurance 
company, of which George Winter 
was the local head, was spending 
the day with them. He resided in 
London, and, having occasion to 
pass through Ferriham, had taken 
the opportunity of paying a visit to 
‘George Winter, whom he had met 
two or three times in London. He 
was rather a famous man in the pro- 
fession, being the author of several 
_justly-esteemed medical and surgical 
works, and enjoying a first-rate 
practice. He appeared to be about 
. sixty years of age, and had seen much 
of the world, having been a great 
traveller at one period of his life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Winter were natu- 
rally surprised at Harold Somers’ 
visit, but they received him, if not 
with cordiality, at any rate with 
politeness. They presumed he must 
have some particular object in call- 
ing on them ; but, as long as their 
other guest remained with them, it 
could not be learned. Mrs. Winter 
entertained no liking for her cousin, 
for she had. not forgotten his lan- 
guage to her on a certain occasion, 
-and resented it. 


“Well, Harold, this és a surprise,” 
she exclaimed, as, following on the 
announcement of his name, he en- 
tered the room, “you don’t often 
honour us with your company ; in 
fact this is your first visit to Ferri- 
ham, is it not? But I am glad to 
see you. Let me introduce you to 
Dr, Arrowsmith—my cousin, Mr. 
Somers, Dr. Arrowsmith, in the 
same profession as yourself.” 

“Oh, indeed! I’m glad to make 
your acquaintance, sir,” said that 
gentleman, advancing, and shaking 
the younger medico by the hand, 
“TI presume, from what Mrs. Win- 
ter has just said, that your practice 
does not lie in this neighbourhood?” 

“ No—fifty miles away. I live at 
Scratton.” 

“Oh, that’s a place I only know 
by name.” 

“Have you brought your traps 
with you Mr. Somers?” asked 
George Winter; “you'll stay all 
night ?” 

“ Thank you, if I shall not incon- 
venience you ; but I left my little bag 
at the railway-station, not being 
quite sure what my movements 
would be.” 

“Well, if you will give me the 
ticket for it,” resumed his host, “I 
will send for it in the course of the 
evening.” 

Harold did as requested, and then 
Mrs. Winter turned to address Dr, 
Arrowsmith. 

“My cousin stood somewhat on 
ceremony, did he not, doctor?” 
she said, “when he thought it 
necessary to ascertain the sort of 
welcome he would receive before 
billeting himself upon us.” 

“Perhaps he thought that, not 
having seen him for so many years, 
you might have some doubt of his 
identity,” replied Dr. Arrowsmith, 
“and considered it advisable to 
ascertain the fact.” : 

“ My simple reason for not bring- 
ing my bag with me, Ellen,” said 
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Harold, “was not that I doubted 
my welcome, but that I really did 
not know whether I should remain 
in Ferriham all night ; so I thought, 
all things considered, the railway- 
station was the best place for my 
luggage. My time is greatly occu- 
pied ; and if I could have transacted 
the business which brought me to 
Ferriham, and returned to Scratton 
to-night, I should have preferred it, 
for my presence is urgently required 
there. I see, however, it is im- 
possible, and am, therefore, greatly 
obliged for the offer of your hospi- 
tality. ” 

Dinner was shortly after an- 
nounced, and Dr. Arrowsmith, who 
was to proceed to London ‘by a 
night train, stayed until so late in the 
evening, that it was some hours 
after his arrival before Harold So- 
mers was able to announce the cause 
of his visit. 

As soon as Dr. Arrowsmith had 
taken his departure Harold said : 

“Tam sure you must believe that 
I had some particular object in 
paying you this visit, Ellen, and—” 

“ Well, Harold,” interrupted Mrs. 
Winter, “since you have never 
before favoured us with your com- 
pany, I can hardly flatter myself 
that your present visit is solely due 
to cousinly regard ; but, whatever it 
is, I am very glad to see you. How 
are you getting on in your pro- 
fession ?” 

“Oh, exceedingly well—I have 
an assistant, and the whole of our 
time is occupied ; but I had better 
at once explain what has brought 
me here. I am afraid the subject 
will not be a pleasant one, but I 
have no desire to cause you annoy- 
ance, and, when you have heard 
what I have to say, you will, I 
think, thank me for having spoken.” 

The faces of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Winter had considerably darkened 
as Harold had proceeded. From 
his preface they instinctively guessed 


that his errand concerned Annie 
Thornleigh. 

“It is a matter which concerns 
your daughter, Ellen,” he con- 
tinued. 

Before he had time to say more, 
Mr. Winter interposed. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Somers,” he 
said, “I really think that is a sub- 
ject upon which we had better not 
enter. It is an unpleasant one, and 
the discussion of it can lead to no 
good, and, in fact, to nothing but 
annoyance. It is always best to 
speak plainly.” 

“T told you just now, Mr. Win- 
ter,” Harold resumed, “ that I be- 
lieved you would be glad to hear 
what I have to say. I have not 
come to make any proposal to you 
about Annie, but simply to inform 
you on a point on which you are 


probably in ignorance. But first tell 
me how do you like Dr. Thorn- 
leigh ?” 


“ How do I dislike him would be- 
a more appropriate question, Cant- 
ing hypocrite!” replied George 
Winter. 

“ Oh, that’s your opinion of him,. 
Mr. Winter ?” said Harold, laughing. 
“Well, how would you regard a 
marriage between your daughter and. 
his second son, Ellen ?” 

The Winters, husband and wife, 
stared in amazement at this ques- 
tion. Such an event as Harold 
hinted at seemed so utterly beyond 
the bounds almost of possibility. 

“ You're joking !” they exclaimed. 

“«T never was more serious in my 
life !” replied Harold. 

“ And does his reverence know 
of this proposed freak of his son’s ?” 
asked Mr. Winter. 

“ Know of it !” exclaimed Harold. 
“If such a marriage do take place, 
it will be of his making. He is doing 
all in his power to bring it about.” 

“Then we'll do all in our power 
to prevent it,” said Mr. Winter; “ she- 
is under age by several years, I be- 
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lieve, and cannot marry without our 
consent. And does Dr, Thorn- 
leigh know who she is ?” 

“To be sure he does! I believe 
he has been scheming to marry her 
to one of his sons for years. It is 
just because he knows who she is 
that he is anxious on the point.” 

“But what can be his reason ?” 
asked Mrs. Winter ; “‘it is quite in- 
comprehensible to me.” 

Harold Somers was conscious that 
he was on rather delicate ground. 
He was very unwilling to inform the 
Winters what contingency might 
place Annie Thornleigh in posses- 
sion of Thornleigh ; in fact, he was 
determined not to do so, lest they 
might be tempted to do her some 
injury. 

“Doubtless he has good reasons 
in his own judgment,” he replied ; 
“ but it is very difficult to dive into 
another man’s motives.” 

“ But, surely, you must have some 
idea, Harold, of Dr. Thornleigh’s 
motive,” said his cousin. 

- “Well you see, Ellen,” replied 
the young man, with a laugh, “Iam 
a lawyer’s son, and have been taught 
never to commit myself to an opinion 
that I cannot support by proof; 
and, after all, ideas go for nothing.” 

“YT think you know much more 
than you say, too, Mr. Somers,” said 
Mr. Winter. “Now, hasn’t this girl 
some sort of title to Thornleigh ? 
Or, at all events, does not this man 
think so?” 
_ “She has no title that I am aware 
of; but Dr. Thornleigh’s conduct 
— almost as if he believed she 

“T am convinced there is some- 
thing of that sort at the bottom of 
his motives,” resumed George Win- 
ter. “Ellen and’ I talked this 
matter over years ago, and we pro- 
cured a copy of old Dr. Thornleigh’s 
will ; but it seemed to place Dr. 
Thornleigh’s title tothe place beyond 


dispute. There is some mystery 


about the affair that I cannot fathom. 


I know enough of this parson’s cha- 


racter, however, to feel certain that 
his sole object in forming a mar- 
riage between the girl and his son is 
a mercenary one. 1 must look fur- 
ther into the matter. I am much 
obliged to you, Mr. Somers, for 
mentioning what is proposed by this 
conceited parson. We will effectu- 
ally stop it, at any rate. Whether 


the girl is a pauper, or a millionaire 


kept out of her property, makeg no 
difference to us; if Dr. Thornleigh 
wants to marry her to his son it is a 
sufficient reason for our opposing it.” 
“ But how have Annie and young 
Mr. Thornleigh met?” asked Mrs, 
Winter. 
_ “ How have they met?” Harold 
Somers repeated ; “ why for the last 
eight years Annie has been under 
Dr. Thornleigh’s control. He has 
id for her education, which is now 
finished, and she resides at Thorn- 
leigh.” 


“The d——l, she does!” ex- 


claimed George Winter, the only 
expression on his countenance being 
that of blank amazement. And, in 
another moment, he added, “ that 


rascal Sharke has deceived me, then, - 


all that time ; but I'll be even there. 
But I see it—she must be entitled to 
the estate. He’d never have taken 
all that trouble about her otherwise. 
But how entitled? that’s what 
puzzles me. It’s most annoying to 
be in this state of perplexity.” 

And George Winter gave the 
table a thump with his fist, which 
made the whole room shake. “It 
was plain that he was discomposed 
in no slight degree. 

“Now, honestly, Mr. Somers,” he 
resumed, “do you not really know 
whether or not this girl is the right- 


ful owner of Thornleigh, and if she» . 


is, how it happens to be so?” 

“T do not,” replied Harold. 

“T think, George, you should go 
to Scratton and see my uncle, Mr. 
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Somers;” said Mrs. Winter ; “ per- 
haps he can throw some light on the 
subject. What do you think, Ha- 
rold ?” 

“TI hardly think he can,” replied 
the young man. 

“Well, there is no harm in my 
asking him, at any rate,” said Mr. 
Winter. “I will go to Scratton for 
the purpose shortly. I am surprised 
that he did not inform you that your 
daughter was living so near here, 
Ellen.” 

“ He did not know it himself until 
a few days ago,” said Harold ; “nor 
did I. Annie passes by the name 
of South, and Dr. Thornleigh has 
always professed that she is the 
daughter of a deceased college 
friend. I only discovered who she 
was by seeing her in conversation 
with an old woman, with whom, I 
I daresay, you are acquainted—a 
Mrs. Gratton.” 

Mr. Winter coloured and became 
much embarrassed at this allusion 
to Mrs. Gratton. He had no inten- 
tion to discuss his treatment of 
Annie, and therefore only signified 
his assent to what Harold had stated 
about Mrs. Gratton by a sort of 

nt. 

* Ah, South !” said Mrs. Winter. 
“‘ And does she continue to bear her 
own Christian name ?” 

“Yes; she is called Annie 
South.” 

“‘And what does she say to her 
proposed marriage with young Mr. 
Thornleigh ? the second son, I think 
you said,” she continued. 

“Yes, the second son—Captain 
Thornleigh —in the Guards. I 
really have not the slightest idea 
whether she regards his suit with 
favour or not, nor whether he is 
desirous to marry her. All that I 
am certain about is that Dr. Thorn- 
leigh ardently desires it. I have 
the fact from himself.” 

“TI should like to ask you a 
question, Harold,” said the lady, 


“which you may regard as rather an 
inquisitive one; and if so, pray 
do not answer it. Why have you 
taken the trouble to come all this 
way to inform us of Dr. Thornleigh’s 
scheme? Have you any fenchant 
for Annie? Is she good-looking ?” 

“Yes, very; but I have not the 
slightest feeling, other than cousinly 
regard for her. Dr. Thornleigh 
insulted me most grossly this morn- 
ing, and I determined to give you 
the opportunity of frustrating his 
scheme should you object to it.” 

“TI most certainly do object, and 
shall object. There is no mistake 
about it, I suppose. I should not 
like to commit myself in the 
matter.” 

“Not the possibility of a mistake. 
The reverend gentleman was so 
anxious to secure Annie for his son, 
that, fearing I had set my heart 
upon her, he asked me point-blank 
whether it was so, adding also that 
he intended to bestow her hand on 
Captain Thornleigh.” 

“Oh, well, we'll see about that ; 
but let us change the subject, it 
irritates me.” 

So the conversation was changed, 
and soon afterwards Harold Somers 
retired to his room for the night. 

““ Now, what can be the parson’s 
object ?” exclaimed Mr. Winter, as 
soon as he and his wife were alone. 
“TI never was so puzzled to account 
for a man’s conduct in the course of 
my life. It’s money in some shape 
that’s at the bottom of it; but how 
your daughter can be possessed of 
any, or entitled to any, I have not 
the most remote idea. There’s a 
mystery about the whole affair. 
How did this fellow find out where 
the child was? And that rascal 
Sharke, too, taking the twenty pounds 
odd, year by year, and allowing me 
to remain under the impression that 
it was regularly paid to that old hag, 
Gratton. But I’ll have it, every 
penny, refunded, or know the reason 
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why. Perhaps the woman still lives 
in the same place. That must be 
inquired about. One thing is cer- 
tain, the young fellow upstairs knows 
far more than he has stated. Pro- 
bably, even what benefit this parson 
expects to gain by his son’s marry- 
ing the girl.” 

“You must certainly see my 
uncle Somers, George,” replied Mrs. 
Winter ; “he will, perhaps, be more 
communicative. It’s my firm belief 
that Annie is, somehow or other, 
the rightful owner of Thornleigh, 
which, of course, explains Dr. 
Thornleigh’s anxiety to marry her to 
his son. I think we had better try 
to induce her to live with us, Peo- 
ple will talk a little at first, but that 
cannot be helped.” 

“ Yes, Ellen, we must get hold of 
the girl, but we are so infernally in 
the dark. That she is of value I 
am convinced, but in what that 
value consists I am quite at a loss 
to imagine.” ; 

The conversation was carried on 
between Mr. and Mrs. Winter in 
that strain for nearly an hour after 
Harold Somers had retired to rest, 
when they followed his example ; 
and, on the following morning, the 
young doctor returned to Scratton. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


DR. THORNLEIGH MEETS WITH A 
REBUFF. 


LIKE most persons who have allowed 
their temper to get the better of 
their judgment, Harold Somers had 
no sooner given the Winters the in- 
formation, to impart which had been 
the sole object of his journey to 
Ferrlham than he _ regretted it. 
Smarting under the insults he had 
received at the hands of Dr. Thorn- 
leigh, and determined to baulk his 
plans, he had not sufficiently weigh- 
ed what might be the consequence 
to Miss South of the course he had 


taken, and had hardly set foot in 
Scratton before he was sensible of 
serious doubts on the point. 

As he revolved in his mind Mrs. 
Winter’s cruelty to her little daugh- 
ter, when she was under her con- 
trol—the fact of his having cast her 
from her natural home, and placed 
her in the charge of the horrible old 
hag, with whom he had had an in- 
terview—the Winters’ refusal to give 
any information of her whereabouts, 
when his father had made the in- 
quiry, and, that in the event of her 
title to Thornleigh being proved, 
and her dying under age, the large 
personalty left by old Mr. Thorn- 
leigh would revert to Mrs. Winter, — 
he began to have sad misgivings as 
to Annie South’s personal safety. 
That her unnatural mother ani her 
husband were quite equal to putting 
her out of the way, if they could do 
so without fear of discovery, he did 
not for an instant doubt; and, if 
they succeeded in getting her into 
their. power, there were so many 
ways of doing this. Yes, his journey 
to Ferriham had been a huge blun- 
der. Howhe cursed his own temper 
for having led him into this repre- 
hensible imprudence! The motive 
by which he had been actuated, 
he was bound to admit, had been 
solely and entirely bad—he had 
been prompted by the most ignoble 
of passions—revenge ! 

Deeply, indeed, did he regret, 
now that the mischief was done, 
that he had not allowed himself to 
be influenced by his father. Mr. 
Somers had expressed his disap- 
proval of his course of action, and 
Harold now saw that he had been 
right. Mr. and Mrs. Winter had 
not given him the slightest inkling 
of their intentions, further than that 
they should do their utmost to de- 
feat Dr. Thornleigh’s scheme. All 
that he could now do towards coun- 
teracting any plans they night form 
detrimental to Annie South’s wel- 
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fare, was to inform her of what he 
had done, and this he resolved to 
do. It would not be a pleasant 
task, but it must be undertaken. 

But how to do so—Dr. Thorn- 
leigh had forbidden him his house. 
A letter to Miss South requesting 
an interview might fall into the 
Doctor’s hands, who, being familiar 
with his handwriting, would not 
scruple to open it. He saw nothing 
for it but a chance meeting. She 
frequently came to the town, and, 
quite as often as not, unaccompanied 
by any of the Thornleigh family. If, 
at the expiration of a week, he 
had not fallen in with her, he re- 
solved to depute to his father the 
task of informing her of his visit to 
Ferriham, though he infinitely pre- 
ferred doing it himself. 

Two days after his return to 
Scratton, on emerging from his sur- 
gery, Harold Somers found himself 
face to face with Dr. Thornleigh. 
He was struck by the marked change 
in the Doctor’s visage since their 
stormy interview. He looked 
anxious and careworn, and all his 
pomponty of manner appeared to 

ve left him for the nonce. The 
two days had made as much havoc 
of his face, as, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, ten years might be ex- 
pected to create. He had, indeed, 
suffered greatly. 

To know for a fact that the 
young doctor was fully alive to his 
plans was a great shock to him, 
though he had half-suspected it. He 
now greatly regretted that, by his 
insulting language, he had come to 
an open rupture with him, and had 
even resolved to endeavour to effect 
a reconciliation—in fact, he was 
about to call on him with this very 
object, when they so unexpectedly 
met. His intention was to admit 
that he had been far too hasty, and 
to state that he had reconsidered 
‘the young man’s proposal, and that, 
although he could not at that mo- 


ment given his consentto it, he hoped 
in time to be able to do so, and 
that Harold Somers might continue 
his visits to Thornleigh. By this 
means he hoped to keep him quiet, 
without committing himself as to 
his marriage with Rose, until Cap- 
tain Thornleigh’s union with Miss 
South, when he would quietly give 
the young fellow his congé. He 
was somewhat startled at so sud- 
denly encountering Harold, but at 
once assumed his normal grim 
smile, and addressed him— 

“Moy dear young friend,” he 
said, “ Oi was ahout to call on you 
to express moy regret at having 
spoken as Oi did when we last met. 
Oi was so taken by surprise at what 
you said that Oi—er—did—Oi—er 
forgot moyself.” 

At the same time he extended 
his right hand, of which Harold 
took not the slightest notice. 

“7 think you did, Dr. Thorn- . 
leigh,” he replied ; “but, as I have 
no intention to subject myself to 
the chance of a repetition of your 
insults, we will for the future be 
strangers to each other. I am sorry 
myself that I allowed such a man as 
you to make me lose my temper.” - 

He was about to pass on, when 
Dr. Thornleigh spoke. He had not 
expected his offer of reconciliation 
to be received in this manner, but 
had anticipated‘that Harold would 
have been only too glad to be per- 
mitted to resume his old footing. 

“Moy dear Mr. Harold,” he re- 
sumed, “all that a man can do, 
when he has forgotten what is due 
to a fellow-man, is to admit his 
error and apologise for it, and Oi 
do apologise for having spoken to 
you as Oi did.” 

Probably, this was the first time 
in his existence that Dr. Thornleigh 
had offered an apology, although he 
had exacted many from others. 

_ “Tam glad to see that you admit 
that you acted like a——; well, not 
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like a clergyman, or a gentleman, 
Dr. Thornleigh. I think we need 
not further refer to the matter,” said 
Harold. 

~ “ But Oi wish to say that we shall 
be happy to see you at Thornleigh, 
as before ; and with regard to my 
‘daughter—well—perhaps in time— 

“I do not intend to set foot in 
your house again, Dr. Thornleigh,” 
Harold interposed, “ except in the 
contingency I before mentioned— 
Miss South’s illness. I am not a 
man to be insulted one day and 
patronised on the next.” 

“But, moy dear young friend, 
Christian forgiveness is one of the 
noblest of virtues—perhaps the nob- 
lest. The best of us err at times— 
Oi am a case in point—Oi acknow- 
ledge moy error. Do not, Oi be- 
seech you, cherish this resentment. 
We are told in Gawd’s Word——” 

“Dr. Thornleigh,” said Harold, 
*‘ T am surprised that, knowing as you 
do, that I am fully ‘acquainted with 
your scheme with regard to Miss 


South, and why you are afraid of her © 


—yes, you are afraid of her—you 
should entertain so low an opinion 
of me as to suppose that I am in the 
slightest degree deceived by you. I 
wonder you are not ashamed to 
make any reference to the Bible 
under these circumstances. But I 
will be no party to such blasphemy 
by listening to you. As a matter 
of common sense, I would strongly 
recommend you to reserve your 
texts for those who are not so well 
acquainted with your character as I 
am—though I think it bad taste to 
be continually interspersing one’s 
conversation with quotations from 
Scripture. If anything could make 
me more determined to prosecute 
the course on which I have decided, 
with reference to Miss South’s affairs, 
it would be this attempt of yours to 
patch up matters between us, which, 
you would have me believe, proceeds 
from charity. I will now 


wish you good next 
time we meet it will be as strangers.” 

Dr. Thornleigh made another 
effort to speak, but Harold Somers 
paid not the slightest attention to it, 
and passed on, leaving him in such 
a state of bewilderment and indigna- 
tion that he paid no regard to the 
marks of recognition accorded him 
by the passers-by. 

Meanwhile, Harold walked up the 
street, and, at the top of it, espied 
the Thornleigh carriage drawn-up in 
front of one of the shops, showing 
that some members of the family 
were in the town. It was empty, 
but he hoped Annie South had been 
been one of its occupants, and, on 
looking into the shop, he saw that it 
was so. Mrs, and Miss Thornleigh 
were also with her. He resolved, 
however, to take this opportunity of 
speaking to her. 

In a few minutes the three ladies 
recognised him from the shop, and 
Harold accosted them. After the 
interchange of a few words, he 
said,— 

‘“‘T was wishing to see’ you parti- 
cularly, Miss South,” at the same 
time regarding her with a meaning 
glance, which she did not fail to 
catch. 

“ Indeed !” replied, and 
stepped a little aside. 

“ Are you two plotting some mis- 
chief ?” asked Rose. 

“To be sure we are, Miss Thorn- 
leigh,” replied Harold, witha laugh ; 
“ something dreadfully mysterious.” 

“T think | will walk back to Thorn- 
leigh, Mrs. Thornleigh,” said Annie ; 
“‘T should like the walk.” 

“Oh, don’t think of it, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Thornleigh ; “ we will wait 
until you and Mr. Harold have 
finished your confab—I don’t sup- 
‘pose you will be long.” 

“T should prefer walking, Mrs. 


Thornleigh,” returned the young. 


lady, ina tone which was not un 


mon with her—a tone which me@fit | 
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to say she intended to have her own 
way. 

Mrs. Thornleigh knew it be use- 
less to attempt to combat her deci- 
sion, and, therefore, replied,— 

“Very well, my dear—you are a 
strange girl.” She then gave the 
coachman directions to return home, 
and Harold Somers and Miss South 
found themselves alone. 

“Now, Harold,” asked the latter, 
“‘ what is it you have to say? Have 
you made any further discoveries ?” 

“No, I have not,” he replied ; 
“but | have been guilty of a piece 
of imprudence, which I exceedingly 
regret, and which you ought to 
know. I have informed Mr. and 
Mrs. Winter where you are.” 

“Oh, Harold ! how could you do 
so? Iam sure to be annoyed by 
them. I can’t conceive your motive. 

““T must admit it was a bad one. 
Dr. Thornleigh insulted me most 
grossly ; and to annoy him, I went 
to Ferriham, and informed the 
Winters that you were living under 
his roof, and also his plans about 
you. I felt sure they would do all 
in their power to oppose them.” 

“Before taking a step likely to 
affect me so vitally, you ought to 
have consulted me. I am exces- 
sively annoyed at it. I cannot think 
how you could have brought your- 
self to do such a thing!” and the 
rising colour showed that she really 
was angry. 

“TI ought, I know—in fact, I 
ought not to have gone near the 
Winters at all, knowing all they have 
done to you; but my passion com- 
pletely got the better of me—I 
thought of nothing but toberevenged 
on him, He is so anxious that you 
should marry Captain Thornleigh, 
that he feared there was some clan- 
destine engagement between you 
and me. | told him he was entirely 
mistaken, and, to prove the truth of 
my statement, informed him that I 
loved Rose—do not repeat this, 


prudence. 


please. He then broke out into a 
torrent of abuse, and insulted me to 
that extent that I cast prudence to 
the winds, and told him that I knew 
who you were, and why he was so- 
anxious to have you for his daughter- 
in-law.” 

“ T feel indignant, Harold, at your 
having so compromised me; had 
anyone but yourself acted in such a 
manner, I should have been con- 
vinced that he was desirous of doing 
me an injury. ‘ I know that was not 
your motive; but it was unworthy 
of you, Harold, All this must lead 
to much unpleasantness to me. Did 
you say that I knew my real name ?” 

“No, I did not; nor do I think 
that he imagines you to be aware of 
it. I really am excessively sorry, 
Annie, for having allowed my indig- 
nation to betray me into such im- 
I do not know what 
course the Winters may pursue, but 
I thought it right to put you on your 
guard. You should know, too, that 
Dr. Thornleigh has forbidden me to 
visit at Thornleigh, so we shall not 
have many opportunities for meet- 
ing ; but, whenever you want me, do 
not hesitate to send for me, and I 
will come. 

“JT am very sorry to hear this, 
Harold. I shall miss you very 
much, You have involved me in 
difficulty, and now I shall not have 
your assistance for my instruction. 
I know you had no desire to injure 
me, and I forgive you.” 

“Thank you very much for that,” 
said Harold. “‘ Your anger was just, 
Annie. I feel very angry at myself, 
and wish I could undo what I have 
done, but that is impossible; and 
all we can do is to guard against 
the consequences of my folly, as far 
as possible’; if you ever feel at all 
unwell, send for me. I told Dr. 
Thornleigh I should not set foot in 
Thornleigh again, except in the 
capacity of your medical adviser ; 
though I hope it may be very long 
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before my services are so required. 
I fancy he will throw no difficulty 
in the way of my attending you, 
should you require it.” 

“But surely, Harold,” said the 
young lady, “ you cannot think he is 
so bad as to——” 

“Never mind what I think, my 
dear cousin,” interposed Harold ; 
“but, if ever you feel unwell, send 
for me.” 

“Tf I find myself perplexed with 
difficulties I shall be atmost a 
to sham illness,” she replied, ‘i 
order to obtain your advice; a 
don’t be alarmed, if you are sum- 
moned in hot haste some day.” 

“Very well; only you must be 
careful not to cry ‘Wolf!’ too fre- 
quently, or I am afraid your messages 
will not be allowed to reach me.” 

“Oh, Dr. Thornleigh is coming 
this way,” exclaimed the young girl. 

Harold Somers turned in the 
direction she pointed, and, sure 
enough, there was the lanky rector 
of Scratton, about thirty yards down 
the street, advancing towards them 
with rapid strides. He had remarked 
them, before they had discovered 
him ; and, not having yet overcome 
the effects of the rebuff administered 
to him by Harold Somers, seeing 
his enemy, for he could regard the 
young man in no other light, in 
close conversation with his ward, did 
not have that effect on his temper 
which oil has on troubled waters. 
His fury was something terrible, 
and, mingled with that fury, was a 
large proportion of dread: for he 
could hardly doubt that Harold had 
acquainted the young lady with her 
relationship to his family. The 
Rector now knew it to be useless to 
endeavour to effect any reconciliation 
with Harold, and was, therefore, 
resolved to employ rather forcible 
language towards him, as soon as he 
had. reached the couple. By the 
time he had done so, he had re- 


assumed all his pomposity, despite 


some few misgivings as to whether 
Harold Somers might not prove 
himself a better master of retort 
than himself. 

“Shall you speak to him ?” con- 
tinued Miss South, as soon as Harold 
had ‘ sighted’ the Rector. 

“Well, that depends upon cir- 
cumstances,” he replied ; if he takes 
no notice of us, I shall not address 
him ; but if he attempts to browbeat. 
me, I certainly shall not spare him. 
Oh, he means to speak, I can see ;. 
he’s shaking himself eo Now 
for it.” 

Dr. Thornleigh most decidedly 
did intend to speak; he was not 
going to allow them to plot against 
him, if ne could help it. Without 
taking the slightest notice of Harold 
Somers, he addressed Annie South. 

“Oi am surprised to find you 
here alone, moy dear Annie,” he 
said: ‘Where are Mrs. Thornleigh. 
and moy daughter ?” 

“They have gone home in the 
carriage,” she replied; “I told 
them I should like the walk back, 
so they have driven away without 
me.” 

“If you will take moy arm, then,” 
he resumed, “we will start at once. 
Oi stated before, that Oi do not 
approve of your being in the town 
alone.” 

“But I am not alone, Dr. Thorn-. 
leigh,” she returned ; “ I am under 
very good protection. 
Somers is quite able to take care. 
of me. I did not think of return-. 
ing to Thornleigh just yet, and he 
will escort me when I am ready. 

“Oi could not allow such a 
thing for a moment, moy dear,” the 
Rector replied. ‘‘ This person is not 
fit company for you, and I must beg 
that, for the future, you hold no in-. 
tercourse with him. If he had pos-. 
sessed any decency he would not. 
have addressed you, after the inso~ 


lence of which he has been guilty. 


towards me.” 


Mr. Harold 
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Miss South burst into a musical 


« Why, Dr. Thornleigh !” she ex- 
claimed, “this is Mr. Harold 
Somers; you must be out of your 
senses.” 

Harold maintained silence. He 
felt he had so much the best of 
Dr. Thornleigh, that the latter’s re- 
marks only brought a smile to his 
face. 
fore speaking, albeit he had no in- 
tention of sparing the Doctor. 

“Oi am quite aware who he is, 
moy dear,” returned the reverend 
gentleman, in a lofty tone; “ Oi 
am only sorry for his father, whom 
Oi greatly respect, that it has 
pleased Gawd to curse him with such 
ason. Oi can only repeat what Oi 
said—Oi must beg you to quit him, 
and accompany me home.” 

And he stuck out his elbow, as 
a hint to the young lady to hang 
‘on to it. 

“ Really, Dr. Thornleigh,” she 
replied, “if you have some cause of 
quarrel with Mr. Somers, I have 
not. He has always behaved like 
a gentleman, as far as I am con- 
cerned, and I could not be so rude 
as to treat him as you wish. 1 
could not really. I shall be very 
glad ‘of your escort to Thornleigh, 
in a few minutes, when I have done 
talking to Mr. Somers.” 

Dr. Thornleigh gazed in amaze- 
ment on the young girl, who did 
not flinch, in the slightest, under his 
glance. On the contrary, she looked 
him straight in the face, with so 
much resolution, that he was con- 
scious he quailed under it. Some- 
thing was evidently going wrong 
with him. His will, which had al- 
ways been law, in his own estima- 
tion, was now openly questioned ; 
first by Harold Somers, next by 
Annie South. Clearly, his manner 
and appearance no longer command- 
ed that respect to which they were 
entitled. 


He waited to hear more, be- 


- “ Do you really mean to say that, 
after what I have told you of this per- 
son’s insolence to me, you still desire 
to remain on terms of acquaintance 
with him ?” he asked. 

“T do,” replied Annie, in a calm, 
measured tone, and she again looked 
him straight in the face. 

Harold Somers who was enjoying 
the scene immensely, now decided 
“to put his oar in,” by way of 
badgering the Rector. 

“There, there—that will do !” he 
said quietly ; “go away, go away! We 
would rather not be annoyed any 
further by you. What you say is 
very fine, very fine ; but it becomes 
tedious after a while. Do, my dear — 
sir, be persuaded by me, and move 
yourself out of earshot. Miss South 
will join you directly.” 

This was too much. Dr. Thorn- 
leigh fairly gasped for breath in his 
passion, and made two or three in- 
effectual attempts to speak before he 
succeeded in giving utterance to a 
sound, 

“You shall smart for this, you 
scoundrel !” he presently said ; then 
he turned his eyes upwards and con- 
tinued : “ Who could have believed 
that such depravity existed in human 
nature? But there is one consola- 
tion, ‘The wicked shall be turned 
into hell, and all the people that for- 
get Gawd.’ You must not believe 
a word this man tells you, Annie ; it 
is all false.” 

You need not alarm yourself, sir,” 
said Harold. “I shall not tell her 
anything that you would rather she 
did not know. And about that text 
which you were so good as to quote 
for my benefit, I presume, I think if 
you were to shut yourself up alone 
in your study, it would not be neces- 
sary for you to leave it to find some 
one to whom it is as applicable as to 
myself—modesty prevents my say- 
ing, more so.” 

“Mr. Somers,” said Annie, and 
she shot an expressive glance at him, 
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“‘ after your manner to Dr. Thorn- 
leigh, I really cannot doubt that 
what he stated was not exaggerated, 
and therefore I think I cannot do 
better than accept his escort at 
once.” Then she accepted Dr. 
Thornleigh’s arm, and they started 
for Thornleigh. 

“Its strange murmured Harold 
to himself, as Dr. Thornleigh and 
this ward left him ; “ that girl is not 
a bit like her mother, and I used to 
think her the very image of her, all 
but her eyes, when she was a child. 
It strikes me afresh after having so 
recently seen Mrs. Winter. It’s 
‘wonderful how some persons change 
as they growup. Ah! Dame Nature, 
you're a difficult person to under- 
stand !” And, with this sentiment he 
returned to the surgery. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
DR. THORNLEIGH TRIUMPHANT. 


LUNCHEON was just concluded at 
Thornleigh, and Dr. and Mrs. 
‘Thornleigh, Rose, and Annie South, 
‘were seated in the library, which was 
the most cheerful room at Thorn- 
leigh, and the one in which they 
spent the greater part of their time. 
Dr. Thornleigh had understood 
‘Harold Somers’ assertion (that he 
would not tell Miss South anything 
that the Rector did not wish her to 
know), to mean that he had not done 
so; so he had maintained the same 
reserve to her, regarding her early 
years, as formerly. He was surprised 
to find, as he believed, that the 
young man had not informed her 
that she was Annie Thornleigh, but 
_ascribed it entirely to his appearance 
on the scene, when he had surprised 
the two young people in conversa- 
tion, and congratulated himself that 
he had arrived in the very nick of 
time. So things remained on their 
former footing at Thornleigh. 


“ Qi think Oi did not tell you that 
Oi received a letter from Frederick 
this morning, moy dear,” said the 
Rector, addressing his ward ; “he 
inquired particularly after you, and 
desired to be very kindly remem- 
bered.” 

“T am very much obliged to him, 
I am sure,” replied Annie, starting 
from one of her reveries, which had 
rather increased of late. ‘et 

‘I suppose we shall have one of 
the usual gloomy prayer-tea parties 
next week, papa,” said Rose, with a 
sigh. Who's that, I wonder ?” 

This last remark was prompted 
by the sound of carriage-wheels, 
which were plainly heard approach- 
ing the hall door. ; 

“‘Some callers, I suppose, dear,” 
said Mrs. Thornleigh. “I dare say 
its Mrs. Williams—I rather ex- 
pected her to-day.” 

Mrs. Thornleigh’s conjecture was, 
however, erroneous, for, in a few 
minutes, a servant entered to say 
that a lady and gentleman, who had 
given no name, wished to see Dr, 
Thornleigh. They had been sho 
into the drawing-room. 

“Some persons begging fér sub- 
scriptions, of course,” said Dr. Thorn- 
leigh. “‘ The audacity of these people 
is positively unbearable. It almost 
induces one to resolve to give no- 
thing away in charity, and, were it 
not that Oi feel it to be a solemn 
duty to assist our poorer brethren, 


Oi fear Oi should be almost tempted 
to do so.” ; 
What Dr. Thornleigh disbursed 
in charity is expressed by the word 
nil, for the little which found its 
way from his pockets into those of 
his “‘ poorer brethren” could hardly 
be said to be given in charity, since 
it was invariably doled out in anger 
and under a sense of injury—the 
pang caused by each fresh appeal to 
his pocket none knew but himself. 
“These people seldom send in 
their cards, of course,” he continued 
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“for fear of being sent about their 
business.” 

On entering the drawing-room the 
gentleman, whom he immediately 
recognised as Mr. Winter, though 
they had not met for more ten years, 
made him a stiff bow, saying at the 
same time : 

“You hardly expected to see me, 
I think, Dr. ‘Thornleigh, from the 
surprise depicted on your counte- 
nance—you rememberme quitewell.” 

Dr. Thornleigh, by no means, 
relished this visit, knowing it fore- 
boded much unpleasantness. He 
took in the whole scene at once, 
and guessed the object of his visitors. 
He had to thank Harold Somers for 
it, of course. 

“Mr. Winter, Oi think,” he re- 
plied ; “Oi hope you are very well, 
sir.’ 

“Thank you for your kind in- 
quiry, Dr. Thornleigh,” resumed 
George Winter in a cold, hard tone. 
“Permit me to introduce your 
cousin, Mrs. Winter” (and he em- 
phasised the word cousin), “about 
whom you were so considerate as to 
make inquiries when I last had the 
pleasure of hearing from you. My 
dear—your cousin, Dr. Thornleigh.’ 

Mrs. Winter made him the most 
formal of curtsies, to which the 
Rector replied by the stiffest of in- 
clinations. “A very handsome 
woman, but not a bit like her 

“daughter,” was Dr. Thornleigh’s 
mental observation as regarded Mrs. 
Winter. 

Each side was bracing itself up 
for the impending contest. Dr. 
Thornleigh was no coward, physi- 
cally considered, and had quite re- 
solved not to yield to their demands, 
whatever they might be. He knew 
they could not take Annie away by 
force, if that was their intention ; 
and, being in his own house, he felt 
himself to be master of the situation. 
He had determined to admit nothing 
with regard to Annie’s -parentage, 


and to refuse any request, or pro- 
posal, they might make about her. 

“TI have no doubt you have 
guessed the object of our visit,” re- 
sumed George Winter; “ but, in 
order that there may be no mistake, 
I will state it. We have come, in 
the first place, to thank you for your 
care of Mrs. Winter’s daughter ; and, 
in the next, to state that we propose 
to relieve you of all charge of her 
for the future.” 

‘Oi am certainly surprised to see 
you in my house, Mr. Winter,” said 
Dr. Thornleigh, “after what has 


passed between us, and still more ° 


so at what you have just said. 
Many years ago Oi offered to provide 
for her, but you declined, and would 
not inform me where she was. Moy 
heart yearned towards the poor 
child, and, as Oi told you, Oi feared 
moy desire, to act in such a way as 
moy late uncle would have approved, 
caused me to behave in what must 
have worn the appearance of want 
of Christian charity. Oi did all in 
moy power to repair moy error, if 
error it was ; but you would not give 
me the opportunity of doing so; 
and now you talk to me as if you 
had acceded to moy request, and 
had placed the dear child in moy 
charge.” 

“But you will admit that she is 
under your control, Dr. Thornleigh,” 
George Winter rejoined, “ notwith- 
standing my not having given you 
the informatiou you desired,—that 
she is under this roof at the present 
moment.” 

“Oi admit nothing of the sort, 
sir,” answered the Rector. “ You 
are evidently labouring under some 
strange delusion.” 

Mrs. Winter, womanlike, could 
not contain herself at what she knew 
to be Dr. Thornleigh’s falsehood. 

“How can you tell such a bare- 
faced falsehood,” she burst out; 
“how dare you, a minister of re- 
ligion—— ?” 
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_ “Hush, my dear! there is no 
occasion for all this excitement,” her 
husband interposed. “ Dr. Thorn- 
leigh’s memory is a little at fault— 
we are all of us more or less fallible 
in this respect—ministers of religion, 
as well as others. I shall be able 
to assist Dr. Thornleigh’s memory. 
Mrs. Winter’s daughter does not 
bear her own name of Annie Thorn- 
leigh, Dr. Thornleigh— possibly that 
fact may have led to yourerror. I 
must apologise for Mrs. Winter’s 
energy, but she is so easily excited. 
The young lady, I have referred to 
passes by the name of Annie South. 
There is a young lady of that name 
living here, I think.” 

“There is,” rejoined Dr. Thorn- 
leigh, “ what then ?” 

“ Ah! I felt confident of it,” re- 
turned Winter, then turning towards 
his wife, he continued, “‘ You see, 
my dear, you were far too hasty. 
Dr. Thornleigh’s mistake is at once 
explained. He was not aware that 
Miss South was your daughter, and 
that the young girl, whom, from 
motives of Christian charity, he has 
brought up, would prove to be a 
relative of his own. Quite a ro- 
mance, Dr. Thornleigh—how little 
you guessed you were bringing up 
_ your cousin’s daughter all these 
years. Its another instance of the 
adage that truth is stranger than 
fiction. But, now that I have ex- 
plained who Miss South is, you will 
understand what I stated when we 
first met.” 

Dr. Thornleigh was greatly irri- 
tated at George Winter’s bantering 
manner, and did not know how 
to meet it. He was totally unac- 
customed to be made the butt of 
irony, and it was a weapon to the 
handling of which, in self-defence, 
he was quite unequal. If he could 
only succeed in edging in a few 
quotations from Scripture and pomp- 


’ ous remarks he would feel more 


at home, but, unfortunately, the 


opportunity for doing so had not 
yet arisen. What he most earnestly 
desired, at that moment, was to get 
Mr. and Mrs. Winter out of the 
house. 

“Oi have not the slightest proof 
that Miss South is Mrs. Winter’s 
daughter,” he said ; “nor do Oi in- 
tend to give her up to you; and 
permit me to say, Mr. Winter, that 
Oi regard your presence here as a 
most unwarrantable intrusion, and 
Oi should be obliged by your leaving 
moy house at once.” 

“* And permit me to say, that we 
shall not go until we have seen Miss 
South, as you call her—Miss Annie 
Thornleigh, as we call her. You 
know as well as we that she is 
Edward Thornleigh’s daughter. Mrs. 
Winter, as her mother, has a right 
to see her, and see her she shall, 
before we leave this house.” 

“ff Miss South was the person 
you state, Mrs. Winter has forfeited. 
all claims of duty on her part. Oi 
took Miss South from a position 
of the utmost degradation and 
misery.” 

“That is nothing to the point, 
sir,” returned George Winter. “ As 
Mrs, Winter’s daughter we have a 
right to the charge of her. We have 
lost sight of her for many years, and 
have endeavoured to trace her. Why 
we did not succeed is sufficiently 
explained by the fact of her having 


-been secreted by you under a false 


name. Now that we have, at length, 
found her under your roof, Mrs. Win- 
ter insists on her natural and legal 
rights; and, I repeat, we will not 
leave the house without her.” 

“We will soon see about that,” 
returned Dr. Thornleigh; and he 
made a movement towards the bell, 
but George Winter intercepted him, 

“Before you summon yvur ser- 
vants, Dr. Thornleigh,” he said, “I 
think it would be as well for you to 
consider whether you would like 
them to know what I should tell 
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them—that you have been keeping 
the heiress of this estate out of her 
property all these years under a 
false name” (this was, of course, 
a chance shot of George Winter’s, 
but he saw by the rector’s face that 
it had found its mark;) “and are 
anxious to marry her to one of your 
sons, in order to make your tenure 
of it secure ?” 

Dr. Thornleigh was conscious that 
his disquietude was momentarily in- 
creasing ; and was beginning to think 
that perhaps, after all, it would be 
better: that Mr. and Mrs. Winter 
should be permitted to see Annie, 
for he was convinced that she would 
not quit his roof for theirs, and, 
when they were satisfied of this, they 
would have no excuse for prolong- 
ing their stay in his house. 

“Whether or not Miss South is 
Mrs. Winter’s daughter,” rejoined 
Dr. Thornleigh, ‘makes not the 
slightest difference so far as regards 
her right to Thornleigh. What you 
have just said is preposterous, for 
you must know perfectly well that 
my title to the estate is unassailable. 
Oi have no doubt you have care- 
fully examined moy uncle's will, 
and satisfied yourself that Mrs. 
Winter’s daughter has not the 
slightest claim to the estate, or any 
portion of the property left by moy 
uncle.” 

“Then why so anxious to make 
her your daughter-in-law?” said 
George Winter. “ But I know better 
than that ; the lawyers will soon be 
at work to put matters right.” 

“But as there is not the least 
evidence that Miss South is Mrs. 
Winter’s daughter, the discussion of 
any possible rights of. the latter is 
beside the question. You know how 
you disposed of Mrs. Winter’s child : 
you should seek’ her from the per- 
sons with whom you placed her 
when you married Mrs. Winter ?” 

“T didnot come here to be cross- 
questioned by you, sir,” retorted Mr. 


Winter ; “are we to see this young 
lady, or will it be necessary for us 
to procure a warrant to compel you 
to produce her ?” : 

“You shall see Miss South ; but if 
you think she will believe anything 
you say to her, or will place herself 
under your protection, Oi am very 
confident you will be mistaken.” 

And with that, Dr. Thornleigh 
rang the bell. 

“Inform Miss South that Oi shall 
be glad to see her in the drawing- 
room,” he said to the servant who 
replied to his summons. 

- After a dead silence of several 
minutes the door opened, and Miss 
South entered the room. i 

Mrs. Winter turned an inquiring 
glance upon the young girl, and her 
first thought was, “ I could not have 
believed that ten years could have 
made such a complete change in her 
appearance.” She did not recognise 
her in the slightest degree. 

On Mr. Winter, strange to say, 
Annie’s entrance produced a power- 
ful effect; he started visibly, and 
every vestige of colour left his coun- 
tenance. Was it remorse at his treat- 
ment of her that was troubling him ? 
It hardly wore that appearance. 
Whatever it was, the effects of 
the shock passed quickly away 
—in fact, they were only momen- 


My darling child!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Winter, advancing towards 
Annie with the intention of embrac- 
ing her. But the young girl drew her 
self to her full height, and recoiled 
from her. 

“Madam, I am not your child— 
my name is South!” she replied. 
Then she turned to Dr. Thornleigh, 
and continued, “ You sent for me, 
Dr. Thornleigh ?” 

“Oi did, moy dear,” said the 
Rector: “these personshaveintruded 
themselves upon me in the most un- 
warrantable manner, and on the 
most extraordinary errand. This 
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lady has asserted, without the 
slightest foundation, ‘that she i is your 
mother, and——” 

‘And so I am your mother, 
Annie,” Mrs. Winter interposed ; 
“surely you must recollect me. And 
you must remember my marriage 
with Mr. Winter, this gentleman.” 
And she diverted her glance towards 
Mr. Winter. 

Annie South was about to speak, 
but Dr. Thormleigh anticipated her. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said, 
‘you interrupted what Oi was about 


-to say to Miss South. Mrs. Winter, 


acting under some erroneous im- 
pression, moy dear, asserts herself 
to be your mother; she and her 
husband claim to be entitled to re- 


move you from moy guardianship. 


Oi think you wiil hardly consent to 
leave this house for their—pro- 
tection. Even if you were her 
daughter, you have attained the age 
at which the law would allow you to 
Perhaps 


some proofs of your parentage ; but 
Oi should recommend you, before 
giving any decision, to inquire how 
it was, if you are Mrs. Winter's 
daughter, that you were not per- 
mitted the shelter of her roof.” 

“No, Dr. Thornleigh,” said 
Annie ; “I wish to hear nothing of 
Mrs. Winter’s daughter. I do not 
admit myself to be that person, and 
have no interest in anything con- 
cerning her.” 

And she looked sternly at Mrs. 
Winter, who inwardly registered an 
oath, that, when she did succeed in 
getting her into her power, she 
should rue her audacity. 

Dr. Thornleigh’s spirits rose ra- 


pidly. He saw there was not the 


slightest chance of his losing his 


ward now. 


“T am indeed your mother, my 
dear,” replied Mrs. Winter ; “your 


name is not South, as this ’ wicked 
-man would have you believe ; it is 


-Thornleigh. 


Surely you cannot 
have forgotten that you were once 
called Thornleigh. He has sought 
you out to accomplish his own 
schemes, ll this property, which 
he enjoys, by right belongs to you, 
and he wishes to entrap you into a 
marriage with his son, in order that 


his, position here may not be as- 


sailed.” 

“‘ Have you any proof of all this ? 
Without evidence of this extraor-~ 
dinary tale, I cannot believe it. 
How comes it that your daughter is 
entitled to Dr. Thornleigh’s pro- 
perty ?” asked the young girl. 

Dr. Thornleigh quaked internally 
at this question, but his alarm was. 
quite unnecessary. He was aston- 
ished that Annie had not exhibited 
more surprise on being informed 
that Mrs. Winter was her mother, 
and that her name was, in reality, 
Thornleigh, and also at her complete 
self-possession, 

“That I am not prepared to ex- 
plain at this moment,” replied Mrs. 
Winter ; “‘I am satisfied of the fact, 
however, and that you are my 
daughter, and that Dr. Thornleigh 
knows it perfectly well. As your 
mother, Annie, you owe me some 
obedience, and, when I tell you that 
I wish you to reside with us, and that 
I earnestly yearn to bestow a mo- 
ther’s love upon you, to atone for 
my past neglect, itis your duty ta 


‘accede to my wish.” 


“ Mrs. Winter,” replied the young 
girl, “I have experienced the 
greatest kindness from Dr. Thorn- 
leigh’s family for the last eight years. 
Dr. Thornleigh took me from such 
scenes of horror and degradation 
that the mere thought of them makes. 
me shudder ; he educated me, and 
treated me as a member of his 
family. How it happened that he 
found me in. such. a dreadful posi- 
tion I do not recollect. I presume, 
however, if I am your daughter, that 
you consigned me to that wretched 
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life, in the hope that I should not 
live. I feel you have forfeited all 
claim to my obedience and affection 
—natural affection, indeed—how 
dare you make use of such a term? 
If you are my mother, which God 
grant you are not, I loathe the very 
sight of you! Nothing on this 
earth shall induce me to place my- 
self in your power !” 

“Oh, Annie,” said Mrs. Winter, 
stifling her rage by a violent effort, 
“how dreadful it is to hear you 
speak in this way! You do not 
know how bitterly I have repented 
of my neglect of you—how we have 
tried to discover you in order to 
place you in your proper position.” 

“ Recollect, madam,” resumed 
Annie, “I do not recognise you as 
my mother. Be so good, therefore, 
as to address me by the only name 
I acknowledge.” 

“* All this is very fine, young lady,” 
said George Winter, who had not 
spoken since her entrance into the 
room, “but it will not avail you. 
We are your natural protectors, 
which we shall have no difficulty in 
proving ; and my impression is that 
this is not your first intimation of it, 
‘or you would not have received it 
so calmly. The law will compel 
you to return to us.” 

“Then appeal to the law, sir, and 
not to me!” she replied. “I am 
not to be intimidated by you !” 

“Shall Oi tell you what sort of 
protection Mr. Winter gave to his 
step-daughter, moy dear ?” said Dr. 
Thornleigh. ‘ He placed her with 
a vile old woman, and offered her 
a bribe of fifty pounds to kill the 
child !” 

‘“You lie, sir!” roared George 
Winter. 

“No, moy dear sir, Oi do not,” 
returned the Doctor, calmly. “ Oi 


-happen to have in moy possession 


the very letter to the woman in 
which you withdrew this offer of 
the fifty pounds, for some reasons 


of your own. It was enclosed by 
you—Oi presume by mistake—in 
an envelope addressed to myself, 
just after Oi had offered to provide 
for the child.” 

“ And it was thus you discovered 
the child! I see it all now! [I 
wondered how it was. How could 
I have been so careless !” said Win- 
ter. 

“By the wise dispensation. of 
Providence,” said Doctor Thorn- 
leigh, grandiloquently. ‘‘ Your care- 
lessness was the ’umble means of 
informing me of your wicked con- 
duct towards your step-daughter.” 

“‘ Dispensation of humbug, sir !” 
exclaimed Winter. “At any rate, 
after this admission, you will hardly 
be so barefaced as to refuse to ad- 
mit that this young lady is Mrs. 
Winter’s daughter.” 

“Oi admit nothing of the sort, 
sir,” returned the Rector. “ Be- 
cause Oi accidentally became ac- 
quainted with your conduct to your 
step-daughter, it does not follow 
that Miss South is that person. But 
you have seen this young lady, and 
she, very properly, refuses to have 
anything to do with you. Now, 
perhaps, you will be good enough to 
leave us.” 

“You are a nice sort of clergy- 
man,” said Mrs. Winter, who had 
been itching to have a fling at the 
Doctor for several minutes, “ to 
teach a daughter to rebel against 
her parents! The book from which 
you profess to take your guidance, 
and counsel others, says, ‘ Children, 
obey your parents ;’ and, ‘ Honour 
thy father and thy mother,’ does it 
not ?” 

“Tt does, madam !” retorted Dr. 
Thornleigh, exultingly. He felt 
himself on his own ground now. 
“It also says, ‘ Fathers, provoke 
not your children to wrath; but 
bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.’ ‘Train 
up a dhild in the way he should go, 
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and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.’ You know how you 
have fulfilled these admonitions. 
Between parents and children, the 
first duty is from the parent to tie 
‘child ; that of the child to the parent 
follows on it. Your daughter, wher- 
ever she may be, owes you no 
duty.—Oi think, moy dear, you had 
better retire.” This was addressed 
to his ward. 

“You would do wisely to recon- 
sider your determination, young 
lady,” said George Winter. “It 
will be better that we should reside 
-amicably together.” 

“it is unnecessary, sir,” she re- 
plied. ‘Come what will, whether 
{am your daughter or not, your roof 
shall never shelter me!” And she 
swept out of the room. 

“You have had your answer, sir,” 
said the Rector, when the door had 
closed behind her ; “‘ and Oi would 
strongly-advise you not to attempt 
to molest moy ward in any way. 
Oi am a magistrate of the county, 
and shall know how to deal with 
you if you do. You are perfectly 
aware that the law gives you no 
power over her, even if your ideas 
‘were not erroneous.” 

“*T know what the law will give, 
and what it will not give me,” re- 
torted George Winter, savagely. “As 
to trying to make me believe that 
this girl is not Annie Thornleigh, I 
am surprised that you should inave 
thought it worth your while. We are 
just as positive of it as when we 
came ; we can trace her from Mrs. 
Gratton to you. I have only this 
to add,—Mrs. Winter and myself 
positively forbid her marrying either 
‘of your sons ; if, in the face of this, 
she should marry one of them, I 
shall take such proceedings against 
all parties concerned as the law may 
provide. Now, Ellen, let us leave 
his reverence to his own reflections.” 

“And you're a canting, hypo- 
critical, wicked 


But the rest of Mrs. Winter’s re- 
marks were lost to the Doctor’s ears, 
for her husband hurried her out of 
the room. He did not the least 
heed her complimentary epithets, 
for he had remained master of the 
field, and could afford to be gene- 
rous. His face wore a grim smile 
of satisfaction as he watched Mr. 
and Mrs, Winter’s retreating forms, 


CHAPTER XL. 
HAROLD SOMERS IS PERPLEXED. 


Mrs. THORNLEIGH happened to be 
crossing the hall at the-very mo- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Winter's de- 
parture, and thus obtained a full 
view of them. She immediately 
joined her husband in the drawing- 
room. 

“Who were those people, Luke ?” 
she asked. 

“They are Mr. and Mrs. Winter, 
moy dear,” he replied. 

“What! Annie’s parents?” she 
asked, in surprise. 

“ Hush, moy dear! Even when 
alone, it is as well for us to think of 
our dear ward only as Miss South.” 

“Well, she does not take after 
her—— Mrs. Winter,” resumed the 
lady. “Of the two, she more re- 
sembles Mr. Winter; her eyes are 
very like his. What strange resem- 
blances there are in the world, to 
be sure !” 

“That must be only a fancied 
resemblance, at any rate, moy 
dear.” 

“ Of course, Luke. But what did 
they come for ?” 

“To take our dear Annie away 
with them ; but she refused to ac- 
company them. The audacity of 
some persons is be;ond all bounds.” 

‘“* But, I presume, she knows now, 
perfectly well, who she is ?” 

“ Well, that is a question Oi can 
hardly answer. She professed to 
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disbelieve them,—would not admit 
herself, for an instant, to be Mrs. 
Winter’s daughter; in fact, alto- 
gether refused to discuss the ques- 
tion. She behaved most nobly 
throughout the interview. Had Oi 
been in her position, Oi could hardly 
have acted with greater prudence or 
dignity myself. But has she said 
nothing to you of what passed ?” 

“JT have not seen her, Luke. I 
thought she was with you.” 

“Oh, I presume she must have 
gone to her own room. By the bye, 
it wiil be better to make no allusion 
to this visit, unless she mentions it. 
If she ask me whether it is true that 
she is Mrs. Winter’s daughter, Oi shall 
. inform her that it is, and shall be 
able to give her very good reasons, 
for the course Oi have taken 
towards her. But, it is quite 
possible that, she may not ask the 
question, she is so very silent. Oi 
dare say, she will continue to think 
she is moy old college friend’s 


daughter; they did not give the 


slightest proof of their story. We 
had better act as if this visit had not 
occurred. If Annié ask you any ques- 
tions, you must refer her to me.” 

“Very well, dear,” replied the 
obedient wife. 


In quitting the drawing-room after 
her interview with the Winters, Annie 
South betook herself to her room, in a 
most painful state of excitement, feel- 


ing herself quite unequal tothesociety . 


of others. Ever since her interview 
with Mrs. Gratton, her mind had 
been in the most restless and anx- 
ious condition. ‘The information 
Harold had given her—Captain 
Thornleigh’s offer of marriage— 
the discovering that Harold did not 
love her, and did love Rose Thorn- 
leigh—the doubt, whether or not 
she was legally entitled to Thorn- 
leigh—the intelligence that Harold 
Somers had informed the Winter’s 
where she was, and her consequent 


fear that they might take some 
obnoxious course towards her—the 


urgency with which the young doctor 


had impressed upon her the necessity 
of sending for him on the first symp- 
tom of illness, expressed as though. 
he half-feared Dr. Thornleigh was. 
equal to compassing her death—the 
constant brooding over all these cir- 
cumstances, and, last of all, the inter- 
view with Mr. and Mrs, Winter—had 
so completely upset her mental 
organisation, that, when she sat 
down to review the events of the 
past few weeks, and decide upon 
her course of action, she found her- 
self quite unequal to the task. Her 
head was in such a whirl that she 
could not think ; the more she strove 
to arrange her ideas, the more con- 
fused they became; she was tho- 


roughly unstrung. “Shall I tell Dr. 


Thornleigh, that I cannot but think 
Iam Mrs. Winter’s daughter, and 
ask him whether it is not so?” she 
soliloquised, “or, shall I affect to 
disbelieve it, and continue to be 
Miss South? And what will be his. 
answer? Which will he think it 
most natural for me to do? If I 
ask him, he will think it strange that 
I do not follow up my question by 
inquiring what Mrs, Winter meant 
about my being entitled to the estate, 
and that is a question that had better 
be allowed to rest until Harold has. 
found out everything. Oh, what am 
Itodo? I can’t think—everything 
seems to be ina maze. And how 
frightfully my head aches—the throb- 
bing and shooting and burning ! and 
my blood seems to be on fire! I 
burn all over. Am I going to be 
ill? I feel as I never felt before. 
Perhaps if I could sleep, it would 
refresh me, and restore me to my 


“usual self.” 


Acting on this impulse, she threw 
herself on her bed, and tried hard, 
but in vain, to shut out from her 
mind the recent events which had 
so troubled her. But sleep was im- 
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possible, and the racking pain in her 
head grew worse and worse, until it 


had become almost maddening. 


After Annie had been in her room 
about two hours, Mrs. Thornleigh, 
wondering at her continued absence, 
went to her door. 

“ Are you not coming downstairs, 
my dear?” she asked; “we have 
all been wondering what had be- 
come of you.” 

“T do not feel very well, dear 
Mrs. Thornleigh ; my head aches 
and burns most terribly.” 

“May I come in, dear? I am 
very sorry to hear you are ill,” re- 
sumed the good lady. 

“T am lying down, and the door 
is locked,” replied Annie; I would 
rather be left quite alone, Mrs. 
Thornleigh, if you will not be vexed. 
And I should like Mr. Harold 
Somers to be sent for; I feel as if 
I were going to be very ill.” 

“He shall be sent for at once, 
my luve,” rejoined Mrs. Thornleigh ; 


- “but, in the meantime, would you. 


like some tea, or anything else ?” 

“Nothing, thank you; I only 
wish to be left quite alone,” replied 
the invalid. 

So Mrs. Thornleigh went down- 
stairs and informed Dr. Thornleigh 
that Annie South was very ill, and 
had asked to see Harold Somers. 
The Rector at once concluded that 
her illness was a mere subterfuge, 
in order that she might have the 
opportunity of imparting Mr. and 
Mrs. Winter’s interview to him, and 
asking his advice thereon ; and he 
began to think that the young man 
had informed her that she was Ed- 
ward Thornleigh’s daughter, and of 
the possibility of her being entitled 
to Thornleigh; and that the two 
young people were plotting together 
to place this question beyond doubt. 
These considerations greatly modi- 
fied the high opinion he had formed 
of her during her interview with 
the Winters. He was convinced 


that the visit from Mr. and Mrs. 
Winter was owing, in some way, to 
Harold Somers, and imagined, natu- 
rally, that he and they were on 
good terms, and would, in all pro- 
bability, have an interview before 
the latter left the town. Perhaps, 
he thought, Annie also expected 
this, and was desirous of hearing 
what had passed between them. It 
was with great annoyance that he 
learnt she was desirous of seeing 
the young doctor, but he did not 
see how he could refuse her re- 
quest. A messenger was, therefore, 
despatched for hin. 

“Oi am sadly afraid Annie is not 
so open and truthful as we have 
believed her to be,” he said to Mrs. 
Thornleigh. ‘Oi do not believe 
she is ill; a person cannot fall ill 
in this sudden way. She was per- 
fectly well when she left the draw- 
ing-room. Oi believe her illness is 
only an excuse for: seeing this de- 
praved young man, and that she 
knows perfectly well who she is 
(Oi wonder how she can have for- 
gotten), and wishes to consult with 
him.” 

“Oh, I do not think so, Luke,” 
was Mrs. Thornleigh’s reply. “TI 
believe she is really ill. She has not 
looked well for some days. But why 
should her knowledge of her own 
parentage annoy you? Being grown 
up, Mr. and Mrs. Winter can do her 
no injury. It was different when she 
was a child. I should tell her at 
once—she will love us all the more 
when she knows we are her re- 
latives.” 

You see Mrs. Thornleigh was quite 
in the dark about her husband’s 
motive in adopting Annie South, 
and ascribed it entirely to his affec. 
tionate and charitable nature. 

“‘ No, moy dear,” he replied, “ Oi 
shall not tell her, unless she asks 


me—in which case she shall know © 


the truth.” 
In about an hour’s time Harold 
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Somers arrived, and was met by Dr. 
Thornleigh in the hall. 

“Miss South is not well—much 
agitated,” he said, “and Oi must 
request that nothing may be said 
which can have a tendency to in- 
crease that agitation.” 

“ You may rest satisfied, Dr. 
Thornleigh, that I shall not do, or 
Say, anything to aggravate her ill- 
ness,” replied Harold Somers, as he 
passed the Rector. 

He found Mrs. Thornleigh, whom 
the Doctor had directed not to leave 
Annie South and Harold Somers 
alone together, waiting for him at 
the foot of the staircase, and pro- 
ceeded with her to Annie’s room. 

“TI am sorry to find you need my 
services, Miss South,” he said, in a 
cheerful tone, on entering her room ; 
“but I hope you will soon give me 
my dismissal.” 

“Oh, Ha—Oh, Mr. Somers, I feel 
so ill,” she replied. “I have such 
a dreadiul pain in my head, and my 
blood feels as if it were on fire.” 

One glance at Annie’s face was 
suffic'ent to satisfy Mrs. Thornleigh 
that the young girl was not sham- 
ming. Her usually pale face was 
flushed and feverish-looking, and 
there was an expressioz of such pain 
upon it as showed she was suffering 
greatly. 

“ You look feverish, certainly,” 
said Harold, and he laid his hand 
on her forehead. “Your forehead 
is hot ; let me feel your pulse.” 

“ Would you leave us alone toge- 
ther for a few minutes, please Mrs. 
Thornleigh?” said Annie. “ A doctor 
and his patient, you know.” 

* “JT think, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Thornleigh in a timid voice, bear- 
ing in mind her lord’s injunction, 
“it would hardly be quite—quite 
proper, you 

“| would rather it were so,” re- 
turned Annie in that determined 
tone which she occasionally used ; 
and Mrs. Thornleigh, whose oppo- 


sition was habitually of the faintest 
description, left the room. R 

“You are greatly excited, Kenic; 
said Harold, as soon as Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh had gone; “what has hap- 
pened ?” 

“ Oh, Harold, those wretches— 
those Winters—have been here to 
try and get me away. I was afraid 
I should have some annoyance from 
them. I do so regret you told them 
where I was.” 

“Not more than I do, my dear 
cousin ; but they can do you no 
harm. I assure you, you need not 
be under any alarm. 1 am surprised 
that their visit should have so much 
upset you.” 

“Oh, it is not that altogether— 
that only put the finishing stroke 
to all the worry. I have been very 
anxious and restless lately, and have 
slept but little for many nights. I 
want you to advise me, for I am so 
confused I cannot think for myself. 
Mr. and Mrs. Winter, of course, in- 


. formed me that I was their daughter. ° 


I affected not to believe it ; do you 
think I had better ask Dr. Thorn- 
leigh whether it is so or not? Do 
you think he would expect me to 
do so?” 

“T think you must not suffer your 
mind to dwell on the matter at all 
until you are well—you must be 
Miss South for the present—the dis- 
cussion of the question would only 
add tofyour excitement, and be very 
prejudicial to your health. I do not 
wish to alarm you, my dear cousin, 
but only to give you a caution. If 
you are not very careful, you may 
have a long and serious illness. I 
never knew any one’s pulse, who 
was not in a high state of fever, so 
rapid and irregular as yours. When 
you are well I will give you the best 
advice in my power on this subject ; 
but, for the present I must be only 
your medical adviser. You must 
have the most perfect rest of mind 
and body, and banish all unpleasant 
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or exciting thoughts. I will send 
you some medicine, with directions 
for taking it, on my return to Scrat- 
ton.” 

Annie South smiled in spite of 
her aching head. “I will do what 
I can to carry out your advice ; but 
I cannot control my thoughts, » she 
said. 

“You must try, at any rate,” he 
replied, “and encourage sleep ; it 
will be everything to you. Don’t 


talk to anybody more than you can 


help. I shall see you in the morn- 
ing. Good bye!” 

Outside the door he found Mrs, 
Thornleigh, and impressed upon her 
the necessity of his patient’s being 
kept perfectly quiet, telling her at 
the same time that he was very ap- 
prehensive of brain-fever. Mrs. 
Thornleigh promised to obey his in- 
junctions, and he took his depar- 
ture. 

The next day, so far from being 
the better for the remedies he had 
prescribed, Harold Somers found 
his patient far more restless and 
excited, and occasionally somewhat 
incoherent. This caused him much 
uneasiness, for he saw that the brain- 
fever he had feared was setting in. 

The fever did not yield in the 
slightest degree to his remedies ; 
she grew gradually worse, and, in 
two days, was quite delirious. The 
young doctor’s face assumed a most 
serious expression—he did not at 
all like the aspect of the case. He 
determined that an experienced 
nurse should attend upon her, and 
mentione‘ the subject to Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh. Dr. Thornleigh took um- 
brage at the proposal, for he con- 
sidered it implied suspicion of him, 
but he found himself compelled to 
yield to it. 

So the nurse came—a careful 
person, on whom Harold knew he 
could rely; and she received his 
injunctions to allow no one to have. 
access to the invalid. 


It became speedily known through- 
out the house that Annie was seri- 
ously, if not dangerously ill, The 
servents went about on tip-toe, and 
spoke in hushed whispers, an amount 
of consideration which was quite 
unnecessary, inasmuch as she was 
completely unconscious of every- 
thing that took place in the house. 

The only person who regarded 
Annie South’s illness with satisfac- 
tion was Dr. Thornleigh, and his 
state of mind was scarcely an envi- 
able one, for the suspense under 
which he laboured was excessive, 
Would she die, and relieve him from 
all further’ anxiety, or would she 
recover? How much better it would 
be if Providence should remove her 
from this world of trouble! Nobody 
could ever know the years of an- 
xiety her existence had caused him ! 
How smoothly everything would go 
if she were taken away! What a 
much better man he would be for 
the future ! 

Dr. Thornleigh did not actually 
pray for the young girl’s death, but 
he so earnestly hoped for it that 


it amounted to almost the same. 


thing. 

Meanwhile, her state became more 
and more critical, and Harold 
Somers feared a fatal termination. 
Several times in each day he called 
to see her, and on every occasion 
his anxiety increased. To no pa- 
tient had he ever paid so much 
attention. 


“The Doctor will win the game 


after all, I fear,” he thought, and he 
ground his teeth in vexation at the 
idea. Dr. Thornleigh’s insolent 
treatment of his proposal for the 
hand of Rose still rankled in his 
breast. 

Annie South’s hair was very thick 
and long, and necessarily aggravated, 
the burning heat of her head. He 
therefore recommended, as a last 
resource, but not without a feeling 


of regret, that it should be removed. - 
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Mrs. Thornleigh was horrified at the 
proposition. 

“ My dear Mr. Harold,” she said, 
“think what a disfigurement it will 
be—it will be years before it is 
grown again, and she has such a 
beautiful head of hair !” 

“She will not live years, Mrs. 
Thornleigh, if it be not done,” was 
Harold Somers’ reply ; “it is the 
only chance of saving her life.” 

“Ts she so ill as that ?” asked the 
kind-hearted lady, and she shed 
tears at the possibility, for she loved 
the young girl ; “then, of course, it 
must be done, but it is a sad pity.” 

So all Annie’s beautiful hair was 
cut off, and the next time Harold 
called to see her, he found her as © 
bald as an octogenarian. 

He bent over her, as he laid his 
hand on her forehead, to see if he 
could distinguish any diminution in 
the inflammation raging there. She 
was still quite delirious. 

“And Harold never guessed I 
loved him,” she murmured. ‘ How 
blind some men are—well, it is all 
over now—he loves Rose—dear 
Rose, she is worthy of him—there’s 
that horrible old woman—don’t beat 

-me, Mother Gratton, don’t beat me ; 
I will try to sell more to-morrow.” 

When Harold Somers took his 
leave of her that day, he was strangely 
contemplative, and muttered to him- 
self. “ It ought to have been there 
—it must have been there,” he soli- 
loquised ; “ there is something about 
this girl I do not understand. Have 


we all been mistaken ?” a 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


Dr. THORNLEIGH’s charitable hopes 
concerning Miss South’s welfare 
were not destined to fulfilment, for 
though her state continued for some 
time very critical, she, at length, 
began to improve, and, soon after- 


wards, was pronounced out of dan- 
ger; her progress towards recovery, 
however, was slow. 

A few days after Harold Somers’ 
anxiety had been thus removed by 
the favourable change in his patient, 
as he and his father were at break- 
fast together, each with a newspaper 


before him—Mr. Somers was intent. . 


on the Zimes, his son had the Leech, 
the medical paper to which he sub- 
scribed, and which the morning’s 
post had just brought,—a paragraph 
under the heading of “Obituary 
Notices” caught the eye of the young 
doctor. 
Henry Arrowsmith, M.D.,” and ran 
as follows :— 

“The profession has sustained a 
great loss in the person of Dr. Ar- 
rowsmith, whose death took place 
on the roth instant” (this was the 
18th). “He died of apoplexy, in 
his sixtieth year. Probably no man 
in the profession, now living, has 
seen so much of the world as Dr. 
Arrowsmith, the best twenty years of 
his life having been spent in travel- 
ling. He visited every capital in 
Europe in the early part of his life, 
after which he extended his :travels 
to Asia, completely traversing that 
vast continent. Having seen Persia, 
India, China, and Japan, his love of 
travel and desire to become ac- 


_ quainted with men and manners 


took him to the New World. He 
spent several years of his life in 
North America, moving about from 
place to place. After this he gave 
himself a period of rest in this 
country ; but, after a brief sojourn 
here, he started again, and, this time, 
made South America the field of his 
explorations. In 1g48 he returned 
to England, not again to leave it, 
Brazil being the last country visited 
by him. He is well known as the 
author of several medical works, the 
most notable of which is that on 
Antphologistics. He was one of the 
physicians to Hygeia’s Hospital, and 


It was headed, “ Death of 
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held several other lucrative appoint- 
— amongst which was that of 

onsulting physician to the Imme- 
diate Payment of Claims Insurance 
‘Company. We have been informed 
that his biography will shortly be 
published. Should such be the case 
it will be read with much interest, 


-as his life abounded with romantic’ 


-adventures and hair-breadth escapes. 
Dr. Arrowsmith martied late in life, 
-and has left no family.” 

An expression of mingled surprise 
-and disappointment crossed Harold 
Somers’ face, as he concluded the 
perusal of this paragraph. 

“Was anything ever so provoking 
.as this !” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
great annoyance. 


“What’s the matter, boy?” in- . 


-quired his father, throwing down his 
er. 

“Why, I have discovered the me- 
dical man who attended Mr. Thorn- 
leigh in his last. illness at San Juan, 

just when its too late,” replied 
Harold. 

“Too late! how so?” asked Mr. 
Somers. 

““Why, here’s his death in the 
Leech,” rejoined the young man, I 
-am convinced it is the very man: 
his name, however, is not Harrison, 

_ but Arrowsmith—my interpreter, the 
mining captain, must have misunder- 
stood that Brazilian fellow’s jargon ; 
‘with the exception of the H the 
names are not very dissimilar. It 
-appears by this statement that Dr. 
Arrowsmith was a great traveller, 
-and that he was in Brazil in the year 
1848, the very year of Mr. Thorn- 
léeigh’s decease. Is it not disappoint- 
‘ing? And what makes the matter 
still more annoying is, that I met 
this very man, and passed several 
hours in his company, little dream- 
ing he was the doctor I was so 
-anxious to find. Not more than a 
‘month ago I met him at Ellen 
Winter’s house. I am sure it was 


the same man, for the Zech states 


that Dr. Arrowsmith was the con- 
sulting physician to the Immediate 
Payment of Claims Insurance Com- 
pany. That is the company that 
George Winter represents at Ferri- 
ham, and he told me that his guest 
was connected with it.” 

“It certainly is very mortifying, 
Harold,” replied Mr. Somers. “I 
almost wonder that the similarity 
of his name, and that which you 
imagined the San Juan doctor bore, 
did not strike you.” 

“The subject was not on my 
mind at the time,” said Harold, 
“‘T am afraid the reverend gentleman 
at Thornleigh will remain the undis- 
puted possessor of the estate now ; 
but I shall run up to town, on the 
chance of seeing if this man’s rela- 
tions can give me any assistance in 
the matter. It is possible that Dr. 
Arrowsmith may have left some 
documents which will give the in- 
formation we desire.” 

Mr. Somers smiled, and shook his 
head. 

“You are not easily disheartened, 
my boy; but I fear your journey 
will be a fruitless one,” he said, 
“Take my advice, and let the whole 
affair drop,—especially after the 
discovery you made a short time 
ago. Dr. Thornleigh will live and die 
master of Thornleigh, in spite of all 
your good wishes to the contrary.” 

“No; I will make this one last 
attempt ; the journey will not cost 
much, and I shall know, after I have 
made it, whether my young cousin 
has the slightest chance of getting 
Thornleigh, or not. If Dr. Arrow- 
smith has left no documents which 
can assist us, the question which of 
the Thornleigh brothers died first 
must remain for ever unsettled, and 
I shall give myself no further trouble 
iu the matter.” 

“‘ And what about the mysterious 
young lady at Thornleigh? Have 
you informed her of your disco- 
very?” 
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“T have said nothing to her yet ; 
I intend to wait until she is stronger. 
I advised her not to allude to the 
Winters’ visit in any way, without 
speaking to me first, unless the 
Thornleighs mentioned it.” 

“Oh, I dare say you’re right ; and 
when are you going to take this 
— journey, as I fear it must 

e 

“T shall start this evening, sir, 
and call at Dr. Arrowsmith’s house 
in the morning.” 

The next day, Harold, having 
previously copied the deceased phy- 
sician’s address from his Medical 
List, called at Dr. Arrowsmith’s 
house. He found a brother of the 
doctor’s installed there, who, on 
hearing the young man’s errand, 
promised to give him all the assist- 
ance in his power. 

“T do not wish to raise your 
hopes unnecessarily, Mr. Somers,” 
said Mr. Arrowsmith ; “ but there 
is a chance that I may be able to 
give you the information you want. 
My poor brother was a man of very 
methodical habits, and always kept 
a diary, in which he noted down 
sometimes the most trivial circum- 
stances. It is possible that what 
you desire to know may be men- 
tioned in it.” 

“Qh, I think it is almost sure to 
be!” exclaimed Harold, eagerly. 
“Mr. Thornleigh’s death occurred 
just on the eve of your brother’s de- 
parture for England, supposing him 
to have been the doctor who at- 
tended him, and he would naturally 
make a note of his leaving San Juan, 
and the events immediately preced- 
ing it. I have great hopes that my 
journey will turn out not to have 
been taken in vain.” 

“You are of rather a sanguine 
temperament, Mr. Somers,” said 
Mr. Arrowsmith, smiling at his visi- 
tor, ‘and I hope you may not be 
disappointed. If you will give me 
the favour of your company at din- 


ner, at five o’clock this evening, I 
will, in the interim, look over my 
brother’s diary for the period you 
mention, and shall be prepared to. 
tell you whether it throws any light 
upon the subject which interests you. 
If any reference is made in, it to 
Dr. Thornleigh, you shall yourself 
see it.” 

“T cannot sufficiently thank you,” 
replied Harold, ‘and shall have 
great pleasure in accepting your in- 
vitation. I have a presentiment 
that you will find the information I 
require. If you should, I can hardly 
express the relief it will be to me.” 

“What year was it you men- 
tioned ?” asked Mr. Arrowsmith. 

“Mr. Thornleigh died on the 
15th June, 1848,” said the young 
man. 

“ Ah, I think you must be right 
in supposing my brother attended 
him,” resumed the other. “ He 
left San Juan in the month of June 
in that year, I know.”’ 

‘In that case I have not a doubt 
of it,” rejoined Harold. 

He then shook hands with Mr. 
Arrowsmith, and departed to while 
away the hours that would intervene 
before dinner as best he could. 

It can well be imagined that 
when he returned to the house at 
five o’clock it was with a sensation 
of much anxiety. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Arrowsmith, “T 
have found what you wanted. My 
brother did attend Mr. Thornleigh 
at San Juan ; and, to relieve your 
suspense, I will fetch the diary at 
once.” 

The young man thanked him, 
and Mr. Arrowsmith left the room. 
During his absence, Harold became 
oppressed with the intensity of his 
anxiety. The ownership of pro- 
perty, nearly approaching half a 
million in value, depended upon the 
information about to be communi- 
cated to him. Would the diary 
state the exact hour of Mr. Thorn- 
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leigh’s death, and, if so, would it 
place it before or after that of his 
brother's death in England? The 
Suspense he experienced was begin- 
ning to be unbearable. 
hardly have been greater had he 
been personally concerned in the 
issue to be decided. 

Mr. Arrowsmith presently re- 
turned and laid the diary, opened at 
the place which contained the state- 
ment of Dr. Thornleigh’s death, be- 
fore Harold Somers. 

The young man trembled with 
agitation as he bent over the book. 
The portion which concerned him 
ran as follows :— 

June 15th, 8 o’clockp.m.——I can 
do nothing more for poor old ‘Thorn- 
leigh. His end must be near. It 
is only a question of a few hours 
with him now—perhaps, minutes. 
I hope to see the last of him, being 
his only fellow-countryman in the 
place ; but we sail before midnight, 
and he may survive till the morrow. 
I will not leave him till the last 
moment. The poor fellow seemed 
desirous to say something, but had 
not strength to tell it, though he 
laboured hard to do so. It is sad 
to die so far from those dear to one, 
but God’s will bedone!—— Heis 
sinkingrapidly. I'll settle his account 
with the landlord of the “ Impera- 
tore,” so that if he should die. before 
the “Atlas” sails, I may take his 
things on board with rhe ; otherwise, 
nothing of value belonging to him 
will ever reach England. 

“9 p.m.—Paid the landlord, ap- 
parently a decent fellow for a Brazil- 
lan, but a fool. Charges seem to 
be moderate. He has no objection 
to my taking Mr. Thornleigh’s 


effects with me if the death should | 


occur before I leave. ; 

“9.45 p.m.—Everything is now 
packed ready for removal, so I can 
leave at a minute’s notice. Will he 
recover his consciousness before the 
final struggle? Jeremiah Frank- 


It could: 


lington, a sailor belonging to the 
“Atlas,” a very deserving young: 


fellow, has called to say the ship © 


will sail, on account of the tide, 
half-an-hour before midnight. I 
can stay with Mr. Thornleigh for 
three-quarters of an hour still. Will 
he last so long? Hardly, I think, 
Jeremiah Franklington says he is. 
dead already, but he still breathes, 
though it is hardly discernible. 

“ 10,30.—The final struggle has 
commenced—a few minutes will see 
the end now. Heis gone! What 
is the hour? 10.39 p.m. Frank- 
lington present at his death. I was 
in hopes he might give me some 
last directions, but God willed it 
otherwise. 

“Mem.—To set my watch to 
Greenwich time by the captain’s 
chronometer, as usual, on going on 
board. 

“11.30 p.m. on board the 
‘““Atlas..—We have just weighed 
anchor, and are off. May we have 
a good voyage ! 

“T have just compared my watch 
with the captain’s chronometer. It 


seems I have glided into the 16th 


without knowing it—there is just 
three hours and eighteen minutes, 
difference between my time and that, 
of the ship. 

** Why have I noted Mr. Thorn- 
leigh’s death with such minuteness ? 
Impulse, | suppose. The affair has. 
cast an unusual gloom over me. It 
is strange, I who have stood by so 
many death-beds! Well, I shall be 
able to give his friends an account 
of his last moments. It will pro- 
bably be a satisfaction to hear it 
from an eye-witness. 

“‘T have a sort of vague conscious- 
ness that this will be my last voyage. 
How many memories pass before 
me! What hairbreadth escapes I 
have had in my travels! I have 


many blessings to be thankful for to _ 


Providence. I am strangely thought- 
ful to-night! © 1t must be the effect 
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of that poor old gentleman’s death. | 
It is time to tumble into my berth, 
but I do not expect much ‘sleep to- 
night. After the large beds on shore 
I shall find it rather cramped.” 

This was all in Dr. Arrowsmith’s 
diary that referred to Mr. Thorn- 
leigh’s death, but it gave Harold 
Somers the information he desired. 
He heaved a sigh of relief as he 
‘closed the book. What he had all 
along expected was now proved be- 
yond dispute. Dr. Thornleigh had 
no legal title to the ‘Thornleigh 
estates, and his cousin Annie was 
the rightful owner. 

“Well, Mr. Somers,” asked Mr. 
Arrowsmith, “has my poor brother’s 
diary confirmed your hopes or rea- 
lised your fears? Your expression 
‘seems to show the former; I hope 
it is a true exponent of your senti- 
‘ments.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” replied Harold. 
“‘T can hardly express my satisfac- 
faction. What is written here will, 
I hope, be the means of restoring ° 
a very ill-used person to property of 
which she has been deprived. I 
came with very slender hopes of 
making any useful discovery— almost 
in despair, I may say; but I am 
amply repaid by this information. I 
did not doubt that Dr. Arrowsmith 
was the person I had so long been 
‘desirous of meeting ; but when I read 
of his death I thought my discovery 
had been made when it was no 
longer of any service. 

“Well, I am very glad you have 
found it otherwise,” said Mr. Arrow- 
smith. ‘ You will now, I hope, en- 
joy your dinner.” 

During the meal, Harold Somers 
said, “I hope you will not think I 
am presuming, Mr. Arrowsmith, in 
asking you to take the greatest care 
of Mr. Arrowsmith’s diary, and not 
to part with it to anyone on any 
consideration. When I tell you 
that it affects the ownership of pro- 
perty worth some hundreds of thou- 


sands of pounds, you will not be sur- 
prised at my anxiety.” : 

Mr. Arrowsmith opened his eyes 
in astonishment at the magnitude of 
the sum ; and the fork, which he was 
about to place to his mouth, stopped 
midway between that very necessary 
portion of our organisation and his 
piate. 

“Hundreds of thousands!” he 
exclaimed. “Is it possible? You 
are certainly justified in feeling 
anxious about the safe keeping of 


the diary. I shall take good care . 


of it, were it only for my poor 
brother’s sake; make your mind 
quite easy on that point.” 

“T am much obliged to you,” an- 
swered Harold. “Dr. Arrowsmith 
does not appear to have carried out 
his intention of informing Mr. 
Thornleigh’s friends of the particu- 
lars of his death. Had his son’s 
lawyers been aware of the contents 
of the diary, Dr. Thornleigh, the 
old gentleman’s nephew, the present 
holder of his property, would have 
been ousted at once, and his grand- 
daughter installed there in his 
place.” 

“When my brother arrived from 
San Juan,” replied his hot, “he 
was seriously ill—unable tS walk. 
I met him on the arrivalOof the 
ship, and it was more than jthree 
months before he could leave the 
house. And so long a time having 
elapsed since the old gentleman’s 
death, I presume he thought it bet- 
ter not to revive the painful subject 
to his friends. Of course, he could 
not have supposed that the hour 
of his death was of any conse- 
quence.” 

“T understand,” said Harold; 
“ but itis a very unfortunate circum- 
stance, and I am afraid there will 
be great difficulty now in putting 
the rightful owner in possession of 


the property—possibly an insuper- 


able one.” 
'“T hope not. Are you interested 
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in the matter?” asked Mr. Arrow- 
smith.”. 

“ Not pecuniarily; but Mr. Thorn- 
leigh’s heir is my cousin on her 
mother’s side, a lone and unpro- 
tected orphan, and the present owner 
of the property is a clergyman — 
@ mean-spirited, canting hypocrite.” 

Harold was about to add, that if 
Dr. Thornleigh knew that Dr. Ar- 
rowsmith’s diary was the only thing 
that interfered with his security, he 
would pay anything for its destruc- 
tion, but wisely checked himself, 
not knowing anything of Arrow- 
smith’s character. 

Will you permit me to extract 
from Dr. Arrowsmith’s diary,” he 
continued, “that portion which 
relates to Dr. Thornleigh’s death ?” 

‘“Most certainly,” replied his 
host, who had shown himself most 
obliging and affable throughout, 
and was anxious to do what he 
could to serve Harold Somers, for 
he had taken a great liking to the 
young man. 

“You will feel‘ less anxious about 
the preservation of the diary if you 
have a copy of it.” 

So, after dinner, an extract was 
miade and read over twice to ensure 
its correctness. To this Harold 
added a note that it was a correct 
copy from the diary, and to this 
he and Mr. Arrowsmith appended 
their signatures, in the presence of 
one of the latter’s servants, who 
witnessed them. 

The same night, after thanking 
Mr. Arrowsmith for his courtesy, and 
with the extract from the diary in 
his possession, Harold Somers re- 
turned to Scratton. His father had 
retired to rest ; he could: not, there- 
fore, impart. his discovery to him 
until the morrow. 

“Well, Harold!” said) Mr. So- 
mers, on the following morning, “ got 
back safe, I see—What luck did you 


have? -I expect your Joutiiey: was 


all to no purpose.” 


“TI should have taken your ad- 
vice, sir,” said the young man, very 
gravely, his eyes twinkling, at the 
same time, with the merriment 
which he could hardly suppress ; 
“but here is a paper which may, 


perhaps, afford you a little inte- 


rest.” 

And he handed his father the © 
extract from Dr. Arrowsmith’s 
diary. 


- “Ah, I knew how it would be,” 
resumed Mr. Somers, while unfold- 
ing the paper ; “ you'll learn in time 
to pay more regard to my opinion, 
Harold. Young people never will 
profit by the experience of those 


older and wiser than themselves. Is © 


this anything of importance, or will 
it keep until after breakfast ?” 

“Tt won’t take you long to read, 
sir,” said Harold; “I think you 
may as well examine it now.” 

Mr. Somers carefully poised his 
eye-glass on the bridge of his 
nose. 

“Why, you did get some informa- 
tion, at any rate; I see this has re- 
ference to Mr. Thornleigh’s death. 
He was the right man, then. Why, 
what’s_ this? Why, Harold, you 
rogue—you—you've been humbug- 
ging me, sir. Here we have it all, 
chapter and verse. ‘This will turn 
our reverend friend out of his nest. 
Nothing could be clearer. I never 
was more delighted in my life.” 

“My journey appears, then, to 


have been of some slight service, 


sir,” said Harold, with mock gravity ; 
but I ought to apologise for not fol- 
lowing your advice; at any rate, I 
will be careful never again to act in 
opposition to the 
those who are older and wiser. ’ than 
myself.” 

What, Harold, you ! you’re 
having your laugh at me, are you ?” 


said the delighted old man. “I 


wish you had been my partner.” 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


‘AN ACCIDENT, AND ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES. 


THORNLEIGH presented a gloomy 
appearance. The leaves red, brown, 
and yellow, and some few green, 
with which the park was thickly 
strewn, prematurely stripped from 
the trees by the violence of -the 
wind, were sufficient evidence that 
the summer of 1865 was a thing of 
the past, and that the autumn was 
already far advanced. Three months 
had elapsed since the commence- 
ment of Miss South’s illness, and 
she was now convalescent, though 
she had not yet recovered her usual 
strength. For the last month Harold 
Somers had discontinued his attend- 
ance ; not intentionally, but from 
having caught a violent cold one 
tempestuous night, when making a 
professional visit at a distance from 
Scratton. This cold, having been 
in the first instance neglected, had 
resulted in a severe attack of inflam- 
mation of the lungs. Though all 
danger was now over, and he was 
slowly progressing towards recovery, 
he was still confined to his bed. 
His illness had been a special source 
of annoyance to him, as it had pre- 
vented his giving his patient at 
Thornleigh information which he 
felt she ought to have as soon as she 
was well enough to hear it, and he had 
resolved to impart it on the occasion 
of his next visit, when he was him- 
self invalided. He was, therefore, 
compelled to postpone his commu- 
nication, not choosing to make it 
through a third person. 

Acting upon his advice, Miss 
South had made no allusion to Mr. 
and Mrs, Winter’s visit to anyone ; 
and, such was the reserve of the 
Thornleigh family on the subject, it 
might never have taken place. 

The removal of Annie’s beautiful 


hair, so greatly deplored by Mrs. 
Thornleigh, had been remedied, so 
far as it could be, by the exertions 
of a distinguished West-end Jeru~ 
guier, who had exercised all his skill 
in the manufacture of a wig from her 
own hair; so that, with the excep- 
tion of her coiffure’s being removable 
at will, there was no very marked 
alteration in her appearance. 

After all, who knows but that 
there may have been little difference, 
in this respect, between her and 
many of the young ladies of Scratton, 
who had not had brain fever, and 
who wore such enormous mop-like 
excrescences at the back of their 
heads as I can hardly think grew 
there. Perhaps, even Miss South 
had the advantage of them ; at any 
rate, her hair was her own, while 
theirs—but I have no desire to make 
ill-natured remarks. 

‘One morning, the postboy brought 
a letter from Captain Thornleigh, 
addressed to his father. The Rector 
read it aloud. 

“Congratulate me, 
father,” it ran, “a lucky accident 
has just befallen me. I was out 
hunting yesterday at Chatterton, of 
Owis’ place—a stiffish country, by 
the way—and, when we had had 
one good run, and had just started 
a fresh fox, we came to rather a 
stiff bullfinch, at which I put my 
nag. It was some time before I 
could get him to take it, and as we 
were topping it, he swerved on one 
side, for which I shall ever thank 
him, and I got a splendid purl. My 
right foot caught in the stirrup, and, 
before I could disengage it, I 
found, on attempting to pick my- 
self up, that my ancle was dislo- 
cated.” 

“Poor boy!” ejaculated Mrs, 
Thornleigh, “how he must have 
suffered! He must come home and 
be nursed.” 

“There’s no mistake about it,” 
Dr. Thornleish continued, reading 


my dear 
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fromhis son’s letter, “ it’s the genuine 
thing ; and the doctor who set it in- 
formed me it would be some time 
before I could return to my duty. 
It’s a most fortunate affair altoge- 
ther, though the setting gave me an 
awful scrunch. 1 have, of course, 
obtained sick leave, and am coming 
down to inflict myself upon you. 
You may, therefore, expect me by 
the 3.15 train to-morrow. With love 
to all, 1 remain, in the most exuber- 
ant state of delight, 


“Your affectionate son, 
“ FREDERICK THORNLEIGH.” 


“ That letter’s Frederick all over,” 
exclaimed Rose, as soon as Dr. 
Thornleigh had concluded the peru- 
sal of this characteristic epistle. 

“IT hope he won’t be lame for 
life,” said Mrs. Thornleigh. ‘ Dear 
Frederick, he’s always getting into 
some mess or other. Is there any 
chance of it, Luke, do you think ?” 

“Qi think not, moy dear. Gawd 
willing, he will be as well as ever in 
a few weeks,” replied the Rector. 

At this moment Annie South en- 
tered the room. 

“Ah, Annie!” exclaimed Rose, 
““who do you think is coming to- 
day? Frederick. He has dislo- 
cated his ancle in hunting, and has 
got sick leave. 
for some weeks, at any rate. Isn't 
it delightful ?” 

“ Delightful that Captain Thorn- 
leigh has hurt himself, Rose,” said 
Annie, with a smile. 

“Of course, not,” replied Rose : 
“delightful he is coming home—he 
makes such a difference in the 
house.” 

‘I am very sorry to hear that he 
has met with an accident. I believe 
.a dislocativn is as bad as a fracture.” 

The carriage, containing Dr. 
Thornleigh and about a dozen 
pillows and wraps, which Mrs. 
‘Thornleigh, in her maternal anxiety, 
had insisted should be put into it 


He’s sure to 


for her son’s use, went to Scratton 
to meet the young officer, and, in 
due time returned with its cargo. 

_ As Captain Thornleigh limped 
into the hall with his injured foot, 
supported by a bandage over his 
shoulder, and a crutch under his 
arm, he found the three ladies wait- 
ing for him. 

The sight of her invalided son so 
affected poor Mrs. Thornleigh that 
she burst into tears, 

“My dear Frederick,” she ex- 
claimed, “I am so sorry for you, 
to think you should have had such 
a dreadful accident. You must never 
hunt again.” 

“Oh, there’s no great harm done, 
mother. J hardly feel any pain 
now. I would have gone through 
ten times as much to spend a few 
weeks at Thornleigh,” he replied. 

“Tam afraid you must have found 
the movement of the carriage very 
painful, dear,” resumed his mother. 

“T found myself nearly smother- 
ed, mother, in all the pillows and 
things you, in your thoughtfulness, 
put into it.—Well, young ladies, how 
are you? I was very sorry to hear 
of your illness, Annie, and hope you 
are now quite recovered.” 

Annie thanked him, and assured 
him she was now perfectly well ; and 
he continued, “ Now, is it not a 
pity [ was not wounded in battle, in- 
stead of having been injured in this 
ignoble way? Only think if I had 
had a bullet in my ankle, which, of 
course, according to custom, would 
have been dangling from my watch- 
chain, what a hero I should have 
been ; but now you must regard me 
as a duffer.” 

“Oh no, Captain Thornleigh,” 
said Annie ; “the best riders are un- 
horsed occasionally.” 

“But you must not stand any 
longer, Frederick,” interrupted Mrs. 
Thornleigh ; “I am sure it is very 
bad for you, I have had the couch 
from my room taken into the library 
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for your use. You must lie down 
on it.” 

Captain Thornleigh laughed heart- 
ily at his mother’s solicitude. “I 
lie down? why, my dear mother, I 
have not a spinal complaint. There 
is no necessity for that. 
necessary is, that I should not use 
my ankle, and, you see, it is so 
slung up that I cannot do so.” 

But Mrs. Thornleigh made such 
a point of his doing as he wished, 
and he saw that she would be so 
disappointed if he did not, that he 
stumped into the library, and be- 
stowed himself on the couch pro- 
vided for his use. 

“Well, if this is not martyrdom,” 
he said, with mock resignation ; 
“ there never was such a thing. But 
if 1 am to remain stretched out in 
this way J shall go in for being a 
regular invalid. It’s no use half 
doing the thing. I should suggest, 
mother, that the house-knocker be 
tied up, or, at any rate, muffled, and 
straw laid down on the drive ; and 
that you all speak in the lowest of 
whispers, and move about in list 
slippers. Any excitement — the 
slightest agitation— in my present 
weak, exhausted, and depressed 
state——” 

“Oh, Fred, you naughty boy to 
ridicule your mother,” said that lady, 
smiling fondly at him. 

“ But, my dear mother, this couch 


business is really unnecessary,” he . 


said ; “‘J assure you it is absurd my 
lying down.” 

“Well, if it is not really neces- 
sary,” resumed Mrs. Thornleigh. 

“Oh, I’m sure it is not, mamma,” 
interposed Rose. “ It’s no use keep- 
ing the poor fellowa prisoner. And, 
look here Mr. Fred, if you think, 
because you’ve been so foolish as to 
allow your horse to throw you, 
you’re going to have everybody at 
your orders to be always anticipa- 
ting your wishes, you'll find yourself 
mistaken. I may as well give you 


All that is . 


‘thought of it this morning. 


warning in time. Men are so ex- 


- acting when they find poor women 


always ready to wait upon them. 
We are not going to have the house 


- upset by you, sir. J don’t intend to 


give way to your whims, for one.” 

Captain Thornleigh knew this to 
be only banter, although Rose said 
it in the gravest possible manner, 
for she was only too glad to fetch and 
carryforherbrother,whom sheadored. 

“‘ What a heartless little vixen !” he 
said. “I shall have to claim your 
protection, Annie, for I fear she may 
take advantage of my helplessness to 
do me an injury.” 

“‘ But what would you like, Frede- 
rick?” asked his mother, in an 
anxious tone. “ Directly we re- 
ceived your letter this morning I 


ordered the cook to make some 


strong beef-tea. 
some of it now?” 
“ Beef-tea? of course, the very 
thing,” replied the Guardsman, with 
the most perfect gravity; “and I 
should like some pearl-barley put 
into it. “It’s so very nutritious, 


Would you like 


-and not too stimulating.” 


“Pearl barley!” repeated Mrs. 
Thornleigh, somewhat disconcerted, 
and thinking her son quite serious. 


- “Would not rice do as well, Frede- 


rick ?—it is more cooling than pearl- 
barley.” 

“No, nothing but pearl barley,” 
he gravely returned. 

“‘ Dear me, how very unfortunate !” 
replied Mrs. Thornleigh ;. “there is 
none in the house—if I had only 
I will 
send for some to Scratton at once ; 
but, in the meantime, could you not 
take some of the beef-tea with a few 
pieces of dry toast broken into it !” 

“No, indeed, I couldn’t,” resumed 
the reprobate. “As an invalid I 


feel so fanciful, and the surgeon said 


my fancies must not be crossed. 
Nothing but pearl-barley will do.” 
“My poor Frederick, I am so 


sorry that you'll have to wait for — 
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your beef-tea ; but John shall go for 
the pearl-barley on horseback. He 
will be back in half-an-hour. And, 
perhaps, you feel faint for the want 
of it. I will never again be without 
pearl-barley in the house.” 

The good lady was about to ring 
the bell, to give orders for the pur- 
chase of the particular grain, which 
her son professed was necessary for 
him, when Rose, who could contain 
herself no longer, burst into a ring- 
ing laugh. ° 

“Oh, mamma, what a goose you 
are !” she exclaimed. ‘ Don’t you 
know Fred after all these years? 
Can’t you see he’s only bantering 
you? Pearl barley, indeed! I’m 
ashamed of you, sir.” 

Both the Captain and Annie 
South were also laughing heartily ; 
and the poor lady, at whose re- 
sponse the laugh was raised, gazed 
at the two in bewilderment. 

“Ts it really so, Frederick ?” she 


asked, in a tone which showed that. 


she felt rather hurt at having her 
well-meant affection thus turned into 
ridicule, “I did’nt think you were 
so unkind.” 

“My darling mother,” he ex- 
claimed, “I didn’t mean to hurt 


your feelings—I am so sorry. Dear 
old mother, you never understand a 
joke. 1t was very kind of you to 


make this beef-tea, but I do not re- 
quire these washy things. Although 
my foot is bandaged up, I eat the 
same things as other people. You 
wiil see when the dinner comes that 
I shall do justice to whatever may 
be on the table.” 

But, though Captain Thornleigh 
performed his part at meal-times 
with as much appetite and good- 
will as usual, it was some little time 
before his loving mother would be 
‘persuaded that he did not require 
a different diet from other people ; 


and she was continually urging him: 


to take jellies and other delicacies 
similar to those which had been 


taken his departure. 


ordered for Annie South as she be- 


gan to recover; and, as further in- 
ducement for her son to eat them, 


‘ she made them with her own hands, 


for she had acquired a slight know- 
ledge of culinary art during the 
time that her husband had had no 
income but that which he derived 
from the rectory of Scratton. Cap- 
tain Thornleigh did, however, at 
length succeed in convincing her 
that her well-meant solicitude was 
entirely thrown away, and that hewas 
quite capable of taking careofhimself.. 

By his influence, the prayer- 
meeting, so much dreaded by Rose,, 


the six-weekly dismal tea-party, 


which was almost due, was postpon- 
ed sine die; but this was only one 
of the many blessings due *to. 
her brother’s presence at Thorn- 
leigh. As she said, he made a great 


difference in the house ; even the 


Rector was affected by his influence, 
and became less puritanical in his 
conversation. He had a sort of 
idea that his exalted sentiments, if 
they were not altogether estimated 
at their true value by his son, were 
not taken at that at which he in- 
tended they should be; so that, on 
the whole, it would be better to de- 
fer them until the Captain had 

After a few weeks thus passed, 
Captain Thornleigh’s ancle became 
stronger, and he was able to use it 
a littlke—the crutches were discard-. 
ed, and he could manage to hobble 
about with a, stick. 

And what had been the effect of 
these few weeks upon Annie South ?- 


Had they wrought any change in 


her sentiments towards the young 
Guardsman ? 

Since Mr. and Mrs. Winter’s. 
visit, she had entertained no doubt 
that she was the proper owner of 
Thornleigh, and that the Doctor’s 
object, in taking her from Mrs. Grat- 
ton’s charge, had been, as the Winters. 
and Harold Somers had stated, ta 
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marry her to one of his sons. This 
knowledge naturally made her rebel 
against the proposed arrangement. 
Being of so independent a nature, 
it was reasonable that she should 
object to being disposed of in this 
way ; and, albeit she felt convinced 
that Frederick Thornleigh was no 
party to the scheme, and only loved 
her for herself, she strove to the ut- 
most to eradicate from her heart 
the favourable impression he had 
created, lest it should grow into 
love. 

But the mischievous little god, 
who exercises such a powerful influ- 
ence over the destinies of so many 
‘of us, was too strong for her, and 
‘she was fain to admit in the end 
‘that mortals have but a poor chance 
in such a contest. 

Captain Thornleigh was so plea- 
‘sant and good-humoured, and 
thoroughly good-hearted, that he 
‘soon made himself master of the 
outworks which she had thrown up, 
and then the capture of the citadel 
of her heart became a compara- 
‘tively easy task. And then he was 
so handsome! Ah, how much of 
his victory did he owe to the ad- 
vantage which nature had bestowed 
upon him? And, there was the 
red-coat in the distance, which, 
although Miss South had not seen 
it, was an unmistakeable fact ; and 
‘she, like many others of her sex 
and age, was susceptible to the at- 
tack of this species of scarlet-fever. 
And then his injury, though not ac- 
‘quired in battle, appealed to her 
‘sympathies. 

So that, altogether, when Captain 
‘Thornleigh had been domiciled in 
the house for a month, she was as 
hopelessly in love with him as he 
‘could have desired. 

And was the gallant Captain aware 
‘of his victory? Not to its full ex- 
tent, though he was sanguine that 
_ when he should venture to renew 
his offer, it would meet with a favour- 


able reception. Although the eyes 
of love are usually presumed to be 
of little service, they. are sufficiently 
quick at discovering the evidences 
of a corresponding passion in the 
heart of the beloved, and our Guards- 
man became persuaded that he was 
no longer an object of indifference 
to the Doctor’s fair ward. 

He made no secret of his inten- 
tions to Rose, deeming her alliance 
of some service ; he had had many 
a conference with her, as to the pro- 
bability of Annie’s accepting him, 
should he again propose. The 
little brunette, rejoiced at the pro- 
spect of having Annie for her sister- 
in-law, and, by way of helping her 
brother’s suit, had endeavoured to 
discover her sentiments regarding 
him. But Miss South shrank from 
making Rose her confidante on so 
delicate a subject; considering, 
moreover, that if Captain Thorn- 
leigh postponed his offer until he 
was certain of its acceptance, his 
love was not worth having. 

Learning from his sister Annie’s 
reticence in all that regarded him, 
Captain Thornleigh resolved again 
to press his suit; and, one day, 
when he and the young lady were 
the sole occupants of the library— 
those ¢ete-d-tetes, by the way, were 
not unfrequent, for the Thornleigh 
family appeared to have entered 
into a conspiracy to give the Guards- 
man every opportunity of declaring 
himself, should he be so disposed— 
he reverted to the subject. 

* Annie,” he said, after a short 
silence, “‘ may I revert to our con- 
versation the day before I last left 
Thornleigh?” He paused. 

The young girl blushed, but not 
apparently in displeasure. 

“‘ He took courage, and resumed, 
“You then rejected my love, but 


_ though your refusal weighed on my 


spirit, and deeply disappointed me, 
Ilivedon hope. Absence deepened 
that impression you had made, and, 
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since my return, that impression has 
become indelible. I loved you then 
—I adore you now! Oh! do not 
again sayno! Speak, I pray you— 
but no, I fear—I could not bear a 
refusal—my love distracts me— 
speak, I cannot bear any longer 
suspense !” 

The young man had delivered 
this speech with increasing energy 
as he proceeded, and stopped only 
from the excess of his emotion. 

This Miss South perceived—her 
feelings towards the Captain had 
commenced to change immediately 
after his memorable declaration, du- 
ring his previous visit to Thornleigh ; 
and his frank, kindly, cheerful dis- 
position had won her heart. 

“TJ will not deny, Captain Thorn- 
leigh,” she replied, with embarrass- 
ment, “that my feelings towards 
you have changed, but— 

“Oh, do not spoil those welcome 
words with any buts,” said Frederick ; 
““you must not, shall not, unsay 
them—you will permit me, at least, 
to hope.” 

This was spoken in a tone so de- 
precatory of her saying anything 
unfavourable to his suit that she felt 
she ought to speak plainly. 

“Captain Thornleigh,” she said, 
“T feel I am bound to declare my- 
self—i esteem you highly.” And, 
after a short pause, during which her 
lover was in an agony of doubt, 
“ Frederick, I love you with all my 
heart.” 

I feel that my intimacy with Cap- 
tain Thornleigh and Miss South has 
scarcely warranted my giving the 
reader the information contained in 
the last two pages, such communi- 
cations being usually considered pri- 
vileged ; but I certainly should not 
be justified in detailing the conver- 
sation which ensued between these 
two young people during the next 
hour. Nor would it be very edify- 
‘ing, lovers’ dialogues being usually 
of a most uninteresting description, 


except to themselves. I will merely 
observe that a few yards had inter- 
vened between them when Captain 
Thornleigh made his declaration, 
and that, on receiving his answer, 
the sound of the stumping of a stick 
upon the library floor was plainly 
audible, as though he thought it 
desirable to change his position in 
the room. 

Before the day was over, the new 
relations between Captain Thorn- 


leigh and Annie became known to: 


his relations at Thornleigh, and the 
young lady had to undergo a series 
of embraces from each one of them, 
Dr. Thornleigh improving the occa- 
sion, by bestowing nis paternal bene- 
diction on her in his most grandilo- 
quent style. 

“There is no question about 
the settlement of the twelve thou- 
sand pounds upon her, sir?” said Cap- 
tain Thornleigh, inquiringly, when 
he and his father were discussing 
the subject, after the ladies had re- 
tired for the night. 

“Moy dear Frederick,” replied 
his father, ‘Oi promised that it 
should be done when we discussed 
the possibility of your engagement 
to her. Oi am not in the habit of 
withdrawing from moy word.” 

“No, I know that,” said Frede- 
rick ; “‘ but it’s always as well to have 
those matters clearly understood.” 

“Oi suppose you and Annie have 
not yet discussed the question ‘of 
the time of your marriage,” resumed 
the Rector. 

“Well, not exactly, sir,” replied 
the Captain, ‘considering that we 
have only to-day arranged that it 
shall take place—of course D.V., 
as your charity-sermon circulars have 
it. It seems a little premature to 
talk about the wedding already, 
does it not?” 

“Well, I should wish it to take 
place as soon as possible, so you 
had better take the first opportunity 
of discussing it with Annie.” 
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“Oh, I’m ready to be married to- 
morrow, sir. I assure you I don’t 
want to delay it. I'll do what I 
can to persuade her to fix an early 
day.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


MISS SOUTH RECEIVES A COM- 
MUNICATION. 


THE news of Captain Thornleigh’s 
engagement to Annie South was not 
published by the Thornleigh family, 
so that, for a short time, it remained 
a secret to the neighbourhood ; but 
it graduaily oozed out notwithstand- 
ing, as such circumstances almost 
invariably do ooze out, and, by the 
time it wasa month old, had become 
the topic of conversation at Scrat- 
ton, causing much surprise and spe- 
culation in the town, for Dr. Thorn- 
leigh had not succeeded in conceal- 
ing nis love of lucre under a bushel, 
and it seemed strange that he should 
allow a penniless girl to become the 
wife of one of his sons. Many of 
the inhabitants, therefore, thought 
that the young lady’s position was 
much better than they had always 
imagined it to be, though none sus- 
pected she was a relative of the 
Doctor’s. 

One of the first who heard that 
the engagement was a fait accompli 
was Harold Somers, who was now 
almost recovered from his illness, 
although, on account of the incle- 
mency of the weather, he had not 
yet ventured out of doors, and it 
caused him some disquietude, and 
made him resolve afresh to have an 
interview with Annie with as little 
delay as practicable. 

To this end Harold asked his 
father to take the first opportunity 
of begging her to call at his office, 
as he had something important to 
say to her; and, a few days after- 
wards, Mr. Somers happening to 


meet with her, escorted her to his 
office. 

It was near January, and the mar- 
riage was arranged to take place at 
the end of April or beginning of 
May, when the young lady had at 
tained her eighteenth year. Annie 
had informed Frederick Thornleigh 
of the visit of the Winters and its 
object, and also that she believed 
she really was Edward Thornleigh’s 
daughter, and why Dr. Thornleigh 
desired her to marry Frederick. In 
fact, she told him everything that 
she knew, as well as anything she 
suspected about herself. Captain 
Thornleigh’s astonishment was un- 
bounded, and, at first, he was dis- 
posed to be incredulous, and wanted 
to appeal to his father that instant 
for confirmation of what he had 
heard. At Annie’s earnest request, 
however, he was prevailed upon not 
to allude to it. 

“You loved me as Annie South, 
Frederick,” she said, “and wished 
to marry me as Annie South. It 
may create complications and make 
difficulties, if any question as to my 
identity be raised now. Let me 
remain Annie South until you make 
me Annie Thornleigh.” 

To which Captain Thornleigh re- 
plied that she was the cleverest dar- 
ling in the world, as well as the 
loveliest, that he would follow her 
advice, and that he was surprised 
what she could have seen to fall in 
love with, in such a thick-headed 
fellow as himself. 

To this she rejoined that she had 
certainly not consented to marry 
him for the brilliancy of his talents, 
but for certain other good qualities 
which she had discovered in him, 
and that he was a dear old goose, 
&c. &c.,—all which afforded the gal- 
lant Captain the liveliest satisfaction. 

But I left Miss South accompany- 
ing Mr. Somers to his office. On 
arriving there, she remained closeted _ 
with him and Harold for nearly an 
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hour. I wonder what would have 
been Dr. Thornleigh’s sentiments, 
could he have peeped into the law- 
yer’s sanctum on that occasion ! 

“And now, Miss South,” said 
Harold Somers, when the young 
lady was about to take her leave, 
“ after what I have told you, don’t 
you think— 

“E know what you are about to 


say, Mr. Harold,” interposed Annie ; - 


“or, at any rate, I guess it. You 
were about to say that Captain 
Thornleigh ought to be informed of 
what you have told me. Of course, 
he ought—I shall tell him every- 
thing on my return to Thornleigh. 
He already knows all that I could 
tell him, but this shall be added to 
it; I should not think of keeping 
him in the dark about anything that 

“concerns me—lI should never be 
happy if I had deceived him. I have 
no fear that it will make any change 
in his sentiments towards me.’ 

““T am very glad to hear you speak 
thus, my dear,” said Mr. Somers ; 

‘excuse my familiarity, but I am 
-almost old enough to be your grand- 
father. I am confident you have 
rightly estimated Captain Thorn- 
leigh—he is a noble-hearted-fellow 
—as unlike as possible his Pharisai- 
cal father.” 

“‘T presume, Mr. Somers,” replied 
the young girl, “I may rely that the 
information you have just given me 
will not be mentioned until after my 
marriage, in April.” 

“Tf you will tell Captain Thorn- 
leigh everything,” replied Harold, 

‘“ nothing shall be said or done till 

‘then. The question, that Dr. Thorn- 
leigh is not rightly entitled to the 
property is now put beyond all 

‘doubt, and three months’ delay will 
not be of much importance, for we 
want to find the sailor who was pre- 
sent at the death of old Mr. Thorn- 
leigh ; his evidence, it appears, would 
materially strengthen the case. Dr. 

-Thornleigh’s alarm is consequently 


proved to have been well-founded, 
and I think he does not deserve con- 
sideration in the matter. 

** Most unquestionably not, ” added © 
the elder Somers. 

“I cannot sufficiently thank you 
both,” said the young girl ; ‘I will 
conceal nothing from Captain Thorn- 
leigh—he shall call upon you in a 
day or two, and you can put what 
questions you like to him. His ancle 
is nearly well now, so that he can 
get about very fairly.” 

“‘He must not call, Miss South,” ° 
replied Mr. Somers, “on that ac- 
count, though both Harold and my- 
self will be glad to see him. We 
have perfect confidence in your 
word.” 

“Thank you for saying so,” she 
returned; “but I had rather that 
you saw him.” 

“Very well; and are you quite 
strong again?” asked the young 
doctor. 

“Quite, thank you,” was her 
reply; “thanks to the unremitting 
attention which, [ am told, you 
paid me, and for which I can never 
sufficiently thank you.” 

“T certainly did my utmost’ for 
you ; but, perhaps, if I had known 
—however, it sounds ungracious to 
say what I was going to say,” he 
added, with a laugh. 

“T am sure you would have done 
your duty as my doctor under any cir- 
cumstances,” she replied, interrupt- 
ing him ; “but I was very sorry to 
hear that you also had been ill, and 
your looks show that you are far 
from your usual self.” 

“Oh, I am well now,” he re- 
turned ; but have not quite reco- 
vered my strength—it was an awk- 
ward time of the year to be attacked 
with inflammation of the lungs. I 
hardly like to venture out yet.” 

‘Well, I hope you will soon be 
able to get out,” she said; “ ‘the 
worst part of the winter is over.” 

She then took her leave of the’ 
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Somerses, father and son. As she 
returned to Thornleigh her face 
looked strangely thoughtful, and bore 
an expression of sadness, showing 
that the contemplation of her late 
interview was by no means of a 
pleasant nature. 


“ And do you think, my darling, 
that what you have just been telling 
me will make the slightest alteration 
in my sentiments towards you?” 
asked Captain Thornleigh of Annie, 
some hours later, when she had de- 
tailed to him the substance of her 
interview with Mr, Somers and his 
son. 

They were sitting side by side on 
the couch which Mrs. Thornleigh’s 
motherly love had caused to be 
placed in the library for the use of her 
son. The young girl turned on him 
a look expressive of the deepest 
love and most perfect confidence, as 
she replied : 

“T am sure it will not, Frede- 
rick. I told Mr. Somers I had no 
fear that what I had to tell you would 
make any change in your love.” 

“« But you were wrong, Annie,” he 
resumed. 

The expression of mingled agony 
and surprise which overspread her 
countenance as these words fell from 
her lover’s lips was painful to wit- 
ness. For the moment she seemed 
quite bewildered. 

“Oh, Frederick !” she said, in a 
tone so changed, so sad, as made 
him bitterly reproach himself for 
having played with her feelings. As 
he noticed the two pearly drops 
which were quivering in the corners 
of the light-blue eyes, he felt the 
keenest pang that he had ever ex- 
perienced. 

“* My own precious one!” he ex- 
claimed, as he folded her in his 
strong embrace, and showered fervid 
kisses on her pallid cheek. “ For- 
give me for having trifled with the 
noblest heart that ever beat. The 


change in me is, that I love you far- 
more than before I knew all this. 
For your candour and honour in not 
concealing from me anything that 
you might consider to your detri- 
ment, and for your confidence in my 
love. should, indeed, be a mer- 
cenary cur were it otherwise.” 

“ Ah, Frederick,” she said, smiling 
through her tears, her head resting 
on his shoulders, “I felt sure you 
would be true, so long as,I did 
nothing to forfeit your esteem. I 
hardly believed you when you said. 
you were changed, though it shocked 
me terribly. It was cruel of you, 
Frederick ; but you did not mean. 
to pain me, I know.” _.. 

“God knows I did not,” he re- 
plied ; “‘but it was just like one of 
my foolish ways. I am afraid you 
are going to marry a thoughtless. 
blockhead, Annie. Don’t you re- 
pent of your bargain ?” 

“‘ Now, if I were Rose, I should 
should say yes, just to tease you; 
but I love you too deeply now to 
say so in joke, Oh, Frederick, if 
you had really said just now that 
you loved me less, I think it would 
have killed me. I should have con- 
cealed my agony—I think I have- 
sufficient self-control to do so; but 
it would not have been the less real, 
and I feel it would have continued 
on gnawing at me until I had suc- 
cumbed to it.” 

“Do not talk so, dear girl; it 
makes me quite wretched, the very 
idea of such a thing ; and to think 
that my thoughtlessness should have 
been the cause of these gloomy 
thoughts.” 

“Oh, Frederick,” she continued,. 
you know not how I love you ; you: 
are all the world to me; I have no. 
one but you to love—no dear rela- 
tions on whom to bestow my affec- 
tion; but Ido not regret it, for it 
might lessen my love for you. I 
think it must be my isolatien which 
has made my love for you so deep.”~ 
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“And this is the girl,” thought 
Frederick, “whom my father called 
undemonstrative !” 

“That is certainly a_ healthier 
strain than the last,” he said,.with a 
smile. He never could be serious 
for long at a time. “You can go 
‘on in that way as long as you like— 
the longer the better, in fact.” 

“ Now you are laughing at me, 
Frederick,” she replied ; “you do 
not deserve all the love—” 

The end of this sentence was never 


' spoken, and thereby, I make no 


doubt, that posterity has sustained a 
loss. Moreover, there was a sudden 
movement on the couch, the lovers 
flying away from each other, as 
though they had been negative poles 
of a galvanic battery. This unex- 
pected repulsion was, however, not 


due to the influence of electro-mag- 


netism, but to the entrance of Miss 
Rose Thornleigh. Long before she 
had shown herself, however, Cap- 
tain Thornleigh was seated at one 
end of the couch, ‘and Miss South 
at the other, both of them looking as 
if they were unaware of the other’s 
presence in the room. The change 
in position had been made with such 
rapidity and noiselessness, as showed 
it was not the first time that the 
experiment had been tried. 

“‘ Aren’t you very dull here, all 


alone?” asked the little brunette, 


with a roguish smile. 

“Oh, dreadfully,” replied her bro- 
ther; “have you come to enliven 
‘us ?” 

“No, indeed, I am not so cruel,” 
was her response ; “ the book | was 
reading is here.” 

“Well, I won’t seek to prevent 
‘you improving your mind by litera- 
ture, my dear, by asking you to stop 
and talk to us,” resumed her brother, 
cooly. 

“T think you might improve your 
mind by literature—you seem to 


- have nothing to do or to interest you 


now, Mr. Fred,” she replied; “I 


am afraid you have not profited by 
all the money that has been spent 
on your education, my dear brother.” 

And, with these parting shots, she 
left the lovers to themselves, It was 
a well-known fact, that the gallant 
Captain had not shone with great 
brilliancy at school. 

Apparently one of the magnetic 
poles was now reversed, for the 
occupants of the couch seemed to 
be attracted towards each other as 
soon as Rose had taken her de- 


re. 

“It’s well I did not touch the 
subject of your parentage with my 
father, after what the Somerses have 
told you, Annie,” said Frederick 
Thornleigh. 

“Yes,” said his companion ; “ you 
will be less inclined to question the 
wisdom of my advice another time, 
sir.” 

“Upon my word, I shall,” he 
said; ‘I shall do nothing without 
consulting you—your little head is 
worth two of mine, at the most mo- 
derate computation. At the same 
time, the Somerses may, be mis- 
taken ; but whether they are, or not, 
does not make the slightest difference 
to me.” 

“‘T think they are not mistaken, 
Harold spoke with such confidence. 
But are you quite sure it would make 
no difference in you ?” 

“ As sure as I am of my existence.” 

Which ought to have satisfied the 
young lady, with the latter fact so 
plainly evidenced by the gallant 
Captain’s very close propinquity to 
her ; and, I am inclined to think, 
she was perfectly satisfied. 

After this, there was a period of 
delicious silence, which remained 
unbroken until Miss South observed 
that it was time for her to dress for 
dinner. 

On the following day Captain 
Thornleigh' made some excuse for 
driving himself to Scratton, his real 
object being to call upon Harold 
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Somers, for Annie had informed him 


that she had promised he should 
do so. 

“Ah, Captain Thornleigh! I’m 
glad to see that you are able to get 
about again,” said the young Doc- 
tor, shaking his visitor by the hand. 
“T was sorry to hear of your acci- 
dent.” 

“Pray, my dear fellow, don’t 
think of offering me your condo- 
lence,” replied Frederick Thornleigh, 
“for it is quite misplaced. Con- 
gratulate me, if you will. Since 


you know my relations with Miss 


South, I need not disguise from you 
that I consider the peril I got into in 
Berkshire the most fortunate thing 
that could have occurred. But, I 
am sorry to see you looking so 
drawn out; I hope, however, you 
are getting stronger.” 

“Oh yes, thank you ; I am gain- 
ing strength gradually. I shall pick 
up quicker as the weather becomes 
warm. Iti ig very much against me 
at present.” I’m well, you know, 
and only a little weak. " 

“Well, I hope you'll soon be as 
hearty as ever. It is a horrid nui- 
sance being confined to the house, 
except under peculiar circumstances, 
as 1 have had reason to discover. I 
suppose you can guess the object of 
my visit, after what passed between 
you and Miss South yesterday. To 
prove to you that I know as much 
as you do about her, I need only 
say that whether she was the daugh- 
ter of a washerwoman or of a 
duchess would not make the slight- 
est difference in my sentiments to- 
wards her. She has been educated 
as a gentlewoman, and possesses the 
manners and feelings of a gentle- 
woman. Moreover, she is the noblest 
girl in Christendom, and, please 
God, she shall be my wife. I think 
you may pcssibly be mistaken in 
your ideas, but whether she should 
turn out to be the rightful owner of 
the property which my father enjoys 


or not, will not cause the least altera- 
tion in my intentions. Have I 
spoken with sufficient plainness ?” 

Harold Somers smiled at the 
young man’s impetuosity, and was. 
pleased at his frankness, and the 
constancy of his love for Annie 
South, as well as at his total absence 
of all shame in declaring it. Cap- 
tain Thornleigh, indeed, -felt no 
shame in stating it—he gloried in. 
it. 

“ Quite,” replied Harold; “and 
I am very glad to have heard you 
speak so plainly. You are quite 
right in estimating Miss South so 
highly. I know no one whom I 
esteem more. Allow me to con- 
gratulate you on having obtained 
the love of such a woman.” 

“Thank you very much ; and now 
I will return to Thornleigh, for I 
believe my father is wandering about 
among some of the flock in the 
town; and should he come this 
way, he’d hardly like to see his dog- 
cart drawn up in front of your 
house, and, still less, to see me 
coming from your door, after all that 
I have heard from Annie.” 

Harold Somers smiled at being 
thus reminded of his relations with 
the Doctor, and said— 

“T suppose not. Good-bye !” 

““ Good-bye!” replied the Captain, 
as he shook hands with Harold. “I 
hope you'll show up in the church 
to see me towed off. I’m afraid I 
can’t get you an invite, as things 
stand between you and the Doctor. 
I expect the “ execution” will take 


place towards the end of April.” 


“T shall certainly do so,” replied 
the young Doctor, as his companion 
quitted the room. 

As soon as Captain Thornleigh 
had left him, he occupied himself in 
the concoction of a letter to a friend 
of his in London, a solicitor of the 
name of Snope, in which he re- 
quested that gentleman to insert an 
advertisement in the leading London 
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newspapers once every week until 
further notice, or until it led to some 
result, to the effect that “if Jeremiah 
Franklington, seaman on board the 
Atlas, in the year 1848, would 
apply to Mr. Snope, solicitor, of No. 
15, Equity Buildings, Black’s Inn, 
he would hear of something to his 
advantage.” He further instructed 
Mr. Snope to apprise him of the 
fact, if any one should call upon him 
in answer to the advertisement. 

His reason for making Mr. Snope 
the medium of communication be- 
tween himself and Jeremiah Frank- 
lington in preference to inserting his 
own father’s name in the advertise- 
ment, was, that he was most anxious 
to do nothing to arose Dr. Thorn- 
leigh’s suspicions until the mine was 
properly laid, and only required the 
application of the match which 
should huri him from his position. 

Captain Thornleigh’s ankle was 
now so nearly well that he felt he 
could no longer prolong his stay at 
Thornleigh, and reluctantly made 
up his mind to take his departure at 
the expiration of a week. 

Since the visit of Mr. and Mrs. 
Winter to Thornleigh they had kept 
a constant watch over Annie’s move- 
ments, ahd obtained a fair know- 
ledge of all that took place in the 
Rector’s household. The fact that 


Captain Thornleigh was now ac-. 
tually engaged to Annie South, and 
that the marriage was to take place- 
in a short time soon reached their- 
ears, and their annoyance was un-. 
bounded. The result was, that, on 
the day before Frederick Thorn- 
leigh’s return to London, three. 
letters, addressed respectively to 
Miss South, Dr. Thornleigh, and his 
second son, arrived at Thornleigh— 
all from the pen of Mrs. Winter, 
though, no doubt, dictated by her- 
husband. The burden of them all 
was the same—Mrs. Winter posi- 
tively forbade Annie, as her daugh- 
ter, to marry Captain Thornleigh, 
stating that, if such a marriage were 
persisted in, she would take pyo- 
ceedings at law against each of them. 
Of the three, Doctor Thornleigh 


was the most annoyed—he did not 


relish the idea of having his name in 
print, and himself figuring in the 
dock for marrying a girl under age 
to his son in the face of her mother’s 
prohibition ; but not the less did he 
determine that the marriage should 
take place. He wrote to Mrs, 
Winter, as did his son and Annie, 
stating that they did not admit Miss 
South to be her daughter, and had 
no proof that she was so, and that 
they could not, therefore, recognise. 
her interference in any way. 
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TWILIGHT. 


‘Merely an old grey Abbey by the sea : 

The far long line of spacious, dusky sea, 
“Crested with foam, like snow flakes on the wilds. 
“Cold spectral clouds come flying from the east, 
Upborne on winds that waft the sea-gull by 
Above the lofty cliffs that front the deep. 

Who would not wander in the eventide, 

When twilight with her soft and shadowy wing 
Broods over sea and shore ; to catch the charm 
“Of sounding billows booming on the surf ; 

To gaze afar across the open sea, 

And let its power settle on the mind ; 

Till untold longings stir within the soul, 
“Or daring aspirations clear and bright 

Pass like a shaft to heaven, thence to return, 
Like mild spring showers, on the thirsty ground ? 
Who would not feel, thus gazing on the sea, 
That some sweet time is surely yet reserved 

For those who work and wait ; when strength of heart 
Shall lack no field, and suffer no repulse ; 

But kindred spirits gather to their kind, 

And take divine communion, such as here 

“The closest friendships never can attain ? 

Who would not feel, thus listening to the waves, 
That nobler harmonies shall one day fall 

Upon the wondering spirit, from the range 
“Of God’s creation, and shall stir the heart 

To worthier adoration ?>—Twilight comes 

Fast to the verge of night, and makes the sea 
Dimly appear like some dark cloud below ; 

In all its wide and brown immensity 
-Singing its mighty monotone of praise : 

While some belated lonely sea-bird screams, 
Passing the Abbey windows, where its walls 
Face the profound inviolable sea : 

Merely an old grey Abbey and the sea. 
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WATER versus WINES. 


HE Great Britain of to-day fol- 
lows the example of his northern 
progenitors and forefathers, and is a 
drinking animal. His Chancellors 
of the Exchequer of successive gene- 
rations have counted much upon his 
imbibition. Without taxing his drink, 
the executive could scarcely move. 
We are bound closer to a once hos- 
tile nation by the larger consump- 
tion of French pines; and, of old 
time, Cowper told us that— 


Ten thousand casks, 
Touched by the Midas-finger of the State, 
Bleed gold for ministers to sport away. 


We make our very poets gaugers ; 
we gift the son of a minister (Horace 
Walpole) with a patent place in the 
pipe office ; we reward, or used to 
reward, our poet laureate with his 
annual butt of sherry; we drink 
oceans of wine, and of old, when 
our kings were crowned, made the 
conduits in Cheapside run with 
wine. Our literature is as full of 
references to drinking as the odes 
of Anacreon; our sailors always 
sing about their grog and their 
“flip ;” our chief tragedy refers to 
the toasts drunk with roaring of 
voice and cannon as a ‘‘ custom more 
honoured in the breach than the 
observance,” and our chief comic 
character is full of delight in wine ; 
one who does not drink is with him 
a watery fellow, a milk-sop ; wine, 


he says, “ascends me into the brain” 


and purges away all the dross and 
dulness, and makes a man merry 
and wise; he ends half of his 
speeches with “give me a cup of 
sack,” and to a huge quantity of 
sack (sherris sec, 7. ¢., dry sherry) he 


he only has one ha’pen’orth o 
bread. Of late years, and a less. 
robust time, our Cavaliers and 
Roundheads equally drank their 
wine and beer; and in Queen 
Anne’s time, the wits and beaux 
drank from evening to morning, and 
morning to evening, and foreswore 
thin potations. They toasted their- 
mistresses whenever they could, 
would drink when and how they 
could, threw their glasses over their 
heads, breaking them against the 
wall, so that they should afterwards. 
be used for no base purpose, and 
were never so happy as when they 
could steal De‘ia’s little high-heeled 
shoe to drink punch out of to her 
health. Peers and peasants all 
drank when they could, and the 
model English tradesman, pious 
man, with one eye on his Bible and 
the other on his cash-box, drank 
too ; he retired to his back-parlour, 
read the “Whole Duty of Man,” 


taught his apprentice to sand the 


sugar and water the tobacco, and 
then fuddled himself on smuggled 


_ Strong waters. 


In Scotland and Ireland they 
were just as ready with their glasses 
as we. Dean Ramsay’s book of 
“Scottish Reminiscences ” is full of 
drinking scenes; how a party of 
mourners left the coffin behind 


them, being full of whisky and for- | 


getfulness ; how one laird walked 
out of the first-floor window of 
another, mistaking it when he was 
“fou” for the back door;-and how 
strong highlanders were kept always 
ready to carry the guests up to bed. 
Our very proverbs tell us that “he 
who is drunk is as great as a king,” 
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-and we have a noted phrase, “as 
drunk as a lord.” Lever’s stories 
show us that if Jack and Sandy got 
drunk, Pat was not backward ; and 
to our new settlements emigrants 
have carried our passion for drinking 
with them. 

Our descendants in America have 
not been behind us, but, thanks to 
their invention, they have a variety 
“of “ drinks,” which, like many other 
things in America, bear upon their 
fronts the sign of innate colonial 
vulgarity, and a ghastly attempt at 
humour. Behind a _highly-orna- 
mented bar sits or stands the pre- 
siding divinity, a male, one who 
will serve you at a moment’s notice, 
with a“ cobbler” of port, sherry, or 
‘champagne ; a julep of Madeira, 
mint, or Moselle ; various punches, 
Bostonian, soothing, patriotic, or 
institutional, and any number of 
“cock-tails,” rum, brandy, Santa 
‘Cruz, Bourbon, or the never-failing 
soda cock-tail! After these come 
toe “‘ smashes,” a favourite drink of 
various sorts, port-wine smash, sherry 
‘smash, hock, or claret, or apple-jack 
‘smash. And next to them the 
slings, of brandy, whisky, gin, or 
Bourbon. Surely there is a dreary 
‘enough fancy in the names given 
‘above ; but after them we have a list 
‘of “fancy drinks,” enough to drive 
‘a teetotaller mad. There are con- 
coctions called pick-me-up, the pri- 
vate smile, and the silent nod. Or, 
again, you may choose the Yankee 
whisper, the lady’s blush, beautiful 
lap, or the renovator. Waxing yet 
stronger in his fancy, this drink no- 
menclator offers us Young’s sours, 
port sangaree, porteree, flash, stone 
fence, and when you have got over 

that, the “corpse reviver.” Surely 
this isa climax to the dreary vul- 
-garity of Uncle Sam. John Bull, as 
we have shown, was, and is, a hard- 
‘drinking fellow; has been a much 
harder, but he never mixed his 
liquors like this ; he never made his 


drink to have a political significa- 

tion, or told the tendency of his 

friend at the bar by his ordering a 

silver grey, a locomotive, a hard 

shell, or a glass of shoemaker, as 

a thoroughly democratic Yankee 

would. In addition to the vulgarity 

of the fancy, the variety says much 

for the palled tastes and worn-out: 
palates of the drinkers. If the Em- 

peror who offered a huge reward for. 
a new pleasure were now alive, would 

he not award it to the publican who 

mixed him a hard shell, a private 

smile, or a corpse reviver? or would | 
he banish him for thus insidiously. 
destroying his digestion ? 

The great drinking question is a 
much-vyexed one. For one learned. 
doctor who will tell you that the. 
moderate use of fermented liquors 
is harmless, we have another who 
will tell you that it is downright 
madness, or that worst of madness, 
sin. “We are all agreed upon one 
point: intoxication, which at one 
time was considered a social virtue, 
is now placed down at its right 
standard, a sin and folly of great 
magnitude. Christianity should have 
taught us this long ago, but custom 
overrides religion in this as in other 
points. We have grown now wise 
enough to know that he who “ puts 
an enemy into his mouth to steal 
away his brains,” is a fool indeed. 

It is especially curious that moral 
and Protestant England should have 
received the first lessons in tem- 
perance from an apostle, who was 
at the same time an Irishman and 
a Romanist. But the manner in 
which these lessons were taken up, 
says much for the goodness of all 
sects. Our Protestants did not 
ask “can any good come out of 
Nazareth?” but they at once ac- 
cepted the preacher and his words. 
Father Mathew was a wide-minded 
man. He felt that his mission was 
eminently an unsectarian one, and 
that he could enlarge upon the 
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beauty of temperance equally to a 
Baptist or Churchman, a Romanist, 
or a Lutheran, a Jew, a Turk, or 
Socinian. The contrast between 
those pictures of drunkenness, drawn 
verbally by the lectures, and after- 
wards on paper, with great force, by 
George Cruikshank and other artists, 
was of course so strong that no one 
could dare to prefer the misery 
therein depicted, to the quietude, 


‘ happiness, and worldly success 


which the temperance advocates 
have asserted always accompany a 
strict sobriety. But these tem- 


‘perance advocates soon overstepped 


their proper bounds. They have 
argued, and do still argue, that be- 
cause drunkenness is a crime, to 
touch wine or spirits, even in the 
slightest degree, is a sin. They 
have gone to the end of their tether, 
and at last have endeavoured to 
wrest Scripture to their purpose, 
have urged that the Saviour did not 
drink fermented wines, and have 
banished them from the mysteries 
of the Sacrament. Waxing stronger 
in their creed, they have at last pro- 
posed to make a law forbidding the 
use of wine, or spirits, or other alco- 
holic drinks, and have asserted that a 
temperance wine-drinker is alto- 
gether as bad as a drunkard, or 


- worse, since his example is more 


dangerous. To show what they 
meant, they have invented what we 
must call at least a silly, if not a 
vulgar adjective, because it is im- 
properly formed, teetotal. They 
tacked this to abstinence, and for 
such abstainers they invented an 
ungainly noun, teetotallers. But 
we must not quarrel with the word. 
It is adopted into our language, and 
we use it because it is understood 
by all. These gentlemen, whose 
alm certainly deserves praise, en- 
deavoured to prove, first, by Scrip- 
ture, that wine is forbidden. In 
this they have of course : failed. 
Certain texts scattered all over the 


_ moved. 


sacred writings stand like rocks in, 
their way, and cannot, by any ren-. 
dering, short of a false one, be re- 
They next. endeavoured 
to draw their arguments from mo- 
rality and physiology, and from the 
latter science they seem to draw 
their chief arrows. Taking them 
upon this, the whole question nar- 
rows down to one of utility. Are 
stimulants useful to the human 
body, or are they worse than use- 
less, noxious? Upon these points 
we propose to meet them, but in 
contradicting the over-statements of 
the teetotallers, we beg all to re- 
member that we yield to none in 
the detestation of the crime of 
drunkenness, or of the folly of 
taking “a drop too much.” 

The spirit of all fermented liquors 
—that “invisible spirit” which Cas-. 
sio, after a drunken fit, wished to 
call devil—is alcohol. It is found 
in almost everything; can be dis- 
tilled even from old ropes or roots 
of trees. It has, therefore, we pre- 
sume, @ priori, a use; for God 
created nothing without a purpose. 
Liebig says it stands high as a respi- 
ratory agent, and, indeed, a peculiar 
phenomenon of drunkenness is oc-’ 
casioned by this. Teetotallers urge 
that it is poison; but recent re-. 
searches have shown that it is a ne- 
cessity—nay, more—that it is a food, 
for it economises the amount of food. 
It is so far from being a poison, that: 
Dr. Moleschott calls it “a box for, 
saving!” A moderate eater, and 
drinker of alcohol, retains in his tis- 
sues more than he who, under cor- 
responding circumstances eats more, 
without beer, or wine, or brandy. 
“For instance,” says Dr. Barclay 
(to whom we are much indebted 
throughout this essay), “if a man 
who has a shilling to spend on his 
dinner, spends it a7 on meat and 
bread, he will not do so much work. 
for it as he who spends ninepence 


on bread and meat, and threepence* 
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on wine or beer.” This quality of 
arresting the metamorphosis of the 
tissues is the most valuable one of 
alcohol. By it we keep alive dying 
people or hospital patients, and en- 
able them to tide over a fever or 
an exhaustive attack by dosesof wine 
or of weak brandy-and-water. As 
a medicine even teetotallers own the 
power and benefit of alcohol. “To 
some,” says Dr. Carpenter, “ who 
are of weak digestion, an alcoholic 
stimulus affords the on/y means of 
digesting the amount of food their 
system really requires.” That this 
assertion is a positive fact is borne 
out by the tables, prepared with 
great care, of the army in India, 
where in fever cases the deaths 
stood thus :—Teetotalers (per 100), 
0.22 ; temperate, 0.02 ; drunkards, 
0.21. Dysentery: teetotallers (per 
100), 0.66 ; temperate, 0.71 ; drunk- 
ards, 1.59. Diarrhoea: teetotallers 
(per 100), 0.22; temperate, 0.09 ; 
drunkards, 0.00. By which we see 
that in fever the admissions of tee- 
totallers are double that of the tem- 
perate, nearly half as many again as 
the drunkards ; one in 450 of the 
teetotallers died ; only 1 in 4318 of 
temperate soldiers. In dysentery 
the admissions were again in favour 
of the temperate, the deaths slightly 
in favour of the teetotallers. In 
diarrhoea no drunkard dies, and the 
temperate man is more healthy than 
the abstainer in the ratio of 0.09 to 
0.22. 

These figures prove, after all, that 
those teetotallers who call alcohol 
“an extraneous and material poison” 
are very wrong; but we must be 
bold enough to say that teetotallers 
are often very intemperate in their 
language, and their assertions are 
often mere repetitions of slap-dash 
sayings which will not bear testing. 
Lord Shaftesbury, for instance, tells 
us that at least 60 per cent. of our 
lunatics owe their state to intem- 
perance ; whilst the truth is this— 


the total average is only 14.36 ; less 
than 15 percent. In Hull we have 
only 6.6; in Edinburgh 24 per 
cent.-; in ‘the United States 10 per 
cent. ; whilst to so-called religion, 
to the ravings of ignorant preachers, 
we can put down 35 per cent. ; and 
disappointed affection and to love 
of money a much larger percentage 
each than to drink. Then, again, 
we have the assertion that three- 


fourths of the crime is occasioned - 


by drink; whereas it is notorious 
that many of the very worst criminals 
are not drunkards—that Sir John 


Dean Paul, forgers, bank-defaulters, 


and robbers, cruel strikers and 
beaters, and often murderers and 
other sinners, are temperate men in 
stimulants—intemperate only in 
their evil habits. Should their asser- 
tion be true, then we ought to find 
one quarter of the crime amongst 
the Turks and Hindoos, who are re- 
ligiously teetotallers, that there is 
with us; but this is far from being 
the case. 

Our space is well nigh exhausted 
and our subject scarcely opened ; 
let us, however, glance at another 
fallacy. ‘Teetotallers tell us that it 
is wicked to make grain into spirits 
or beer, because by it so many hun- 
dreds of quarters are wasted and 
taken from the food of the poor. 
To that portion which runs down a 
drunkard’s throat and to every un- 
necessary draught this assertion is 
true, but we have before shown that 
alcohol is food, and in beer it is a 
positive saving. Three pennyworth 
of bread and half a pint of good 
beer will fill a man quite as much as 
nine pennyworth of bread and water. 


’ Teetotallers consume much more 


than the temperate. Liebig tells us 
that families depriving their servants 


of beer, and giving them money in- 


stead, found the weekly consumption 
so increased that the beer was twice 
paid for—once in money, a second 
time in bread. 


STRAIGHT TO THE GOAL. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A NEW CLAIMANT FOR SPRINGFIELD. 


AGAIN ST Myra’s wishes she was 

forced to continue an inmate 
of Springfield, owing to a fever 
which kept her for weeks confined 
to her bed; and during this time 
Esther was so solicitous for her well- 
being in every respect that she in- 
sinuated herself as by stealth into 
the invalid’s regard. There could 
be no half measures of any sort 
with Myra, and having once began 
to care for the woman she had pre- 
viously thought of but to hate, she 
was in a fair way of loving her like 
a sister. Let whatever subject be 
brought up between them in con- 
versation, they never allowed it to 
lead to a mention of Gerald, both 
seeming desirous that his name 
should fade from their memories ; 
yet, sometimes, Esther wondered at 
the undemonstrativeness of Myra’s 
feelings on the subject, seeing that 
she had been with him in his last 
moments, Esther could not guess 
how completely her heart was 
changed, any more than she could 
divine the confession which had 
produced the change. 

As Myra grew convalescent, it 
needed only small persuasion to in- 
duce her to continue at Springfield—- 
indeed, to have made a demur about 
it would have shown a want, rather 
than an excess, of delicacy, for the 
legal proceedings by which Paul’s 
claim upon the entailed estate was 


to be confirmed, were progressing as 
law proceedings can progress. For 
the sake of giving her mind more 
healthful occupation than brooding 
over the past, Myra proposed mak- 


ing, directly she was strong enough, 


around of calls on those persons 
who had been kind to her in her 
poverty—she was now, it must be 
remembered, in possession of Ger 
rald’s legacy. One morning she de- 
voted to her old friend Mrs. Masters, 
another to the Stocks, with whom 
she left no mean token of her grate- 
ful remembrance, and, finally, she 
next set out for Liverpool to spend 
a few days there. 

No less heartfelt were Mrs, 
Morris’s congratulations her 
lodger’s improved worldly condition 
than was her gratification at the 
visit ; but Myra’s former guide and 
counseller, Matilda, insisted that 
her accession to fortune was a posi- 
tive disaster, if through it she 
deserted the stage, where glory as 
well as independence awaited her, 
She even entreated Myra to appear 
that night at the “ Shakespeare,” the 
chief part in the play being her old 
role of the sailor’s bride ; and, as a 
means of forwarding the object, 
took her to the theatre an hour 
before the performance commenced, 
that her arguments might be sex 
conded by the manager's persua- 
sions. 8 

It would have been strange, in-: 
deed, if Myra had not wavered a, 
little at the flattering representations 
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of Mr. Adams and Matilda Morris, 
who endeavoured to make her be- 
lieve that half the inhabitants of 
Liverpool were pining to behold 
again their favourite, ‘“ Constance 
Villiers.” ‘Then to their arguments 
was added the silent eloquence of 
memory as she step ed forward upon 
the stage, for in viewing the rows 
upon rows of empty benches fancy 
crowded them with beings held 
spell-bound by her song, and in 
turn filled the still air with the vi- 
bration of their enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Unquestionably it would 
not do for her to make “ only once” 
an excuse for appearing again be- 
fore the public; either she must 
econtinually follow the profession, 
which she could only do by setting 
at naught Paul’s disapproval, or she 
must avoid the temptation altoge- 
ther. 

In resolutely deciding upon the 
latter course, she did not flatter her- 
self by supposing that she should 
at no future time regret the brilliant 
position she was now relinquishing ; 
she felt, on the contrary, how pro- 
bable it was that in her moods of 
despondency she should crave for 
a recurrence of the wild triumph, 
the tumultuous pleasure—bordering 
on pain—which the popular incense 
had stirred in her soul. 

Myra would have considered she 
was doing very little simply to make 
Mrs. Morris and her niece happy 
during her short stay ; her thoughts 
were bent on doing them 2 per- 
manent service. It is a lamentable 
fact that a relation of good deeds is 
deficient in the interest attending 
sinful, or even questionable conduct. 
Thus I deem myself at liberty to 
omit an account of the manner 
Myra chose for the carrying out of 
her benevolent designs. Had her 
object been to inflict an injury in- 
stead of a benefit, the how would 
have become a question of import- 
ance, just as in the case of a mur- 


derer there is always an immense 
anxiety to hear what were his last 
words, while nobody troubles to in- 
quire about the closing moments of 
a saint. Hence arises food for re- 
flection. Does this universal curio- 
sity with respect to evil signify a 
spmpathy with it ? 

At the close of the week Myra 
had promised to be at home, and 
before bidding farewell to Liver- 
pool she concluded it was due she 
should see the Courtneys ; being, 
however, uncertain how much their 
regard had been modified by time, 
she was rather nervous when the 
moment arrived for her to present 
herself to them. Fred, she was 
glad to find, was from home, so she 
had only his father and Bella to 
confront. Mr. Courtney showed a 
great distancy in the beginning, 
which occasioned his ward to assume 
an extra cordiality as a counterpoise ; 
and as his tone insensibly warmed, 
her amiable pretence made room for 
genuine feeling. 

Beyond inquiring after Paul in 
the most friendly way, Mr. Court- 
ney bestowed a very graceful eulo- 
gium upon him, and this so mani- 
festly affected the delighted sister, 
that the sympathies of both were 
irresistible won over to her. Myra’s 
dramatic career was not touched 
upon, nor was anything said calcula- 
ted to embarrass her or arouse pain- 
ful reflections, except a few words 
of condolence for the loss of her 
mother. 


The visit, necessarily brief, was — 


eminently successful — almost too 
successful—inasmuch as Mr. Court- 


ney’s impressive shake of the hand _ 


at parting, and his earnest wish that 
she would come again to stay, 
seemed to express more than a re- 
newal of liking, and was tantamount 
to a confession that, underthe change 
of circumstances, he sanctioned 
Fred’s faithful attachment. 

As Myra had travelled from Ben- 
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carn alone, so she preferred return- 
ing ; and walking fast to the station 
at Birkenhead, she suddenly encoun- 
tered Mrs. Leech, whom she recog- 
nised immediately, though without 
the fear of being recognised in turn, 
since the only times they had met 
she had worn her disguise. The 
lawyer’s wife—who had somehow 
contrived to understand that the 
Australian cousin was an imposter, 
and her “ pretty Rebecca ” the cruel 
cause of her husband’s disgrace— 
was looking more disconsolate than 
usual, and no wonder; for Mr. 
Leech, either with the view of saving 
the expenses of his defence, or of 
insuring-her regret for his compul- 
sory absence, had barbarously re- 
duced her housekeeping allowance 
by one-third. Wherever he might 
be, the poor woman protested it 
was no use her expecting him to let 
do as she liked; and it was her belief 
that if he were dead he would enlist 
the services of Satan himself to com- 
pel her still to act according to his 
will. 

In the mental engrossment the 
sight of Mrs. Leech occasioned, 
Myra proceeded so slowly that she 
was nearly being too late for the 
train, which was beginning to move 
as she rearhed the platform. In an 
instant she was hurried by the bust- 
ling porter into the nearest carriage, 
and not till the door was secured 
after her, and the train fairly on the 
start, had she time to perceive that 
her sole companion was a gentle- 
man, leaning at present from the 
further window, and apparently 
deeply absorbed in studying the in- 
tricacies of the rails. His spare, 
bent figure and grey hair indicated 
nothing particularly interesting ; ne- 
vertheless, Myra, after the first casual 
glance, looked again long and earn- 
estly, and by bending slightly for- 
ward, managed to obtain a view of 
his profile. She was right in her 
conjecture: it was Mr. Milman; 


whatever business may have taken 
him to Liverpool, and disagreeable 
as was the idea of being shut up 
with him for more than three hours, 
there was clearly no_ escape. 
Neither had spoken to the other 
except once since the forgery trial, 
and on that occasion the lawyer had 
forced himself upon her with the 
hope of making her listen to the 
valet’s evidence in reference to the 
murder, when she had as passion- 
ately upbraided him for persuading 
her to assist in the former prosecu- 
tion, as she reproached herself for 
yielding to the promptings of her 
jealous rage. Her companion could 
no more forget all this than she 
could ; and, as he was pleased for 
atime to keep up the pretence of 
not observing her, she sat perfectly 
still, willing enough that the entire 
journey should pass in the same 
way. Mr. Milman, growing at 
length weary of the silence, made 
timorous overtures to a better un- 
derstanding, first asking if she would 
have the windows closed, and, fur- 
ther, how long she had been staying 
in Liverpool. 

As Myra’s resentment had arisen 
through the notion that Mr. Mil- 
man was in league to implicate 
Gerald in a crime of: which he was 
innocent, she mentally excused his 
conduct, now she was aware of the 
justness of the horrible imputation, 
and therefore allowed the gulf that 
separated them to narrow by degrees, 
until the converse became as friend- 
ly as could exist between minds so 
dissimilar. 

The lawyer’s habit of drawing in- 
ferences from trivial signs, united to 
his insight of Myra’s character, 
helped him to a tolerably exact 
guess of what had transpired during 
her last conference with the pri- 
soner ; and although he dreaded in 
the remotest degree to allude to his 
conviction, it emboldened him to 
speak of Gerald, and not too merci 
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fully either. It was very painful to 
Myra to hear him mentioned at all ; 
but her tongue was fettered by an 
unconquerable reluctance every time 
she would have begged to leave 
the subject, and he consequently 
proceeded without interruption, sum- 
ming up the dead man’s life as a 
tissue of selfishness, treachery, and 
deceit. When, however, he added 
that he had lately come to the con- 
clusion that Gerald had commenced 
his fatal course by drowning his 
cousin Willie, her dismay broke 
forth in a distressed ejaculation. 
What she was compelled to believe 
of Gerald’s ill deeds was fully suffi- 
cient to do away with every trace of 
sentimental weakness, and she did 
not want to set him down as a cri- 
minal of deeper dye than any whose 
name she had ever pronounced 
with a shudder of loathing. It 
was too horrible to suppose that 
ere she had first known and wor- 
shipped him—with youth’s first and 
highest faith—he was marked with 
blood. She must inquire about this 
Willie, of whom she hitherto never 
thought—but not from Mr. Millman; 
it would be betraying that his sus- 
picion had taken root in her soul to 
question him. Accordingly, Myra’s 
first object on arriving at Springfield 
was to make herself fully acquainted 
with the circumstances of Willie’s 
lamentable end. If time had suffi- 
ciently assuaged Esther’s sorrow to 
permit of her answering Myra’s 
close questions coherently, she was 
still far from being consoled, and in 
selecting from her treasured relics 
her brother’s portrait—taken a few 
months before his death—and a 
lock of his golden hair, tears of 
bitter regret fell on both. 

Myra started at the intimation 
that the body had never been reco- 
vered, but avoided commenting 
upon it; and her curiosity being 
finally satisfied, she sank into re- 
flection, which lasted the rest of the 


evening. Willie’s portrait, almost 
girlish in its delicacy of feature, re- 
called to her the shadow-like object 
which had crossed her path so long 
ago, when wandering by the sea- 
coast with Gerald ; and though his 
agitation at sight of it was unfor- 
gotten and partly inexplicable, she 
no longer considered him charge- 
able with the boy’s murder. A 
spectre the figure had truly looked, 
but reason forbade her to conclude 
it such ; and, if flesh and blood, why 
should she fear to put herself in its 
way for the sake of testing the truth 
of the resemblance she traced in it 
to the lost heir of Springfield? She 
had only two or three times in her 
life been near the spot where the 
“spectre” had risen and vanished 
so strangely, for the distance was. 
somewhat great from her home ; but 
this, she determined, should not pre- 
vent her going thither early the next 
day, when happily her torturing 
doubts might be satisfactorily an- 
swered. 

To do had ever been the imme- 
diate consequence of a resolve with 
Myra, and stoutly she commenced 
her walk the ensuing morning, be- 
fore Esther was stirring. For nearly 
an hour she watched and waited, 
after reaching her destination, with- 
out a living creature, save the sea- 
gulls, appearing on the scene ; yet 
still she lingered, unwilling to de- 
part—now advancing a step or two, 
and anon looking back, as if she 
expected the shadow fo follow her. 
As she walked thus, casting frequent 
glances on the retreating expanse, 
a song saluted her ear, which had 
in it something so mournful and 
wild that she paused to listen. 
Presently, and as the sound grew 
clearer, there issued from behind a 
row of stunted elms the singer—not 
a winged monstrosity nor elfin shade, 
but a young man—or youth, rather 
—dressed in a suit of grey tweed, 
evidently no tailor’s work, and 
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carrying in his hand a fishing-rod. 
If Myra had before been pretty 
Nearly satisfied that the “ spectre” 
was no spectre at all, here was 
ocular proof of it; for the youth’s 
face—a real human face — though 
less pale in the bright daylight than 
beneath the blue moonbeams, wore 
the same sad, unearthly expression ; 
and the large eyes, raised to Heaven, 
had the same wistful yearning in 
them that had so strongly impressed 
her in the seeming ghost. With an 
emotion of blended gratitude, amaze- 
ment, and awe, she stood transfixed, 
gazing upon the stranger, who came 
close up to her, singing as before, 
and blind to all objects save those 
pictured in the clouds. Occupied 
as Myra was by sensations too 
varied and intense to admit of com- 
mon thought, she did not move 
even when the youth, startled in his 
turn, became silent in contempla- 
tion of her. Had there been any- 
thing of ordinary admiration or curi- 
osity in his look, it would have 
roused her immediately ; but, while 
it was unmistakably a look of de- 
lighted surprise, there was in it 
withal such a childlike unconscious- 
ness of rudeness, that it would have 
been impossible for her to be of- 
fended, and, in fact, she returned 
the prolonged scrutiny with equal 
earnestness. If she found a good 
deal to study in the stranger’s fea- 
tures, he, for his part, would appa- 
rently never have wearied gazing at 
hers, and-as she was moving on, un- 
certain how to act, he said, in a 
pleading voice, “Don’t go! I 
would not harm you.” 

Blushing, partly at her own bold- 
ness, she stopped, saying mechani- 
cally, “ You do not know me,” 

“But I like you,” he answered, 
in a manner so opposed to that of 
‘impertinence, so perfectly artless, 
that, instea ‘of frowning, or coldly 
turning her back upon him again, 
she opened her eyes in wonder. 


“Do yaqu live here?” pursued 
the young man, whom Myra was 
beginning to fancy insane — “TI 
mean, by the sea? I do, with my 
father ; he is a fisherman; but he 
never uses a rod, only nets. Will 
you come with me, and see him 
mend them?” He paused for her 
to reply, and as she was too bewil- 
dered to do so, he went on: “ It is 
not far off; come, he won’t speak 
unkindly to you,—nobody could, 
you are so beautiful,—like the mer- 
maids that, he says, come up to 
comb their hair by moonlight !” 

“ He is surely demented !” thought 
Myra, with a shudder of alarm that 
may be called superstitious. How- 
ever, this idea removed the scruples 
of propriety which would have re- 
buked her for encouraging such 
freedom from a stranger, whoever 
she might, in her heart, believe him 
tobe. “I willgowithhim, shementally 
decided ; and—for, to use the fatal- 
ist’s phrase, it was to be—she did 
go, when, after a scrambling walk 
through the shingle that girt the 
path by the sea, she found herself 
in a narrow cavern, rudely furnished 
with a chest, table, and bench. A 
fire, whose smoke ascended through 
an aperture in the rock, and lost 
itself among the neighbouring cre- 
vices, was burning brightly, and 
around it were hung a few simple 
implements of cookery ; while, seated 
on the bench before it—more for 
the sake of light than’ warmth, as 
only a few straggling sunbeams 
penetrated the singular apartment 
—a man was engaged in repairing 
a fishing-net. His form was bent, 

and his countenance was weather- 
beaten; yet, from beneath the 
shaggy ‘white brows gleamed eyes 
full of fire, and his voice was no 
more querulous than gruff. He 
glanced in astonishment at Myra, 
and from her to her guide, with a 
smile of almost womanly tenderness. 

“ Father, see whom I have brought 
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to learn how to make nes !” cried 
the youth, triumphantly. ‘‘ She was 
afraid to come till I told her you 
wouldn’t hurt her.” 

“No, that I wouldn’t !” returned 
the man, in that sort of humouring 
tone we use to children. ‘ Young 
lady,” he added, to Myra, “it’s 
a queer place to bring the likes of 
you to ; anyhow, I thank you heart- 
ily for falling-in with the poor lad’s 
whim. He sees nobody, and knows 
— of the world’s ways, you can 
tell.” 

“Yes,” observed Myra, uneasily, 
dropping her voice, “he has the 
simplicity of a child, but in years 
he must be almost——” 

“A man—begging your pardon 
for interrupting you, miss. Well, I 
should think,” continued he, signing 
the youth to sit out upon the stool 
before the cavern, ‘he must be get- 
ting on for twenty, or more ; and, as 
you say, he is a mere child,—and no 
wonder either. It’s experience that 
makes men; and he has lost what 
the best part of his life gave him. 
There is nothing wrong about him 
here,” pursued the fisherman, tap- 
ping his forehead, “though you 
mayn’t think it ; his comprehension 
is as good as anybody’s. He helps 
me in everything, and in doing the 
nets he’s a sight quicker than I am, 
as have been a fisherman all my 
days. It is not sharpness, nor feel- 
ing neither, that. he wants ; he’s as 
fond of me as if I was really his 
father ; it’s his memory that’s gone.” 

“You are not his father, then?” 
exclaimed Myra, eagerly, and watch- 
ing the boy’s nimble fingers as they 
worked the mesh and needle the 
man had given into his hands. 

“No, miss ; he only calls me so. 
I don’t see why I should keep it a 
secret, especially as you seem to 
want to hear about it ; so I will tell 
you how it happened that I took to 
him. First I must speak a few 
words of myself. I have said I 


have been all my days a fisherman, 
but I was born a good way from 
these parts. About twelve year 
ago it is now since my poor mother, 
father, and sister died, one after 
the other, of fever, leaving me alone ; 
and somehow I got afterwards to 
hate the old place, and chance, 
more than anything, brought me 
here. ‘Then,’ says I to myself, 
‘ There’s nothing for you to do now, 
except just to keep body and soul 
together, and if you can manage 
to do that in this house of God’s 
making, it’s as good for you as man 
can build! With the bit of money I 
had saved, I bought the few things. 
you see, and lived by myself, getting 
my fish exchanged, with the owners 
of the boats that pass, for what I 
wanted to live upon. It was nota 
pleasant way of living, to be sure, 
but then few ways are; so I tried to 
make the best of it, and be thank- 
ful that I could always get food 
and shelter. If I don’t go to 
church, Miss, I still can’t forget that 
the Almighty is good. Don’t He 
send to everybody exactly what they 
need, which is often the contrary of 
what they wish for, and to me He 
sent what I wanted the most—some 
one to care for. I had my dog, and 
loved him as much, aye more, per- 
haps, than men of the world love 
their friends ; but he could not talk 
to me, if he did near to that—he’s 
gone now ”—and the speaker, paus- 
ing for the huskiness in his throat, 
passed his hand over his moist eyes. 
“One day,” he continued, “I felt 
more lonely than I had ever done 
before—so lonely and desperate-like, 
I hardly cared what I did, and_ just 
because the sea was roaring its worst, 
I went out in my boat, that isn’t 
safer than a plank when the weather 
is very rough. It wasn’t that I ex- 
pected to catch anything—I didn’t 
even try; only sat still while the 
waves were swelling more every 
minute. It is strange I wasn’t car- 
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ried away, and I have thought since 
that Providence would not let me 
be drowned, lest the guilt should be 


on me of suicide. I have heard the | 


way to calm a man in a rage is to 
see another in a greater passion, and 
So it was with me and the sea. In 
watching the waves as they dashed, 
and foamed, and roared, in answer 
to the thunder, my discontented- 
ness seemed so babyish and little, 
that I grew ashamed of it, ard 
soon forgot I was alone. God 
didn’t, however; and whilst I was 
grumbling, He was planning how 
to make me happy. All of a 
sudden, when the noise left off for a 
second, I heard a cry for help that 
sounded from some one dying, and 
looking round I spied, a good way 
off, a boat upset, and between it 
and me, a head above the water. It 
didn’t take me a minute to jump out 
of the boat and catch at the boy, 
who was sinking fast. I’m a good 
swimmer, yet it was almost too much 
for me to get to the shore with him, 
for he was_ like dead, and couldn’t 
cling to me. After I brought him 
home he lay senseless the whole day, 
and when at last he was able to stir 
he couldn’t utter a word. It would 
tire you, Miss, to relate how lozg I 
nursed him, and how often I feared 
he would never come round, and 
I'll merely say, that by the time he 
got back his voice and strength, he 
had no recollection of anything that 
happened before he was in the 
water, and didn’t even know his 
own name, or who he belonged to. 
By him having on a suit made pur- 
posely for boating, and also by his 
white hands, I guessed he was a 
gentleman’s son, but it was no use 
trying to discover where he came 
from, as he had no pocket-book or 
papers about him, and only the let- 
ter W. marked on his linen. Though 
I used to repeat every name I could 
think of beginning with a W., he 
never seemed as if he had ever heard 


any of them; so fin ding it only teased 
him to ask questio ns, I left off, and 
made up my mind to do for him as 
I would if he was my own son.” 
Myra, who had listened with 
breathless attention, inquired, as he 
concluded, if he coald state the 
exact time of the youth’s rescue, 


upon which he drew forth from the . 


chest a bundle that turned out to be 
the boating dress, in the same con- 
dition as when he removed it from 
the boy’s inanimate form, and folded 
within was a piece of wood roughly 
notched, with the date May 3rd, 
1859. 

At sight of the blue jacket, braided 
as Esther had described her brother’s 
to have been, and on hearing the 
date, Myra put aside all doubt. It 
must be—it was Willie Cleveland 
the fisherman had saved; and in 
anticipating Esther’s—and as a con- 
sequence Paul’s— delight at the dis- 
covery, Myra shed tears of joy: 
quickly, however, followed the sad- 
dening reflection that Willie would 
not recognise his sister. Myra un- 
hesitatingly disclosed to the fisher- 
man the singular fact that all this 
time he had been working for the 
support of the heir to more than a 
million of money, whcse home was, 
moreover, only.a walking distance 
from the cavern. When he could 
be made to comprehend the asto- 
nishing news, aid she asked if he 
had never been informed of Mr. 
Cleveland’s loss of his son, he was 
brought to reccllect that he had, 
though th: commction the event 
excited had passed almost unheeded 
by him, since he was told the body 
had been recovered. 

As the physicalshock of part drown- 
ing had blotted out of Willie’s mind all 
appertaining to his former existence, 
the sudden restoration of the scenes 
and faces familiar to his childhood 
might serve, Myra thought, to bring 
back the memory of them. The 
life he had been so long lead.ng was, 
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in every point, different from that to 
which he had been originally accus- 
tomed ; not a single object, or idea, 
connected with the buried past could 
be presented to him in the fisherman’s 
rude home, and was it hopeless to 
expect that his understanding might 
be brought to a revived impression 
of his home and friends, on being 
led in that direction? Naturally his 
protector was equally anxious with 
Myra to hasten the experiment, and, 
as a step towards regaining the lost 
ground, he gave Willie the bundle 
of clothes to exchange for those he 

‘had on. Putting down the net, on 
which he had been diligently em- 
ployed, he examined the various 
articles with a slightly puzzled air, 
then, without remark, left the cavern 
for a small inner one, that served 
these primitive people as a bed- 
chamber. He was quick to re-ap- 
pear, and the shortness of the coat- 
sleeves testified to his growth during 
the last three years. There was a 
greater breadth of chest, also a 
stronger nerve of arm than in the 
delicately nurtured heir of Spring- 
field, and though the golden curls 
had darkened but slightly, and the 
blue eyes had more of gentleness 
than energy in them, the effiminacy 
of the smooth, fair countenace was, 
in a great measure, redeemed by 
the pensive earnestness of its ex- 

pression. 

_ As Myra felt too fatigued to walk 
back in comfort, the man proposed 
they should go by boat, when he 
and Willie could row by turns. 

“Ts he not afraid of the water ?” 
Myra asked, with a sort of shame at 
the question ; to which the man re- 
turned that for a while he had been 
so much averse to it, that he always 
sat with his back to the cavern en- 
trance, and would deaden his hearing 
against the sound of the waves. 

“‘ But for the last year, or more,” 
he added, “ he’s got as used to it as 
I have, and yet, if ever I mention 


the time I picked him up, for the 
purpose of bringing him to recal 
how the boat was swamped, and if 
anyone was with him, it makes him 
in such a state that he’s fit for nothing 
after.” 

Though Willie was careful to 
prevent his “father” rowing too 
long, he never once spoke, and his 
silence was evidently the result of 
struggling thought, not the absence 
of it; his companions, therefore, left 
him undisturbed, and only talked in 
low tones to each other. 

As they reached the cliff, at the bot- 
tom of the grounds belonging to 
Springfield, and moored the little 
craft alongside, Willie’s abstraction 
merged into evident excitement, that 
was, notwithstanding, exhibited solely 
by the changes of his face. Instead of 
pursuing Myra’s example, in walking 
straight up the path, he stopped fre- 
quently to gaze about him, with a 
look of painful uncertainty, of dawn- 
ing recollection, rather than idle 
curiosity. There was a fountain in 
the centre of the path, and into its 
clear basin Willie peered at his own 
reflection with as much bewilderment 
as Milton describes Eve to have 
done in the crystal stream that wa- 
tered the garden of Eden. ‘There 
was no looking-glass in the inven- 
tory of the ftsherman’s goods, con- 
sequently Willie was a stranger to 
his own features. It was, however, 
from no Narcissus-like vanity that 
he continued to fix his eyes upon 
the image, good excuse as he had 
for self-admiration ; the picture pre- 
sented to him was the opening of a 
revelation. 

As Myra was going into the house 
she met Esther coming from the 
breakfast-room, and her manner 
proving that she had something im- 
portant to communicate, she was 
assailed by eager questions. Long 
preparations are mostly loss of time, 
and Myra lost none in making Esther 
acquainted with as much of the 
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morning’s adventure as was at pre- 
sent necessary. On learning that 
her darling Willie was alive, and at 
hand, the transported sister, waiting 
for nothing farther, rushed out, and 
Myra, believing that the restoration 
of his memory would be more likely 
produced by a violent shock, allowed 
her 'to depart without ary caution as 
to his state. 

When Esther came flying down 
the steps, her brother, lost in per- 
plexity, was being passively led by 
his foster-parent, and did not observe 
her till, half wild with delight, she 
clasped him to her heart, crying, 
‘* My dearest, dearest Willie !” 

He drew back from her embrace, 
with an exclamation which was more 
of harassing doubt than joy ; but the 
view of her face that was thus dis- 
played to him, was enough to re- 
light feebly the glimmering torch of 
memory, and, like deep sobs, broke 
forth the words, “Hetty! sister 
Hetty !” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
MYRA’S PUPIL. 
THE strain upon Willie’s faculties 
was too much for him, and, to 
_Esther’s overpowering terror, who 
‘supposed nothing less than that agi- 
tation had killed him, he fainted in 
her arms, Although the fisherman 
declared him to be in no possible 
danger, she would not consent to 
him being taken away from her, 
until Myra represented that it was 
“necessary he should at once be car- 
ried into the house, and left to his 
foster-parent’s care. For herself, 
she went back to the breakfast- 
room, where Myra, deeming it right 
that she should be told the truth at 
once, repeated pretty mearly the 
fisherman’s story. It was a draw- 
back, certainly, to Esther’s ecstacy, 
that her poor brother should have 
_returned to the ignorance of child- 
hood ; still the glorious truth of his 


existence was sufficient to fill her 
sad, lone heart with intensest grati- 
tude. 

As, at the close of a story, it is 
accounted less of an error to be too 
sketchy than too prolix, I must pass 
over the explanations and congratu- 
lations that succeeded Willie’s re- 
covery, when Paul was added to the 
circle of rejoicers. On the fisher- 
man was showered endless praises, 
thanks, and blessings; there was 
nothing he might not have had for 
the asking of either Esther or Willie, 
unless, indeed, he had aspired to 
the former’s hand. Nor were Paul 
and Myra less zealous in their good 
will, if they were in their attentions, 
owing to their acceptance of the 
fact that, though he appreciated the 
feelings which actuated the brother 
and sister in making so much of 
him, his simple nature recoiled from 
being exalted to a pedestal. Next 
to retaining the affection of “his 
boy,” as he was wont to call Willie, 
he longed most to become the 
holder of a few acres of ground ; and 
Paul, arguing against the grand in- 
tentions of Esther, managed, with 
Willie’s concurrence, that the honest 
man’s wish should be gratified, and, 
after an uneasy fortnight passed as 
a visitor amidst the grandeur of 
Springfield, he was presented with 
the title-deeds of as pretty a little 
farm as any on the Island. The 


‘stir that Willie’s re-appearance crea- 


ted in Bencarn generally was per- 
fectly astounding, and, to convey a 
notion of the ferment it produced in 
the breast of Anastasia Paget, it 
may be mentioned that she did not 
close her eyes the night she heard 
of it, and positively resolved to give 
Messrs. Jacobs and Rigby their im- 
mediate congé. The Lieutenant 
had relieved her of the trouble 
of his dismissal by eloping, some 
months before, with a young lady 
whom he averred “had something 
to fall back upon,” alluding, it is 
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presumed, to her expectations ratheT 
than her sense. Miss Paget had, 
perhaps, never once, since the flight 
of the treacherous Lieutenant, gone 
through the tedious operation of the 
toilet, without recurring to one of 
the numberless occasions when he 
had praised her hair, eyes, or com- 
plexion ; but on the morning suc- 
ceeding this wakeful night she for- 
got him altogether, her thoughts 
being fully engaged with the subject 
of Willie’s miraculous return. 

As calculation had ever been 
more prominent than sentiment in 
Anast isia’s character, it will not sur: 
prise that she had had serious mental 
discussions as to the advisability of 
trying to captivate Paul Neville in 
his position as inheritor of Spring- 
field, and now congratulated herself 
on having taken no step towards it, 
he being, of course, displaced by the 
restoration of the direct heir. Willie, 
or Paul, it hardly signified to her 
which she took for husband, so long 
as she became mistress of the Cleve- 
land wealth, and with renewed vi- 
sions of the glory attending the title, 
she set off to sympathise with her 
“dearest Esther,” and to insinuate 
to Willie that during his long absence 
she had been suffering all the agonies 
of blighted love. Her vexation at 
being received by Myra instead of 
Esther, was heizhtened to rage when 
informed that Mr. Cleveland was in 
delicate health, and would neither 
visit nor see anyone. Was it to be 
thus cavalierly treated that she had 
lost a nizght’s rest in planning how 
to act, and consulted Willie's taste 
in dressing in pink, while blue suited 
her so much better? Alas, alas! 
who can measure to what lengths 
human ingratitude will go ? 

The servant who let out the 
offended lady made fun of what 
caused in Esther boiling indignation. 
“Well,” said he, with a broad grin, 


they say perseverance will gain the - 


day, and such as her, ought. How 


she has tried to come here as mis- 
tress, to be sure; I believe if old 
Clouty himself were to become mas- 
ter, she would stick up for his 
partner.” 

“ Lor’, lor’, what changes do come 
in this world !” moralised the house- 
keeper, to whom this speech was 
addressed ; “talk of the devil, any 
one would think this house was 
built by him ; nobody seems able to 
keepit. First ofall for Master Wil- 
lie to be spirited away ; next for his 
father to be killed ; then—” and this 
was said with a shudder—“ for it to 
come to Mr. Gerald, and from him 
to fall to Mr. Neville, and now to go 
back to Master Willie. I wonder 
what the next move will be? There 
can’t be any other, I should think, 
unless it is that Master Willie should 
die, and Mr, Neville become heir 
again, in that way. I shouldn’t like 
it if 1 was him ; there must be some 
bewitchment in it all. It’s those 
rascally lawyers that are at the bot- 
tom of it; a pretty picking they’ve 
had already !” 

That Anastasia considered her 
repulse complete, may be inferred 
from the fact that a fortnight later 
her engagement with “that cdious 
creature,” Mr. Jacobs, was publicly 
given out. To anticipate the cere- 
mony, which duly followed, it may 
be here stated that on the occasion 
of Miss Hardcastle expressing sur- 
prise at her choice, the fair bride, in 
retort,delicately said “‘she considered 
she had made, at least, as good a 
match as Miss Cleveland.” 

When Esther’s wild delight at her 
brother’s resurrection, as it were, 
from death, was somewhat sobered, 
she began to feel mortification at 
his total want of education, and too 


strongly, at all times, to conceal it.. 


It was a lamentable and humiliating 
thing, truly, that the owner of a 
princely income should, in his 
majority, know less than many chil- 
dren of half his years, and could not 
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so much as read a page of the sim- 
plest story. How should he, indeed, 
be able, when he had been denied 
the recollection of everything ac- 
quired in early youth, and for three 
years had seen no books, and held 
converse with no one, save an un- 
lettered peasant? If he had grown 
morally, as well as_ physically, 
stronger in the rough life shared 
with the fisherman, he still retained 
much of the sensitiveness that, as a 
boy, had caused him to shrink. with- 
in himself at a hint of disparagement, 
or sign of contempt; and upon an 
exclamation of surprise or annoy- 
ance on Esther’s part at a betrayal 
of his ignorance, on, perhaps, the 
commonest subject, he would retire 
to brood in bitterness of spirit over 
the misfortune entailed by his loss 
of memory. Warmly as his sister 
pressed him to have a tutor in the 
house, his shame at the idea of con- 
fessing to a stranger that his educa- 
tion must be commenced at the very 
beginning, caused him to reject the 
proposition, and keep as much as 
possible out of everybody’s way. 
The poor boy—for he was really to 
be pitied—had now and then mis- 
givings as to whether he had not 
better have continued in his late 
obscure position, the more especially 
as he understood that Paul was in- 
tent upon asking his late employer 
to take him back into his counting- 
house. “It would be a vile thing,” 
thought Willie, “if, in return for the 
noble service his sister has done me, 
I should deprive him entirely of 
what he had just begun to enjoy. 
I can’t cut off the entail and divide 
the estate, more’s the pity ; but at 
least I can share my income with 
him.” 

And to make good his resolution 
he held long consultations with Mr. 
Milman, the result being that Paul 
was induced to become a partner in 
the annual profits of the mine—that 
is, during Willie’s life. The new 


heir’s generous intentions with re- 


spect to Myra met with a less pleas- 


ing response ; she invariably replied 
to every suggestion of a settlement 
that she had already more than she 
should ever want, and her tone bor- 
dered so closely on peevishness that 
it was plain she was in an unfit state 
of health to be thwarted. Esther, 
thinking it might be her intention to 
go back to the stage, questioned her 
one evening about it, and found to 
her dismay that Myra was thoroughly 
impressed with the conviction that 
her end was near. ‘ There was,” 
she said, ‘no place left on earth for 
her to fill.” 

“T hoped you considered your 
proper place was here,” returned 
Esther, gravely; ‘who could be 
more loved than you are by your 
brother and myself? and if Willie is 
reserved, it is not to be attributed 
to indifference. He will never, I 
fear, quite lose his shyness,” she 
added, with a sigh. 

“What I mean,” said Myra, “is, 
that I am leading a life utterly use- 
less. Even Paul and you would 
scarcely miss me ; nay, Esther, let 
me go on, I have long been wanting 
to say to you what I must now. 
That Paul loves you you already 
know, though how fervently, I think 
he himself could hardly express, and 
you—do you not like him—more 
than like him? I wish to be satis- 
fied before I die that you will both 
be happy. I cannot suspect, nor 
does he, I am sure, that you should 
soon overget what you have gone 
through; but all sorrows have an 
end, and in a year you will be at 
perfect liberty to form a new tle. 
As I leave the world farther behind 
me, its distinctions fale, and worth 
constitutes the only rank, else, as a 
lord’s daughter you, perhaps, have 
a right to look higher.” 

““A lord’s daughter, truly,” re~ 
peated Esther, with a half bitter- 
ness; “but illegitimate, and —a 
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murderer's widow. Oh, yes, I have 
great right to settle well! Enough, 
though, my dear Myra, of such non- 
sense; you are dull to-night; to- 
morrow you will forget your gloomy 
fancies, and agree to remain with 
me always as my sister, unless, in- 
deed, you 

A passionate gesture from Myra 
cut short her words. “ Why form 
plans for me? I shall not live to 
fulfil them ; nor let that grieve you. 
And now, my sister, as you call 
yourself, will you become such in 
truth ? Promise me that when Paul 
asks you to marry him—and he will 
wait long first, much as he loves 
you—you will accept him.” 

“JT cannot promise,” replied Es- 
ther, rather confusedly; “it is un 
likely I shall ever marry again.” 

“Would you mind taking a vow 
to that effect ?” 

“T would rather not,” was the 
composed answer. 

“Ah!” and Myra faintly smiled. 
“Would you, then, object to promise 
that if you marry it shall be Paul?” 

“You push the question very 
closely,” said Esther, her face re- 
flecting the smile; ‘however, this 
much I will confess to you, that if 
anyone could awaken in me a faith 
equal to the one betrayed, it would 
be your brother. Can even you 
judge me harshly, because I am 
tardy to bestow my trust? Some- 
times, when I——” 


“When you what, Esther?” for , 


she paused, blushing deeply. 

“Well, since you are bent upon 
probing my heart, Myra, I will not 
attempt to hide anything from you. 
I was going . » add, that when I find 
myself imagining it possible for me 
to love a second time, I tell my- 
self all men are as false as he was. 
I know it is wrong, wicked to think 
it of Paul, but the thought will 
come.” 

“ Never mind how often it does,” 
murmured Myra, kissing her, “so 


that you don’t let it gain the vic- 
tory. Esther, I am not a deceiver, 
as you may have proved ; and this 
I assure you, unless I were fully 


convinced, both that Paul would de- © 


vote his life to your welfare, and 
that you could not fail of being 
happy with him, I would never for 
his sake urge the marriage.” 

“No, I am sure you would not, 
my sister.” 

“That is to be,” put in Myra, 
with a touch of sauciness. “I fancy, 
now, if I were Paul, I shouldn’t be 
long in wringing out a yes; come, 
no shakings of the head; kiss me 
again, and bid me good night, for 
I am tired;” and Esther did kiss 
her, with a lingering tenderness that 
shewed she was not greatly dis- 
pleased at the wish to dispose of 
her hand. 

If three months from her widow- 
hood seem o’er-soon for Esther to 
form an attachment, it must be con- 
sidered that she never lived with 
Gerald as his wife, and, moreover, 
had long before his death ceased to 
care for him; then she was so 
lonely, having, except Myra, no 
friend until her brother’s restora- 
tion ; for Lord Glenmore had made 
as abrupt an exit in the drama of 
her life as he had an entrance. It 
is true they continued to correspond, 
but he so often excused his delay 
in writing by pleading his numerous 
engagements, that Esther feared to 
send frequently, lest the answering 
them should encroach too much 
upon his time. If, again, she had 


_ little to record that would interest 


him, an account of a parliamentary 
debate, however stirring, or of Lady 
Glenmore’s parties, however bril- 
liant, was ill calculated to afford 
her pleasure ; and in giving a sigh 
of regret for the period they had 
spent together, and determining, 
somehow or other, to escape to 
Bencarn for a few weeks the ensu- 
ing summer, his lordship did all 
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he well could do, and as much as 
was positively required. 

The evening on which Esther and 
Myra held the conversation just re- 
corded, Paul was in deep consulta- 
tion with the family physician on 
the subject of his sister’s illness, 
He dreaded that it was consumption, 
while Dr. Martin averred that it was 
mere nervousness and debility. 

“« She wants occupation,” said he ; 
“something to think about, then 
she would get well.” 

“Yes,” echoed Paul, mentally, 
“it is an object for living that is 
needed ; but what can supply it 
if my affection will not ?” 

“ Ah, I have it !” cried the doctor, 
breaking in upon his sad reflection, 


- “leave it to me, and take no notice 


of anything ; I will cure her! 

The following day the doctor 
called as usual to see Myra, who 
protested against his attendance, 
and refused to take his harmless me- 
dicines, and when, to his inquiry of 
how she was, he received the reply : 
“There is nothing the matter with 
me, I believe,” he said seriously :. 

“You are right ! there is nothing ; 
and don’t you think you are acting 
improperly in thus severing yourself 
from society? Pardon me if I say 
it holds duties for every one.” 

Myra coloured, not with vexation 
as much as shame. “I wish some 
one would tell me what I ought to 
do,” she returned ; “‘ I cannot disco- 
ver for myself, and every day get 
more convinced that the best thing 
would be to leave the world altoge- 
ther. Is it not possible for a per- 
son to die without disease ?” 

“If they were bent upon dying, 
it might be; that, however, would 
be suicide. Miss Neville, you have 
expressed a wish that some one 
would appoint you a task ; will you 
allow me to do so? Mr. Cleveland 
—poor fellow, [remember him from 
the days of his infancy—is very mi- 
serable through brooding over his 


loss of memory, yet he’s too sensi- 
tive, or too proud if you will, to ex- 
pose his ignorance by putting him- 
self under a master. His sister has 
more good sense than sentimentality, 
and feels hurt at his resolution, so 
that he has come to avoid her. 
From the same sort of diffidence he 
shuns your brother’s company, 
which would infallibly be of service: 
to him. 
painful one and worthy of your 
sympathy ; pray make it your ob- 
ject to supply to this unfortunate 
youth the information he cannot 
seek from others. If he has a child’s 
ingenuousness, he has the full-grown 
faculty of acquiring knowledge, so 
won't trouble you greatly. Will you 
undertake the task ?” 

“If I thought I could be of ser- 
vice,” said Myra, hesitatingly ; “ but 
as he cannot bear correction from 
his sister, how will he from me? I 
don’t think you will get him to con- 
sent to your plan.” 

“You mistake me entirely; the: 
suggestion must come from you—it 
wil! not then be refused, depend 
upon it.” 

He laid such strong emphasis on 
the you, that Myra blushed, saying, 
“Tt will seem so strange ; remem- 
ber, if he is in acquirements a boy, 
he is scarcely so in years.” 

“Oh, if you are going to stop 


short of a noble action because of 


some missish scruples,” interposed 
the doctor, brusquely, “I have no 
more to say, except that he will be- 
come so thoroughly unhappy as to 
forsake his home, and re-bury him- 
self with the fisherman, orelse com- 
mit suicide.” 

“‘ He shall do neither,” exclaimed 
Myra, resolutely, and a light of hope 
beamed in her face; “if my poor 
efforts can aid in alleviating his un- 
happiness, they shall not be with- 
held. Doctor, I thank you heartily 


‘for your kind advice ; I might have 


thought of this before.” 


His position is a truly 
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“ That’s something like,” was the 
approving comment. “I see we 
shall have no more silly talk about 
dying and being useless ; everybody 
can make themselves useful if they 
will, and you as much as any one. 
The sooner you commence the 
better; Mr. Cleveland is in the 
summer-house, or was when I came 
in. He had a book in his hand, 
and was evidently bemoaning his 
inability to understand it ; go to him 
now, and make arrangements for 
early studies. If he appear un- 
willing at first, persevere, and you 
will overcome his objections. Every 
word you let fall he treasures up, 
and I have seen, on your approach, 
his eyes brighten as they never do 
at sight of his sister.” 

Myra did not hear the last sen- 
tence, having, with a nod and smile, 
quitted the room, and Dr. Martin, 
as he stayed at the window, soon 
descried her graceful figure moving 
towards the summer-house. “If,” 
murmured he to himself, “ the young 
man learns something from his fair 
instructress beyond lessons in read- 
ing and geography, | don’t suppose 
it will do him any harm; at any 
rate, they will both be won from 
their melancholy.” 

To corroborate what the Doctor 
had sagaciously observed, Willie’s 
sad eyes sparkled with delight at the 
sound of Myra’s voice ; and, as in 
bending to look at the book, her 
luxuriant hair fell and swept his 
cheek, his heart beat so high that he 
could hardly comprehend what she 
said to him. 

“JT wish, Willie,” she exclaimed, 
coming to the point at once, “ you 
would become my pupil; I should 
very much like to play at gover- 
ness.” 

“Tt would not be play,” he an- 
swered ; a sigh chasing away his 
pleased expression ; “but do you 
really mean it ?” 

“Yes, really; I’m not happy, 


Willie ; I want to feel myself of use 
to some one. Won’t you let me 
fancy myself so to you ?” 

This way of putting the matter 
soothed the young man’s sore spirit, 
and he replied with rapturous grati- 
tude, ‘When shall we begin,’—he 
added, ‘to-day?—No! early to- 
morrow, before Esther comes down ; 
I don’t want her to know of it; I 
should wish it to be a secret between 
us two.” 

And next morning, and all the 
mornings for months after, Myra and 
Willie passed a couple of hours in 
study. Very gentle and zealous was 
the former, very docile and attentive 
the latter, so that there was some- 
thing learned every day, and not 
merely from the books they conned, 
but from conversations upon every 
topic that reading, observation, or 
chance started. It could hardly be 
said that the pupil profited more 
than the teacher, for what the one 
gained in book knowledge and self- 
confidence was returned to the other 
by renewed faith in humanity and 
hope of the future. Paul and 
Esther, while inwardly rejoiced at 
the change which had taken place 
in both, and, although pretty well 
aware to what it was attributable, 
preserved a wise silence concerning 
the subject, except that they now 
and then congratulated each other 
upon it. 


CHAPTER L. 
IN WHICH THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


Stx months having flown from the 
commencement of Myra’s teaching 
duties, it was arranged by the four 
cousins that, as all tantalising ques- 
tions of property and succession 
were now put an end to, they should 
spend a year or two in travelling. 
The resolution being quickly acted 
upon, they started first for Paris, 
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taking with them the curate of their 
church, whose scholastic education 
and fortunate experience in travel 
made him at once an agreeable com- 
panion for Paul, Esther, and Myra, 
and a fitting tutor for Willie, The 
young man’s rapid progress under 
Myra’s unpretending instruction had 
well prepared him for the higher 
walks of learning, and with the ad- 
vantages of change from one country 
to another, he was, at the end of 
eighteen months, tolerably conver- 
sant with the French and Italian 
languages, besides having made some 
proficiency in the classics. He was 
in every way happily situated for re- 
pairing the lost time, as he had the 
widest selection of books, and was, 
beyond this, open to the privileges 
of the best society. He still con- 
tinued his studies with Myra, and, 
as he advanced, carried her along 
with him; her judgment he still 
prized above every one’s, and what 
she admired he was sure to revere. 
Shrewd lookers-on whispered that 
the rich “ milor,” who made no in- 
considerable stir in the hearts of 
foreign ladies, was in love with his 
cousin ; but it was more than love he 
felt for her, it was worship too deep 
for utterance, too mystical for de- 
scription—she was his hope, his 
faith, his deity. 

I have not space to relate, if the 
reader would have patience to listen 
to, a particular account of all that 
occurred during the pleasant time 
of the little party’s sojourn abroad. 
Before a year had elapsed Paul and 
Esther were betrothed, and close 
upon this came their marriage. It 
was the simplest affair possible ; the 
ceremony being performed in the 
presence only of the curate, who 
acted as father to the bride, Myra, 
the sole bridesmaid, and Willie, as 
groomsman. 

It was neither Paul’s nor Esther’s 
intention that a notice of the event 
should be inserted in the Bencarn 


papers ; but the curate, in his anxiety 
to do what he supposed would please 
them, despatched a rather longer. 
advertisement than ordinary, and 
many and various were the com- 
ments it produced. 

On Anastasia’s attention being 
drawn to it by Miss Hardcastle, then 
on a visit to the Pagets, she satis- 
fied herself by contemptuously re- 
marking, first, that Paul was only 
a clerk, and secondly, that she should 
think Esther ought to have known 
better than tempt fate again. 

Miss Hardcastle, who never said 
anything unamiable, merely smiled, 
which might mean either that she 
agreed with her friend, or that her re- 
membrance of Anastasia in the past 
was not destroyed, and immediately 
crossed to where Harry was sitting 
to astonish him with the news. She 
gazed with singular intentness at 
at him while he listened to her re- 
velations, and a bright satisfied look 
usurped her gravity as he asked— 
alas, for the inconsistency of his sex ! 
—“ Who was Ksther Cleveland?” 
When a young man professes to 
ignore the existence of one young 
lady, whom he once admired, to 
another young lady, it seems sus- 
picious ; at least Anastasiathoughtso ; 
and being systematically opposed to 
all love-making, from which marriage 
had excluded her, she rather in- 
opportunely changed what promised 
to be an interesting dialogue into a 
general discourse, by bringing mamma 
into the discussion of Esther’s “re- 
diculous conduct.” 

While the wedded pair went on to 
Naples, Jessie, by previous agree- 
ment, bade good-bye to school and 
England, and joined her sister at 

lorence. She was grown extremely 
pretty, and was so unsophisticated 


and amiable that for any disengaged — 


man, of whatever age, she was a 
dangerous companion. She was de- 
lighted with her “new brother 
Willie,” as she was with what she 
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had seen of Esther ; and on his part 
the attachment appeared just as 
strong, so that as Myra beheld them 
talking and laughing together, she 
would think what a suitable match 
they would make, and how well it 
would be for Jessie to be insured, 
by an early attachment, from the 
terrible doom of bestowing her trust 
unworthily. But though Myra knew 
that the good qualities of Willie’s 
heart had developed with the facul- 
ties of his brain, she was wont to 
sigh as often as the possibility of 
him marrying Jessie presented itself. 
She had understood better than any- 
one, than Willie’s self even, how 
much higher was his admiration of 
her than what is generally termed 
love; and if she had not greatly 
prized it so long as there seemed no 
likelihood of its diminishing, she was 
inexpressibly saddened by the reflec- 
tion that she might have to give 
place to another in his regard. She 
felt, when she looked upon it as a 
thing past, that it was a pride and 
joy to be the idol of one so unspoiled 
by the world, and becoming discon- 
tented with herself, her manner un- 
consciously altered towards Willie, 
she believing all the time that the 
gradual reserve springing up between 
them had root in him. Closely as 
Myra watched Jessie, she could not 
discern that she was less gay in her 
general demeanour than in the be- 
ginning, or more confidential or dis- 
tant with Willie, who praised and 
scolded her with a brother’s free- 
dom. 

Myra had been troubled for many 
weeks by vague doubts and vaguer 
wishes, without the opportunity ar- 
riving to dissolve the former or de- 
fine the latter, when chance pre- 
cipitated a crisis in her destiny. She 
and Willie had been alone some 
* time, each endeavouring to appear 
engrossed in their separate occupa. 
tions, and almost fearing to speak 


when at length Willie absently re- - 


marked “ that they had had no read- 
ings of late.” 

A laconic “no,” was all the 
answer; then came another pause, 
which Myra, with the desire to make 
amends for her want of courtesy, 
broke by saying, as she glanced at 
his pale face, “You don’t look 
well.” 

He started, and a dusky red 
leaped into his cheeks, “I’m not 
content, Myra,” he answered with 
suppressed vehemence, “but you 
can make me so; with you my fate 
rests.” 

“No, not with me, with Paul,” 
she murmured constrainedly and: 
trembling, for here, she thought was 
confirmation of her suspicion that 
her sister had won his love. 

“If he consents will you?” cried 
her companion, with an eagerness 
that caused her to turn faint. She’ 
could scarcely summon the power of 
utterance, yet contrived to pro- 
nounce a yes, whereupon he, whom 
she deemed Jessie’s suitor, seized 
her hand and covered it with raptu-’ 
rous kisses. 

Her immediate impulse was to 
snatch her hand away; that she 
mastered it was solely through fear 
of exposing her agitation, and there 
was a very tell-tale falter in her voice, 
as she said, “ You must love Jessie 
very much to be thus demonstrative 
of your gratitude.” 

The mention of her sister turned 
Willie’s joy to pain and chagrin. 
Had she been giving her consent to 
his marriage with Jessie? Would 
she be pleased for him to marry her? 

To answer plainly would not do, 
so Myra said, with a quickly-with- 
drawn look, “that she thought —— 

But what she thought, he refused 
to let her complete. 

“Qh Myra! is it possible that 
you thus mistake and fancy for a 
moment I could ever care for any 
woman besides you? Who could, 
after seeing as much of you as I 
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have? Dol not owe everything to 
your goodness? It was you who 
rescued me from my wretched ob- 
scurity to restore me to my home ; 
it is you who have made me in any 
way deserving of its blessings, and 
to add to this debt (which a life’s 
Service could not pay) I ask your 
love. Myra, dearest, having brought 
me from darkness into light, would 
you cast me back into a worse 
nothingness ?” 

It was not the tone of common 
entreaty, but the supplication of de- 
spair, and it stirred Myra’s inmost 
soul. This young man, on whom 
she had lavished more than a sister’s, 
a mother’s tender solicitude, whom 
she had taught to read, was he to 
win a heart that had cherished the 
loftiest dreams of hero - worship? 
Could she love one so completely 
opposite to her girlish idea, a 
being of childlike ingenuousness 
rather than subtle sagacity, whose 
ambition was for affection, not fame, 
whose courage was truth, and whose 
revenge was compassion. Could 
she love him t—she did, as ardently 
as she had loved before. Yet, how- 
ever much she was prompted to con- 
fession, what she said was far from 
encouraging. “Do you know my 
history ?” 

“T know,” he burst out impetu- 
ously, “that you were the victim of 
the blackest villain who ever trod 
the earth.” 

- The harm he did can spread no 
farther,” interposed Myra; “let his 
name rest.” 

A spasm of sharp agony shot 
through her hearer as she thus said, 
and he turned to her with a fierce 
questioning in his eyes; hers were, 
however, dimmed by no regret as they 
were fired by no hate; her expres- 
sion corroborated the real indiffer- 
ence of her words. 

“TI cannot forget,” pursued Willie. 
“Did he not rob me of my inheri- 
tance, and afterwards kill my father ? 


All Esther’s misery was attributable 
to him, and yours—oh ! I could for- 

ive him anything before shat ; and 
if I thought you were now convinced 
of his innocence as you used to be— 
if it seemed possible to me that you 
ever recalled his false vows of affec- 
tion, or felt the faintest regret for his 
death, I should go mad.” 

His excitement was so great that 
he heeded not Myra’s attempt to 
interrupt him, and was only recalled 
to his senses by her saying, as he 
paused from excess of emotion, 
“‘This is worse than foolish, it is 
cruel; never wrong me by such a 
suspicion again, never—if you love 
me.” 

To be thus reproved was pre- 
cisely what Willie wanted, to bring 
him with one throb from hell to 
heaven, and when many unstrans- 
lateable looks and murmurs had 


been exchanged, Myra, with an ex- 


ceedingly sweet smile, began making 
all sorts of objections, which it was 
Willie’s duty to combat, and very 
successfully he did it. The fact of 
her being a year older than he was 
not worth ziving a thought to; and 
Jessie, he was convinced, would be 
delighted at having him made by an 
additional tie her brother, nor dream, 
unless it were put into her head, that 
he could ever have been anything 
nearer to her. For the time before 
he had known Myra, ‘hat they would 
bury together, and live entirely in 
the present and future, 

To Paul and Esther, Willie de- 
clared his engagement would be no 
great surprise, though a great source 
of pleasure ; and as to his youth, 
which Myra put forth as a strong 
point, he protested that twenty-three 
was the properest age for a man to 
marry. He had seen quite enough 
of the world to be satisfied that his 
was no fleeting infatuation, but a 
soul-implanted, unquenchable pas- 
sion. ‘“ Did she mean,” he asked, 
in tender reproach, “because no 
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reason could be found to separate 
them, to distrust his love ?” 

“No,” she returned, emphati- 
cally ; “ she was sure now that was 
beyond doubt.” 

“ And your own, Myra ?” 

- Despite her silence there was no 

repetition of the question ; and if 
any body had been peeping they 
would have seen how unreasonable 
it would have been to expect her to 
speak, unless lips have a faculty 
superior to the hands, and can be 
engaged in two ways at once. 


One parting glimpse of the actors 
in this drama before the curtain 
falls. There is supposed to have 
elapsed two years from the last 
scene, and if imagination will pass 
over the space of time it may not 
fatigue it to leap from Italy back to 
England. Paul and his wife have 
taken up their abode in London, 
and it is in their drawing-room the 
present tableau is laid. Esther is 
standing by the window, her hus- 
band by her side, and asleep on the 
sofa is a little boy, with his chubby 
hand pressed to his rosy cheek. 
This is George Glenmore Neville, 
named after Lord Glenmore, who 
stood godfather to him, and, accord- 
ing to “everybody,” the most in- 
telligent child of his age living. 

Seated near the group is Myra— 
Mrs. Cleveland now—nursing the 
prettiest imaginable specimen of 
babyhood, with eyes as blue as the 
sapphire settings in her shoulder- 
knots. The only other occupant of 
the room is Myra’s husband (Willie 
still in the dear circle of home), and 
very happy he seems, as he turns 
every now and then, at Myra’s re- 
quest, to look at baby’s wonderful 
caperings. 

About half an hour ago Fred 
Courtney and Bella bade them 
good-bye after a few days visit, 
taking with them Jesse Neville, who 
divides her time between Paul’s re- 


sidence and the new home in War- 
wickshire of Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland. 

That Fred and Bella have over- 
gotten their disappointed loves may 
be surmised from the simple fact 
that Bella is no longer Miss Stewart, 
but Mrs. Courtney. The marriage: 
took everyone by surprise, and 
happened thus :— 

Fred left home early one morn- 
ing, Bella shortly following, as if 
simply for a walk; and when, on their 
return together, about two hours 
later, Mr. Courtney carelessly in- 
quired where they had been, the 
young lady casting herself at his. 
feet, confessed that she had been 
out to be married. : 

“The deuce you have !” cried her 
guardian, who believed Fred to be 
merely a confidant in the transac- 
tion. “I always thought you would 
play the fool at some unexpected 
season. Whom have you been 
throwing yourself away upon ?” 

His ward was crying, or pretend- 
ing it, and didn’t answer a word ; 
whereupon Fred came forward, say- 


ee That as she had made a dis- 
closure concerning herself, he was 
induced to acknowledge that he had 
secretly taken a wife.” 

At this second blow the old 
gentleman was dumfounded by as- 


-tonishment and anger, and, to end 


his suspense, Fred presented Bella 
to him as his daughter-in-law, en- 
treating forgiveness for the decep- 
tion. 

This it is needless to say was 
most readily accorded, and much 
embracing and congratulation en- 
sued, it being decided that Mr, 
Courtney, the elder, should under- 
take the publishing of the marriage, 
while the young couple started off 
somewhere to spend the honeymoon,,. 
They had been months married be- 
fore a meeting with Paul and Myra 
took place, and then, so altered 
were their sentiments, they could 
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shake hands with scarcely any 
acceleration of pulse. Fred never 
entertained the idea of being jea- 
lous of his wife’s former passion, nor 
she of his ; yet strangely enough he 
could not mentally be brought to 
confess that Willie Cleveland was 
worthy of Myra, any more than 
Bella could contrive to take to 
Esther, who was in her estimation 
cold and haughty, and incapable of 
properly appreciating Paul’s good 
qualities. Everybody cannot be 
supremely blessed in the real world, 
whatever they may in the fictitious ; 
and although Fred and Bella were 
too sincerely attached to each other 
to render it likely for them ever to 
sue for judicial—or injudicial— 
separation, it is not casting any im- 
putation upon them to admit that 
occasionally, without being them- 
selves thoroughly conscious of it, 
they fancied life might, under other 
circumstances, have held out a 
brighter charm. 


Since the departure of the Court- 
neys and Jessie, scarcely anything 
had been spoken of by those left in 
the drawing-room ; at length Esther, 
in a thoughtful, solemn voice, said : 

“Paul, do you know this is the 
anniversary of my—first marriage ?” 
How dark was my future then / how 


little was there to hope for! now. 


there is nothing left for me to. 
desire.” 


Paul smiled fondly on her, an- 


swering in the same grave, low tone, 
“¢The righteous shall never be 
forsaken.’ ” 


“ He may remind Esther of God's" 


promise to those who trust in Him 


and do His commands,” murmured 


Myra, with a fleeting cloud of sad- 


ness; “but for me—what shall I 


say?” and she glanced with impas- 
sioned devotion at her husband, 
then bent to kiss her child, “ ‘That 
the Lord delighteth notin the death 


of a sinner.’” 
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‘THE rocky coast of Greece has auberge with their thundering knocks 


no finer approach than at 
Patras, where the scenery is boldly 
mountainous. The rock Kakiscala, 
the ancient Taphiassus, on the op- 
posite AEtolian coast, rises in a stu- 
pendous mass, huge and sombre, 
from the deep waters of the bay. 
Shadowed by the mountains, this 
majestic bay, at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Corinth, forms a grand 
gateway to what lies beyond, letting 
one in, by a rocky portal, at once 
to the very heart of the old Greek 
land. 

Having procured a guide at Pat- 
ras, I went on by steamer to Vos- 
tizza, which stands on the same 
southern' shore of the Gulf of Co- 


rinth, upon the side of Aigium. 


Opposite Vostizza, across the Gulf, 
and seemingly quite near, rise the 
rugged, barren mountains of the 
Locri Ozole and of Phocis, cul- 
minating in Parnassus, whose sum- 
mit, in spite of the poet’s fiction, I 
saw unveiled. At Vostizza I passed 
the night in miserable quarters, 
hardly affording a shelter from a 
violent tempest of rain, hail, and 
thunder, for which kind of electrical 
display Greece is still famous. Some 
showily-dressed natives looked in 
upon me, and in quite a friendly 
way tried to dissuade me from 
taking a horseback journey through 
Greece at that time, on account of 
the brigands (the old story), who 
were then unusually numerous ; in- 
deed, a small band of cavalry arrived 
that night, with two or three des- 
peradoes in charge, heavily chained ; 

and they almost shook down our 


for admittance. 

This was many years ago, in the 
youthful time, when the chance of 
meeting a picturesque A7/-f/, armed 
to the teeth, and of being made a 
temporary captive in some gloomy 
grot, rather added to the pleasure. 
I was, more than all, smitten with 
the love of the old Greek land, and 
hoped to find that something of the 
antique charm might still linger 
about it—captivated by the beauty 
of the world, and art, and poetry, 
and not yet disciplined in the 
“gymnasium” of life concerning. 
which Paul the Apostle to the 
Greeks writes, who lived once in 
Corinth, and saw the Isthmean 
games, which haunted his imagina- 
tion, so that in the very last words 
he wrote, he spoke of the glorious 
contest of the race he had finished.* 

Though this Greek ideal has 
faded, yet now and then it returns 
with something of its old light, and 
I see again the land where Beauty 
was born. 

The red, verdureless mountains 
bordering the Gulf of Corinth, the 
bright, blue, lonely waters, without: 
a sign of life, and the shining twin- 
peaked Parnassus rising above all, 
come back to me vividly. I recal, 
especially, that night when, in a 
little Greek craft, anchored within 
the very shadows of Parnassus, I lay 
on deck, wrapped in my capote, 
and watched, far into the midnight, 


* The dyava is not ‘‘ fight,” but evi- 
dently ‘‘ foot-race,” as the rdv —_ of the 
next sentence indicates. 
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the stars glittering like a diadem 
over the head of the ancient Mount 
of Song. 

The next day, after having walked 

about Vostizza and seen what was 
to be seen, and plucked a leaf from 
an enormous plane-tree, said to 
have been planted by Plutarch,— 
and that is not at all impossible,—I 
embarked in a small sloop for Sa- 
lona, or Scala, on the opposite 
shore of the Gulf. It was a sun- 
shiny, sultry day, with little or no 
wind, so that we did not make much 
progress that day, and the sun went 
down magnificently with all its rich- 
est pomp of colours. 
_ Before night, however, had fairly 
set in, the fine colours of the sunset 
sky, the deep orange, purple, and 
violet, blended and deepened into 
one uniform lurid crimson light, 
which shone on the stern rocks of 
the northern coast of the Gulf, while 
the rest of the scene was bathed in 
the shadows of a tempest gathering 
menacingly over Parnassus. The 
sails, the faces of the crew, all ob- 
jects on board the vessel, were 
tinged with this strange and omin- 
ous light. Soon the rain began to 
fall in big drops, and fierce puffs of 
wind careened our little craft on her 
side, and threw the white foam over 
deck. All on board supposed 
that a tempest, such as had raged 
the night before, was to fall upon 
us, and the skipper cast an anxious 
eye upward and around, while my 
Patras guide lost a little of the 
manly depth of his voice. 

But we were agreeably mistaken ; 
for ‘after a while the moon broke 
through the clouds with an appar- 
ently tranquilising influence, and the 
sky was soon cleared entirely of 
clouds, and the stars came crowd- 
_ing out; and then it was that, 
drawing in towards shore, we an- 
chored, and I most of the 
night—so beautiful was it—watch- 
ing the stars. 


The next morning found us com- 
pletely becalmed, and we were ob- 
liged to take in sail and to toil at the 
oars, until about noon we landed at 
Scala, at the head of the Bay of 
Salona. Here, on the shore, were 
a few wooden houses, two small 


‘ships on the stocks building, and 


some lean camels stalking about, 
relics of the Egyptian army at the 
time of the invasion of Greece, ‘or 
descendants of camels then left be- 
hind. Directly beyond and above 
rose, in abrupt slopes, the bare red 
mountains that stood about Delphi, 
with the little town of Crissa half- 
way up the mountainous ascent. 
Somewhere here on the coast, per- 
haps on the other side of the Bay of 
Salona, was once the ancient Cirrha, 
the port of Delphi, and the nearest 
landing-place to those who visited 
the oracle. We were, in fact, here 
on the most direct route to Delphi, 
the one travelled by innumerable 
multitudes on their way to the cen- 
tral shrine of the classic pagan 
world. 

Having obtained mules, and piled 


carpets and cloaks upon them for 


saddles, we started for Delphi ; first 
passing through a noble olive-grove 
extending for miles, and the largest 
one that I saw in Greece, with the 
exception of the groves in the plain 
of Attica. The pale-green leaf of 
the olive gives a very characteristic 
colouring to the Greek landscape, 
especially in the neighbourhood of 
Athens ; and it is as different from 


_ any other tint of green as possible, 


toning down the landscape to quiet 
and sober colours. With the dull- 
red or gray barren rocks and the de- 
licate tints of the sky, it may have 
done something (or is it a mere 
fancy ?) to form the exquisite taste 
and moderation of the Greek mind, 
which so disliked strong contrasts 
and rude abruptness. Emerging 
from the olive-grove, we traversed 
what must have been the Cirrhean 
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or Crissean plains, which were once 
so rich a portion of the possessions 
of the temple of Delphi, until, a 
little way up the foot of the moun- 
tain which really forms the lowest 
base of Mount Parnassus, command- 
ing a view of the ancient Vale of 
Amphissa, now the Vale of Salona, 
we came to the village of Chrisso, 
which stands nearly upon the site of 
ancient Crissa. 

After a much steeper and more 
toilsome afternoon climb over a 
rough mountain-path worn in the 
rocks, which is a portion of the old 
road from Cirrha to Delphi, by a 
sudden turn of the road we came in 
sight of Delphi, or where Delphi 
once was. The spot probably made 
the oracle ; nor could the religion of 
Nature have found a more fit and 
grander temple. 

A vast amphitheatre, as it were, 
seems to be sunken in the bosom of 
the mountain, so that the rocks rise 
upon the back of it to a great height 
in an almost perpendicular wall. 
This is, in fact, a lower ridge of 
Mount Parnassus. Nearly in the 
centre, this semicircular wall is 
cloven into two lofty crags, and at 
the foot of the ravine which is made 
by this separation, or deep cleft, 
flows the Castalian fount. The 
ground then descends rapidly on 
either side of the narrow ravine 
made by the siream of the Castalian 
spring, to the still profounder abyss 
of the river Pleistus. Every thing 
is on the grandest scale ; and on this 
narrow area, crowding up into the 
heart of the mountains, and under 


_ these vast overhanging precipices, 
_ the sacred city and temple of Delphi 
_ Stood. 
_ Kastri, just under the rocks on the 
. slope of the hill, I put up at the 
~ house ofa poor Turkish woman who 
had becomea Christian. I went at 


In the little village of 


once to visit the Castalian spring, 
the fountain of inspiration to the 


ancient world. It still runs pure 


and sparkling. A bare-footed girl 
from the village was filling her 
water-pot, which she bore away on 
her head, . looking at me with some 
surprise—for a European was then 
rare at Delphi—and thinking, doubt- 
less, that the water she drew morn- 
ing and evening was only pure 
water; and soit was. Pure water 
is the symbol of life and inspiration; 
and it is so in holier oracles than 
those of Delphi. The oldest reli- 
gion, the divinest poetry, took water 
for its fount of inspiration, and not 
wine. Water is the emblem of 
truth ; and poetry proceeds from the 
bosom of truth ; it was originally but 
the simple flowing forth of truth, na- 
tural and pure, and the poet was a 
truth-seer, a prophet. The stimula- 
ting and highly exciting quality of 
poetry which is now supposed to be 
essential toit,is not found in Homer, 
nor in the poetical books of the 
Bible ; but in these its flow is 
limpid, cooling, and rest-producing, 
like a clear, refreshing stream. 
There is a cistern or reservoir for 
bathing purposes cut in the rock at 
the head of the Castalian fount, 
doubtless the one frequently men- 
tioned by Greek authors as that in 
which pilgrims to the shrine bathed 
themselves before entering the tem- 
ple. The mouth of the ravine which 
splits the rocky wall of the moun- 
tain forms a sombre and cavernous 
recess. I clambered up into it some 
way with difficulty, for the rocks are 
here worn smooth as polished ala- 
baster. How to get down was the 
question, as it has been with many 
before who have sought the Casta- 
lian spring; there was, indeed, no 
way but by making a grand slide, 
more rapid than safe; and I was 
glad to get out of the predicament 
with no broken bones. 
These crags were once famous for 
the numbers of birds and eagles 
that haunted their inaccessible pre- 
cipices, doubtless adding to the re- 
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sources and value of the oracle by 
their prophetic movements and 
flights. I saw two large eagles sail- 
ing slowly round the top of the east- 
ern cliff, the Cliff of Judgment, 
down which those who blasphemed 
the oracle were hurled, among whom 
Esop is reputed to have been num- 
bered. 

The terrace-like, semicircular steps 
cut in the solid rock where the “ Sta- 
dium” stood are still to be seen; 
and there are also some marked 
and extensive remains of the marble 
platform or area occupied by the 
four temples at the very commence- 
ment of the “ Schisté” road running 
from Delphi westward into Beeotia 
—the same road upon which 
pus, at the “ Divided Way,” met and 
slew his father Laius. 


There are also considerable indi- © 


cations of the site of the chief tem- 
ple of the oracle of Delphi; anda 
heap of confused walls, as if a 
tower had once stood there, gave the 


name to the modern town of Castri ; 


but the hearth that burned the per- 
petual flame, the Pythian tripod, the 
sacred olive-grove, the architraves 
adorned with the golden bucklers 
from Marathon hung up by the 
Athenians, the image of Homer, the 
altar at which the son of Achilles 
was slain, the portico inscribed with 
the maxims of the Grecian sages, 
the innumerable bronze statuesof the 
‘ victors in the public games, and the 
accumulated treasures of ages which 
at length inflamed the cupidity of a 
later more corrupt and unbelieving 
ancient world, kindling the flames 
of war and causing the destruction 
of the temple itself—these are no 
more. The legend of Agamedes 
and Trophonius, who built the tem- 
ple of Delphi, is not without its sig- 
nificance even now. They demanded 
wages of the god for their labour. 
He promised to pay them on the 
seventh day, and in the meanwhile 
they were to enjoy themselves and 


be merry as they might. They did 
as they were told, and the seventh 
day they lay down to sleep, and 
died. This looks as if a faint 
gleam of immortality had shot 
across the dark sky of the old false 
religion of Delphi. 

In the monastery which stands 
upon the site of the ancient “ gym- 
nasium,” I saw some interesting 
marbles and bas-relievos found upon 
the spot; but the most beautiful 
relic of Grecian art that I noticed 
at Delphi—in the cemetery of the. 
convent, if I remember rightly— 
was a sarcophagus lying neglected 
amid weeds and dirt, broken in two, 
and half of it gone, but revealing 
enough to fill one with wonder at 


the exquisite workmanship. 


figure of one man in the procession 
which is carved upon the side that 
is uppermost, is still perfect, and 
also the heads of two eagles, or 
griffins. The top of the tomb con- 


sists of a female figure reclining’ 


upon a cushion, as natural as life it- 
self. How long had she thus been 
sleeping, and who was the real 
sleeper, that, centuries ago, van- 
ished beneath the marble lid ? 


‘* The oracles are dumb.” 


I scrambled some distance up the 
mountain-side, to see a small ruined 
temple, whose name I did not then, 
nor do I now, know. It is no mat- 
ter; I found it, like the Temple of 
Fame which some toil so hard to 
reach, to be but a ruined heap of 
stones. 

In the evening I was visited by 
an old Epirote soldier, with sun- 
burnt face and a long sabre-cut on 
the left temple, huge silver-mounted 
pistols and daggers thrust in his gir- 
dle, a little blue jacket slung over: 
one shoulder, snowy “ fustanelle,” 
blue leggings fitting close to the leg 


and spreading a little over the foot,. 


which was clothed in a sort of 
leathern laced sandal. He also 
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Wished to dissuade me from going 

Mount Parnassus on the mor- 
ow, on account of a band of rob- 
bers, or insurrectionists, who had 
just been defeated by the royal 
troops at Lepanto, and were pro- 
bably by this time in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Parnassus, pass- 
ing over the mountains on their 
way to the Turkish dominions. I 
resolved, however, to go, taking 
three armed men and the veteran to 
command the expedition. The 
agreement was concluded after a 
great deal of talk. We started at 
four o’clock the next morning, my 
escort, with their long carbines and 
savage looks, being not unlike bri- 
gands; but no questions were 
asked. Our road led past the an- 
cient Stadium, and then by a steep, 
zigzag mountain-path directly up as 
by a ladder to the high table-land 
spreading with diversified surface 
nearly to the foot of Parnassus. It 
was bright starlight when we start- 
ed, but we had hardly got among 
the mountains when we were over- 
taken by a thunder-storm, which 
was accompanied by pitch darkness, 
our way only revealed to us by the 
flashes of lightning. The rain fell 
in torrents ; but we slowly struggled 
on until we reached some stone 
hovels, where, lighting a fire and 
drying our clothes, we took break- 
fast. Around the blazing knot-fire 
in the low apartment, with darkness 
and storm without, our company 
crouched—a Salvator-Rosa group-— 
the red light of the flame playing on 
the panther-bright eyes, wild forms, 
and arms of our escort. ‘There is 
an untamed fierceness in the moun- 
tain Greek which rarely softens—an 
almost wild-animal savageness in 
the expression of the face, and espe- 
cially of the glittering eyes, although 
often the features are handsome 
and regular. After an hour or so it 
cleared up, and came out one of the 
most crystalline days I ever remem- 


ber—just a day to go up a moun- 
tain and get a noble view. 
After riding more than an hour, 


we dismounted, and clambered up- 


a rough hillside, until we came to- 
the mouth of the Corycian Cave, 
the ancient grotto of Pan, and 
noted afterwards as being the resort 
of “the robbers of Parnassus,” as. 
they were called. This cavern was. 
lost sight of for a long time, and 
even Mr. Hobhouse, in his day, 
says, “The great Corycian Cave, 


which evaded the scent of the- 


famous English traveller, has not, 
that I know of, been ever dis-. 
covered,” * 

Its entrance is imposing in size,. 
being but a few hundred feet deep. 
Looking under and into the broad- 
browed archway, one sees heavy 
stalagmites, their snowy whiteness. 
standing out in relief against the 
interior blackness, and resembling 
grotesque and time-battered statucs 
of old gods made by rude pagan 
hands—a fit home for Pan, the 
earth-divinity, half malicious and 
half brute. The old Epirote fired 
his carbine into the cavern, whose- 
report rung and rolled like a peal 
of thunder. 

Having explored this lonely grot 
consecrated to Pan and the- 
Nymphs, that once played a con- 
spicuous part in the wild Dionysiac 
rites that were held upon these 
heights, we remounted and spurred 
on for the object of our expedition. 
We rode through a long, smiling, 
and somewhat cultivated plain, then 
overanother mountain, then through 
another plain, the valleys being 
somewhat cultivated, and still quite 
valuable for agricultural purposes, as . 
they were in the ancient days, when 
they belonged to the temple of Del- 
phi—as did, in fact, all this Parnas-. 
sian circle of mountains and val- 


leys ; for this formed the holy land. 


* Hobhouse’s ‘‘ Travels,” vol. i. p. 252.- 
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°F Greece, the common shrine of 
the old religion of Nature, which 
makes its home in the mountains, 
and seeks in the strange and sub- 
lime phenomena of mountain 
scenery its chief power and inspira- 
tion. As we galloped along, we 
had Mount Parnassus continually 
in full sight before us, a white, shin- 
ing limestone mountain, about eight 
thousand feet high, with a long, 
straight back, and then a hollow 
like that of a Turkish saddle, and 
then another peak, the highest, 
making the familiar biformed ap- 

ce with which it is character- 
ised by the old poets. 

We at length reached the base of 
the mountain, and there leaving our 
horses and the rest of the company, 
my guide included, the old militaire 
and myself commenced the ascent 
on foot. We might have ridden 
much farther than we did, but at 
such times one is at the mercy of 
his attendants, both as regards his 
weakness and his ignorance. We 
first passed through a gently ascend- 
ing grove of venerable beech and 
pine trees—a fine place for Pan’s 
bees and flocks, with much fresh 
pasturage broken up by huge lime- 
stone rocks, forming picturesque 
Arcadian scenery, where sheep and 
long-haired goats were feeding ; and 
had we seen prick-eared Pan with 
his cloven feet and pipe, sitting on 
a rock, it would have seemed all 
right just there ; I should have tried 
to muster up Greek enough to say, 
“Good-morning, Pan!” But this 
pleasing Arcadian landscape soon 
gave way to a more barren and de- 
solate scenery, where dead trees 
cropped by the. avalanche stood 


haggard and bleaching, enormous. 


masses of rock fallen from the 
mountain lay scattered around, and 
deep gorges sprinkled with fir-trees 
opened beneath us in wild, broken 
confusion, until at length we emerg- 
ed upon the bare. neck of the moun- 


tain above all the lower living world, 
and where we were exposed to an 
intensely hot sun, while we picked 
our way pai among sharp- 
edged, loose stonés, until the face 
of my guide grew black with the 
heat. He had used great precau- 
tions all the way up, stopping and 
listening, motioning this way and 
that, as if in fear of some invisible 
enemy ; and whether it was all pan- 
tomime, or really genuine, I never 
knew, for the foe did not make him- 
self visible. When we reached the 
summit, the scenery became sud- 
denly magnificent. We looked, as 
it were, directly off the back of Par- 
nassus, by one tremendous preci- 
pice, to the diminished plain be- 
neath, quite different from the more 
easily sloping south-western side of 
the mountain that we had ascended ; 
and I should think the mountain 
seen from that side would be a vei 
grand object. The highest summi 
of Parnassus, the sharp peak of 
Lycoreia, now called Lyerz, rose a 
little above us to the east. 

The view from Mount Parnassus 
is the finest in Greece, because it is 
the highest central point in the land. 
In every direction rise the dark sum- 
mits, or humps, of the mountains 
the Parnassian and Pindus ran 
The whole of Greece proper is, in 
fact, nothing but a conglomeration 
of mountains, crossing and inter- 
locking, and thus forming high walls 
around territories, making those 
haughty little states of old, and as 
effectually separating them as if seas 
rolled between. A second, almost 
equally marked, impression of the 
land, as seen from such a command- 
ing point, is the irregular ocean- 
coast, its singular deep indentations 
where the sea lies in the very arms 
of the land, thus opening a vast sur- 
face of coast for so small a country. 
Toward the north, clearly discerned 
in the brilliant atmosphere, lay the 
far-off ‘mountains of Thessaly, and 
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where was Thermopyle ; on the 
north-west, the Alps of Epirus ; on 
the north-east, the dimly-seen island 
of Eubcea, and the silver stripe of 
the intervening sea; on the south, 
the rugged, ocean-like mountains of 
Peloponnesus ; the blue Gulf of 
Corinth glittered immediately below; 
and the dark masses of Mount Heli- 
con and Mount Cithzron were also 


seemingly near at hand. Such, at. 


least, is my best remembrance of the 
panorama from Mount Parnassus. 
When we descended, we found 
the rest of the party gathered in a 
pine grove, and engaged in roasting 
a sheep spitted upon a pole. They 
made a bed with carpets spread upon 
boughs of trees, and I slept off my 
my fatigue until the cry awoke me 
that the feast was ready. Four or 
five daggers, whipped out from the 
belts of the soldier-guides, soon 
made mince-meat of the animal ; 
the best cut was presented smoking 
to me on a pine bough—a good 
substitute for crockery. Never did 
mutton taste so good ; for, in addi- 
tion to a keen appetite, Parnassian 
mutton is renowned for its flavour. 
We set out in the afternoon for 
Kastri, in fine spirits, quite inspired 
by our success—or by Parnassus air, 
I know not which. But I must not 
forget an incident which occurred to 
me before leaving our camp. While 
strolling off at some distance, I was 
set upon by two large and ferocious 
wolf-dogs belonging to shepherds ; 
and I mention the circumstance be- 
cause, though I did not use the same 
cunning defence that Ulysses did, 
namely, ‘‘a masterly inactivity,” yet 
the sequel was something the same. 
I kept off the savage beasts by 
throwing stones ; but it would un- 
doubtedly have gone hard with me, 
had not two shepherds, attracted by 
the uproar, rushed to my rescue, and 
beaten off the dogs with their long 
staffs. That the traveller may know 


what he may possibly, at this day, 


have to encounter in Greece from 
these savage shepherd-dogs, I tran- 
scribe the whole passage from the 
Fourteenth Book of the “‘ Odyssey :” 
3° tdov Kives bAaKdpwpor* 
oi pév KexAnyovtes avrap ’Odveceic 
xepdocivn, of Exweve xecpde* 
Evda nev wap deédov Gdryos* 
cuhwrns wka woot Kpacmvoic: 
va wpdOupoy, exitos 3é of Exmece 
Tove cevev Kovacs GAAN 
3¢ rpocéermev Gvakta® 
*Q yépov, ddéiyou ce Kives 
tEamivns’ Kai por Katéxevas. 


If, indeed, the ruse of Ulysses, in 
sitting down, was to feign that he 
was going to pick up a stone, always 
a good method under such circum- 
stances, then the cases were quite 
similar as far as the dogs, stones, 
and herdsmen were concerned. 

As we went briskly on our way 
back to Kastri, the day was still 
beautifully clear, and there was a 
slight cooling breeze. The old 
Epirote took the lead, riding side- 
ways, then myself, then the Patras 
guide, then the soldiers striding be- 
side us, who looked as if they could 
use their arms if needed; fine figures, 
with heads carried high and proud, 
well-cut features, with the black hair 
curling down a little way over their 
foreheads under the red fez, and 
falling long and streaming over the 
shoulders behind, as the old Greeks 
used to wear their hair. They had 
shaggy sheep-skin capotes or coats, 
with short sleeves and flying capes, 
making their backs look broad and 
their waists slim. The last part of 
the journey down the mountain to 
Delphi was very fatiguing, as it was 
done mostly at night ; and when, at 
length, we came to Kastri, all the 
watch-dogs, and as to that all the 
donkeys, gave tongue, and it seemed 
as if the whole sleeping village was 
fairly roused. 

Returning to Scala, my guide and 
myself re-embarked upon the sloop 
we had hired at Vostizza, and we 
sailed with a fine stiff breeze and. 
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rough sea, but all running in our 
favour, up the Gulf of Corinth, arriv- 
ing at evening at Kalamaki, the pre- 
sent port of Corinth, where I slept 
that night in the open air on the 
sea-shore, wrapped in my cloak, 
lulled to sleep by the soothing sound 
of the waves. 

During our sail up the Gulf, two 
young Greeks whom we had taken 
on board furnished us from time to 
time with music of a wild, yet not 
entirely inharmonious sort, being 
mostly battle-songs, like the ancient 
Orthian hymns, accompanying their 
voices with lutes played with a steel 
plectrum. All the music which I 
heard in Greece was of this wild 
and almost barbarian character, be- 
ing pitched upon a high shrill key, 
sinking suddenly into low murmurs, 
and then breaking forth again into 
startling loudness and vehemence, 
every period in the recitative having 
a prolonged, quavering, and almost 
melancholy close. There is nothing 
like softness, sprightly melody, or 
even simple solemnity, in their vocal 
or instrumental music. Love, mirth- 
fulness, or devotion, do not form the 
subjects of song, but exhortations 
to battle, to revenge, recitations of 
the warlike deeds of their fathers, 
and of their own fierce mountain- 
soldiery, curses against the ‘Turks, 
and rebellious rhymes upon their 
present government ; these are the 
themes for the rude and untutored 
lyre of the modern Greek. 

The immense rock of the Acro- 
corinthus, rising sheer from the plain 
two thousand feet, is a majestic ob- 
ject, and must have been doubly so 
when crowned wiih its ancient tem- 
ples and citadel, looking down in its 
rugged simplicity upon the luxurious 
city at its foot. The view from the 
Acrocorinthus, though less extensive 
than that from Parnassus, is no less 
beautiful ; one traveller of the last 
century enthusiastically says, “ It is 

the finest view in the universe.” To 


the north and west, the sombre ridge 
of Cithzron and the peak of Heli- 
con, and of a clear day the peaks of 
Parnassus, are discernible ; the stern 
mountains of the Peloponnesus lie 
on the south and west ; just below, 
the strip of the Isthmus, called by 
Pindar “the bridge of the sea,” so 
narrow is it, is a fine object ; and to 
crown all, on the extreme eastern 
horizon one may see the mountains 
which surround Athens, the plain of 
Attica, and, like a mole-hill in the 
midst, the Athenian Acropolis. The 
island of A¢gina, the Gulf of Salamis, 
and the sites of Eleusis and Megara, 
are in plainer view. The crest of 
the rock is now covered with Vene- 
tian fortifications, and the interior 
of the fort is filled with rubbish, left 
so from the times of the Turks ; but 
Time and Turk cannot quite destroy 
the magnificence of Nature. I drank 
of the true “ Peirene,” and drank 
“deep,” too, for I was terribly 
thirsty from the hot ride up. Sep- 
tember is not the month to visit 
Greece, but I could not well time it 
differently ; yet had to pay the forfeit 
the next day from over-exertion, in 
the fierce heat of that treacherous 
climate, and perhaps from exposure 
in sleeping without shelter in the 
open air. 

It is strange that there should be 


‘so few architectural ruins at Corinth, 


and that absolutely the only remain- 
ing ruin of any note of that splendid 
city, the birth-place of the last’ and 
richest form of Greek architecture, 
should be a nameless temple of the 
simplest and oldest Doric style. It 
is thought to be actually the oldest 
temple in Greece. 

The wall of the temple of Nep- 
tune, near Kalamarki, the site of 
the Isthmian games, as well as some 
clearer outline of the Stadium itself, 
can be still made out, but they are 
almost undistinguishable ruins. The 
Isthmus in its narrowest part is 
a beautiful level plain, admirably 
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fitted for athletic and martial exer- 
cises. 

The next morning we started for 
Nemea. The first part of the way 
wasalong an oleander-fringed stream, 
which runs, I believe, from the plain 
of Nemea to the Gulf of Corinth. 
The last part of the way was over 
a barren and uninteresting country, 
with no sign of human dwelling, or 
hardly of any kind of life. Greece 
is a country, like Palestine, capable 
of high cultivation, but, when de- 
serted by the hand of labour and 
culture, it very soon becomes a wil- 
derness, almost a desert. 

Of late years, agriculture, espe- 
cially the cultivation of the vine, 
olive-tree, and currant, has greatly 
revived ; but yet how desolate and 
waste the land still is! An indo- 
lent Greek peasant prefers to tie up 
a few straggling vines, and dig a 
little trench around an olive-tree 
which he had no hand n planting, 
and then to spend the rest of the 
day in smoking and swaggering 
around in a bnght round jacket, 
rather than to “ put his hand to the 
plough,” turn the streams into his 
field, enrich its pulverised soil, and 
thus procure a crop over and above 
his own scanty necessities. 

The three gray, tottering columns 
of the temple of Jupiter at Nemea 
rise in the midst of a solitary plain, 
with Mount Apesas keeping watch 
over it,—about as lonely and selemn 
a spot as one would wish to see. 
At the base of the columns there is 
a great heap of stone blocks, frag- 
ments of other pillars, and portions 
_of the edifice. It was originally a 
Doric temple of simple rather than 
elegant architecture, and its mate- 
rial was a crossgrained stone. I 
noticed how the lower section of a 
column is always worn away first, 
just as one would naturally suppose, 
thus finally bringing it down. 

I saw, on our route to Argos, 
the cave of the Nemean lion in the 


mountains, but, as I had Hercules 
himself along with me, felt no ap- 
prehension. My guide, Andreas, 
must have stood some six-foot-three 
in his stockings. He claimed, as 
all the elder guides of Greece do, 
or did at that time, to have been, 
when a youth, in the employ of 
Lord Byron. 

All along this narrow pass or 
gorge leading from Nemea into the 
plain of Argos, was the scene of 
desperate fighting between the 
Greeks and Turks in the war of the 
Revolution, the latter trying to force 
their way to the sea. 

I spent some time exploring the 
remarkable ruins of Mycene, situ- 
ated on a height overlooking the 
plain of Argos, and between two 
desolate pyramidal mountains form- 
ing the north-eastern boundary of 
the plain. 

No place in Greece interested me 
more intensely, from the fact that 
these are undoubted remains of the 
heroic period, and belong imperish- 
ably to the era of the //iad. As 
Alba Longa illustrates the <Zneid, 
and the towers of old Florence the 
Divina Comedia, so the grey walls of 
Mycenz illustrate Homer’s song. 
The colossal Cyclopean masonry of 
the Acropolis, still comprehending a 
large area, shows great mechanical 
skill, and—so scientific men say— 
considerable knowledge of the art of 
fortification. 

The ‘Gate of Lions” is com- 
posed of three stones, the upper 
one, or impost, being fifteen feet 
long, and nearly seven feet high in 
the middle. The sculptured lions 
have been justly remarked to be of 
extraordinary strength and vigour of 
execution, rude and archaic as they 
are. Under this gateway of fabulous 
antiquity rolled the chariot-wheels 
of the kings “‘ of Pelops’ line,” and 
within the enclosure of these mas- 
sive walls the dark storm of the pas- 
sions and woes of Orestes burst. 
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Here the signal-fires of Clytemnestra 
came flaming from the Saronic Gulf, 
and Arachne, and Argos, and swoop- 
ing down on Agamemnon’s roof. The 
scene of the opening act of the 
“ Electra” was laid at the entrance 
of this very “ Gate of Lions.” 

But while I was exploring the 
ruins and the circular subterranean 
chambers where these Homeric 
kings and heroes were doubtless 
buried with their treasures, and fill- 
ing my mind with new convictions 
of the simplicity and essential his- 
toric truth upon which the Jad 
rests, I was seized with the first 
dizzy symptoms of a fever, which 
compelled me to leave at once, and 
go down into the plain to a little 
village about half-way to Argos. 
There, for many hours, I lay uncon- 
scious of what was going on outside, 
but with all the griefs of Orestes 
within the brain; nevertheless, I 
was nursed very carefully and ten- 
derly by my guide, of whom hereto- 
fore I have not spoken in the most 
flattering terms. We at last rode on 
at a snail’s pace into Argos, where, 
procuring a vehicle which was pro- 
bably a relic of the Trojan wars, 
we drove on to Nauplia, starting 
once more the echoes of ancient 
Tiryns with the sound of chariot- 
wheels. At Nauplia I was shaved 
by a Greek barber, which the phy- 
sician in Athens afterwards said 
probably saved me from a fatal ma- 
larious fever. The steamer touching 
at Nauplia at the end of three days, 
T went on to Athens, and lay there 
quite ill for some time ; and — 
managing, contrary to orders, to 
ride to Eleusis, and even to Mara- 
thon, the pleasure and profit of the 
rest of my Greek tour were greatly 
diminished. 


It is a six or seven hours’ ride 


on horseback from Athens to Mara- 
thon, over a lonely region, across 
the barren spurs of Mount Penteli- 
¢us. After passing through the im- 


mediate environs of Athens, we met 
nothing on our way but shepherds, 
aud their flocks of sheep and goats. 
The first view of the plain burst 
upon us from the brow of a moun- 
tain ; broad and smooth it lay be- 
neath, surrounded by the solemn 
mountains, The chain of moun- 
tains which bounds it on the north 
stretches out into the sea, making a 
curved arm, which forms the bay of 
Marathon. The only conspicuous 
object on the whole surface of the 
plain is the sandy tumulus raised 
near the sea-shore by the Athenians 
over the bodies of their slain fellow- 
citizens, Having reached the foot 


of the mountain, we galloped fast 


toward the mound. From the moun- 
tains to the tumulus is nearly two 
miles, while the plain extends along 


the sea-coast for about six miles, 


It was slightly cultivated, and I ob- 
served here and there thin crops of 
cotton and grain, and a few droves 
of cows and horses. Otherwise all 
was as still and unfrequented as the 
grave. From the summit of the 
little conical tumulus, now some- 


~what worn away by the rain, and 


more by the antiquarian mole, one 


can see all the features of the land-. 
scape, and how the fight went on,. 


on that immortal day. 
One can distinguish, on each ex- 
tremity of the plain, the places of 


the morasses which so embarrassed. 


the movements of the Persian ca- 
valry. ‘These were at the time dry 5 
but after a rainy autumn (and at this 
season the battle was fought) they 
are filled with water, Sir John 
Hobhouse thinks that the battle was 
begun towards the north-west of the, 
plain, and that the barbarians were 
gradually driven toward the sea, and 
the general rout took place in the 
neighbourhood of the Athenian 
mound. With their faces turned 


westward, the beams of the setting” 


sun streamed into the eyes of the 
Persians, blinding them, and com-. 
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pleting their discomfiture. Thus namented by a delicate frieze, some 


Nature—thus God fought for Milti- of the carvings of which are visible. 


ades, The Ionic temple of Minerva Pollas, . 
As I crawled.gbout Athens, of and the portico of Bacchus sup- 

course the one sp@t unfailing in at- ported by Caryatides, are the best 

traction,and towhichI returnedagain preserved group of buildings on the 


and again, was the areaon the Acro- Acropolis; they are strikingly con- ’ 


polis. This whole oval space, lifted _ trasted in their feminine Ionic grace- 
into the pure air of the plain of At- fulness with the Doric severity of 


tica, was originally levelled smooth the Parthenon. That, in masculine 


and paved with marble; and it is force and condensation, is a coun- 
amazing what an amount of the  terpart of Demosthenes’ “ Oration 


finest Pentelican and Parian marbte; e Crown.” It is now doubly 
after the lapse of ages and its indis- stern in ; unsoftened by the 


criminate use for all kinds of pur- spirited sculpture with which Phidias 
poses, still strews the whole area of adorned the grave simplicity of the 
the Acropolis. Oneimmense block temple; thus blending the abstract 
of marble [ remember near the en- majesty and sense of power which 
trance of the propylza, which for- there is in architecture, with the 
merly was part of the entablature,is feeling and life that sculpture lends. 
as white as the driven snow, though This living spirit of Nature pene- 
the standing walls and the pillars of trates and vitalises the Phidian 
the Parthenon are tinted with golden _ sculpture and architecture, as it does 
and scarlet weather-stains. On the the Iliad and the Greek dramas. 
broken fragments lying around, mor- The Greek artist did not work so 


sels and stains of iron, and of olive- much by rule as he did by a certain’ 


wood, show how they were originally instinctive feeling of the beautiful ; 
fastened together. The masonry of and yet how simply! The Parthe- 
the Parthenon is of unsurpassed non is not a great idea run to hy- 
perfection—one stone resting upon perbole, and expressing greatness 
another with such great nicety that by size, but rather by proportion, 
the line of separation is hardly no- by the harmony of parts, by the 
ticeable, excepting where decay has pure form, by the thought which 
widened it. lives in it. That thought was doubt- 

The propylza is still in a pretty less a religious one. It was a re- 
good state of preservation, andforms flection of natural ideas concerning 
a noble introduction to the more divine things in the human mind— 
elaborate and beautiful, though of the mind observant of the phe- 
ruined works within. On the left nomena of Nature and life, of the 
hand of the steps of the propylea, solemn uniformity and harmony of 
as you enter, is a singular square Nature, its power and purpose. We 
pedestal of bevelled stone, upon see the secret of the transcendent’ 
which, probably, were two eques- greatness of Greek art, in that it 
trian statues of the sons of Xeno- sprung from the depths of the mind, 
phon. Upon the right hand of the striving after some fit expression of 
steps is the beautiful little temple of the divine; but getting no higher 
Victory, built by Cimon, and de- than the spirit of Nature, than the 
scribed by Pausanius,and not many enshrining of human nature, its 
years since discovered under a huge wisdom, power, and beauty. It 
mass of Turkish fortification. It never gained a glimpse beyond the 
consists of a small square cella, sur- expressionless calm of the face of 
rounded by Ionic columns, and or- Pallas Athena. There is no divine’ 
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soul in Greek art, although it was 
religious, Yet surely it is not pos- 
sible that any less earnest idea of 
Art than this, any superficial con- 
ception which travesties the re- 
ligious sentiment, which subserves 
the sensual taste, which adds to the 
adoring of private and public 
vanity, or which is the fruit of a 


“merely intellectual and_ self-con- 


scious system of coldly scientific 
Tules, can expect to rival the Greek 
art in its simplicity and beauty. 

In Greek literature and philoso- 
phy there are a few minds who soar 
above the region of Greek art, 
which lies after all exclusively in 
Nature, and who seem to grasp 
moral ideas. Such minds as Pin- 
dar and Pericles, Plato, and he who 
has been called ‘‘a plank from the 
wreck of Paradise,” the almost 
righteous Socrates—these show the 
heights of the Greek genius, and its 
original fiery power of thought, un- 
aided by revelation, to attain to 
truth. In these days, when classical 
education is decried, it is well for 
‘us to think what the world would be 


without the educating agency of the 
Greek mind. Perfection of lan- 
guage remains with the ancients. 
If we wish to express our thoughts. 
with the greatest) freedom, fresh- 
ness, and force, we must go to the 
Greek models. To be educated, it 


is not enough to learn the facts of 


of the outer universe ; this is but a 
part, though important part of edu- 
cation ; but it is far more important 


to understand the inner world of 


mind, and to be developed from 
within outward. Here the subtle 
spirit of Plato is still our guide, until 
a greater than Plato become our 
Teacher in spiritual truth. That 
very truth Plato seems almost to 
have grasped intuitively; yet no 
one knows the precious boon of 
Christianity until he knows some- 
thing of Greek literature, and Greek 
philosophy, by which he sees how 
much by wisdom the world knew 
not, and how far the greatest minds, 
the brightest intellects that were 
ever created, failed to come to the 
knowledge of God, by the way of 
pure thought. 
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“A MUSICAL MYSTERY. 


ONE chilly, windy evening in the 

month of December, 1831, 
three young men sat round the fire 
in Mr. Shrowdwell’s establishment 
in the town of Blanchester. 

Mr. Shrowdwell was a model un- 
dertaker, about fitty years of age, 
and the most exemplary and polite 
of sextons in the parish church. 
He was a musical man, too, and led 
the choir, and sang in the choruses 
of the oratorios that were sometimes 
given in the town-hall. He was a 
-smooth-shaven sleek man, dressed 
in decorous black, wore a white 
cravat, and looked not unlike a 
second-hand copy of the clergyman. 
He had the finest pleasant expres- 
sion customary to a profession whose 
business it is to look sympathetically 
on grief, especially in rich men’s 
houses. Still it was a kind expres- 
sion ; and the rest of his features 
showed that he did not lack firmness 
in emergencies. ‘Thanks to an epi- 
demic, in the previous year he had 
been able to considerably enlarge 
his premises and to add to his stock- 
in-trade. His rooms were spacious 
and neat. Rows of handsome cof- 
fins of various sizes stood round the 
walls in shining array, some of them 
studded with silver-headed nails ; 
and everything about his esta- 
blishment looked as cheerful as 
the nature of his business per- 
mitted. 

On this December evening Mr. 
Shrowdwell and his wife, whose 
quarters were on the floor above, 
happened to be out visiting some 
friends. His journeyman, William 
Spindles, and two of his friends, 


who had come in to keep him com- 
pany, sat by the bright fire, smoking 
their pipes, and chatting as cheerily 
as if these cases for the dead that 
surrounded them were simply orna- 
mental panels. 

Their talk was gay and airy, about 
all sorts of small matters, and people 
who passed the street window looked 
in and smiled to see the contrast 
between the social smoking and 
chatting of these youngsters and the 
grim, but neat, proprieties of all that 
surrounded them. 

One of the young men had smoked 
out his pipe, and rapped it three 
times on the stove to knock out the 
ashes. 

There was an answering knocki 
somewhere near, but it didn’t seem 
to come from the street-door. They 
were a little startled, and Spindles 
called out :— 

“ Come in !” 

Again came the rapping in another 
part of the room. 

“ Come in !” roared Spindles, get- 
ting up and laying his pipe down, 

The street-door slowly opened, 
and in glided a tall, thin man. He 
was a stranger. He wore a tall 
broad-brimmed hat, anda long, dark, 
old-fashioned cloak. His eyes were 
sunken, his face cadaverous, his 
hands long and bony. 

He came forward. 
see Mr. Shrowdwell.” 

“ He is out,” said Spindles. “‘ Can 
I do anything for you?” 

“‘T would rather see Mr. Shrowd- 
well,” said the stranger. 

“He will not be home till late 
this evening. If you have any mes- 


“T wish to 
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ssage, I can deliver it ; or you will the gentleman had better come in 


find him here in the morning.” 

The stranger hesitated. Per- 
haps you can do it as well as 
Shrowdwell. . . . I want a coffin.” 

“ All right,” said Spindles ; “ step 
this way, please. Is it for a grown 
person or a child. Perhaps you 
can find something here that will 
‘suit you. For some relative, I pre- 
‘sume ?” 

“No, no, no! I have no rela- 
tives,” said the-stranger. Then, in 
.a hoarse whisper: “ /?’s for myself!” 

Spindles started back, and looked 
at his friend. He had been used to 
customers’ ordering coffins ; but this 
was something new. He looked 
hard at the pale stranger. A queer, 
uncomfortable chill crept over him. 
As he glanced around, the lamp 
‘seemed to be burning very dimly. 

_“You don’t mean to say you are 
in earnest?” he stammered. And 
yet, he thought, this isn’t a busi- 
ness to joke about. . . . He looked 
at the mysterious stranger again, and 
said to himself: ‘‘ Perhap’s he’s de- 
ranged—poor man !” 

Meanwhile the visitor was looking 
around at the rows of coffins shining 
gloomily in the lamp light. But he 
soon turned about, and said : 

“These won’t do. They are not 
the right shape or size. . . You must 
measure me for one !” 


“You don’t mean—” gasped 
‘Spindles. ‘“ Come this is carrying a 
joke too far.” 


“T am not joking,” said the stran- 
ger; “I never joke. I want you to 
take my measure. . . And I want it 
made of a particular shape.” 

Spindles looked towards the fire. 
His companions had heard part’ of 
‘the conversation, and, gazing ner- 
‘vously at each other, they had put 
on their hats and overcoats, pocketed 

their pipes, and taken French leave. 
- Spindles found himself alone with 
the cadaverous stranger, and feeling 
wery queer. He began to say that 


the morning when Mr. Shrowdwell 
was in—Shrowdwell wel? understood 
this business. But the stranger fixed 
his cold black eyes on him, and 
whispered : 

“T can’t wait. You must do it 
—to-night. . . Come, take my mea- 
sure.” 

Spindles was held by a sort of 
fascination, and mechanically set. 
about taking his measure, as a tailor 
would have done for a coat and 
trousers, 

“Have you finished?” said the 
stranger. 

“ Y—y—yes, sir; that will do,” 
said Spindles. “What name did 
you say, sir ?” 

“No matter about name. I have 
no name. Yet I might have had 
one, if the fates had permitted. 
Now for the style of the coffin I 
want.” 

And taking a pencil and card from 
his pocket, he made a rough draft 
of what he wanted. And the lines 
of the drawing appeared to burn in 
_ the dark like phosphorus. 

“‘T must have a lid and hinges— 
so, you see—and a lock on the in- 
side, and plenty of room for my 
arms.” 

“ All r—r—right,” said Spindles, 
“we'll make it. But it’s not ex- 
actly in our line—to m—m—ake 
co—co—coffins in this style.” And 
the youth stared at the drawing. It 
was for all the world like a violon- 
cello-case. 


“When can I have it ?” said the : 
stranger, paying no attention to — 


Spindles’ remark. 

“Day after to-morrow, I sup— 
p—ose. But I—will have to—ask 
Shrowdwell—about it.” 

“T want it three days from now. 
I'll call for it about this time Friday 
evening. But, as you don’t know 


me, I'll pay in advance. This will - 


cover all expenses, I think,” produ- 
cing a £5. bank-note. 
EE 
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“ Certainly,” stammered Spindles. 

“JT want you to be particular 
about the lid and the locks. I was 
buried once before, you see; and 
this time I want to have my own 
way. I have one coffin, but it’s too 
small for me. I keep it under my 
bed, and use it for a trunk. Good- 
evening. Friday night—remember !” 

Spindles thought there would be 
little danger of his forgetting it. 
But he didn’t relish the idea of see- 
‘ing him again, especially at night. 
“ However, Shrowdwell will be here 
then,” he said. 

When the mysterious stranger had 
gone, Spindles put the bank-note in 
his pocket-book, paced up and down, 
looked out of the window, and 
wished Shrowdwell would come 
home. 

“ After all,” he said, “it’s only a 
crazyman. And yet what made the 
lamp burn so dim? And what 
strange raps those were before he 
entered! And that drawing with a 
phosphoric pencil! And how like 
a dead man he looked! Pshaw! 
I’ll smoke another pipe.” 

And he sat down by the stove with 
his back to the coffins. At last the 
town clock struck nine, and he 
shut up the shop, glad to get away 
and go home. 

Next morning he told Shrowdwell 
the story, handed him the #5 note 
as corroboration, and showed him 
the drawing, the lines of which were 
very faint by daylight. Shrowdwell 
took the money gleefully, and locked 
it in his safe. 

“What do you think of this affair, 
Mr. Shrowdwell ?” Spindles asked. 

“ This is some poor deranged gen- 
tlemen, Spindles. I have made cof- 
fins for deranged men—but this is 
something unusual—ha? ha !—for a 
man to come and order his own cof- 
fin, and be measured for it! This 
is a new and interesting case, Spin- 
dles—one that I think has never 
come within my experience. But 


let me see that drawing again. How 
faint itis! I must put on my specs. 
Why it is nothing but a big fiddle-case: 
—a double-bass box. He’s probably 
some poor distracted musician, and 
has taken this strange fancy into his 
head— perhaps imagines himself a 
big fiddle—eh, Spindles?” And he 
laughed softly at his own conceit. 
“*Pon my soul, this is a queer case 
—and a fiddle-case too—ha! ha! 
But we must set about fulfilling his 
order.” 

By Friday noon the coffin of the 
new pattern was finished. All the 
workmen were mystified about it, 
and nearly all cracked jokes at its: 
queer shape. But Spindles was very 
grave. As the hour approached 
when the stranger was to call for it, 
he became more and more agitated. 
He would have liked to be away, 
but his curiosity got the better of his 
nervousness. He asked his two 
friends to come in, and they agreed 
to do so on Spindles’ promise to go 
first to an oyster saloon and order: 
something hot to fortify their cou- 
rage. They didn’t say anything 
about this to Shrowdwell, for he was: 
a temperance man and a sexton. 

They sat around the blazing fire, 
all four of them, waiting for the in- 
sane man to appear. It wanted a 
few minutes of eight. 

“What's the matter with that 
lamp?” said Shrowdwell. “How 
dim it burns! It wants oil.” 

“T filled it to-day,” said Spin-. 
dles. 

“I feel a chill all down my back,” 
said Barker. 

“ And there’s that rapping again,” 
said O’Brien. * 

There was a rapping, as if under- 
neath the floor. ‘Then it seemed to 
come from the coffins on the other: 
side of the room ; then it was at the 
window-panes, and at last at the 
door. They all looked bewildered, 
and thought it very strange. 

Presently the street-door opened. 
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slowly. They saw no one, but heard 
a deep sigh. 

“‘ Pshaw,” it’s only the wind,” said 
Shrowdwell, and rose to shut the 
door—when right before them stood 
the cadaverous stranger. They were 
all so startled that not a word was 
spoken. 

‘“‘T have come for my coffin,” the 
stranger said, in a sepulchral whis- 

. “Ts it done?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Shrowdwell. “It’s 
allready. Where shall we send it?” 

“T’ll take it with me,” said the 
stranger, in the same whisper. 
“Where is it ?” 

“But it’s too heavy for you to 


carry,” said the undertaker. 
“That's my affair!” he an- 
swered. 


“Well, of course you are the 
best judge whether you can carry it 
or not. But perhaps you have a 
cart outside, or a porter ?” 

All this while the lamp had burned 
so dim that they couldn’t see the 
features of the unknown. But sud- 
denly, as he drew nearer, it flared 
up with a sudden blaze, as if pos- 
sessed, and they saw that his face 
was like the face of a corpse. At 
the same instant, an old cat, which 
had been purring quietly by the 
stove—usually the most grave and 
decorous of tabbies—started up and 
glared, and then sprang to the 
farthest part of the room, her tail 
puffed out to twice its ordinary 
size. 
They said nothing, but drew back 
and let him pass towards the strange- 
looking coffin. He glided toward 
it, and taking it under his arm, as 
if it were no heavier than a small 
basket, moved toward the door, which 
seemed to open of its own accord, 
and he vanished into the street. 

“ Let’s follow him,” said the un- 
dertaker, “‘and see where he’s go- 
ing. You know I don’t believe in 
ghosts ; I’ve seen too many dead 
bodies for that. This is some crazy 


gentleman, depend on it, and we 
ought to see that he doesn’t do him- 
self any harm. Come!” 

The three young men didn’t like 
the idea of following this stranger 
in the dark, whether he were living 
or dead; and yet they liked no 
better being left in the dimly- 
lighted room among the coffins. So 
they all sallied out, and caught a 
glimpse of the visitor just turning 
the corner. 

They walked quickly in that di- 
rection. 

*“* He’s going to the church,” said 
Spindles. “ No, he’s turning toward 
the graveyard. See, he has gone 
right through the iron gate! And 
yet it was locked! He has disap- 
peared among the trees !” 

“We'll wait here at this corner, 
and watch,” said Shrowdwell. 

They waited fifteen or twenty 
minutes, but saw no more of him. 
They then advanced, and peered 
through the iron railings of the 
cemetery. The moon was hidden 
in clouds, which drifted in great 
masses across the sky, into which 
rose the tall, dim church steeple. 
The wind blew drearily among the 
leafless trees of the burial-ground. 
They thought they saw a dark figure 
moving down toward the north-west 
corner. Then they heard some of 
the vault-doors creak open and shut 
with a heavy thud. 

“Those are the tombs of the 
musicians,” whispered the under- 
taker. “ I have seen several of our 
Philharmonic Society buried there 
—two of them, you remember, were 
taken off by cholera last summer. 
Ah, well! in the midst of life we 
are in death ; we none of us know 
when we shall be taken. I have a. 
piece of ground there myself, and 
expect to lay my bones in it some 
day.” 
Presently . strange sounds were 
heard, seeming to come from the 
corner spoken of. ‘They were like 
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the confused tuning of an orchestra 
before a concert—with discords and 
chromatic runs, up and down, from 
at least twenty instruments, but all 
muffled and pent-in, as if under 
ground. 

“Yet,” thought the undertaker, 
“this may be only the wind in the 
trees. I wish the moon would come 
out,” he said, “so we could see 
something. Anyhow, I think it’s a 
Christian duty to go in there and 
see after that poor man. He may 
have taken a notion. you know, to 
shut himself up . nis big fiddle- 
case, and we ought to see that he 
don’t do himself any injury. Come, 
will you go ?” 

“Not I, thank you—nor I—nor 
I,” said they all. “‘We are going 
home—we’ve had enough of this.” 


“Very well,” said the undertaker. . 


“ As you please ; I'll go alone.” 

Mr. Shrowdwell was a veritable 
Sadducee. He believed in death 
firmly. The only resurrection he 
acknowledged was the resurrection 
of a tangible body at some far-off 
Judgment Day. He had no fear of 
ghosts. But this was not so much 
a matter of reasoning with him as 
temperament, and the constant con- 
tact with lifeless bodies. 

“When a man’s dead,” said 
Shrowdwell, “he’s dead, I take it. 
J never see a man or woman come 
to life again. Don’t the Scriptures 
say, ‘Dust to dust’? It’s true that 
with the Lord nothing is impossible, 
and at the last day He will summon 
His elect to meet Him in the clouds. 
But that’s a mystery.” 

And yet he couldn’t account 
for this mysterious visitor passing 
through the tall iron railings of the 
gate—if he really did pass — for, 
after all, it may have been an ocular 
illusion. 

But he determined to go in and 
see what he could see. He had 
the key of the cemetery in his 
_ pocket. He opened theiron gate 


and passed in, while the other men 
stood at a distance. They knew 
the sexton was proof against spirits 
of all sorts, airy or liquid ; and after 
waiting a little, they resolved to go 
home, for the night was cold and 
dreary—and, ghost or no ghost, 
they couldn’t do much good there. 

As Shrowdwell approached the 
north-west corner of the graveyard, 
he heard those singular musical 
sounds again. They seemed to 
come from the vaults and graves, 
but they mingled so with the rush 
and moaning of the wind, that he 
still thought he might be mistaken. 

In the farthest corner there stood 
a large old family vault. It had be- 
longed to a family with an Italian 
name, the last member of which 
had been buried there many years 
ago—and since then had not’ been 
opened. The vines and shrubbery 
had grown around and over it, 
partly concealing it. 

As he approached it, Shrowdwell 
observed with amazement that the 
door was open, and a dense phos- 
phorescent light lit up the interior. 

“ Oh,” he said, “‘the poor insane 
gentleman has contrived somehow to 
get a key to this vault, and has gone 
in there to commit suicide, and bury 
himself in his queer coffin, and save 
the expense of an undertaker. I 
must save him, if possible, from 
such a fate.” 

As he stood deliberating, he heard 
the musical sounds again. They 
came not only from the vault, but 
from all around. There was the 
hoarse groaning of a double-bass, 
answered now and then by a 
low muffled wail of horns and a 
scream of flutes, mingled with the 
pathetic complainings of a violin. 
Shrowdwell began to think he was 
dreaming, and rubbed his eyes and 
his ears to see if he were awake. 
After considerable tuning and run- 
ning up and down the scales, the 
instruments fell into an accompani- 
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‘ment to the double-bass in Beet- 
hoven’s celebrated song— 


** In questa tomba oscura 
Lasciarmi riposar ! 

Quando vivevo, ingrata, 
Dovevi a me pensar. 

Lascia che l’ombra ignade 
Godarsi in pace almer— 


E non — mie cenere 
. D’inutile vellen !” 


The tone was as if the air were 
played on the harmonic intervals of 
the instrument, and yet was so 
weirdly and so wonderfully like a 
human voice, that Shrowdwell felt 
as if he had got into some en- 
chanted circle. As the solo drew 
to its conclusion, the voice that 
seemed to be in it broke into sobs, 
and ended in a deep groan. 

But the undertaker summoned up 
his courage, and determined to 
probe this mystery to the bottom. 
Coming nearer the vault and look- 
ing in, what should he see but the 
big musical coffin of the cadaverous 
stranger lying just inside the en- 
trance of the tomb. 

The undertaker was convinced 
that the strange gentleman was the 
performer of the solo. But where 
was the instrument? He mustered 
courage, to speak, and was about 
to offer some comforting and en- 
couraging words. But at the first 
sound of his voice, the lid of the 
musical coffin, which had been open, 
slammed to so suddenly that the 
sexton jumped back three feet, and 
came near tumbling over a tomb- 
stone behind him. At the same 
time the dim phosphorescent light 
in the vault was extinguished, and 
there was another groan from the 
double-bass in the coffin. The 
sexton determined to open the case. 
He stooped over it and listened. 
He thought he heard inside a sound 
like putting a key into a padlock. 
“He musn’t lock himself in,” he 
said, and instantly wrenched open 
the cover. 


Immediately there was a noise 
like the snapping of strings and the 
cracking of light wood—then a 
strange hissing sound, and then a 
loud explosion. And the under- 
taker lay senseless on the ground. 

Mrs. Shrowdwell waited for her 
husband till a late hour, but he did 
not return. She grew very anxious, 
and at last determined to put on 
her bonnet and shawl and step over 
to Mr. Spindles’ lodging to know 
where he could be. That young 
gentleman was just about retiring, 
in a very nervous state, after — 
taken a strong nipper of brandy an 
water to restore his equanimity, 
Mrs. Shrowdwell stated her anxie- 
ties, and Spindles told her some- 
thing of the occurrences of the even- 
ing. She then urged him to go at 
once to a police-station, and obtain 
two or’ three of the constables to 
visit the grave-yard with lanterns 
and pistols ; which, after some delay 
and demurring on the part of the 
guardians of the night, and a pro- 
mise of a reward on the part of Mrs. 
Shrowdwell, they consented to do. 

After some searching the watch- 
men found the vault, and in front of 
it poor Shrowdwell lying on his 
back in a senseless state. They 
sent for a physician, who adminis- 
tered some stimulants, and gradually 
brought him to his senses, and upon 
his legs. He couldn’t give any clear 
account of the adventure. The vault 
door was closed, and the moonlight 
lay calm upon the white stones, and 
no sounds were heard but the wind, 
now softly purring among the pines 
and cedars. 

They got him home, and, to his 
wife’s joy, found him uninjured. He 
made light of the affair—told her of 
the five-pound note he had received’ 
for the musical coffin, and soon fell 
soundly asleep. 

Next morning he went to his iron 
safe to reassure himself about the 
five-pound note—for he had had an 
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uncanny dream about it. To his 
amazement and grief it was gone, 
and in its place was a piece of char- 
red paper. 

The undertaker lost himself in 
endless speculations about this 
strange adventure, and began to 
think there was diabolical witch- 
craft in the whole business after 
all. 

One day, however, looking over 
the parish record, he came upon 
some facts with regard to the Italian 
family who had owned that vault. 
On comparing these notes with the 
reminiscences of one or two of the 
‘older inhabitants of the town, he 
made out something like the follow- 
ing history :— 

Signor Domerico Petri, an Italian 
exile of noble family, had lived in 
that town some fifty years since. 
He was of an unsocial, morose dis- 
position, and very proud. His in- 
come was small, and his only son, 
Ludovico, who had decided musical 
talent, determined to seek his for- 
‘tune in the larger cities, as a per- 
former on the double-bass. It was 
said his execution on the harmonic 
notes was something marvellous. 
But his father opposed his course, 
either from motives of family pride, 
or wishing him to engage in com- 
merce; and one day, during an 
angry dispute with him, banished 
hii from his house. 

Very little was known of Ludovico 
Pietri. He lived a wandering life, 
‘and suffered from poverty. Finally 
all trace was lost of him. The old 
man died, and was buried, along 
with other relatives, in the Italian 
vault. 

But there was a story told of a 


performer on the double-bass, who 
played such wild, passionate music, 
and with such skill, that in his Jonely 
garret, one night, the devil appeared, 
and offered him a great bag of gold 
for his big fiddle—proposing, at the 
same time, that he should sign a 
contract that he would not play any 
more during his lifetime—except at 
his (the fiend’s) bidding. The musi- 
cian, being very poor, accepted the 
offer, and signed the contract, and 
the devil vanished with his big fiddle. 
But, afterwards, the poor musician 
repented the step he had taken, and 
took it so much to heart that he be- 
came insane and died. 

Now, whether this strange visitor 
to Mr. Shrowdwell’s coffin establish- 
ment, who walked the earth in this 
unhappy frame of mind, was a live 


‘man, or the ghost of the poor 


maniac, was a question which could 
not be satisfactorily settled. 

Some hopeless unbelievers said 
that the strange big fiddle-case was 
a box of nitro-glycerine or fulmi- 
nating powder, or an infernal ma- 
chine; while others as firmly be- 
lieved that there was something 
supernatural and uncanny about the 
affair, but ventured no — 
theory i in the case. 

And as for the a he 
was such a hopeless sceptic all his 
life, that he at last came to the con- 
clusion that he must have been 
dreaming when he had that adven- 
ture in the graveyard; and this 
notwithstanding William Spiddle’s 
repeated declarations, and those of 
the two other young men (none of 
whom accompanied Shrowdwell in 
this visit), that everthing happened 
just as I have related it. 


OFF THE SCENT. 
BY ARNOLD HEATH, 


AUTHOR OF “A THORN IN HIS SIDE,” “ EDITH’S MARRIAGE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


_MISS SOUTH TAKES AN UNINTEN- 
TIONAL JOURNEY. 


‘ AS frequently happens with young 
ladies whose fathers occupy a 

‘fine country seat and own a consi- 
“derable portion of the surrounding 
district, Rose Thornleigh and Annie 

South patronised an old woman, a 
great favourite with them both. 
This old woman, by name Elizabeth 

Sparkes, was the widow of the gar- 

~-dener at Thornleigh in the time of 
the previous owner. She now 

occupied a small cottage on the 
estate, which stood quite alone, 

‘about a quarter of a mile from the 
-main entrance to the Park, in the 
opposite direction to Scratton. There 

- was so much originality and quiet 
-humour4bout this old lady, that Rose 
“Thornleigh and her friend seldom 
passed her cottage without paying 
her a visit, as they took great plea- 

‘sure and interest in her conversa- 
tion. And she, unlike many per- 
sons similarly circumstanced, who 

regard the visits of their wealthier 

sisters—and often very properly so 

—as intrusions on their privacy, 

“mainly prompted by curiosity, and 
love of petty patronage, delighted 

‘to receive the young girls. She 

liked them both, but Annie South 

_was her especial favourite. Perhaps 
- the reason for being pleased with 
their society was that they never 
came armed with religious tracts, 

or endeavoured to convince her that 


she was a miserable sinner. When 
they did not come empty-handed, it 
was to bring some warm article of 
‘clothing, a little delicacy, for which 
they knew she had a partiality. 

As Mrs. Sparkes’ views on reli- 
gion were strictly Evangelical, that 
1s to say as she listened _ patiently 
to Dr. Thornleigh’s assurances that 
she was a wretched castaway, a 
lost creature, that she could not 
raise her hand or open her mouth 
without committing sin, that try how 
she would she could do nothing 
right—for this was Dr. Thornleigh’s 
style of preparing his flock for an- 
other world—and as she took care 
not to assure him that, in spite of 
all this dréadful state of things, she 
felt tolerably happy and contented, 
he saw no objection to the young 
girls’ visiting her as often as they 
chose. It was on their account, 
and in consideration of the many 
tangible blessings which they were 
the means of conferring upon her, 
that she submitted to the doctor’s 
intrusions ; but even these advanta- 
tages would not have enabled her to 


‘bear them had she not been of a . 
“most patient and long-suffering dis- 
‘position, for she hated the very 


sight of the Rector. Had she be- 
lieved a tenth part of what he stated 
as to her condition, she would have 


-wished herself dead years ago. 


Just after Captain Thornleigh’s 
departure, Mrs. Sparkes caught a 
severe cold, which, soon after laid 
her up with rheumatic fever. In 
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consequence of her helplessness 
Miss South persuaded Dr. Thorn- 
leigh to pay another woman, one 
Bridget Smith, to attend upon her, 
and the young lady—sometimes 
alone, and sometimes with Rose— 
paid her daily visits. Though the 
old woman received every attention, 
at the end of March, after the lapse 
of two months, she was even worse 
in health than at the commencement 
of her illness. 

About seven o’clock one evening 
a servant entered the drawing-room 
at Thornleigh with a dirty-looking 
note, addressed in a scrawling hand 
to Miss South, which, she said, a boy 
had just brought. 

“Respected miss,” it ran, “I write 
these few lines saying that old Betty 
Sparkes is took bad, and wants to 
see you particular, if you would be 
so good as to call. She sends her 
duty, and asks your pardon for 
troubling you. 


“Your humble servant, 
“ BripGetT SMITH.” 


“Poor old woman!” exclaimed 
Annie, when she had made herself 
mistress of the contents of this note. 
“This is from Bridget Smith,” she 
continued, “the woman who is 
nursing Mrs. Sparkes. She says 
that the old woman is worse, and 
wishes to see me.” 

“ But you cannot go to-night, moy 
dear,” said Dr. Thornleigh. 

“Oh, yes, Dr. Thornleigh ?” she 
replied, “‘ you surely do not think I 
am afraid of the dark. I should be 
sorry to disregard the old lady’s 
request, and she in such pain, as 
I have no doubt she is.” 

“Qi am sure Frederick would 
not be pleased to hear of your 
leaving the house at this hour of 
the night on such an. errand,” re- 
sumed the Rector. 

“Oh, I don’t think he would be 


angry,” replied the young girl. “ Be- 


sides it is not late—seven o’clock— 
I should be back in an hour.” 

“Well, if you are bent on going 
you must take one of the men-ser- 
vants with you,” he urged. 

“‘T assure you I would far rather 
go alone,” she replied ; “ but, if you 
disapprove of it, perhaps you would 
allow the coachman to accompany 
me.” 

Dr. Thornleigh was so conscious 
that nothing should interfere with 
the intended marriage, that he yield- 
ed to his ward, whenever she 
showed that she was bent upon 
having her own way; and, in the 
present instance, he withdrew his 
opposition, although he did not at 
all approve of her proposed mission ; 
and the coachman was desired to 
escort her with a lantern. 

. Before starting Annie South pro- 
vided herself with one or two little 
delicacies, which she thought her 
old pensioner might fancy, and then 
properly clothed, with the coach- 
man armed with a lantern, and 
carrying the basket for the invalid, 
she set out on her errand. 

The moon was quite in its in- 
fancy, and the heavens were over- 
shadowed with thick, black ‘clouds, 
so that not even a star was visible, 
She had not expected to find the 
night so very dark, and was glad she 
had taken the precaution to bring 
the lantern, which was found essen- 
tial to their safe progress. About 
half way between the house and the 
lodge, however, the light grew dim, 
and it was found necessary to stop 
at the lodge and retrim it. The 
woman who lived there had not 
heard Annie knock, and started as 
she showed herself. 

“ Lor’, MissSouth !” she exclaimed, 
“T did not hear you come in ;. wher- 


ever are you going to this dark night?” . 


“To old Betty Sperkes,” replied 
Annie ; “she is worse. The gates 
are closed, I suppose ; you'll Have 
to open them,” 
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“ Master ordered ’em to be locked 
as soon as it was dark every night,” 
replied the woman. 

After the coachman had retrimed 
the wick of the lamp, they sallied 
forth from the park in the direction 
of Mrs. Sparke’s cottage. 

After proceeding about two hun- 
dred yards it was found that the 
coachman had omitted to bring 
with him from the lodge the basket 
of delicacies which he had set down 
while busy with the lantern. 

“T must have the basket, coach- 
man,” said Annie; “ pray go back 


_ for it, and I will take the lantern, 


and go forward to the cottage.” 

In obedience to these orders 
the coachman returned to the lodge, 
and Annie found herself alone. 

A feeling of isolation crept over her 
as the sound of the man’s receding 
footsteps grew fainter, until at length 
it became lost altogether. Her 
sensations as she stepped quickly 
along the road could hardly be 
called those of fear, but she felt 
anxious to reach her destination. 

All was quiet, not a sound occurred 
to interrupt the unbroken silence of 
the evening save that of her own 
footsteps, which were painfully. 
audible. She might have been the 
sole living creature in a desolate 
island, for any sign of life which 
could be heard. Her thoughts be- 
came oppressive, a foreboding of 
evil, which she tried in vain to shake 
off, kept increasing upon her, and 
with it her desire to reach Mrs. 
Sparke’s cottage became even greater 
and greater. She now regretted that 
she had not accompanied the coach- 
man back to the lodge, but she was 
usually so fearless and self-possessed 
that it had not occurred to her to do 
so. What had come over her, that 
she was so changed? for that she 
was becoming anxiously frightened, 
she could no longer disguise from 
herself. She tired to argue with her- 
self on her folly, for she had often 


been out alone, when the night was 
as dark as at the present moment ; 
but it was useless, and in spite of her 
strong self-reliance and self-control, 
the feeling of alarm grew fast upon 
her. She had proceeded about half 
the distance between the gates of 
Thornleigh and the old woman’s 
cottage, and had quickened her pace 
almost toarun. Suddenly she be- 
came conscious of a sound close by 
the hedge side, like that of the crush- 
ing of dry twigs under a foot, and in 
another instant she found herself 
seized violently from behind. Her 
arms were in so vice-like a grasp that 
they were completely pinioned, and 
she was unable to move more than in 
the slightest degree. At the same 
moment something, probably a cloak, 
was thrown over her head in such a 
way as todeaden herscreams. She had 
dropped the lantern, which became 
extinguished the moment her arms 
had been so unexpectedly grasped. 
The muffler in which her head had 
been enveloped was rapidly secured 
round her throat and effectually 
stifled her cries. She soon became 
satisfied of the hopelessness of being 
able to make herself heard, and ex- 
perienced great discomfort in breath- 
ing. She struggled hard to escape 
from her captors, but in vain ; and in 
spite of her resistance, she found 
herself raised in the arms of two 
men, and borne quickly along the 
road. How many were concerned 
in the attack she could not discover, 
but she believed there were only two. 
All this time not a word was uttered, 
When she had been carried a short 
distance along the road she heard 
the sound of horses pawing im- 
patiently on the ground, and directly 
afterwards the men 
of a lage was opened, and her- 
self the vehicle. She had 
soon given up all attempts at resist- 
ance seeing their futility, and now 
waited passively the course of events. 
As soon as she had been placed on 
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the seat of the carriage, one of the 
men a second time grasped her arms 
tightly, while the other began un- 
coiling the wrapper with which her 
head was enveloped. ‘The instant 
she felt the fresh air blowing upon 
upon her face, she commenced to 
- scream, in the hope of obtaining as- 
. sistance from some chance passer- 
‘by, but her screams were immedi- 
ately stifled by the insertion of a 
gag into her mouth. It was fortu- 
nate that this alteration was made 
when it was, for the muffler had been 
so thickly wound about her face, 
that suffocation would have been in- 
evitable, had it remained there a 
few minutes longer. As it was, she 
had alnfost fainted, and the perspi- 
ration had gathered in large drops 
upon her face; but the cool night 
air speedily revived her, and she had 
never felt it so grateful as at that 
moment. This operation performed, 
the blinds were drawn over the car- 
riage windows (an entirely super- 
fluous precaution, inasmuch as the 
night was so dark that it would have 
been impossible for Annie to see 
even the person seated by her side, 
still less any casual passenger on 
the road), and one of the men left 
the carriage, and, after closing the 
door upon his companion and Annie, 
mounted the box, and in another 
minute they were driven off at a 
brisk trot. 

The whole affair had been con- 
ducted with great celerity, hardly 
more than five minutes having 
-elapsed from the moment of her 
seizure to the starting of the car- 
riage on its journey. Strange as it 
May appear, now that she was in 
the carriage, the fear she had expe- 
rienced before her abduction no 
longer remained, and her prevailing 
sensation was that of intense in- 
dignation at the treatment to which 
she had been subjected. She at 
once concluded that the note she 
thad received from Mrs. Sparke’s 


nurse was a forgery, concocted for 
the express purpose of entrapping 
her ; for, that the persons who had 
seized her had been on the look-out 
for any chance passer-by, she did 
not, for an instant, suppose. She 
was convinced that she, and no 


‘other, was the person for whom 


they had been lying in wait. Pre- 
sently she slightly changed her posi- 
tion in the carriage, and then, for 
the first time, the man by her side 
spoke. 

“You had better make no at- 
tempt to escape, which would be 
perfectly futile; no harm will be 
done to you if you remain quiet,” 
he said, in a tone of voice that was 
evidently disguised, but which, not- 
withstanding, she fancied she recog- 
nised. She entertained no doubt 
that this abduction was due to Mr. 
Winter, and that it was part of a 
scheme to prevent her marrying 


Frederick Thornleigh. Why he 


should undergo all this risk, with so 
slight a chance of securing his ob- 
ject, she could not understand, for 
she was determined that nothing 
but her own death or Captain 
Thournleigh’s should stop their mar- 
riage. She did not know the extent 
of Winter’s hatred of Dr. Thorn- 
leigh and herself, and his firm belief 


-that she was the proper owner of 


Thornleigh, though how it so hap- 
pened he had not yet discovered. 
Had she known all this her alarm 
at her present situation would have 
been greatly increased. She would 
have feared for her life. 

The young girl believed they 


‘were proceeding in a northerly 


direction, but the carriage made so 
many turns, probably with a view 


of confusing her in the course they | 


were taking, that she was by no 
means sure of this. 

For about two hours the speed 
maintatned by the horses, and the 
position of the carriage, indicated 
that the road was very level, but it 
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then began to undulate, the pace 
being sometimes rapid and easy, 
as on a descent, and at others 
checked almost to a walk, the 
horses panting and heaving, as 
though distressed with the steepness 
of the acclivity. 

Since the few words addressed to 
her on starting, her companion had 
maintained a strict silence, which 
was broken only by the sound of 
the horses’ hoofs and carriage 
wheels, as they splashed along the 
road, and the pattering of the rain 
against the windows and roof of 
the carriage, and moaning of the 
trees, as they bent before the wind ; 
for the black clouds which had ex- 
tinguished the stars on Annie’s leav- 
ing Thornleigh, had. broken after 


her capture, and were discharging © 


themselves in huge drops of rain. 
At the expiration of another hour 
the horses gradually slackened their 
pace, and presently came to a stop. 
Had they reached their destina- 
tion? No; for almost immedi- 
ately was heard the sound of the 
unharnessing of horses, and the rat- 
tling of harness and trampling of 
a pair of horses. A relay. ‘Then 
probably thay had not traversed 
more than half the distance at the 
outside. The man by her side made 
no movement to descend from the 
carriage, nor was the door opened. 
Though she listened eagerly, not 
a word, that she could catch, was 


spoken by the men outside, though ; 


she fancied she heard some whisper- 
ing. In five minutes the change was 
‘completed, and they started with in- 
creased speed. 

Another hour elapsed, and now 
they were evidently travelling a very 
hilly country, for the horses were 
frequently compelled to walk, and 
-occasionally to pull up altogether, to 
‘breathe, and Annie found herself 
sometimes thrown quite back into 
the corner of the vehicle by the pre- 
cipitous rise in the road along which 


they were proceeding. About once 
in every half hour their progress was 
checked by the obstruction of a 
closed turnpike-gate ; as the hour 
advanced into the dead of night, the 
driver found difficulty in arousing 
the slumbering gate-keeper. These 


‘stoppages were particularly tanta- 


lising to the captive in the carriage, 
for the close proximity of these men 
not engaged in the conspiracy for 


the moment raised hopes which were’ 


invariably doomed to disappoint- 
ment. On one of these occasions 
she did endeavour to attract the 
toll-keeper’s attention by striking 
her elbow against the window so 
sharply as to crack it, but the man 
at the moment was returning to his 
house to obtain some change, and 
this, with the noise made by the 
wind and rain, prevented his hearing 
the sound she made. 

It had this effect, however, that 
her arms were instantly seized by the 
man at her side, and detained until 
they had passed the turnpike-gate 
by some distance. Then he said, 
as he released them, “If you at- 
tempt anything of that sort again, I 
shall be under the necessity of tying 
your hands together.” Then he 
added with a sneer: “ It would be 
a. pity to mark your dainty wrists.” 

Two more weary hours elapsed, 
and Annie began to wonder when 
they would reach the end of their 
journey—it seemed interminable. 
For the last hour the pace had be- 
come much slower, and it was-plain, 
from the now frequent application of 
the whip to the flanks of the jaded 
beasts, that they were beginning to 
flag, and that, if the journey were to 
be much prolonged, they must have 
another relay of horses. 

Suddenly, from the muffled sound 
which now took the place of the 
splashing and grating of the wheels, 
and.trampling of the horses’ hoofs, 
she became conscious that they had 
quitted the road, and were travelling 
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over turf or gorse, and hoped that 
their destination had almost been 
reached. The movement of the 
carriage was now very unpleasant— 
the vehicle swinging from side to 
side with such violence, and the 
jolting of its occupants was so great, 
that Annie became convinced they 
must be overturned. Her anticipa- 
tions, however, were not realised, 
and in about half-an-hour the car- 
riage entered a paved yard, and, 
directly afterwards, came to a stop. 

Her companion in the carriage 
now said : “ [ am going to carry you 
into a house—it is useless your 
attempting any struggle, as there is 
no one here who will give you any 
assistance. I hope ‘you will, there- 
fore, have the good sense to keep 
quiet—if so, no injury will be done 
to you. I shall have to throw a 
cloak over your head, but it will be 
removed in a minute or two.” 

He might have spared himself 
the trouble of giving this advice, 
for she was perfectly alive to the 
importance of any resistance she 
could make; and therefore no- 
thing was farther from her inten- 
tion than to offer it. It was not 
so that she expected to make her 
escape. 

The man did as he had stated, 
and, in a few minutes she found 
herself ia a warm room, rather 
scantily furnished, with a cheerful 
fire burning in the grate, and a. 
couple of lighted candles on the 
table. There were two occu- 
pants of this room, one of whom 
was the man who had carried her 
into it. They were Mr. and Mrs. 
Winter. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


THE WINTERS DEFIED. 


“WELL, my dear child,” said 
Mrs. Winter, “you scarcely ex- 
pected to see me to-night, when 


you quitted the reverend doctor's 
house. Iam afraid you have hardly 
had a pleasant drive, but your dis- 
comfort was unavoidable in order to 
carry out the little stratagem which 
has resulted in giving me the plea- 
sure of your society ; we must now 
endeavour to make you as comfort-. 
able as we can. Draw near to the 
fire, and warm yourself; I’m sure 
you must be cold.” 

The young girl turned her eyes, 
flashing with scorn and indignation,, 
on the worthy couple. ‘“ What is. 
the meaning of this outrage ?” she- 
said. ‘‘ How dare you treat me with. 
this indignity? Actually gagged !” 

Neither of the Winters made 
an immediate response. Speak,. 
you cowardly wretches !” continued. 
Annie. ‘ Has shame at your con- 
duct tied your tongues; by what 
right have you interfered with my 
liberty ?” 

“By the right of a parent,” re- 
plied Mrs. Winter ; “ but it is useless. 
giving way to your temper, Annie. 
It will be better in every way, if 


“ Right of a parent !” interrupted 
Annie; “you have no such right 
over me. I am not your daughter 
—if your daughter, you should be 
the last to admit it—you thus pro- 
claim your own infamy ; but I do 
not believe it.” 

“If I prove you her daughter,” 
interposed George Winter, “will 
you give your word of honour to 
yield a daughter’s obedience to Mrs. 
Winter ?” 

“No, I will not,” she replied. 
Such proof would only sink her 
deeper in my contempt and abhor-. 
rence.” 

“‘ Your answer convinces me that 
you know you are Mrs. Winter's. 
daughter. She was placed in Mrs. 
Grattan’s charge, and you must 
recollect well that Dr. Thornleigh. 
took you from Mrs Gratton. He 
discovered her address owing to my 
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stupidity in enclosing a letter to her 
in an envelope directed to him. I 
shall at once seek out Mrs. Gratton, 
and she will have no difficulty in 
identifying you as Annie Thornleigh, 
the daughter of Edward Thorn- 
leigh, Mrs. Winter’s husband, You 
have been brought here because, in 
answer to Mrs. Winter’s letter for- 
bidding your marriage with Captain 
Thornleigh, you proclaimed you 
would marry him. That marriage 
shall not take place, at any rate, So 
long as you are under age.’ 

“T congratulate you on the means 
you have adopted for achieving your 
purpose,” replied Annie, curling 
her lip scornfully. “I will never 
withdraw my promise to Captain 
Thornleigh. My death would cer- 
tainly prevent the marriage—you 
will never proceed to that extre- 
mity.” 

This last remark was suffered to 
pass unchallenged, and Mrs. Winter 
said, “Your temper has got the 
better of your discretion, Annie. 
You well know Dr. Thornleigh’s 
self-interested object in promoting 


your marriage with his son. You 


are the proper owner of all that large 
property, and Dr. Thornleigh desires 
to secure it for his family by your 
marriage with his son. We hope 
soon to be able to make your title 
apparent, and to put you in posses- 
sion. Your obstinacy has compelled 
us to have recourse to this step. 
Do pray abandon this foolish senti- 
mentality. You will—— 

“ Never!” exclaimed the young 

srl, 

et We will not press you to reside 
with us. Promise not to marry 
Captain Thornleigh until you are 
twenty-one, and you shall be re- 
leased at once.” 

- Whether I am Annie Thornleigh 
or not will not cause the slightest 
difference in my resolve as to Cap- 
tain Thornleigh,” replied the young 
girl. “I will do nothing 


my engagement to him. You will 
rue this night’s work yet. I de- 


_ mand to be released at once, and 


without conditions,” 

“That sounds very well, young 
lady,” said Winter ; “but your de- 
mand will not be acceded to. Listen 
to me, and Mrs. Winter and I leave 
this place immediately. We forbid, 
and shall prevent, your marriage 
with this young soldier, because we 
know you to be the victim of a con- 
spiracy which, in your foolish love, 
you cannot see. If you will engage 
not to marry without our consent, 
you shall depart with us, and return 
to Thornleigh, if you please. Other- 
wise, in the exercise of our lawful 
parental authority, we shall leave 
you here in the charge of a man 
and his wife, who will not dare to 
allow themselves to be tampered 
with. In a week J shall return to 
receive your final decision. If you 
should still retain your present ob- 


stinacy, you will be taken to the 


Continent, and remain there until 
you become more amenable to rea- 
son.” 

“J despise your threat, as much 
as I do you and your wife,” replied 
Annie, drawing herself up to her full 
height. “If I choose, I could tell 
you that which would not only cause 
you to set me at liberty this instant, 
and transport me whither I please, 
but would bring you on your knees 
to beg that this night’s work may 
never be revealed, that you might 
be spared the just reward of your 
treatment of me; but I have such 
utter contempt for you and any pro- 
mise you might give me—your word, 
indeed !—that I will refrain from 
saying what would procure my re- 
lease. If you were to take your 
oath to do what I wish, I would not 
trust you. You can, therefore, take 
whatever course you think lies in 
your power. That is my answer.” 

“T have borne this insolence too 
long, but forgtve it,” returned Win- 
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ter, witha sneer. You will find a 
bedroom prepared for you, whenever 
you require it. I have made every 
provision against an escape; any 
attempt would be useless, and 
would only result in a stricter guard 
being placed over you.” 

Annie made no reply and George 
Winter rang the bell, and presently, 
a light-haired, timid-looking man, of 
middle height, and about thirty-five 
years of age, entered the room. His 
countenance was by no means un- 
pleasant, but its prevailing expres- 
sion, as testified by the receding 
chin, was that of vacillation and 
weakness of character. If this was 
her jailor, Annie argued well for her 
chance of escape, for he looked like 
one to be easily influenced, and she 
hoped the promise of a substantial 
bribe would have the desired effect. 

“Remember,” said Mr. Winter, 
“‘T rang for you in order to repeat, in 
this young lady’s presence, who is 
Miss Thornleigh, Mrs. Winter’s 
daughter, that you and your wife are 
to treat her with respect, and allow 
her as much liberty in the house as 
is consistent with her safe custody. 
You know what will be the conse- 
quences to yourself if she pass be- 
yond these walls without my per- 
mission.” 

The man trembled and paled as 
Mr. Winter said this, and then 
turned his eyes on the young girl 
thus consigned to his charge. He 
started, as he did so, and gazed 
upon her for several seconds, as 
though fascinated by something in 
her appearance. 

“Why do you stare so imperti- 
nently at the young lady?” said Mr. 
Winter , angrily. 

“ I beg your pardon, miss,” said 
the man submissively. “I did not 
mean to be disrespectful. I under- 
stand you perfectly, sir.” This last 
sentence was addressed to Mr. Winter. 

“As you are my jailor,” said 
Annie to the man ; “perhaps your 


wife will be kind enough to show 
me to my room at once.” 

“I will fetch her, miss,” he re- 
plied, and left the apartment for the 
purpose. In a few minutes he re- 
turned with his wife, with whom 
Annie at once quitted the room, 
without addressing another word to 
Mr. and Mrs. Winter. 


Dr. Thornleigh saw at once that 
Annie had been the victim of a 
conspiracy, the anthors of which, he 
felt convinced, were Mr. and Mrs. 
Winter. This caused him the 
greatest alarm, for he quickly rea- 
lised the difficulty there would be 
in rescuing her from their power. 
He ordered a carriage to be made 
ready to take him to Scratton, with 
as much expedition as possible ; and 
while this was being done, he en- 
deavoured to soften the distress of 
Mrs. Thornleigh and Rose, who 
womanlike, had, at once, made up 
their minds that they had seen the 
last of Annie. Those horrible Winters. 
would kill her, no doubt ; and when 
Dr. Thornleigh left them, to go to 
Scratton, they were wailing and sob- 
bing, as though completely heart- 
broken. 

His errand to Scratton was to in- 
form the police of what had oc- 
curred ; he entreated them to make 
every exertion to discover Annie’s 
whereabouts, stating that he enter- 
tained no doubt that Mr. Winter was. 
at the bottom of the plot, although 
he forebore to give his reason for 
this opinion. This done, he re- 
turned to Thornleigh, where the dis- 
appearance of Miss South was by 
this time known to every member 
of the household. During the whole 
night long did he, and all the men 
on the premises, prosecu‘e the search 
for the missing girl, but without ob- 
taining the clue to what had befallen 
her. The torrents of rain which had 
fallen, and continued to fall, had 
entirely obliterated the marks made 
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in the road by the wheels of the 
carriage which had borne her away, 
so that in which direction she had 
been taken was mere matter of 
hypothesis. Mr. Winter had, by 
this means, derived material aid to 


- his scheme, in a manner wholly un- 


calculated upon. 

As soon as day broke, a broken 
basin, which Miss South had let fall 
at the moment of the scuffle, was 
picked up bya labouring man at the 
spot at which the lantern had been 
found ; thus affording certain proof 
that she had been treated with some 
violence. 

As soon as the tclegraph-office 
was open at Scratton, a message was 
despatched to Captain Thornleigh, 
informing him of what had occurred, 
and requesting him to come down 
and assist in the search for Annie. 
This addition to the telegram was 
quite uncalled for ; for the Guards- 
man would have rushed down to 
Thornleigh on the first hint that 
anything had befallen his beloved. 
A few hours after the receipt of the 
telegram he arrived there. 

Dr. Thornleigh left Scratton for 
Ferriham by the first train in the 
morning, his object being to charge 
Mr. Winter with Annie’s abduction. 
That gentleman and his wife had 
driven no further, on leaving Annie, 
than to the nearest railway-station, 
which was about four miles distant, 
leaving the carriage to return at the 
driver’s leisure. He had carefully 
laid his plans, having ascertained 
that there was a night train, which 
would take him back to Ferriham 
before Dr. Thornleigh could have 
time to reach the same place aft 
ascertaining Annie’s disappearance. 
The latter had made sure that, as 
soon as the Doctor became aware 
of Annie’s abduction, he would take 
the first opportunity of paying him 
a visit, and, therefore, was in no 
way surprised at seeing the long 
body of the clergymen entering the 


insurance office, shortly after his 
own arrival there. 

“To what do I owe the pleasure 
of this visit, Dr. Thornleigh?” he 
said, coolly. “After what took 
place at our last interview, I think 
I am justified in expressing some 
surprise at your presence in my 
office.” 

“‘ This assumption of surprise will 
not serve you, sir,” replied Dr. 
Thornleigh, in his haughtiest man- 
ner. “Oi have come to demand moy 
ward, Miss South, of whom you have: 
taken violent possession. If you at 
once give her up to me, no notice 
shall be taken of your conduct ; 
but, if you refuse to do so, Oi shall 
not only acquaint your directors 
with this abduction, but have you 
prosecuted at law.” 

“T know nothing about the per- 
son you mention,” replied Winter, 
“and must decline any conversation. 
with you. I am not acquainted 
with the young lady’s whereahouts,. 
and, if she has quitted your house, 
I have had no hand inthe affair. 
I beg to request you to leave my 
office at once; and, at the sam 
time, I may take the opportunity ot 
advising you to abstain from mak-. 
ing any unwarrantable use of my 
name. If you take any steps de- 
trimental to me, such as to these 
to which you have alluded, I will 
have you prosecuted for slander.” 

“Notwithstanding your denial, 
Oi am perfectly convinced that you 
know where Miss South is, and that 
it is entirely by your means that she 


is not at this moment at Thorn-- 


leigh,” retorted Dr. Thornleigh. 
Mr, Winter was perfectly alive: 


to the policy of making a conversa-. 
tion which could only be maintained. 


by falsehood on his side as brief as 
possible, lest he should accidentally 


make admissions prejudicial to him-- 


self, and determined that it should 
be no further prolonged. He, there- 
fore, replied— 
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“T have said all I intend to on 
this subject. I have denied all 
knowledge of Miss South’s where- 
abouts—you appear not to believe 
it. I cannot help that, but certainly 
shall not tolerate any man’s giving 
me the lie in my own office, and if 
you do not at once leave it, I shall 
summon a policeman, and give you 
in charge for annoying me.” 

Dr. Thornleigh glared at him, 
almost with ferocity, as he moved 
towards the door of the office, for 
he saw that he could not maintain 
his ground. 

George Winter possessed the 
same advantage over him which he 
had held over that worthy on the 
occasion of his visit to Thornleigh. 
A man finds it so much easier to 
carry on an argument on his own 
domain. 

“Oi think even you would hardly 
dare do that, sir,” he said; “ give 
me in charge to a police officer !— 
me, a justice of the peace !” 

Then he stalked out of the office. 
He debated whether it would be of 
any service to pay Mrs. Winter a 
visit, on the chance, if not of finding 
Annie there, of extracting some in- 
formation from her concerning the 
young girl; but a little reflection 
satisfied him that it would only be 
so much loss of time, and exposure 
of himself to fresh insult, for the 
lady had proved herself the pos- 
sessor of rather a v:rulent tongue. 
So, there being nothing further to 
be done at Ferriham, he retraced 
his steps to the railway-station, and 
took the first train back to Scratton. 

On reaching home he found that 
Captain Thornleigh had arrived 
during his absence. The latter was 
in a terrific state of excitement at 
what had befallen his beloved, and 
vowing to be revenged on George 
Winter, who, he believed, like his 
father, was the perpetrator, or, at 
any rate, the author of the abduc- 
tion. It was with the utmost diffi- 


culty that he had been restrained, 
by his mother’s earnest entreaties, 
from starting at once for Ferriham, 
and endeavouring, by the use of 
physical force, to extract from 
George Winter intelligence of An- 
nie. She did at length succeed in 
prevailing upon him to postpone 
his journey to Ferriham until his 
father’s return to that place, who, 
she hoped, would bring them some 
tidings. 

As soon, however, as he learnt 
that Dr. Thornleigh had made no 
discovery whatever, he resolved to - 
follow in his footsteps immediately, 
with a sort of idea that his deter- 
mination, coupled with the exercise 
of brute force, would accomplish 
what the Rector had been unable to 
achieve. Seeing the young man’s 
almost frenzied state of mind, his 
father added his entreaties and com- 
mands to Mrs. Thornleigh’s, that he 
should, at any rate, postpone his 
journey until he was somewhat 
cooler, for he feared that if he and 
George Winter met a personal en- 
counter would ensue, which might 
even have fatal consequences. But 
Frederick Thornleigh was inflexible 
in his purpose, and, in spite of all 
that could be urged in opposition to 
the course he was bent on taking, 
started on foot for Scratton, for Dr. 
Thornleigh would not allow him the 
use of a conveyance. 

Fortunately, ‘at the railway-sta- 
tion he fell in with Harold Somers, 
who had heard of Annie’s disap- 


pearance. 

“Ah, Thornleigh!” exclaimed 
Harold Somers ; “‘Have you come 
down in consequence of Miss 
South’s disappearance ?” 

“Yes,” replied Captain Thorn- 
leigh, without stopping. “I can’t 
stop to talk ; I’m going off by the 
train.” 

“Where to?” asked Harold, 
not intending to be thus easily 
disposed of. 
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“Ferriham,” replied the other, 
continuing his progress. There’s 
no train for half-an-hour,” returned 
Harold. 

“Tsn’t there? what a nuisance! 
At any rate, I will satisfy myself on 
the point.” 

And they entered the station 
together. On consulting the time- 
table, Frederick Thornleigh found 
it to be as Harold had stated. 

“Well, I suppose, now that you 
have satisfied yourself of my truth- 
fulness, you will give a fellow 
five minutes’ conversation,” resumed 
Harold. ‘I am very sorry to hear 
of what has occurred to Miss South. 
I suppose you were going to see Mr. 
Winter ; for, of course, he is at the 
bottom of the affair.” 

_ “Yes, I was—I should say, I am.” 

“ And it will result in a personal 
encounter.” 

“Possibly,” said the Captain, 
shortly. 

“Now, just listen to me for a few 
minutes,” resumed Harold. 

“It’s no use, my dear fellow; my 
father and mother have done all in 
their power to prevent my taking 
this journey, but without effect. 
Nothing you can say can make me 
change my purpose. I am resolved 
to see this scoundrel, and, if he will 
not tell me where Annie is, to chas- 
tise him as he deserves.” 

“Which, excited as I see you 
are, might end in your taking his 
life. Now, I will have my say, in 
spite of what you have said. I 
suppose your wish to discover 
Miss South is stronger than your 
desire to punish him ; and to in- 
jure him would probably be to 
defeat your object. You may de- 
pend upon it Miss South has not 
been taken to Ferriham, and that 
where she is no harm will befal 
her. Mr. Winter or his wife is 
sure to be in communication with 
her. Let them be carefully watched, 
and she will befound. If Mr. Winter 


fancies himself secure, he will relax 
his precautions, and then it will not 
be a difficult matter to trace her.” 

“ But Mr. Winter knows he is sus- 
pected. My father has just returned 
from seeing him. He charged him 
with the abduction, which, of course, 
Winter denied.” ps 

“A very foolish course on Dr. 
Thornleigh’s part ; but you will only 
make matters worse by following 
his example. And bear this in mind, 
we can give Mr. Winter such in- 
formation as to Miss South as will 
cause him to release her ; but it will 
be better to gain our object without 
having recourse to that means,” 


“To be sure we can! I wonder . 


I never thought of that! of course ! 
but why should he not be told 
immediately. Think of that poor 
girl’s agony of mind. I suppose it 
would be no use my telling him ; he 
would hardly believe me.” 

‘Miss South is not one to yield 
to foolish fears, Thornleigh; you 
may depend upon it she will make 
the best of her present position. I 
am satisfied she is well taken care of.” 

“ By Jove, no! she’s more courage 
than most men, but her present po- 
sition must be doubly painful to one 
of her spirit. I can’t bear to think 
of her remaining I know not where, 
for a moment longer than is neces- 

“T am anxious to keep this in- 
formation from Mr. Winter entirely 
in the interest of yourself and 
Miss South. Mr. and Mrs. Winter 
undoubtedly hate Dr. Thornleigh 
with the most cordial good-will ; 
but it is quite possible they may 
hate Miss South still more, for her 
contemptuous bearing towards them ; 
and, were I to give them the infor- 
mation which would procure her 
return to Thornleigh, would they not 
retail it to Dr. Thornleigh, and might 
it not—in fact, would it not be 
rather awkward for you and her?” 

“By Jove, it would! I never 
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thought of it in that light!” 
exclaimed Captain Thornleigh ; 
“What a bungling mess I should 
have made of the affair if I had 
not met you.” 

“Well, come with me to my 
surgery,” said Harold Somers, with 
a laugh, at the same time linking 
his arm into that of his com- 
panion’s; “lest the sight of the 
Ferriham train, which is now nearly 
due, should inspire you with such a 
strong desire to chastise George 
Winter, that you will be unable to 
resist the impulse to jump into it.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
ANNIE SOUTH’S PROJECT. 


But I must return to Miss South, 
whom I left in no very enviable 
position. 

The exhaustion, consequent on 
the treatment she had undergone, 
was very great, and although, from 
notions of caution, she strove to 
keep awake, she found it impossible, 
and almost immediately after the 
Winters’ departure, fell into a deep 
sleep, from which she was not aroused 
until the sun was high in the heavens. 
She made a hasty toilet, and then 
proceeded to unbar the door; on 
attempting to leave the room, how- 
ever, she found her egress stopped 
by the door’s being locked from the 
outside ; she had, for the moment, 
forgotten this portion of the previous 
night’s occurrences, and, stamping 
her foot in impatience and indigna- 
tion, and, looking round the room, 
she noticed a bell-rope, which she 
pulled with such energy as to detach 
it from the wire. 

“It’s no use losing my temper,” 
she murmured ; “ that won’t release 
me from this place.” 

There was a slight knock at the 
door. 

“ Be good enough to unlock my 
door,” she exclaimed. 


The turning of the key in the lock 
notified that her request had been 
complied with. Shequittedthe room 
at once, andsaw the receding form of 
the woman in front of her. On reach- 
ing the foot of the staircase she enter- 
ed theroom in which she had had her 
interview with theWinters on the pre- 
vious night, where she found a good 
fire, and breakfast laid out for her. 

It was a lovely morning, and the 
sun was shining brightly, the torrents 
of rain which had fallen during the 
night having cleared the atmosphere, 
Not a cloud was to be seen now— 
the whole sky was one vast expanse 
of blue. On regarding the prospect 
from the window, Annie saw that 
the house, in which she was a cap- 
tive, stood inthe midst of a moor, 
which sloped downwards for about 
a mile, when it commenced to rise 
more precipitously. She could dis- 
cern no other house, not even a 
barn, and the only signs of life were 
a few sheep, which were scattered 
at intervals over the moor; but the 
sight of them inspired her with hope, 
for she judged, that where there were: 
sheep there must be shepherds, and 
hoped by careful watching, to be 
enabled to attract the attention of 
one of them, and, by that means, to 
effect her escape. The brightness of 
the sun, and clearness of the sky, 
caused the moor to wear by no 
means an unpleasant aspect but she 
fully realised what must be its bleak 
and desolate appearance when over- 
cast with frowning clouds, 

She was surprised to notice, that 
apparently, there was no roadway 
to the house, but that it stood in the 
midst of the gorse and heather, with 
which the moor was overgrown ; 
this accounted for the change in the 
sound produced by the wheels of the 
carriage, and jolting to which it had 
been subjected, during the last half- 
hour of her journey on the previous. 
night. 

The house was built entirely of 
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wood, the outside of which had been 
thickly coated with tar, tu preserve 
it from the effects of the weather. 
It contained four small rooms on the 
ground-floor, two on each side of the 
doorway. Those in the front were 
used as sitting-rooms; one of the 
back rooms was the kitchen, and 
the other was entirely unfurnished, 
and was used, in the shooting season, 
for the baggage and guns of the 
sportsmen, and as a receptacle for 
the game shot by them. It con- 
tained a long cupboard, running 
the whole length of one side of the 
room, which was almost entirely 
filled with books and old newspapers, 
with which the sportsmen had whiled 
away the time when the weather 
was bad, Up:stairs. there were four 
bedrooms, corresponding to the ar- 
rangements of the ground-floor, all 
of which were plainly furnished, in 
a style suitable to the requirements 
of a bachelor establishment. At 
the present time, Annie South occu- 
pied one of the front rooms, and the 
man and his wife, who were charged 
with her custody, the other, the two 
back rooms remaining untenanted. 
The young girl was still standing, 
gazing out of the window, when the 
woman entered the room, bearing 
the breakfast tray, on which were 
tea and coffee, and sundry hot 
dishes, for the captive’s breakfast. 


“Good morning, miss !” she said ; 


““T hope you slept well.” 

“Yes, I slept well enough,” replied 
Annie, shortly. 

The woman placed the eatables 
and drinkables on the table, linger- 
ing over her ogeupation, as though 
- to invite conversation. Miss South, 
however, was in no mood for it, and 
abstained from taking further notice 
of her presence. 

“Is there anything else you re- 
quire, miss or anything that I can 
do for you?”’ the latter said, when 
she had no longer any excuse for 
remaining in the room. 


“I think not—I .will ring, if I 
‘want anything. After my breakfast, . 
I shall be glad to speak to you and . 


your husband,” said Annie. 


Her meal concluded, she sum-- 


moned her custodians, who en- 


tered her presence, looking, I am- 


bound to say, especially the man- 
very much ashamed of the nature 
of the trust confided to them. 
From his appearance and dress, An- 
nie fancied his occupation to be 
that of a clerk or bookkeeper, or of 
some kindred nature. 

She caused them to seat them- 


selves opposite to her, which they ° 


nervously did, and then com- 
menced to address them. 


“T have requested to see you. 


both to inquire by whose instruc- 


tions you keep me here—a pri-— 


soner ?” 

“We are placed here,” replied 
the man, “by Mr. Winter, with 
orders to supply all your wants, 
and to treat you with every atten- 
tion ; but not to allow you to leave 
this house without his authority.” 

“He ‘has no right to give any 
such orders,” said Annie, “and I 
shall not submit to them.” 

“‘Mrs. Winter is your mother, 


Miss Thornleigh, and, of course,. 


is your natural guardian,” re- 
turned the man. 
“My name is not Thornleigh;” 


replied Annie ; “‘ Mrs. Winter is not. 


my mother. You must know that 
my name is South. You and your 
wife- have been made participators 
in a base scheme to entrap me, and 
carry me away from Dr. Thornleigh, 
my real guardian and friend.” 

‘Mr. Winter informed me,” re. 


joined the man, “that you are Mrs.. 


Winter’s daughter, by her first hus- 
band.” 

“They may say so for some 
wicked plot of their own; bat Tdon’t. 
believe them. I know I am not 


Mrs. Winter’s daughter, and I re-. 


quire you not to detain me here.” 
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“T am sorry, miss, to say I can- 
not release you. I have promised 
SO positively to fulfil Mr. Winter’s 
orders, that I must detain you till 
he comes for you himself.” 

“T warn you,” said Annie, “ that 
- he has no right to imprison me in 
this way, and you make yourself as 
guilty as he is in obeying his wicked 
orders. Let me leave this place, 
and I will engage that you shall 
be more handsomely rewarded than 
by anything Mr. Winter will do for 
you.” 

“No, miss,” said the man, re- 
spectfully ; “‘I dare not let you go.” 

“ Dare not do what is right, and 
dare do what is so dastardly and 
wrong. I don’t understand you— 
you appear ashamed of your jailor’s 
duty. Are you in that man’s 

wer 

-“T fear he is, miss,” interposed 
the woman; ‘we, neither of us, 
like to keep you from your friends ; 
but Mr. Winter has threatened to 
do my husband an injury if he does 
not do in this case exactly as Mr. 
Winter wishes.” 

“What injury can he do? Surely 
Dr. Thornleigh could more than 
compensate you for any mischief 
you apprehend from Mr. Winter.” 

““ Tell the young lady,” said the 
woman, “ what he intends to do.” 

““T am in Mr. Winter’s power,” 
said the man ; “ tied hand and foot 
—he knows it, and so selects me 
for this task. Curse him! the 
scoundrel! I beg your pardon, 
young lady, but I have cause to 
hate him—years ago he deeply in- 
jured a member of my family. I 
need not enter into particulars, but 
it is true.” 

“Indeed it is, miss,” interposed 
the woman. “ Every word John has 
said is true. That Winter's a bad 
man, but he has my husband fast ; 
and, if we were to let you go, it 
would be ruination to us.” 

Annie saw by their manner that 


they were speaking the truth, and 
was greatly surprised to find they 
were not well disposed towards Win- 


“Surely you exaggerate the im- 
portance of the hold this man has 
upon you,” she said. “ And if not, 
I have good hopes it may be over- 
eome—my friends are very rich, and 


would lend every assistance to you, 


if it would tend to my release. Will 
you explain to me how it is that you 
are in Mr. Winter’s power? I do 
not doubt the truth of your state- 
ment.” 

“T will, Miss South,”| replied the 
man, “ though what I have to say is 
to my shame. I am a clerk in the 
insurance office at Ferriham, of 
which Mr. Winter is the head, and 
have the charge of the cash. Ina 
moment of temptation I took what 
did not belong to me, in the hope of 
being soon able to return it. I will 
not attempt any palliation of my 
conduct by stating the cause which 


led me to act thus, though I think 


it would make it lighter in your eyes. 
I had no right to make use of an- 
other person’s money, whatever the 
circumstances. This occurred about 
two months ago. Mr. Winter very 
soon discovered what I had done; 
for I will do him the justice to say 
he is a very clever and acute man 
of business, and charged me with it. 
Denial was useless, and it was not 
in my power to replace the money. 
He did not discharge me, or men- 
tion the circumstance to the direc- 
tors ; thinking, no doubt, that his 
knowledge of my defalcations would 
enable him to command my ser 
vices at any time. He promised to 
replace the money himself if I ful- 


filled his injunctions with regard. to. 


you ; but, if I failed to do so, threat- 
ened to expose me‘ to the full 
penalties of the law. You see in 
what a straight I am placed.” 

“T do. Iam sorry you are so 
weak as to yield to this tempta- 
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tion,” said Annie, gravely. ‘ What 


was the sum you took ?” 
“Nearly a hundred pounds.” 

_“If I had that amount I would 
give it you gladly, but I have not 
more than a few pounds in my 
purse ; but I can promise faithfully 
that you shall have the sum directly 
I return to my friends.” 

“Tf I only durstrisk it—but I dare 
not. He is so vindictive, that if he 
discovered you had escaped, he 
would have me arrested before I 
had had time to repay the money. 
If you had it here I would write a 
letter to the directors confessing my 
guilt, and enclosing the money ; but, 
as it is, I see no way of doing it.” 

“But I could write a letter to 
Thornleigh, asking them to send the 
money—you, or your wife, could 
take the letter. My friends would 
pay it ina moment.” 

“No, Miss South, I could not 
run the risk; they might not pay 
the money, and would very likely 
be enabled to trace you out. I am 
naturally, I am almost ashamed to 
confess, very nervous and timid ; 
and ever since I yielded to this 
temptation, have been more afraid 
of this villain than all the rest of the 
world. If I had not been a coward, 
I should not have allowed myself 
to accept the situation in the insur- 
ance office, after his infamous treat- 
ment of one very dear to me.” 

“T blush to hear you—a man— 
make these admissions ; and I must 
confess, I cannot sympathise with 


_ such feelings as you express, But 


I will put the matter in another 
light : it appears to me that, by con- 
tinuing to keep me a prisoner, so 


far from lessening your danger, you 


greatly increase it; before you had 
one cause of fear, now you stand 
between two fires, and by one of 
them you must fall, You are liable 
to be prosecuted for the embezzle- 
ment you have alluded to, and also 


for assisting in my abduction ; and, 


I should think, the punishment for 
the former, if you offered to make 
good the money, and I should give 
ou the means of doing so, would 
e far lighter than that for the lat- 
ter,” 

“Pardon me,” Miss South, re- 
joined the man, who was the pic- 
ture of abject misery ; “ but I took 
no part in your abduction, and | do 
not think, if any prosecution were 
instituted against me, I should meet 
with any punishment. Mr. Winter 
placed me here, and required me to 
take charge of his wife’s daughter, 
of whom he is the legal guardian, 
and I am merely carrying out his 
injunctions. I considered this very 
question well before consenting to 
carry out his wishes, and believe I 
chose the lesser evil. Much as I 
fear him, I should not be so foolish 
as to allow that fear to tempt me to 
commit a fresh crime.” 

“ You are committing a crime in 
keeping me here against my will.” 

“J hope not. I cannot express 
how painfully I feel my position.” — 

“There, say no more! I have 
no patience with you!” exclaimed 
Annie, angrily. “ Leave me, while I 
have any temper left! You're a 
miserable coward, and deserve no 
better fate than to be kept in con- 
stant fear of this man.” 

“TI beg your pardon, my dear 
young lady,” said the man, submis- 
sively; ‘“‘you have no idea how 
wretched I am! I never closed 
my eyes once last night !” 

To this Annie made no answer, 
but turned away towards the win- 


dow, and he and his wife slunk 


noiselessly out of the room, 

She saw plainly that, as George 
Winter had stated, her custodians 
were not to be influenced to release 


her; and that, if she succeeded in 


effecting her escape, it would be by 
her own unaided exertions, and at 
once concentrated her mind in the 
endeavour to concoct some plan for 
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obtaining her release; but, after 
several hours’ thinking, she had not 
made the slightest progress towards 
that end. She determined to keep 
on as good terms as possible with 
her jailors, and to give them no 
cause to suspect her of harbouring 
any attempt to get away. They re- 
sponded very readily to her ad- 
vances, for their task was most dis- 
tasteful to them, and they were 
naturally amiably-disposed persons, 
and sympathised with her position. 
Annie passed much of her time in 
their company in the kitchen. She 
was permitted perfect liberty in the 
‘house, and every room was open to 
her ; but the outer doors were kept 
locked, and the keys kept by the 
man in his pocket. — 

The first and second days passed 
away. Annie saw no mode of es- 
cape. Every window was strongly 
barred, and the keys were never, by 
any chance, off the man’s person. 


In vain she racked her brain for 


some means of putting her jailors 
off their guard, and she was almost 


beginning to despair; but on the 
night of the second day, as she lay 
ke thinking, an idea struck her 


which caused her the liveliest satis- 
‘faction, and, by the morning, she 
had formed a project which she 
hoped would result in her liberty. 

On the previous days she had 
amused herself, when wearied with 
thinking, by looking over the books 
and old newspapers contained in 
the cupboard in the unoccupied 
room ; and the two sitting-rooms in 
the front of the house, both of which 
‘she had occupied, were littered over 
with them. 

She had become pretty well ac- 
‘quainted with the habits of her 
guardians, who always took their 
meals at stated times. She herself 
dined at one, and they had their 
dinner as soon as she had concluded 
hers. 
Immediately after her own dinner, 


therefore, on the third day of her 
residence on the moor, when she 
knew that they were occupied in 
the discussion of their mid-day 
meal, she left the sitting-room, and 
proceeded up-stairs. She opened 
the door of one of the back-bed- 
rooms quietly, entered the room, 
shut herself in, and, in the course of 
a minute, emerged from it, shutting 
the door very gently when she had 
done so. Then she stepped into 
the other back room in the same 
stealthy manner, remained there for 
about the same length of time, and 
then quitted it, closing the door 
after her as before. Her curiosity, 
or whatever it might be, now prompt- 
ed her to pay a visit to the sleeping 


apartment of Mr,and Mrs. Kimber. 


If she went for anything, apparently 
she did not find it, for she returned 
from the room almost immediately, 
empty-handed. Her own bedroom 
now received an inspection, and in 
little more time than she had occu- 
pied in the other apartments, she 
left it, bearing her waterproof hat. 
Apparently she had, at length, found 
the objects of her search ; but what 
a strange gitl not to have known 
that they were in her own room, 
where it was natural to suppose they 
would be. She closed the door of 
this room also, and descended the 
staircase, where she hung up her 
walking attire on a peg in the lobby, 
by the side of some wraps belonging 


-to her keepers. But of what use 


could they be to her? She could 
hardly expect to walk through locked 
doors or barred windows. 

Eccentric Miss South ! 

But surely, after all, she was in 
search of something in addition to 
her cloak and hat, as else she was 
the most inquisitive young damsel 
that ever breathed ; for she had no 
sooner suspended these articles of 


‘clothing, than she entered the un- 


occupied back room, where she made 


_ but a-cursory stay, carefully closing 
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the door, as she had done upstairs ; 
but this door she locked, afterwards 
putting the key in her pocket. The 
same course of procedure she adopt- 
ed with the two sitting-rooms in the 
front of the house, apparently doing 
little more than looking into them, 
so short.was her stay, and then lock- 
ing the doors and pocketing the keys. 


She had, perhaps, occupied about 


ten minutes in these explorations, — 
she remained standing in the lobby 


‘for about five minutes longer, and 
then entered the kitchen, looking 


preternaturally pale, but with no 
hesitation in her manner. 

“‘ Have you finished your dinner ?” 
she asked. ‘Oh, I see you have! 
I have come to sit with you while 
Mr. Kimber smokes his pipe, if I 
may.” And without waiting for an 
avswer, she drew a chair towards the 
fire, and seated herself upon it. “I 


feel so lonely in the sitting-room.” 


sure you must, miss,” said 
the man, “I’m very sorry that I 
dare not let you go; | have tried 
hard to summon courage to do so, 
but dare not. We are very proud 
to have your company, and it’s very 
good of you to sit with the like of 
us ; but the kitchen is hardly fit for 
you at present ; however, Mrs. Kim- 
ber will soon get it sided up. But, 
my word, how pale you look! I 
an see you're pining to get away ; 
I am afraid the confinement is 
making you ill.” 
; “Oh, no! I think not. I feel 
very well. Perhaps I do fret a little 
after my liberty—that is natural ; 
but I am not ill. Iam usually pale,” 
replied Annie, somewhat disjointedly. 

“T should be grieved, indeed, if 
you were to fall ill,” rejoined the 
man ; and he forthwith proceeded 
to fill his pipe, to which, when done, 
he applied a light, and then com- 
menced calmly puffing volumes of 
smoke out of his mouth. 

He had been engaged in this oc- 


cupation for about five minutes, 


when Mrs. Kimber, after indulging 
in several rather audible sniffs, said— 

“Why, John, you’ve been letting 
some of the lighted tobacco fall on 
the floor, or else you’ve thrown the 
paper down outside the fender.” 

Mr. Kimber took his pipe from 
his mouth, and looked on the floor. 
“No, I haven’t !” he said. 

“Then it’s a cinder blown out 
from the fire. I can smell burning !” 

At the same time a sort of muffled 
roaring became apparent, the sound 
of which rapidly increased. 

As this sound fell upon Kimber’s 
ear, the pipe dropped from his hand, 
his face assumed an expression of 
the most abject terror, and he cried 
out, in a tone of the utmost alarm— 

“Hark! do you hear that roar- 
ing? I know what it means. My 
God ! the house is on fire !” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


ITS RESULT. 


ANNIE SoutuH became a shade paler, 
as the man made this announcement, 
but said nothing, nor did she move 
from her position. She was shocked 
to behold the fearful terror depicted 
on Kimber’s countenance. The na- 
turat colour forsook his face, which 
assumed a dull leaden hue, he stared 
wildly, a shiver passed through every 
limb, but he made no effort to rise 
from his chair. He was actually 
paralysed by fear. 

Mrs. Kimber gave a slight scream, 
and then, seeing the state of her 
husband, endeavoured to rouse him 
to activity. 

“Tt is fire, indeed,” she exclaimed. 
“Where can it be? Jump up, man ; 
are you going to sit there, to. be 
burnt to death? Ifyou lose no time, 
we shall be able to put it out, 1 dare 
say Come, and let us see where it is.” 

The man turned a vacant- look 
upon his wife, but still retained his 
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seat. He seemed as though he did 
not understand her. 

“ What's come over you, John ?” 
she continued, shaking him by the 
shoulder. “You fool! why don’t 
you stir? there’s no danger yet !” 

Still he did not move. 

“Bah! you wretched coward,” 
continued Mrs. Kimber, shaking him 
still more violently. But seeing that 
she was only wasting moments which 
were precious, she left him, and 
rushed out of the room, and up the 
Staircase. She flung open the first 
door she came to—it was that of 
one of the unoccupied rooms—the 
apartment was a mass of flames, 
which she saw at a glance it would 
be hopeless to attempt to extinguish 
—the window was wide open, and 
the draught thus caused, made the 
fire burn all the more fiercely, She 
dashed down the staircase again, 
uttering a loud scream, and then 
tried to open the door of the room 
facing the kitchen, from which she 
fancied she also heard the sound of 
burning ; on finding it locked, and 
the key taken from it, an idea struck 
her, and she paused for a few 
seconds ; then she entered the 
kitchen. 

“« Miss South,” she said, “this is 
your doing—I am certain of it, I 
hope you are satisfied—this will be 
our ruin. It is quite impossible to 
put out the fire.” 

“You are right,” replied Annie ; 
“it is my doing. I was determined 
to prevent the possibility of failure— 
every room in the house, but this, 
is on fire, and being of wood, the 
flames cannot be extinguished.” 

“Oh, how could you do this?” 
said the woman, reproachfully ; 
_ “you have utterly ruined us.” 

“Tt is your own fault ; you would 
not let me go, although you might 
have done so without risk ; you have 
_ only to thank your husband’s coward- 
ice for what has occurred. It was 
hardly likely I should remain here 


quietly, for Mr. Winter to carry out 
his threat of taking me abroad. I 
had no other means of effecting my 
escape. But we must not waste 
time in talking; we have not too. 
much of it on our hands, The house 
will soon be burnt to the ground. 
Hark ! how the roaring is increasing,. 
the flames will penetrate the parti- 
tion in a few minutes, Let us get 
away while we can, in safety.” 

“Yes,” replied the woman, sorrow- 
fully ; “ there is nothing else to be 
done,” and she heaved a deep sigh ; 
“we must not be burnt alive.” 

“‘ Haye you the keys of the out- 
side doors ?” asked Annie. 

“Nd, he has them. John, it’s no 
use waiting here, we can do no 
good—we must get away while we 
can ; get up and unlock the door, or 
else give me the keys.” ; 

The man regarded her with the 
same vacant stare as before. Annie 
became alarmed at his appearance. 

“Keys of the rope?” he said, 
slowly. 

“Keys of the house, man,” the 
woman replied, 

“You want to see whether the 
cash is right,” he rejoined ; “ 1 shan’t 
give ’em up.” 

Annie was beginning to feel very 
uneasy. It was evident that Kim- 
ber’s wits were wandering. 

“Are you daft, man?” shrieked. 
the woman ; “it’s the keys of «> 
front door; get up and unlock it 
yourself, if you won’t part with 
them.” 

“For her to get away,” rejoined 
the man (he seemed to understand 
now that no one was anxious to dis- 
cover his peculations at the insurance 
office), ‘‘and have Winter on to me 
— he'll prosecute me, if she escapes, 


you fool. The keys will stop where. 


they are—in my pocket.” 
“But, Mr. Kimber, the house is 


on fire—every moment is of import-. 
“Tam. 
am not going to run away from you.. 


ance !” interposed Annie. 
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You surely do not wish us all to be 
burnt to death! Do, pray, unlock 
the door.” 

The man burst into a laugh. He 
had quite forgotten his danger, and 
thought this was only a trick of 
Annie’s, 

That’s a goodone!” he ex- 
claimed ; ‘“ House on fire—eh? 
well, when it’s burnt down, you'll 
be able to walk away.” And he 
chuckled to himself at what he 
considered the excellence of his joke. 

“You idiot!” said his wife; 
“the young lady is telling you the 
truth ; the house is really on fire ; 
—every room in it but this ;—if 
we do not get away directly, it 
will be too late.” 

“What! you're in league to- 
gether, are you?” he resumed ; 
“do you want to see me impri- 
soned by that villain?” 

“Nonsense, John,” rejoined Mrs. 
Kimber ; “ You know [| love you 
too well for that ; Miss South is not 
going to escape ; give me the keys, 
I want to fetch a broom in that is 
in the backyard. Don’t get such 
foolish fancies into your head.” 

She thought she would try what 
coaxing would do. 

“You're telling lies,” he said ; 
“what did you tell me the house 
was on fire for? you’re both in a 
plot to ruin me. I shan’t give up 
the keys to anyone.” 

Annie and the woman were now 
seriously alarmed — the windows 
were so securely barred that es- 
cape by any means but the doors 
was impossible, and both doors 
were locked, and this more than 
half-witted man had the keys in 
his pocket, and would not give 
them up, or unlock the doors him- 
self. Was Annie’s plan of escape 
only going to result in her destruc- 
tion? It was ahorrible idea. Mean- 
while, the roaring of the flames and 
crackling of the burning wood be- 
came more and more distinct. 


“Get up and look for yourselfs 
Mr. Kimber,” said Annie ; “ you 
will see the house is really on 
fire. Can’t you hear the noise ?” 

“You're trying to gammon me; 
I shan’t stir from where I am,” he 
returned, doggedly. 

“‘ We shall have to get them from 
him by force,” whispered Annie to 
Mrs. Kimber, “ or we shall be burnt 
to death ; he’s been frightened out 
of his senses ; what poe does he 
keep them in 

“He generally them in 
one of his hind pockets,” rejoined 
the woman in the same tone; 
“but he’s very strong—I’m afraid 
we cannot overpower him.” 

“We'll try,” said Annie, firmly ; 
“it’s the only chance for our lives. 
Go close to him, and I will get 
behind him; directly I put my 
hand on his shoulders, push him 
backwards with all your force.” 

At the same time Annie moved 
towards a large dresser, and, after 
opening and shutting a drawer in 
it, by way of preventing any sus- 
picion on the part of the man, 
placed herself quickly and resist- 
lessly behind his chair. At a 
glance from her, Mrs. Kimber ad- 
vanced close to her husband. be) 

“Come, John; don’t be foolish,” 
she said, in a wheedling tone. 

“None of—— ;” but before he 
had concluded his sentence, he 
found himself lying on his back on 
the floor, the chair on which he had 
been seated, under him, whither he 
had been thrown with great vio- 
lence, for both women had exerted 
all their strength to prevent the risk 
of failure. - 

Annie instantly placed her knees 
on his chest, and tried to hold him 


down. 
“Be quick!” she exclaimed ; 


“never mind how you get them ; 


tear his coat to pieces, or any- 
thing, but lose no time.” 
“Ah! that’s it, is it?” said the 
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man, as he struggled violently with 
his assailants. But they were fight- 
ing for life, and that knowledge 
gave them superhuman strength. 
The contest continued for about 
two minutes, and the strength on 
both sides appeared to be pretty 
equally balanced, and Annie had re- 
ceived several severe blows, for the 


man struck out whenever he could | 


get a hand free; but Annie now 
began to feel her strength failing, 
and the keys had not yet been ob- 
tained, and, if they did not quickly 
succeed, their fate was sealed. 

Up to this moment Annie had 
received the largest share of his 
force, but, feeling his wife’s hand 
approach the pocket in which he 
usually kept the keys, he turned 
his attention to her, and relaxed his 
hold upon Annie’s arms. The 
young girl had hitherto attempted 
no injury towards the man, her en- 
deavour having been only to hold 
him down while his wife possessed 
herself of the keys ; but she saw now 
that their only chance lay in dis- 
abling him; so, the instant her 
hands were free, she inserted them 
in his neckcloth, and, with all her 
strength, dashed the back of his 
head against the strong floor ; twice 
she did this, but on the second oc- 
casion there was no resistance on his 
part ; he rolled over stunned. 

“Oh, miss! you’ve killed him!” 
exclaimed the woman. 

“No, I have not; he’s only 
stunned; but I should have been 
justified in doing so,” replied An- 
nie, panting for breath. ‘‘ But we 
have not a moment to spare; the 
fire is bursting through the wall— 
the keys! the keys!” 

Mrs. Kimber placed her hand in 
the pockets of the insensible man, 
in which he kept the’ keys, for the 
possession of which there had been 
so fearful a struggle. ‘“ They are 
not here, miss,” she exclaimed, in 
a tone of alarm. 


“Not there ! they must be! let 
me feel!” 

They searched in everyone of his 
pockets, but nokeys were to be found. 

“He changed his coat before 
dinner, now I recollect,” said Mrs. 
Kimber, “and must have left them 
in the pocket of the other, by 
mistake.” 

“* Aud where is the other coat?” 
asked Annie, eagerly. “In our bed- 
room.’ 


“Oh, if we had only known © 


this! It is perfectly impossible to 
get them now; everything in -the 
room must be consumed,” 

The two women regarded each 
other with horror for several mo- 
ments; then Annie seized the 
poker. ‘Get the tongs,” she ex- 
claimed ; “we'll try to burst open 
one of the doors,” then rushed 
from tlie room. 

The flames from the two front 
rooms had met across the passage, 
so that escape by the hall-door was 
precluded. The heat had now be- 
come almost unbearable; all the 
paint on the woodwork was blistered, 
even that which had not yet been 
touched by the flames. The fire was 
now raging with terrific fury, and 
they could hear pieces of burning 
timber falling in the rooms over 
head, and were in momentary ex- 
pectation that the roof would give 
way, which would be their death- 
knell. How frantically they wrenched 
at the lock on the back-door! the 
perspiration dripped from them as 
they redoubled their efforts to force 
off the plate, behind which the bolt 
was shot. At length it yielded, there 
was a crunching sound, and in a few 
seconds the door was open before 
them. 

“Thank God !” exclaimed Annie 
with fervency. ‘ Now for your hus- 
band !” 

They found the man Still insensi- 
ble, and by their united efforts 
dragged him out of the house. 
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. “Why, your dress is on fire, Mrs. 
Kimber !” exclaimed Annie, as soon 
as they had laid him down at a safe 
distance from the house. Without a 
moment’s consideration, she gather- 
ed up the folds of the burning gar- 
ment, and by pressing them close to- 
gether, succeeded in stifling the 
flame, which had only just ignited. 
In doing this, her hands became 
scorched, but the pain was not felt 
amidst all the excitement she was 
passing through. 
“Tt’s out now,” she said, then she 
sank upon her knees and thanked 
God for her delivery from what 
would have been the most horrible 
of deaths. The flames were now 
bursting through the roof, and huge 
tongues of fire were to be seen curl- 
ing out of all the windows, with the 
exception of that of the kitchen, and 
from the glow which was visible in- 
side that room, it was plain the fire 
had penetrated it. Had they re- 
mained in the ill-fated house but a 
very few minutes longer, their escape 
would have been impossible. Mean- 
while Mrs. Kimber was bending 
anxiously over her husband, trying 
to restore him to consciousness ; it 
was a relief to find that he was only 
stunned, and his breathing proved 
this. After remaining in the fresh air 
for a few minutes, he opened his 
= and stared vacantly around 
“What has happened? Where! 
where am I?” he inquired languidly. 
“Out of that house, thank God !” 
replied his wife, “or you would not 
have been alive at this moment.” 
He turned his gaze upon the 
burning mass. 
- “Then the house was on fire,” he 
muttered slowly. 
_ “ Of course it was, and we should 
all have been burnt to death but for 
Miss South. You lost your wits alto 
gether, and would not give up the 
keys of the house,” rejoined the 
woman. 


“In afew more minutes he was 
able to stand, and walk with his, 
wife’s assistance, although he com-. 
plained of great pain in his head, 
which neither of his companions 
thought it wise to account for. Both 
he and his wife resigned themselves 
tothefactthat Annie had thuseffected. 
her escape, they could not now pre- 
vent it ; it was to their interest to en- 
deavour to gain her good-willin every 
possible way. She told them, when 
she saw how terribly low-spirited 
they were at the course Mr. Win- 
ter would probably take towards 
Kimber, in consequence of what had. 
occurred, that she would use all her 
influence to induce Dr. Thornleigh 


‘to make good the sum which the 


man had misappropriated. For this 
they expressed their gratitude very 
warmly. 

Annie, having now realised her 
escape from her. imprisonment and 
from her impending death, became 
desirous to reach Thornleigh with as 
little delay as possible. She felt 
sure her lover had been in- 
formed of her abduction, and was 
most anxious to allay the suspense 
which she knew he must suffer. She 


thought it probable she would find | 


him there on her arrival ; she had no 
idea in what part of the country they 
were, for the Kimbers had stated, on 
her previously making the inquiry, 
that they had been forbidden by Mr. 
Winter to give her that information. 
She now learnt from them that the 
nearest railway-station with which 
they were acquainted was Fone 
about six miles distant. 

The three wanderers presented a 
most disorderly appearance, for dur- 
ing the struggle for the keys, the 
clothes of all of them had sustained 
considerable damage ; 3 _ moreover, 
owing to the time lost in this con- 
test, none of them had time to 
secure any covering in addition to 
the usual indoor attire. On their 


arrival at Foxham, therefore, Annie . 
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purchased a hat and waterproof 
cloak for herself, and similar articles 
of clothing for the woman, and a hat 
for the man, and their appearance of 
respectability thus improved, they 
proceeded to the station. 

For about twenty miles of their 
journey Annie’s route and that of 
the Kimbers would be the same ; 
but at Long Heath the train would 
separate, one portion going in the 
Scratton direction, and the other in 
that of Ferriham. Annie, however, 
took leave of her companions at 
Foxham. With her the Kimbers 
' made many apologies for the course 
they had pursued towards her, 
joined with the most earnest entrea- 
ties that she would bear in mind her 
promise to use her influence with Dr. 
Thornleigh to procure the money 
which would extricate the man from 
the unfortunate position in which 
he had placed himself by his dis- 
honesty. 

It was near seven o’clock when 
Annie arrived at Thornleigh. The 
whole of the establishment was 
thrown out of its propriety by her ap- 
pearance., 

As soon as she was seen in the 
fly which brought her from the sta- 
tion, the servant who had opened 
the door left it, and rushed to the 
drawing-room with the welcome 
news. This quickly brought Dr. 
and Mrs. Thornleigh and Rose 
into the hall; and the tidings, by 
some unexplained telegraphy, being 
circulated through the house, all the 
servants formed a well-peopled back- 
ground; so that when Annie alighted, 
she was received by an improptu 
tableau vivant of a very heart-stirring 
character. 

** Miss South, Oi thank Gawd for 
your safe return.” 

** My dear child, I am so glad to 
see you!” 

“My darling Annie, I could cry 
for joy !” 

Simultaneously exclaimed — the 


Doctor, his wife, and daughter. 
After much embracing and many 


affectionate expressions from the. 


three, Annie was permitted to re- 
ceive the congratulations of the ser- 
vants, with the female portion of 
whom she shook hands, and then 
retired to her room to improve her 
toilet. On rejoining the family in 
the drawing-room, she found there 
Rowland Thornleigh, who had been 
summoned from London to assist in 
the search, and had almost im- 
mediately forgotten her disappear- 
ance, and buried himself in his 
study, from which he was aroused 
by the commotion. He, however, 
warmly welcomed her. She re- 
‘counted the circumstances of her 
capture, detention, and escape, as 
already known to the reader, much 
to the admiration of her hearers, 
who were loud in their expressions 
of wonder at her courage, self-con- 
trol, and presence of mind. 

In return, Annie was informed 
of the means which had been taken 
for her discovery and rescue, and 
that Captain Thornieigh was then 
absent prosecuting inquiries. 

While thus engaged in mutual ex- 
planation, a fly was heard to drive to 
the door. 

“That must be Frederick,” they 
exclaimed simultaneously. 

“Let me go to the door alone to 
meet him,” said Annie, and she left 
the room to do so. 

It was Frederick Thornleigh, and 
in a most despondent state of mind, 
After his disappointment, his hopes 
of finding Annie at Thornleigh be- 
came very slender. She opened the 
the door to him. 

“ Frederick ! Frederick !” she ex- 
claimed, as she rushed into his arms. 

“ My own darling!” he articulated 
with difficulty, as he passionately 
embraced her, and kissed her re- 
peatedly, He tried to speak again, 
his lips trembled, but no sound pro- 
ceeded from them, the joy of behold- 
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ing her again had quite unmaned 
him, and this strong young soldier, 
who would have faced unflinchingly 
almost certain death in the presence 
of the enemy, burst into tears, 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A DIFFICULT¥ REMOVED. 


AFTER some discussion between 
Dr. Thornleigh and his son and An- 
nie South, it was decided not to 
institute legal proceedings against 
Mr. Winter. It was not likely he 
would repeat his offence, and, be- 
ing now on her guard, there would 
be little reason to fear him. Any 
prosecution for the abduction would 
be met by parental authority, and 
would procure the girl a large amount 
of unenviable notoriety. Annie also 
succeeded, though not without diffi- 
culty, in persuading her lover to 
abandon his intention of bestowing 
personal chastisement on Winter, 
who thus escaped all ill conse- 
quences of his scheme, save the loss 
of his shooting-box. The Guards- 
man, fearful of some other accident, 
tried in vain to gain her permission 
to name an earlier day for the mar- 
riage than that previously fixed 
upon. The next day Captain 
Thornleigh was to return to his 
regiment. 

On the following morning the 
Thornleigh postboy, amongst other 
letters, brought one addressed to 
Miss South, written in a bold, clerk- 
like hand. 

“Do you know your correspon- 
dent, Annie?” asked Dr. Thorn- 
leigh ; “ from the appearance of the 
letter one would almost feel dis- 
posed to think it had emanated from 
an attorney’s office. Oi hope it is 
not the preliminary to legal pro- 
<eedings.” 

- And Dr. Thornleigh smiled 
grimly at, what he intended to be 


a joke. The fact was that whenever 


. the young girl received a letter from: 


some correspondent who was un- 
known to him, it made him feel un- 
easy—such letters might convey to 
her information detrimental to him, 
and he had a latent fear that the 
present one might relate to the 
question of her title to his property. 

At the sight of the letter in ques- 
tion Annie could hardly forbear a 
start, and, but for her strong self- 
control, she must have betrayed her 
annoyance. 

None but her lover noticed the 
momentary expression of vexation 
and anger which flitted across her 
countenance. 

“Yes, I think I know my corre- 
spondent, Dr. Thornleigh,” she re- 
plied ; “and I am under no appre- 
hension as to its contents.” 

So saying she broke the seal, and 
commenced feading the letter ; for at 
Thornleigh it was the custom to open 
any letters that the post brought, 
whether the recipient happened to 
be alone or in company with other 
members of the family, at once, 
without going through the form of 
looking up appealingly to the com- 
pany, with the finger and thumb 
placed under the seal, and uttering 
the words, “Have I your permis- 
sion ?” or, “ Will you excuse me ?” 
or even the more simple “ May I?” 
to the breach of the rules of good 
society notwithstanding. 

So Miss South, without any apo- 
logy, commenced the perusal of her 
letter. She would have preferred 
deferring it until she was alone, but 
knew that, by doing so, it would 
cause remark, which she was de- 
sirous of avoiding. A slight frown 
wrinkled her brow, but only for an 
instant; and her expression was 
graver than usual—almost stern— 
as she read the few lines contained 
in the letter. When she had made 
herself mistress of its contents, she 
replaced it in the envelope, and con- 
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veyed it to her ‘pocket, without re- 
mark. 

“Oi suppose there is nothing in 
your letter that would interest any 
of us, moy dear ?” said the Rector. 

“Nothing whatever, Dr. Thorn- 
leigh,” replied Annie, laconically. 

About half-an-hour afterwards she 
retired to her own room, and, having 
locked herself in, again took the 
letter from her pocket for perusal. 

The address of the writer was— 


“151, Black's Inn Lane, 
“ London. 


DEAR Miss Soutu,” the 
note ran, “ I beg to congratulate you 
on the marriage I understand you are 
about to form with Captain Thorn- 
leigh. My object in writing is to 
recal to your mind that I am in 
possession of certain documents, 
which, under the circumstances, you 
might think desirable to have in 

ur own keeping ; and to say that, 
if you will favour me with a visit—or, 
in case you should prefer it, inform 
me where and when I can have the 
honour of waiting upon you—I have 
no doubt our meeting would result 
in my placing them in your hands. 
Awaiting your reply, 

remain, 
“ Yours very truly, 
“ RICHARD LAMBERT.” 


“ P.S.— You will be sorry to hear 
that my circumstances and prospécts 
are not so good as they were when 
I had the pleasure of your acquaint- 
ance.” 

“*Mean-spirited coward!” mut- 
tered Annie. “‘ How could I ever 
have been so foolish as to——But I 
did not! I know now that I never 
loved him ; it was-only a girlish 
fancy. And he would intimidate 
me! He wants to sell me those 
silly effusions, at the recollection of 
which I feel I blush. What fools 
most school-girls are! But what 
moust be my course? He means 


me to understand, that if I refuse 
his price for those letters, he will 


show them to Frederick! I should 
like to defy him! How I hate to. 
be threatened !” 


And she stamped her foot with 

should like to” stamp on him, 
the cur! And, if it were not for 
Frederick, I would defy him ; but 
am I to endanger my life’s happi- 
ness for the sake of gratifying my 
passion? Oh, Frederick! if I did 
not love you so! And to have to 
deceive you!—you, so frank, so 
honourable! No, no! I cannot do 
it! But to explain—will not that 
be still harder?—to confess my 
folly—and what will be the result ? 
I do not see my way—circum- 
stances shall decide my course 
for me. I will go and talk to 
Frederick. Will more difficulties 
arise to peril our marriage ?—this is 
the third! First the information 
given by the Somerses; then my 
abduction by those wretches ; and 
now this letter. Surely this ‘must 
be the last! but may it not be in- 
superable ?” 

She determined at once to seek 
Captain Thornleigh, and proceeded 
to the library. She found him there 
alone. 

“TI thought you would never let 
me go away without bidding me 
good-bye,” he said, as she came in. 

“You knew I would not, you 
mean, Frederick,” was her reply. 

“You know I am not curious, 
darling,” he resumed, “and I do 
not wish to seem to be so, when I 
say that I hope those Winters are 
not still trying to annoy you. If 
they are, I will spare them no 
longer. That man and I will have 
a reckoning.” 

“The Winters, Frederick! They 
could hardly know yet that I am no. 
longer at Pine Moss, I think I am 
safe from their persecutions—at any 
rate, for a few days, But what 
brought them to your mind ?” 
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“That business-looking _ letter, 
which caused you so much annoy- 
ance.” 

“And what makes you: think it 
annoyed me ?” 

“ Oh, Annie! have I not watched 
your countenance so long, so in- 
tently, that I understand its varied 
expressions so well that I can almost 
tell what is passing in your mind. 
I marked your look of vexation, 
though it was but for an instant, as 
your eyes fell on the handwriting 
on the envelope.” 

.“ You are right, Frederick—I was 
annoyed ; but I had no idea my 
face was so good an exponent of 
what was passing in my mind. I 
thought I had it more under con- 
trol,” 

“But surely I can do something 
to mitigate this annoyance? If I 
can, will you not tell me the cause 
of it? If I cannot, I will not press 
you to give me your confidence, 
though you know how pleased I 
should be if you would volun- 
teer it.” 

‘* But are you not very curious to 
know who was my correspondent, 
and what was, the subject of his 
letter?” said Annie, beginning to 
get excited and almost reckless as 
she proceeded. Don’t you think 
that you have a right to know, to 
demand to see this letter? Do you 
not think I ought to have no secrets 
from you? I tell you that this 
letter has troubled me greatly, and 
that it is because I love you 
that it is so. Now, do you not in- 
sist upon my showing it to you ?” 

Her face was very pale, and her 
eyes flashed with excitement, and 
she seemed to be almost panting 
for breath. Captain Thornleigh re- 
garded her in astonishment, not un- 
mixed with a slight feeling of alarm 
—her demeanour: was so different 
= that which usually characterised 

er. 

‘ My darling !” he exclaimed, “I 


am surprised—nay, hurt—at your 
manner. Have I ever given you 
reason to suppose that I was of a 
suspicious or tyrannical disposition ? 
Have I ever endeavoured to take 
advantage of our relations ? I can 
understand that you may have little 
secrets from me, and I should scorn 
to seek to penetrate them. Any- 
thing you like to tell me spontane- 
ously I am only too delighted to. 
hear ; but to seek to establish myself 
in the character of your confessor, 
as though I were suspicious of you 
—no, no! I like you to confide in 
me; nothing gives me so much 


pleasure as to hear of all that con-. 


cerns you; but to endeavour to 
force your confidence—if I could 
not trust you to have secrets, I 
should not think you worthy to be 
my wife !” 

“Then you do not threaten to 
break off our engagement if I refuse 
to let you see this letter?” 

“ Have I ever asked to see it? 
Oh, Annie, what is the meaning of 
your strange manner? You make 
me very uneasy. Why keep recar-. 
ring to this letter? I know your 
reason for keeping its contents from 
me is not shame at any act of yours, 
whatever else it may be.” 

“ But it és, Frederick. I will con--: 
ceal nothing from you. I sought 
you, doubting what course to take, 
and determined to be guided en-. 
tirely by your conduct. If you had 
insisted upon seeing this letter, even 
at the risk of breaking off our en-: 
gagement, I would have refused. 
As you have acted’ so differently, 
there it is—read it. I will then 
give you its explanation.” 

She handed the letter to him and’ 
watched him as he read it. He 
guessed its meaning, and returned: 
it, looking very grave, 

“T suppose the documents this: 
man alludes to, are letters from you 
to him,” he said. 

“They are.” 
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“Were they written before or 
after we knew each other ?” 

“ The last was written six months 
before I left school.” 

“Then I have nothing to do with 
the matter.” 

** But do you not wish to know 
their contents ?” 

. “ I suppose they related to some 
girlish fancy, that you imagined was 
love, but I am quite confident you 
have never done anything the know- 
ledge of which, if it came to my 
€ars, would cause any change in our 
relations. I am perfectly satisfied 
of my honour, my dearest. You 
may have been foolish ; of course, it 
would be idle for me to say that I 
should not have preferred to know 
that those letters had not been 
written, that you had never even 
fancied that you had given your 
heart to anyone but myself.” 

“It was only fancy, Frederick— 
I never knew what love meant until 
Iknew you. There are not many 
men like you, Frederick, though 
most men pretend to hold them- 
selves above the petty jealousies 
and suspicions with which we poor 
women vex ourselves. But you 
shall know everything now. On 
several occasions, I met this Richard 
Lambert, who was an articled clerk 
in some solicitor’s firm in London, 
when I was under sixteen, at a house 
at which our schoolmistress visited. 
He was then a pretty-looking effe- 
minate youth, about seventeen years 
of age; I was pleased with the at- 
tention he paid me. I did not know 
then how contemptible his character 
was, but I soon learnt. After seeing 
each other only three times we fan- 
cied ourselves in love, and forthwith 
commenced a clandestine corre- 
spondence, which was carried on 
through the medium of one of the 
school servants. After a time I 
found out what a mean creature he 
was, and put an end to the corre- 
spondence, I returned his letters, and 


asked him to do the same with mine, 
which he refused. We never met 
except at the house I have men- 
tioned, when there were always 
others present. Oh, Frederick! 
you cannot think what I experience 
at making this confession—to think 
that I could ever have entertained 
any regard for such a man.” 

“TI am glad you have told me, 
Annie,” replied her lover, “ though 
it is natural that I should regret 
your folly; but, as it was only a 
school-girl’s fancy, it need not cause 
you such trouble. You had hardly 
arrived at years of discretion.” 

“ And you still love me, Frede- 
rick ?” 

The only answer he made to this 


question was to encircle ‘her lithe 


waist with his arm, and draw her 


gently towards him—then he im- - 


printed passionate kisses on her 
lips. 
Pe Frederick,” she said, after a 
short silence, “I have ‘not a single 
secret from you now, and I promise 
not to have another so long as I 
live.” 

“Then I think you will have to 
stop the mouths of a good many of 
the ladies you will become ac- 
quainted with in town,” he laughed. 
“ Think what a privation that will 
be.” 

“TI care not—then I will do so,” 
she replied. ‘Then I will be told 
nothing that I may not repeat to 

ou.” 
: “What a model wife I shall have 
—but what are we do about this 
fellow’s letter? Shall we take no 
notice of it?” 

“T will do whatever you advise, 
Fred.” 

“Dear me, how meek we have 


become all at once !” he said, laugh-- 


ing. “ Is this the independent young 
lady we used to know? But, seri- 
ously, my pet, I think the best thing 


will be for me to see the young. 


knave, and get the letters from him 


- 
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if he will give them up‘ for a few 
pounds,- I think you can trust me 
to get them for you, my love.” 

“I know what you mean, Fred ; 
but I give you permission to read 
them, though I blush when I think 
-of the romantic nonsense they con- 
tain.” 

“No, you know perfectly well, 
young lady, I shall not look at 
them—I shall burn them at once. 
I think, if no notice be taken of this 
respectable young lawyer’s letter, 
that he will be troubling one or 
either of us with a continuation of 
his effusions.” 

“TI leave the matter entirely in 
your hands, Fred—all I have to say 
is—please, if you love me—do not 
have any fracas with this despicable 
creature.” 

“My dearest, the character you 
have given me of him, will preclude 
anything of the sort.” 

So, it was arranged that Captain 
Thornleigh should have an inter- 
view with Mr. Lambert, and, soon 
-afterwards, he took his departure for 
London. 

On arriving there, his first resort 
was to No. 151, Black’s Inn Lane. 
From the height at which Mr. Rich- 
.ard Lambert’s quarters were situated 
—he occupied an attic—it was evi- 
‘dent that his position was no 
very exalted one—by the way, 
this sounds somewhat paradoxical. 
Captain Thornleigh found the young 
man at home, and acknowledged 
the correctness of Miss South’s de- 
‘scription. His features were de- 
cidedly good, but, like his frame, 
were on far too small a scale for the 
requirements of manly beauty. He 
did not appear to be more than 
‘twenty years of age, but the marks 
of dissipation were already indelibly 
‘stamped upon his face—his costume 
was decidedly “seedy,” and this, 
with the room he occupied, which 
-was barely furnished, and served the 
joint purposes of sitting and sleep- 


ing-room, and was, by the way, sa- 
turated with the odour of stale to- 
bacco-smoke, was sufficient indica- 
tion that he had only stated the 
truth when informing Miss South 
that his circumstances were hardly 
so good as they had been. 

Richard Lambert stared uncom- 
fortably at Captain Thornleigh—the 
sight of a stranger always made him 
feel uneasy. 

“My name is Thornleigh, Cap- 
tain Thornleigh,” said the person so 
named. “I am here in consequence 
of a letter you wrote to Miss South. 
I will not detain you more than a 
few minutes. What I have to say 
is this—you have some letters writ- 
ten by her; about a dozen, I un- 
derstand. I am deputed by her to 
give you five pounds on your hand- 
ing those letters to me.” 

“And she sent you /” returned 
Lambert, in surprise ; “well, that 
seems rather arummygo. I should 
have thought you would have been 
about the last person she would have 
liked to know that such letters were 
in my possession. But really, you 
know, I don’t see how I could give 
them up to you without her consent 
in writing. It would be a breach of 

of honour, you see.’ 

m Honour, you wretched cur! 
don’t do the word such injustice, as 
to allow it to proceed from your 
lips. If I amtounderstand by your 
reply that you refuse my offer, the 
matter is at an end; the letters are 
of no value, and your only chance 
of receiving anything for them is, 
from us. Before going, I have one 
piece of advice to give you—you 
had better not trouble Miss South 
with any further applications on this 
or any other subject.” 

“Well, come! if you'll be a little 
more liberal, you shall have them— 
I’m sure you'd gladly give twenty 
pounds, if you knew what was in 
them—you shall have them for ten.” 


“You quite mistake me, if you © . 
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think, by these means, to raise my 
curiosity to see these letters. How- 
ever, you know the extent to which 
1 am prepared to go ; and if you do 
not accept my offer, our interview is 
at an end,” 

And Captain Thornleigh moved 
towards the door. 

“Here, you shall have them for 
five pounds,” said the other, in a 
sulky tone ; “though, I must say, I 
call it uncommon shabby, to say the 
the least of it.” 

“* Dou’t use such language to me, 
sir,” said Captain Thornleigh ; “ get 
the letters at once, and be good 
enough to keep any further remarks 
you may feel disposed to make to 
yourself.” 

Richard Lambert did as directed, 
and then Captain Thornleigh re- 
sumed, “You get a pen and ink, 
and draw up a receipt for five 
pounds, including in it a statement 
that you have given me every letter 
that Miss South has written you, for 
that sum. If you are disposed to 
try any tricks in the future with let- 
ters you have kept back, I shall 
make use of the document.” 

The receipt was drawn up in the 
form required, the money paid, and 
the letters handed over to the cap- 
tain, who placed them, two or three 
at a time, in the fire, which 
was burning in the grate. This 
' proceeding elicited much wonder 
on the part of Mr. Richard Lam- 
bert. 

“Are not you going to read 
them ?” he asked. 

“TI believe they were written to 
you, and not intended for me to 
see,” said Captain Thornleigh. 

“Well, I should have thought 
you would have read them, after 
paying for them.” 

“No doubt, sir—you measure me 
out of your own bushel, hence your 
error.” 

The young Guardsman waited 
until the last of the letters was en- 


kaly consumed, and then Tose tot 
iree his departure. 

“‘T have spared you the chastise- 
ment which you richly deserved for 
sending a threatening letter to a 
lady, sir,” he said, “considering 
your conduct too despicable for 
such notice ; but I caution you not 
to make any unwarrantable use of 
Miss South’s name, lest I should. 
not be so forbearing again.” And 
he stalked out of the young man’t 
presence. 

Thus the third hitch in the way 
of Annie’s marriage was removed. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
DR. THORNLEIGH’S ERROR. 


THE morning, which was to see Cap- 
tain Thornleigh and Annie South 
man and wife, broke bright and 
clear, and the Thornleigh house- 
hold was astir at an early hour, en- 
gaged in preparations for the ap- 
proaching ceremony, for it was to 
be a “grand” wedding. Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh was bustling about in all direc- 
tions, giving J/as¢ instructions con- 
cerning the breakfast, each of which 
was characterised by about as much 
finality as that of the farewell con- 
cert of a popular singer. 

Dr. Thornleigh and his two sons, 
and another gentleman, who was to 
be Annie’s co-trustee with Roland 
in her marriage settlement, as well 
as Mr. Bosch, of the firm of Todey 
and Bosch, were by themselves in 
the library, engaged in completing 
that important document. It had 
been read over and Dr. Thornleigh 
signed the instrument which settled 
twelve thousand pounds on Annie 
South, Mr. Bosch witnessing the 
signature. 

The church was filled with ac- 
quaintances of the Thornleighs and 
others who had come to witness the 
ceremony, amongst whom, accord- 
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ing to promise, was Harold Somers. 
Dr. Thornleigh was going to per- 
form the service unaided, he thought 
he had good reasons for this decis- 
sion. He commenced reading the 
initiatory portion of the marriage 
service, the publication of the banns, 
not without some trepidation, which 
the result proved was not without 
foundation. When he had arrived 
at the words “hold his peace,” he 
did not make the usual pause, but at 
once commenced “ Oi require —” 
but before these words were ,com- 
pleted, a voice from the body of the 
church called out, “I forbid the 
banns, and at the same time a man 
‘was seen leaving one of the pews. 
The sensation throughout the church 
was immense. Who could this per- 
son be that had “interfered to pre- 
vent the marriage?” It was under- 
stood Miss South had not a relative 
in the world. Had Captain Thorn- 
leigh a wife already, and was this 
man a relation of hers? The re- 
porter of the Scratton Protector in- 
stantly began scribbling away with 
all his might. Dr. Thornleigh, and 
one or two other persons, recognised 
the man who had spoken as Mr. 
Winter. Mrs. Winter was also pre- 
sent. The hue of the Rector’s face 
became cadaverous, and those very 
near him saw him tremble, but he 
was determined to go through the 
ceremony—as determined as the 
bride and bridegroom, who ex- 
changed glances, the former paleing 
slightly, and the face of the latter 
becoming suffused with colour. 

The situation was a most unplea- 
sant one for the whole Thornleigh 
party ; the silence in the church was 
breathless, only broken by the creak- 
ing of the hinges of the pew which 
Mr. Winter was leaving. Dr. Thorn- 
leigh waited to hear what that 
worthy was about to say; he intended 
to give him the lie, and after a short 
explanation, to proceed with the 
ceremony. 


As Mr. Winter was proceeding up 
the aisle, he was touched on the 
arm by Harold Somers; on recog- 
nising the latter he stopped, and 
Harold made him a rapid whispered 
communication. Mr. Winter’s coun- 
tenance exhibited extreme surprise, as 
wellasdoubt. Several sentences, inthe 
same subdued tone, were exchanged, 
Harold, apparently, speaking with 
great earnestness, and endeavouring 
to impress him with the truth of 
some statement he was making. To 
all appearance, he succeeded, for 
Mr. Winter proceeded no farther. 
He looked towards the group and 
the altar, and said, 

“I withdraw my objection to this 
marriage; it may proceed. From 
a communication just received, I 
find I spoke under a misapprehen- 
sion. I beg to apologise for having 
interfered in the ceremony.” 

Then he returned to his pew, 
apparently with the utmost self-pos- 
session. His wife regarded him 
with surprise, but, after a whispered 
conversation between them, she ap- 
peared to be satisfied; and they 
both smiled significantly. The con- 
gregation were almost more sur- 
prised at the manner in which Mr. 
Winter had withdrawn his prohi- 
bition than at the prohibition itself, 
and half sxpected that some fresh 
objection would be raised. The 
silence which the performance of 
the ceremony imposed upon them 
was almost unbearable to some of 
the most inveterate gossips of the 
place, who longed for the conclusion 
of the service, that they might com- 
pare ideas as to the explanation of 
the temporary interruption of the 
service. 

A feeling of uneasiness stole over 
Dr. Thornleigh, as to the reason of 
Mr. Winter’s withdrawal of his ob- 
jection. What could it mean? That 
young Somers had been the means 
of it, it was plain. He felt that he 
would rather Mr. Winter had stated 
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Off the Scent 


the grounds of his prohibition, and 
that the ceremony had proceeded 
in spite of them. He made no re- 
mark, but again commenced, “Oi 
require,” and this time was allowed 
to proceed without interruption ; 
but he was not in his usual form ; it 
was accident. His usual pomposity 
was wholly wanting, and his “ Ois ” 
were less rounded than was his 
wont. 

In a few minutes Frederick Thorn- 
leigh and Annie became man and 
wife; then the usual amount of 
gratulation was gone through, and 
the bride and bridegroom adjourned 
to the vestry, accompanied by those 
who were to witness their signatures, 
and Annie signed her adopted 
maiden name for the last time. 
Dr. Thornleigh’s uneasiness had 
almost vanished by this time; he 
had persuaded himself that Harold 
Somers’ communication to George 
Winter, whatever it was, had only 
been made in the interests of the 
bride and bridegroom ; probably he 
had told him some falsehood, which 
was pardonable under the circum- 
stances. With this thought, his or- 
dinary self-sufficiency returned, ac- 
companied by great elation, conse- 
quent on the fulfilment of his scheme. 

As he passed down the aisle, he 
checked himself at the pew in which 
Harold Somers was seated. 


“ Well, moy dear young friend” © 


he said, with a bland smile, “ Oi 
think you have not defeated moy 
game, as you phrased it.” 

Harold Somers smiled. He could 
not resist saying, though he after- 
wards, regretted it, lest it should 
cause the newly-married couple any 
unpleasantness,— 

“Tt was unnecessary, Dr. Thorn- 
leigh. I saw, if I let things take 
their course, you would defeat your 
own game, which you have just 
done most effectually.” 

The feeling of uneasiness again © 


crept over the Rector; there was 
evidently some mystery, with which 
he was unacquainted, but of which 
Harold Somers had the key. 

“What do you mean ?” he asked. 

have nothing to add to what I 
said,” replied the young man ; “ you 
will learn my meaning quite as soon 
as you wish.” 

Seeing that Harold intended to 
enlighten him no further, he con- 
tinued his course down the aisle. 

“I congratulate you, Dr. Thorn- 
leigh,” said Mrs. Winter, as he 
passed them, a sardonic grin over- 
spreading her face. I never at- 
tended a wedding which gave me so 
much pleasure. I should think your 
mind must be quite easy now.” 

Dr. Thornleigh made no reply ; 
but this remark, following so closely 
upon what had fallen from Harold 
Somers’ lips, increased his sensation 
of discomfort tenfold. What did it 
all mean? Had he made some 
blunder in his scheme? Most assu- 
redly, Dr. Thornleigh. 

The young lady who has passed 
by the name of Annie South was 
not Annie Thornleigh. This was 
the discovery made by Harold So- 
mers when Annie South’s head had 
been shaved during her serious ill- 
ness. He missed the scar which he 
knew the injury caused by Mrs. 
Winter to her little daughter must 
have left, and from that moment be- 


came positive she was not, as he had . 


hitherto supposed, his young cousin. 
Therefore, Dr. Thornleigh, in imagi- 
ning the child in Mrs. Gratton’s 
charge to be his deserted cousin, had 
been altogeher Off the Scent. Who 
she was, and how the Rector’s mis- 
take arose, and what became of the 
realAnnie Thornleigh, and themeans 
by which the street Arab, Johnny 
Gratton, became metamorphosed 
into Signor Grattoni, probably the 
future will ere long disclose. For 
the present, au revoir, good reader. 


A NIGHT-HUNT IN THE ADIRONDACS. 


WE had taken with enthusiasm our 
first lesson in wood-craft at a place 
called the Still-water of the Boreas, 

—a long, deep, dark reach in one of 
the remote branches of the Hudson, 
—had tasted thoroughly the luxury 
of sleeping on hemlock-boughs, and 
of knowing that the next meal was 
not a question of a stated number of 
hours, or of our promptness at the 
the dinner-table, but a question of 
skill in the use of the rod or the 
gun,—when our guide, a young 
backwoodsman, proposed to conduct 
us to a lake in the mountains where 
we might float for deer. 

' Our journey commenced in a steep 
and rugged ascent, which brought 
us, after an hour’s heavy climbing, 
to an elevated region of pine forest, 
years before laid waste by lumber- 
men, and presenting all manner of 
obstacles to our awkward and en- 
cumbered pedestrianism. The woods 
consisted chiefly of pine trees, though 
yellow-birch, beech, and maple, were 
common. The satisfaction of having 
a gun, should any game show itself, 
was the chief compensation to those 
of us who were thus burdened. A 
partridge would occasionally whirr 
up before us, or a red squirel snicker 
and hasten to his den; else the 
woods appeared quite tenantless. 
The most noted object was a mam- 
moth pine, apparently the last of a 
great race, which presided over a 
cluster of yellow-birches, far up the 
mountain’s side. 

_ About noon we came out upon a 
long shallow sheet of water, which 
the guide called Bloody - Mouse 
Pond, from a tradition that a mouse 


had been slaughtered there many 
years before. Looking out over the 
the silent and lonely scene, his eye 
was the first to detect an object ap- 
parently feeding upon lily- pads, 
which our willing fancies readily 
shaped into a deer. As we were 
eagerly waiting some movement to 
confirm this impression, it lifted up 
its head, and lo! a great blue heron. 
Seeing us .approach, it spread its 
long wings, and flew solemnly across 
to a dead tree on the other side of 
the lake, enhancing, rather than 
relieving, the loneliness and desola- 
tion that brooded over the scene. 
As we proceeded, it flew from tree 
to tree in advance of us, apparently 
loth to be disturbed in its ancient 
and solitary domain. On the margin 
of the pond we found the pitcher- 
plant growing, and here and there 
in the sand the closed gentian lifted 
up its blue head. 

In traversing the shores of this 
wild desolate lake, I was conscious 
of a slight thrill of expectation, as if 
some secret of Nature might here 
be revealed, or some rare and un- 
heard-of game disturbed. There is 


ever a lurking suspicion that the 


beginning of things is in some way 
associated with water, and one may 
notice that in his private walks he 
is led by a curious attraction to 
seek out all the springs and ponds 


in his route, as if by them was thé. 


place for wonders and miracles to! 
happen. 

Pressing on through the forest, 
after many adventures with the pine* 
knots, we reached about the middle 
of the afternoon, our destination, 
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Nate’s Pond,—a pretty sheet of 
water, lying like a silver mirror in 
the lap of the mountain, about a 
mile long and half a mile wide, sur- 
rounded by dark forests of balsam, 
hemlock, and pine, and, like the one 
we had just passed, a very picture of 
unbroken solitude. 

It is not in the woods alone to 
give one this impression of utter 
loneliness. In the woods are sounds 
and voices, and a dumb kind of 
companionship ; one is little more 
than a walking tree ; but come upon 
one of these mountain-lakes, and 
the wildness stands relieved and 
meets you face to face. Water is 
thus facile and adaptive, that it 
makes the wild more wild, while it 
enhances cultivation and art. 

The end of the pond which we 
approached was quite shallow, the 
stones rising above the surface as in 
a summer-brook, and everwhere 
showing marks of the noble game 
we were in quest of — footprints, 
dung, and cropped and uprooted 
lily-pads. After resting for a half- 
hour, and replenishing our game- 
pouches at the expense of the most 
respectable frogs of the locality, we 
filed on through the soft, resinous 
pine-woods, intending to camp near 
the other end of the lake, where the 
guide assured us, we should find a 
hunter’s cabin ready built. A half- 
hour’s march brought us to the lo- 
cality, and a most ‘delightful one it 
was,—so hospitable and inviting that 
all the kindly and beneficent influ- 
ences of the woods must have abided 
there. Ina slight valley, about one 
hundred yards from the lake, though 
hidden from it for good reasons, 
surrounded by a heavy growth of 
birch, hemlock, and pine, with a 
lining of balsam and fir, the rude 
- cabin welcomed us. It was of the 
approved style, three sides enclosed, 
with a roof of bark and a bed of 
boughs. A faint voice of running 
water was heard near by, and, fol- 


lowing the sound, a delicious spring- 
rivulet was disclosed, hidden by the 
moss and debris as by a new fall of 
snow, but here and there rising in 
little well-like openings, as if for our 
special convenience. On smooth 
places on the logs I noticed female 
names inscribed in a female hand ; 

and the guide told us of an English 
lady, an artist, who had traversed 
this region with a single guide, ma- 
king sketches. 

Our packs unslung, our first move 
was to ascertain in what state of 
preservation a certain boat might 
be, which the guide averred, he had 
left moored in the vicinity the sum- 
mer before,—for upon this hypo- 
thetical boat our hopes of venison 
rested. After a little searching it 
was found under the top of a fallen 
hemlock, but in a sorry condi- 
tion. A large piece had been split 
out of one end, and a fearful leak 
was visible ‘nearly to the water-line. 
Freed from the tree-top, however, 
and caulked with a little moss, it 
floated with two aboard, which was 
quite enough for our purpose, A 
jack and an oar were necessary to 
complete the arrangement, and be- 
fore the sun had set our professor of 
wood-craft had both in readiness. 
From a young yellow-birch, an oar 
took shape with marvellous rapidity 
—trimmed and smoothed with a 
neatness almost fastidious, — no 
makeshift, but an instrument fitted 
for the delicate work it was to 
perform. 

A jack was made with equal skill 
and speed. A stout staff, about 
three feet long, was placed ‘upright 
in the bow of the boat, and held to 
its place by a horizontal bar, through 
a hole, in which it turned easily ; a 
half-wheel, eight or ten inches in 
diameter, cut from a large chip, was 
placed at the top, around which was 
bent a section of new birch-bark, 
thus forming a rude semicircular 
reflector. Three candles placed 
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within the circle completed the jack. 
With moss and boughs seats were 
arranged—one in the bow for the 
marksman, and one in the stern for 
the oarsman. A meal of frogs and 
Squirrels was a good gastronomic 
preparation, and when darkness 
came, all were keenly alive to the 
opportunity it brought. Though by 
no means an expert in the use of 
the gun—adding the superlative de- 
gree of enthusiasm to only the posi- 
tive degree of skill—yet it seemed 
tacitly agreed that I should act as 
marksman, and kill the deer, if such 
was to be our luck. 

After it was thoroughly dark we 
went down to make a short trial-trip. 
Everything working to satisfaction, 
about ten o’clock we pushed out in 
earnest. For the twentieth time I 
felt in the pocket that contained the 
matches, ran over the part I was to 
perform, and pressed my gun firmly, 
to be sure there was no mistake. 
My position was that of kneeling 
directly under the jack, which I was 
to light at the word. The night 
was clear, moonless, and still. Near- 
ing the middle of the lake, a breeze 
from the west was barely perceptible, 
and noiselessly we glided before it. 
The guide handled his oar with 
great dexterity; without lifting it 
from the water or breaking the sur- 
face, he imparted the steady, uniform 
motion desired. How silent it 
was! Occasionally a lily-pad would 
brush along the bottom, and, stoop- 
ing low, I could hear a faint mur- 
‘muring of the water under the bow: 
else all was still. Then, almost as 
by magic, we were encompassed by 
a huge black ring. The surface of 
the lake, when we had reached the 
centre, was slightly luminous from 
the starlight, and the dark, even 
forest line that surrounded us, 
doubled by reflection in the water, 


presented a broad unbroken belt_of 


utter blackness. The effect was 
quite startling, like some huge con- 


jurer’s trick. It seemed as if we 
had crossed the boundary-line be- 
tween the real and the imaginary, 
and this was indeed the land of 
shadows and of spectres. What 


magic oar was that the guide wielded, | 


that it could transport me to such a 
realm. Indeed, had I not com- 
mitted some fatal mistake, and left 
that trusty servant behind, and had 


not some wizard of the night stepped 


into his place. A slight splashing 
in-shore broke the spell, and caused 
me to turn nervously to the oars- 
man. ‘“‘ Musquash,” said he, and 
kept straight on. 

Nearing the extreme end of the 
pond, the boat gently headed round, 
and silently we glided back into the 
clasp of that strange circle of dark- 
ness. Slight sounds were heard as 
before, but nothing that indicated 
the presence of the game we were 
waiting for; and we reached the 
point of departure as innocent of 
venison as we had set out. 

After an hour’s delay, and near 
midnight, we pushed out again. 
My vigilance and susceptibility were 
rather sharpened than dulled by the 
waiting ; and the features of the 
night had also deepened and inten- 
sified. Night was at its meridian. 
The sky had that soft luminousness 
which may often be observed near 
midnight at this season, and the 
“large few stars” beamed mildly 
down. We ftoated out into that 
spectral shadow-land, and moved 
slowly on as before. The silence 
was the most impressive. Now and 
then the faint yeap of some travelling 
bird would come from the air over- 
head, or the wings of a bat whisp 
quickly by, or an owl hoot off in 
the mountains, giving to the silence 
and loneliness a tongue. At short 
intervals some noise in-shore would 
startle me, and cause me to turn in- 
quiringly to the silent figure i in the 
stern. 

The end of the lake was reached, 
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and we turned back. The novelty 
and the excitement began to flag ; 
tired nature began to assert her 
claims ; the movement was sooth- 
ing, and the gunner slumbered fit- 
fully at his post. Presently some- 
thing aroused me. “ There’s a 
deer,” whispered the guide. Lis- 
tening, there came the cracking ofa 
limb, followed by a sound as of 
something walking in shallow water. 
It proceeded from the other end of 
the lake, over against our camp. 
On we sped, noiselessly as ever, 
but with increased velocity. Pre- 
sently, with a thrill of new intensity, 
I saw the boat was gradually head- 
ing in that direction. Now, to a 
sportsman who gets excited over a 
gray squirrel, and forgets that he 
has a gun on the sudden appearance 
of a hare, this was a severe trial. I 
felt suddenly cramped for room, 
and trimming the boat was out of 
the question. It seemed that I 
must make some noise in spite of 
myself. “ Light the jack,” said a 
soft whisper behind me. I fumbled 
nervously for a match, and dropped 
the first one. Another was drawn 
briskly across my knee, and broke. 
A third lighted, but went out pre- 
maturely, in my haste to get it up 
to the jack. What would I not 
have given to see those wicks blaze! 
We were fast nearing the shore,— 
already the lily-pads began to brush 
along the bottom. Another attempt, 
and the light took. The gentle 
motion fanned the blaze, and in a 
moment a broad glare of light fell 
upon the water in front of us, while 
the boat remained in utter darkhess. 

By this time I had got beyond 
the nervous point, and had come 
round to perfect coolness and com- 
posure again, but preternaturally 
vigilant and keen. I was ready for 
any disclosures: not a sound was 
heard. In a few moments the trees 
along-shore were perfectly visible. 
Every object put on the shape of a 


gigantic deer. A large rock looked 
just ready tobound away. Thedry 
limbs of a prostrate tree were surely 
his antlers. 

But what are those two luminous. 
spots? Need the reader be told 
what they were? In a moment the 
head of a real deer became outlined ; 
then his neck and foreshoulders ; 
then his whole body. There he 
stood, up to his knees in the water, 
gazing fixedly at us, apparently ar- 
rested in the movement of putting 
his head down for a lily-pad, and 
evidently thinking it some new- 
fangled moon sporting about there. 
“Let him have it,” said my promp- 
ter—and the crash came. There 
was a scuffle in the water, and a 
plunge in the woods. ‘“ He’s gone,” 
said I. ‘Wait a moment,” said the 
guide, “and I will show you.” 
Rapidly running the boat ashore, we 
sprang out, and holding the jack 
aloft, explored the vicinity by its 
light. There, over the logs and 
brush, I caught the glimmer of those 
luminous spots again. But, poor 
thing! there was little need of the 
second shot, which was the un- 
kindest cut of all, for the deer had 
already fallen to the ground, and 
was fast expiring. ‘The success was 
but a very indifferent one, after all, 
as the victim turned out to be only 
an old doe, upon whom maternal 
cares had evidently worn heavily 
during the summer. 


This mode of taking deer is very 
novel and strange. The animal is 
evidently fascinated or bewildered. 
It does not appear to be frightened, 
but as if overwhelmed with amaze- 


ment, or under the influence of some 


spell. It is not sufficiently master 
of the situation to be seusible to 
fear, or to think of escape by flight ;. 
and the experiment, to be success- 
ful, must be done quickly, before 
the first feeling of bewilderment 
passes. 
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Witnessing the spectacle from the 
shore, I can conceive of nothing 
more sudden or astounding. You 
see no movement and hear no noise, 
but the light grows upon you, and 
Stares and stares like a huge eye 
from the infernal regions. 

According to the guide, when a 
deer has been played upon in this 
manner and escaped, he is not to be 
fooled a second time. Mounting 
the shore, he gives a long signal 
snort, which alarms every animal 
within hearing, and dashes away. 


The sequel to the deer-shooting 
was a little sharp practice with a re- 
volver upon a rabbit, which was so 
taken with the spectacle of the camp- 
fire, and the sleeping figures lying 
about, that it ventured quite up in 
our midst; but while testing the 
quality of some condensed milk that 
sat uncovered at the foot of a large 
tree, he had his spine injured by a 
bullet. 

Those who lodge with Nature find 
early rising quite in order. It is 
our voluptuous beds, and isolation 
from the earth and the air, that pre- 
vents us from emulating the birds 
and the beasts in this respect. With 
the citizen in his chamber, it is not 
morning, but breakfast-time. The 
camper-out, however, feels morning 
in the air, he smells it, sees it, hears 
it, and springs up with the general 
awakening. None were tardy at 
the row of white chips arranged on 
the trunk of a prostrate tree, when 
breakfast were halloed ; yet all were 
speedily convinced that the dieteti- 
cal use of venison at this season, 

icularly, was the last to be taken 
into account. 

The day was warm and. calm, and 
we lounged about at leisure. The 
woods were Nature’s own. It was 


‘ a luxury to ramble through them,— 


rank, and shaggy, and venerable, 
but with an aspect singularly ripe 
and mellow. No fire had consumed 


and nolumberman plundered. Every 
trunk and limb and leaf lay where 
it had fallen. At every step the 
foot sank into the moss, which, like 
a soft green snow, covered every- 
thing, making every stone a cushion 
and every rock a bed. I almost 
felt a necessity for believing in Fauns 
and sylvan deities, . 

Indulging in a brief nap on a rug 
of club-moss carelessly dropped at 
the foot of a pine-tree, I woke up to 
find myself the subject of a discus- 
sion by a troop of chickarees. Pre- 
sently three or four shy wood-warb- 
lers came to look upon this strange 
creature that had wandered into their 
haunts ; elseI passed quite unnoticed, 

Trout-fishing in the Adirondacs 
has this desirable feature—there is 
little danger of your being surfeited 
with fish, or of your hand forgetting 
any of its cunning in the process of 
taking them. It being August, we 
were both too late and too early for 
lake-trout—too late by June and too 
early by October; and of brook- 
trout only enough were obtained 
to demonstrate the fact that such 
luxuries were possible. Was ever 
any other fish so fastidious as this, 
requiring such sweet harmony and 
perfection of the elements for its 
production and sustenance? Of 
two similar ponds in the same lo- 
cality, one had trout and the other 
sun-fish and perch. The shores of 

e trout-pond were high and rocky, 

a those of the other were low, 
ith more or less vegetable matter 
in the water. 

Trolling for pickerel remains when 
trout-fishing is a failure; and in 
Lake Sanford, within sight of Mount 
Marcy, the monarch of the Adiron- 
dacs, most noble ones may be taken, 
weighing ten to fifteen pounds. 

But better than fish or game, or 
grand scenery, or any adventure by 
night or by day, is the wordless in- 
tercourse with rude Nature one has 
on these expeditions, 
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MADAME ROLAND. 


“THREE separate works, com- 

prising four volumes octavo of 
from three hundred and fifty to four 
hundred pages each, have been pub- 
lished, since January, 1857, in Paris, 
two of which have reached a third, 
and the other a fourth edition, on the 
life and times of Madame Roland. 
This fact attests the interest that 
Frenchmen still have in her history. 
Her autobiography, written during 
five months’ confinement in prison, 
was first printed in the third year of 
the Republic, and though known to 
have been expurgated and altered, 
has passed, within seventy years, 
through more than half that num- 
ber of editions, each succeeding one, 
however, being scarcely more than 
a reprint of its predecessors. By 
the testament of her daughter, The- 
resa Eudora Roland, widow of M. 
Champagneux, dated in 1846, the 
Imperial Library came into posses- 
sion of the original manuscript in 
1863, and after authenticating its 
genuineness, made it accessible to 
the literary public three years ago. 
Two of the three works—the third 
being a Study of her Life—conform 
to the text of the manuscript, the 
only difference being, that, whilst 
one, in the interests of modesty, 
‘permits expurgation, the other scru- 
pulously reproduces the whole. Both 
the works contain the recently-dis- 
covered letters of Madame Roland 
to Buzot, about which there is the 
following story : In November, 1866, 
a young man, employed by the 
booksellers as a collector of auto- 
graphs, presented himself at a shop 
on the Quai Voltaire with a bundle 


of old manuscripts. They were 
declined at first, but, after being ex- 
amined, were purchased for fif 
francs, having been found to be ori- 
ginal letters from Madame Roland. 

The knowledge gained from these 
new sources of the most remarkable 
woman of modern times,—remark- 
able not less for her virile intellect 
than her womanly heart, her free- 
thinking than her purity of action, 
her peerless beauty than her tragic 
fate—has corrected much of history 
and given new zest to the alleged 
liaisons of the Republic. That the 
warmth and abandon of the autobio- 
graphy will prevent its translation 
into English, notwithstanding its 
rich material, and that the “ Buzot 
letters,” which make out of literal 
fact a love tragedy wilder than ro- 
mance, and present psychological 
phenomena such as the upheaving 
of society alone could reveal, will 
never be literally translated, seem 
reason enough for a Magazine sketch 
of her life. 

Marie Jeanne Philipon, born in 
Paris, March 18, 1754, was the only 
child of a wood-carver. In writing 
from prison, thirty-nine years after- 
wards, she describes her childhood 
as spent in the midst of fine arts, 
nourished by books, conscious of no 
superiority but merit, and no great- 
ness but virtue. Manon, her pet 
name, learned to read so early and 
easily that she could never recal the 
process. At the age of seven she 
was accustomed to rise at 5 A.M., 
creep in her night-gown, without 
shoes or stockings, to her table in 
the corner of her mother’s bedroom, 
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and there to learn her lessons, read 
her story books, and write poetry, 
till called to her task in her father’s 
workshop. No restraint was imposed 
upon her reading; she devoured 
every book she could obtain ; and 
it furnishes her a theme for remarks 
which that age permitted, that at ten 
she had added to her knowledge of 
ancient and modern history the Con- 
fessions of Rosseau and the Candide 
of Voltaire. 

During her next twelve years we 
have the often-told history of maiden- 
hood. At the convent she had 
formed friendships with Sophie and 
Henriette Cannet, sisters, six and 
ten years her seniors, with whom 
she corresponded till her marriage. 
Then, at M. Roland’s request, no 
reason being assigned, she ceased 
to answer their letters ; but she said 
afterward, “It was a wrong view; 
marriage is grave enough, and if 
you make it more so by taking from 
a wife the sweetness of female 
friendship, you run risks not anti- 
cipated.” 

The picture of these years, as 
painted in the correspondence, is 
full of interest. Not personal topics 
only, but court intrigues, as they 
were whispered by the people, come 
up for comment. 

It has been said already that after 
her marriage her correspondence 
with the Canets ceased. From 1789 
to 1792 they did not exchange a 
word. Politics, as well as the com- 
mand of her husband, separated 
them. But—to the honour of wo- 
man’s fidelity to friendship let the 
story be told—when, years afterward, 
the news of Madame Roland’s 
arrest reached the old chateau, 
Henrietta hastened to Paris, with 
perseverance that would not accept 
denial gained access to her cell, and 
urged her with earnest implorings to 
escape in the disguise she had 
brought. “I was a widow,” Henri- 
ette says, without children, whilst my 


friend had a husband and a daughter. 
What more natural than that I 
should expose my life to save hers ? 
I proposed a change of garments, 
and that she should escape while I 
remained. My prayers and tears 
availed nothing. ‘They will kill 
you,’ she continually repeated. ‘Your 
blood will set back against me. 
Better suffer a thousand deaths my- 
self than to reproach myself wi 
yours.” 

But to return to our narrative. On 
the sth of February, 1780, Marie 
Philipon became the wife of Roland. 
He was forty-six years old, she 
twenty-six. She had known him 
several years as a literary friend, had 
learned to esteem him as a man of 
probity old enough to be her father, 
and had been flattered by his inter- 
est in her studies. But she did not 
love him, he fell short of her idea of 
a husband, and in marrying him she 
“charged herself with both his 
happiness and her own.” 

During the first nine years that 
followed their marriage, Roland oc- 
cupied several public positions and 
made two considerable journeys, his 
wife accompanying him, to England 
and to Switzerland. One child only, a 
daughter, was born to them, which, 
but for his cold temperament and 
exacting disposition, might have be- 
come a bond of union between hus- 
band and wife. With more than 


common devotion nevertheless, the 


devotion of duty, Madame Roland 
partook of the occupations of her 
husband, editing his notes, rewriting 
his journals, and reviewing his arti- 
cles for encyclopedias and news- 
papers. ‘Working with him be- 
came as natural as eating with him.” 


During a long illness she never left 


his bedside, for months, depriving 
herself of air and exercise until he 
was out of danger. Through their 
whole united life she prepared the 
dyspeptic’s food with her own hands. 
In his sickness she never permitted 
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his serial contributions for the Aca- 
demy to be delayed, and of the 
notice which those composed by 
herself received, she naively remarks, 
that her “ husband enjoyed the pe- 
rusal, persuading himself that he was 
in an unusually good vein when they 
were written.” 

It is no small proof of her sin- 
cerity and truthfulness of cha- 
racter that she kept her friends 
to the last. It was Bosc, who, at 
the risk of his life, left his retreat in 
the forest of Montmorency, and, 
clothed as a woodcutter, gained ad- 
mission to her cell, received and 
preserved her journal, which he con- 
cealed for months in the cleft of a 
rock, and followed the cart which 
took her to the scaffold,—thus com- 
plying with her request that he 
would see her die. 

Roland arrived in Paris in Febru- 
ary, 1791. Madame Roland ac- 
companied him. Here she shortly 
made the acquaintance of Brissot, 
Pétion, Buzot, and other leading Re- 
publicans, and her lodgings became 
the rendezvous of the foremost men 
of the Convention. Describing the 
re-unions in her rooms, she writes : 
“‘ T knew the place that became my 
sex, and did not quit it. In the de- 
bates I took no part. Seated near 
the work-table, outside the circle, I 
sewed or wrote while they delibe- 
rated, losing not a word, but never 
speaking or seeming to listen.” 

Madame Roland was now thirty- 
six years old; her husband fifty- 
seven. The prime of that beauty, 
which compelled homage from friend 
and foe alike, was just reached. 

A score of eulogies of her wonder- 
ful beauty have been left, coming as 
often from enemiesasfriends. Camille 
Desmoulins expressed surprise that, 
at her age, she should have so many 
admirers ; “but I never spoke to 
him,” is her naive remark, “ and his 
vanity was wounded.” It was evi- 
dently not so much the beauty of 


person as of the soul that irradiated 
it, and only in conversation, when 
her eyes, full of life, now mild and 
loving, anon flashing indignation, 
lighted her countenance, that she 


compelled universal homage. 
The character of Madame Roland 
must be judged by her times. Dur- 


ing the last h&lf of the eighteenth 
century throne, altar, and family in 
France, had fallen into one common 
ruin. Beyond the desolation there: 
was not one hopeful outlook. The 
sacred was superstitious, the revered 
ridiculous. Virtue received no praise,. 
and the lapse from it incurred no 
censure. Social obligations were 
denounced as tyrannical burdens. 

Reviewing her married life at 
this time, she remarks, that having 
“wedded M. Roland in all the 
seriousness of reason, I did not hesi- 
tate to devote all my powers to his. 
happiness. Never for an instant 
have I ceased to respect him, or 
failed to honour him, as my husband. 
But there has never been equality 
between us, nor could there be with 
his love of command joined to twenty 
years greater age. When we live in. 
the country my time is spent mostly 
alone, and when we come to town I 
am noticed by men of mark with 
whom I dare not be intimate.” 

With such feelings, when what of 
love there may have ever been, when 
respect, gratitude, common interest, 
constant association, and mutual 
help were reduced in the solvent of 
pity—what wonder that such a wo-- 
man, in such an age, should have 
loved another! The chief element 
in Madame Roland, in all that made: 
her what she was physigue and 
morale, was life. The vitality of a 
score of women animated her being. 
What she demanded in the man she- 
could love was a corresponding /ife. 
This Roland had not. At forty she: 
would have been younger than he at. 
twenty-five. Was it strange, then, 
that when “ the lover, whom she did. 
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not desire and never expected to 
see,” appeared, with warmth, deli- 
cacy, probity, courage, a cultivated 
mind, and grace of person and ad- 
dress, appreciating her qualities, 
quickened by her spirit and kindled 
by her beauty, that he should have 
won what she had never given to 
her husband ? 

Buzot was four years her junior. 
He was the leader of her party. 
Correct, pure, serious, faithful, and 
implacable, known in the Assembly 
by unyielding decision and consis- 
tent conduct, sensitive, ardent, a 
passionate admirer of nature, and 
capable of intense sympathies, he 
added to all, freedom from the liber- 
tinage and hatred of the debauchery 
that fouled the age. His wife was 
below his level. The families were 
neighbours. In the Roland reunions 
he was always present. He pos- 
sessed a fine figure and graceful ad- 
dress, and was nice to excess in 
dress. What a contrast to Roland, 
who was so negligent of his personal 
appearance that even Marat said of 
him: “This Puritan, who no doubt 
has stolen millions of the public 
funds, shows himself in the streets 
afoot in a threadbare coat and darned 
stockings ;” and Camille Desmoulins 
had immortalised him as “The 
venerable man whom _ excessive 
slovenliness rendersmore venerable.” 

We now reach the last two years 
of Madame Roland’s life. Roland 
was made Minister of the Interior in 
March, 1792. From the time he 


accepted office, it was his purpose 


to overthrow the throne. His wife 
seconded him. Differences with 
‘Louis, want of deference to the 
Queen, disregard of court traditions, 
were all suggested by her. It was 
she who advised the omission of the 
salutation upon entering the royal 
chamber, who ridiculed the antique 
dress, and who protested against the 
profqund courtesy and bent knee. 

It was now that she began to rise 


to the height of her great power. 
Her assemblies, as wife of the 
Minister, surpassed in brilliancy the 
splendid entertainments of the Re- 
gency. 

On the question of forming a 
camp in Paris, the King dismissed 
his Ministers on the 13th of June, 
1792. Servan, Minister of War, en- 
tering Madame’s apartment, said, 
“T am dismissed. Congratulate 
me.” ‘TI am piqued,” she replied, 
“that you have precedence in the 
honour. Roland’s dismissal soon 
followed, and he became the idol of 
the French people. 

The revolution of August roth 
succeeded, and the Minister was re- 
instated. The events of the next 
few weeks, the vain attempts of 
those in power to stop the wheel 
they had set in motion, the rise of 
the “ Mountain” in the Convention, 
the growing audacity of the mob, 
the September massacres, and the 
initiation of the triumvirate, do not 
come within our scope. We only 
see Madame Roland wise, earnest, 
self-contained, courageous, industri- 
ous, fruitful in resource, equal to 
emergency, and various as_ the 
sternest demands of every hour— 
the d heroine of the Revolution. 
The “proclamation of the Execu- 
tive Council,” signed by all the 
Ministers, she wrote. The “ Circu- 
lar to the Departments” was hers. 
She prepared the “Letter to the 
King,” composed the “ Appeals 
against the Assassins,” which were 
placarded over France, wrote the 
“Demand for Justice” against the 
Septembrists, and collated the mas- 
terly “ Reports” which Roland made 
to the Assembly.’ These five months, _ 
from August 15, 1792, to January 
22, 1793, display brilliantly what a 
woman can do and suffer. 

It is difficult to understand how 
events hurled themselves along in 
that age of madness. In spite of 
her rule, perhaps in consequence of 
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it, Madame Roland was abandoned 
by her party. The times had be- 
come frightful. Every public inte- 
rest was menaced. Roland re- 
signed. The most sagacious could 
not forsee whither events were dri- 
ving them. The King was deposed. 
The triumvirate ruled. The power 
of the Girondists was departing, and 
became the first 

Ww. 

At three in the morning of June 
2, 1792, the tocsm announced insur- 
rection in Paris. An immense army 
took possession of the streets and 
five thousand picked soldiers sur- 
rounded the Convention Hall. A 
mandat was issued against Roland. 
Madame arose from a sick bed in 
the dusk and started for the Assem- 
bly. “It is overthrown,” said a 
friend she met, “and you must es- 
cape.” She returned instantly, but 
was arrested within an hour, and 
conducted to the Abbaye. Her as- 
sociates fled from Paris, and became 
vagabonds over France. 

To follow Madame _ Roland 
through the next five months would 
fill a volume. In various prisons ; 
crowded among felons and _ harlots ; 
cramped in stifling wards ; exposed 
to daily insults; shut out from 
friends and correspondence; cheated 
with false promises; her power de- 
parted, and her good name defamed, 
—she conquered misfortune. In the 
face of all she composed those in- 
comparable Memoirs which will 
never cease to be read. There is 
nothing in French history to com- 
pare with them. She never lost her 
self-control. Once released, only 
to be re-arrested before nightfall, 
she writes Buzot a cool account of 
the atrocity. Nowhere does she 
appear in truer greatness, love-letters 
though they are, than in these epistles 
to her beloved. Behind prison walls 
she is present with him, urging new 
‘sacrifices for the fatherland. 

In her most ardent fervor of love 


—the last of her letters that reached 
Buzot—she writes: ‘“ Events have 
placed within my reach what I could 
else have procured only by crime. 
These irons make me free to love 
you without hindrance. I will not 
seek to fathom the designs of God, 
nor suffer an indecorous vow to es- 
cape my lips, but I thank Him for 
having substituted these chains for 
the intangible fetters I have worn so 
long.” 

During her imprisonment she ap- 
pears never to have lost her serenity 
of mind. Not a complaint escaped 
her. ‘My cell is large enough for 
a chair near my bed, where, with 


my table before me, I read, draw, . 


and write.” A fellow-prisoner de- 
scribes her as always cheerful, and 
possessed of such self-control that 
the most revolting scenes failed to 
disturb her. In the conciergerie, 
where were mixed women of quality 
and petty thieves, sisters of charity 
and courtezans, where pure-minded 
women, mothers and daughters, 
heard the vilest language and wit- 
nessed the most revolving scenes, 
Madame Roland created for herself 
a little empire. Her cell was an 
asylum of peace. When she went 
into the court her very presence 
produced order, and abandoned 
women, whom no punishment could 
tame, became gentle in fear of dis- 
pleasing her. 

Upon the morning of her trial she 
dressed herself with unusual care. 
She wore a dress of white muslin, 
trimmed with lace, and fastened 
by a black girdle. Her hair, parted 
so as to show her low broad forehead,. 
fell in ringlets on her shoulders. 
She was uncommonly vivacious. 
Holding the train of her dress in. 
one hand as she walked toward the 
prison-door, she gave the other to. 
the women crowding around her, 
who, covered it with kisses. Fonte- 
nay, the jailor, as he turned the key, 
burst into tears. She whispered to 
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her nearest friend in the prison, 
“ Courage,” and passed out of the 
gates. 

She was twice before the Tribu- 
nal. The clear account of her ex- 
amination, protracted for nine hours, 
which she wrote from memory on 
the evening of the first day, corre- 
sponding almost word for word 
with the official record, is a marvel 
of. self-possession. The Attorney- 
General, angry that he could not 
embarrass her, said at last, “ that 
with such a babbler the trial would 
never end.” “I pardon your rude- 
ness,” she replied ; “ you can con- 
demn me, but you cannot destroy 
my good conscience, nor my con- 
viction that the future will justify 
me, while it covers you with in- 
famy.” 

When she re-entered the prison 
after the second day, her eyes were 


‘red with weeping. In passing to- 


ward her cell, she indicated, by an 
expressive sign, that she was con- 
demned to death. Her spirits 
quickly returned, however, and she 
sat conversing with her usual 
sprightliness until her name was 


called. 


It was four p.m., November ro, 
1793, when the tumbril, carrying 
herself and a man named Lamar- 
que, former Director of Assignats, 
aged about thirty-five, left the Con- 
clergerie aud took the usual route 
toward the plece of execution. A 
crowd followed, shouting her name. 
Lamarque excited her pity by his 
unmanly fears, and true to her wo- 
man’s instincts, though he was an 
entire stranger, she addressed him 
encouragingly. Her manner dur- 
ing the ordeal of this terrible hour, 
while the mob were heaping upon 
her scandalous outrages, is one of 


the bravest recollections of the Re- 
volution. ‘Tissot, writing his his- 
tory at the age of sixty-seven, ten 
years afterward, describes the scene 
as the most impressive he ever wit- 
nessed. ‘“ Dressed in white, with 
rose-colour trimmings, the day be- 
ing bright and warm, she sat unde- 
monstrative as the cart fared slowly 
forward, the obscene shouts pro- 
ducing no change in her manner. 
There was high colour in her face, 
adding greatly to its beauty.” Ar- 
rived at the guillotine, the vehicle 
was backed to the steps. “Go up 
first,” she said to Lamarque, “ you 
have not the courage to see me 
die!” “You, Madame, are named 
first in the warrant,” replied Samp- 
-son, “ But you will not contend 
precedence with a woman, Mon- 
sieur?” she rejoined, and her com- 
panion ascended. Her turn came 
Inamoment. As they bound her 
to the plank, catching sight of the 
great statue before her, she ex- 
claimed, “O Liberty, how they 
mock thee !” and the axe fell. 

Her husband survived her only 
five days. Taking leave of his’ 
friends, one of whom furnished him 
with a sword-cane, on the evening 
the sad news reached him, he went 
out on the Paris road, turned into a 
lane, seated himself, and drove the 
steel into his heart. Her lover, 
hunted like a wild beast from covert 
to covert, lived nearly seven months 
longer, and was torn in pieces, a 
prey to wolves. Her friends, the 
Girondists, wandering over moun- 
tains and through deserts, exposed 
to all inclemencies of weather, often 
ill, and without money, food, or 
clothing, nearly all perished within 
the year. 
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So sweet, so sweet, the roses in their blowing, 
So sweet the daffodils, so fair to see ; 

So blithe and gay the humming-bird, a-going 
From flower to flower, a-hunting with the bee. 


So sweet, so sweet the calling of the thrushes, 
The calling, cooing, wooing, everywhere ; 

So sweet the water’s song through reeds and rushes, 
The plover’s piping note, now here, now there. 


So sweet, so sweet from off the fields of clover, 
The west-wind blowing, blowing down the hill ; 

So sweet, so sweet with news of some one’s lover, 
Fleet footsteps, ringing nearer, nearer still. 


So near, so near, now listen ; listen thrushes ; 
Now plover, blackbird, cease, and let me hear ; 
And water, hush your song through reeds and rushes, 
That I may know whose lover cometh near. 


So loud, so loud the thrushes kept their calling, 
Plover or blackbird never heeding me ; 

So loud the mill-stream, too, kept fretting, falling, 
O’er bar and bank, in brawling, boisterous glee. 


So loud, so loud ; yet blackbird, thrush, nor plover, 
Nor noisy mill-stream in its fret and fall, 

Could drown the voice, the low voice of my lover, 
My lover calling through the thrushes’ wall. 


“Come down, come down !” he called, and straight the thrushes, 


From mate to mate sang all at once “ Come down !” 
And while the water laughed through reeds and rushes, 


The blackbird chirped, the plover piped ‘‘ Come down :” 


Then down and off, and through the fields of clover, 
I followed, followed, at my lover’s call, . 

Listening no more to blackbird, thrush, or plover, 
The water’s laugh, the mill-stream’s fret and fall. 
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THE PICTURE-OF CHRIST. 


UNDER the gathered dust of years 4 
Many. a time the truth appears ; * fm 
Many a time,the words of old_ 
Shine the better when freshly told, @ . 
And over their story hangs a praise 
Growing nobler by lapse of days. me 
Such are the tales of early date . 
Concerning bishop and celibate; . 
Concerning wonders the martyrs wrought ; 
Concerning treasures the Church has brought, 
Concerning much, now long left out, 
Which quaint Baronius wrote about ; 
His are the folios dark with age 
Wherein are annals of seer and sage ; 
Printed when Faust’s inventive hand 
Not long had lifted the glowing brand 
Of that pure fire of a knowledge freed 
From harsh dominion and selfish creed. 
Here, on the page of each bulky tome, 
A black-act mystery seems at home. ° 
Here, in such Latin as classics hate, 
Is record of Constantine the Great. 
The marvellous history here unrolls 
Of sainted heroes with holy souls ; 
Of Peter and Paul, and divers others, 
Bishops and deacons and jay-brothers ; 
Of women mighty in all good deeds, 
And “ ladies elect” in widow’s weeds ; 
Of Nero’s circus when games began, 
Where each blazing torch was a living man ; 
Of caves which ramify under Rome, 
Where the threatened Christians found a home, 
Holding a church in a catacomb. 
These, and the like, each student still 
Can read and ponder as he will ; 
Yet one old legend may be spared, 
Culled from a myriad undeclared. 
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Here followeth then, in modern phrase, | 
Baronius’ story of ancient days : 


Constantia, sister of Constantine, 
Was given to thought of things divine : 
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Sylvester had laid upon her head 
Baptismal blessing before she wed, 

And so, at Rome in the holy place, ! 


She followed the fashion of her race— 
Owning herself by the bishop’s hands 
No longer subject to Satan’s bands. 
Her husband, Caius Licinius, 
While in the East grew mutinous, 
And, fighting against his rightful liege 
At Nicomhedia, lost the siege ; 
Ending at last a conquered lord, 
Andsdying under the headsman’s sword. 
a widow, dwelt peacefully, 
ed to pray in obscurity, 
ee waiting for the day 
* When mortal troubles shall pass away. 
Yet was her fate. of another sort : 
Her brother replaced her in his court, 
And there, beset upon every side 
With words of praise and with thoughts of pride, 
Her life shone out like a splendid star, 
And cast its lustre serene and far. 
At Nicomedia was 2 man— 4 
Eusebius, the historian— 
Who in his volume says that he 
Has seen the Christ of Calvary. 
Not in His mortal shape alone— 
For three whole centuries then had flown— 
But still in image as rarely true 
As any mortal might dare to view. 
He saw St. Paul and St. Peter, too ; e. 
And these were portraits, preserved with care, 
Whose tone and tinting were wondrous fair. 
Him had Constantia questioned much 
Of these sweet relics, and other such ; 
And he, as Bishop of Palestine, Bs 
Told her about that One Divine ; : 
Yet said no more to describe the face, } 
Than here I say in this latter place. « 
Of Peter and Paul he talked with ease, ff 
And spoke of the famed symbolic keys : ae 
He mentioned the painter's skill and art, a 
The feeling of truth in every part, 
The certainty which his mind received 
That these were faces to be believed. 
—-But always he stopped most reverently 
At the last description of the three, 
Not telling his vision openly. 
Constantia often longed, in vain, 
‘To cause the Bishop to be more plain ; 
And finally, after years of thought, 
Grew wholly bent upon what she sought. 
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